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OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


MARCH, 1887. 


THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Tus Society having been incorporated by Royal Charter, dated 
the 3lst January, 1887, a copy of the Charter in extenso is here 
given :— 

Victoria, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith. 

©o all to Whom these Presents shall come, Greeting :— 

6 EAHereags Our Right trusty and entirely beloved cousin, 
Henry, Third Marquess of Lansdowne, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, Charles Babbage, Fellow of the Royal Society, 
John Hlhott Drinkwater, Master of Arts, Henry Hallam, Fellow 
of the Royal Society, the Reverend Richard Jones, Master of Arts, 
and others of Our loving subjects, did, in the year One thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four, establish a Society to collect, 
arrange, digest and publish facts, illustrating the condition and 
prospects of society in its material, social, and moral relations ; 
these facts being for the most part arranged in tabular forms and 
in accordance with the principles of the numerical method, and 
the same Society is now called or known by the name of ‘“ The 
‘* Statistical Society.” 

And Gihereas it has been represented to Us that the same 
Society has, since its establishment, sedulously pursued such its 
proposed objects, and by its publications (including those of its 
transactions), and by promoting the discussion of legislative and 
other public measures from the statistical point of view, has greatly 
contributed to the progress.of statistical and economical science. 

And CCiHereas distinguished individuals in foreign countries, 
as well as many eminent British subjects, have availed themselves 
of the facilities offered by the same Society for communicating 
important information largely extending statistical knowledge; 
and the general interest now felt in Statistics has been greatly 
promoted and fostered by this Society. 

@ngy Giihereas the same Society has, in aid of its objects, 
collected a large and valuable library of scientific works and charts, 
to which fresh accessions are constantly made; and the said Society 
has hitherto been supported by annual and other subscriptions and 
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contributions to its funds, and has lately acquired leasehold premises 
in which the business of the said Society is carried on. 

Aud GeAVYereas in order to secure the property of the said 
Society, to extend its operations, and to give it its due position 
among the Scientific Institutions of Our kingdom, We have been 
besought to grant to Sir Rawson William Rawson, Knight Com- 
mander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, and Companion of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, and to those who now are Members of the said Society, or 
who shall from time to time be elected Fellows of the Royal 
Statistical Society hereby incorporated, Our Royal Charter of 
Incorporation for the purposes aforesaid. 

1. Pow uow Ve that We, being desirous of encouraging a 
design so laudable and salutary, of Our especial grace, certain 
knowledge and mere motion, have willed, granted, and declared, 
and Do by these Presents, for Us, Our heirs and successors, will, 
grant, and declare that the said Sir Rawson William Rawson, 
Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, and Companion of the Most Honourable Order of 
the Bath, and such other of Our loving subjects as now are Mem- 
bers of the said Society, or shall from time to time be elected 
Fellows of “ The Royal Statistical Society’ hereby incorporated 
according to such regulations or bye laws as shall be hereafter 
framed or enacted, and their successors, shall for ever hereafter be 
by virtue of these presents one body politic and corporate, by the 
name of ‘* (he Roval Statistical Society,’ and for the 
purposes aforesaid, and by the name aforesaid, shall have perpetual 
succession and a common seal, with full power and authority to 
alter, vary, break, and renew the same at their discretion, and by 
the same name to sue and be sued, implead and be impleaded, 
answer and be answered, unto and in every Court of Us, Our heirs 
and successors. 

2. Ee Royal Statistical Society, in this Charter hereinafter 
called ‘‘ The Society,” may, notwithstanding the statutes of mort- 
main, take, purchase, hold and enjoy to them and their successors 
a hall, or house, and any such messuages or hereditaments of 
any tenure as may be necessary, for carrying out the purposes of 
the Society, but so that the yearly value thereof to be computed 
at the rack rent which might be gotten for the same at the time of 
the purchase or other acquisition, and including the site of the 
said hall, or house, do not exceed in the whole the sum of Two 
thousand pounds. 

38. GQHhere shall be a Council of the Society, and the said 
Council and General Meetings of the Fellows to be held in 
accordance with this Our Charter shall, subject to the provisions of 
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this Our Charter, have the entire management and direction of the 
concerns of the Society. 

4. @ere shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer or 
Treasurers, and a Secretary or Secretaries of the Society. The 
Council shall consist of the President, Vice-Presidents, and not 
less than twenty Councillors; and the Treasurer or Treasurers, and 
the Secretary or Secretaries if honorary. 

5. @he several persons who were elected to be the President, 
Vice-Presidents, and Members of the Council of the Statistical 
Society at the Annual Meeting held in the month of June, One 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, shall form the first Council 
of the Society, and shall continue in office until the first Election 
of officers is made under these presents as hereinafter provided. 

6. General Meetings of the Fellows of the Society may be 
held from time to time, and at least one General Meeting shall be 
held in each year. Every General Meeting may be adjourned, 
subject to the provisions of the Bye Laws. The following business 
may be transacted by a General Meeting, viz. :— 

(a.) The Election of the President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer 

or Treasurers, Secretary or Secretaries, and other 
Members of the Council of the Society. 

(b.) The making, repeal, or amendment of Bye Laws. 

(c.) The passing of any proper resolution respecting the affairs 
of the Society. 

7. Wye Waws of the Society may be made for the following 

purposes, and subject to the following conditions, viz. :— 

(a.) For prescribing the qualification and condition of tenure 
of office of the President; the number, qualifications, 
functions, and conditions of tenure of office of the 
Vice-Presidents, Treasurers, Secretaries, and Members 
of Council, and Officers of the Society; for making 
regulations with respect to General Meetings and Meet- 
ings of the Council and proceedings thereat, and for 
the Election of any persons to be Honorary Fellows or 
Associates of the Society, and defining their privileges 
(but such persons, if elected, shall not be Members of 
the Corporation), and for making regulations respecting 
the making, repeal, and amendment of Bye Laws, and 
generally for the government of the Society and the 
management of its property and affairs. 

(b.) The first Bye Laws shall be made at the first General 
Meeting to be held under these presents, and shall 
(amongst other things) prescribe the time for holding 
the first election of officers under these presents. 

8. he General Meetings and adjourned General Meetings of 
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the Society shall take place (subject to the rules or bye-laws cf 
the Society, and to any power of convening or demanding a Special 
General Meeting thereby given) at such times and places as may 
be fixed by the Council. 

9. Oe existing rules of the Statistical Society, so far as not 
inconsistent with these presents, shall be in force as the Bye Laws 
of the Society until the first Bye Laws to be made under these 
presents shall come into operation. 

10. Subject to these presents and the Bye Laws of the Society 
for the time being, the Council shall have the sole management of 
the income, funds, and property of the Society, and may manage 
and superintend all other affairs of the Society, and appoint and 
dismiss at their pleasure all salaried and other officers, attendants, 
and servants as they may think fit, and may do all such things as 
shall appear to them necessary or expedient for giving effect to 
the objects of the Society. 

11. @He Council shall once in every year present to a General 
Meeting a report of the proceedings of the Society, together with 
a statement of the receipts and expenditure, and of the financial 
position of the Society, and every Fellow of the Society may, at 
reasonable times to be fixed by the Council, examine the accounts 
of the Society. 

12. @he Council may, with the approval of a General Meeting, 
from time to time appoint fit persons to be Trustees of any part of 
the real or personal property of the Society, and may make or 
direct any transfer of such property so placed in trust necessary for 
the purposes of the trust, or may, at their discretion, take in the 
corporate name of the Society conveyances or transfers of any 
property capable of being held in that name. Provided that no 
sale, mortgage, incumbrance, or other disposition of any heredita- 
ments belonging to the Society shall be made unless with the 
approval of a General Meeting. 

13. #20 Rule, Bye Law, Resolution, or other proceeding shall 
be made or had by the Society, or any meeting thereof, or by the 
Council, contrary to the general scope or true intent and meaning 
of this Our Charter, or the laws or statutes of Our Realm, and 
anything done contrary to this present clause shall be void. 

Ew witwess whereof We have caused these Our Letters to be 
made Patent. | 

@EAttwess Ourself, at Westminster, the thirty-first day of 
January, in the fiftieth year of Our Reign. 

ip UBarrant under the Queew’s Sign Manual, 


Muir Mackenzin. 
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By L. L. ¥. BR. Price, Esq., B.A. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 21st December, 1886. PROFESSOR 


H. S. Foxwett, M.A., a Vice-President, in the Chair. | 
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Ir there is one fact more than another which seems to be forced 
home upon the mind of the inquirer by the study of indastrial and 
economic problems, it is this—that there is not, nor indeed is it 
probable that there can be, any single panacea for social ills. But 
the recognition of this fact, paradoxical as the inference may at 
first sight appear, really supplies no adequate warrant for any 
deadening or pessimistic despondency as to the prospects of the 
future improvement of society, but is rather the necessary condition 
of a healthy and sturdy optimism. For so seldom is it really the 
case, in the economic sphere of things at least, that history exactly 
‘“‘repeats itself,” and so diversified are the details of even con- 
temporaneous industrial society, that any scheme which professes to 
cure all economic maladies by an uniform unalterable method of 
treatment may almost be said to carry with it its own condemnation. 
And were we to rest all our hopes of the improvement of society 
upon any one of the many panaceas which are prescribed from 
time to time by ardent enthusiasts, whose ardour perhaps is more 
conspicuous than their discretion; were all our “‘ ventures” “in one 
‘bottom trusted,” then indeed the prospect might well be gloomy 
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enough to call for the most despairing pessimism, for then to the 
success or failure of a single scheme would be linked, for better or 
for worse, the. fortunes of society. The significance, however, of 
this fact is often neglected. Again and again the world is told, 
and the tale has been reiterated so often that it now falls, in some 
cases, we are afraid, upon deaf or unwilling, in others upon dis- 
appointed and incredulous ears, that a “simple yet sovereign 
“remedy” for social ills has been found—a remedy of universal 
application, and a remedy of undoubted and indubitable efficacy. 
And on the other hand, again and again is the kindred fallacy 
committed of arguing from the failure or success of a remedy in a 
particular case, to its necessary failure or success in all cases and 
under all conditions. 

In examining the special question of the peaceful settlement of 
industrial disputes, we must never lose sight of these general con- 
siderations. For here, as elsewhere, we must not expect to find 
that there is one uniform method which can be applied with 
certainty of success to all industries and to every dispute, but we 
must rather be prepared to recognise the greatest diversity of 
detail. It is because the principle of conciliation is capable of the 
most varied application, and can, while it remains unaltered as a 
principle, be readily adapted and modified in its details so as to 
suit the different circumstances of different industries, that 
Mr. Crompton, in his essay on ‘Industrial Conciliation,” has 
claimed for it the title of a ‘‘ panacea.” 

In one case there may be no organised system for the settle- 
ment of disputes, but merely occasional and irregular negotiations 
between the two parties, either before the open declaration of 
conflict or during the continuance of the struggle; and the question 
in dispute may sometimes be referred to the decision of an 
arbitrator. In another case there may be an organised machinery 
for the prevention of disputes and the harmonious adjustment of 
points of difference. There may be, in short, established boards of 
conciliation or courts of arbitration. These boards, again, may 
vary in their constitution and action. They may settle the indus- 
trial relations of the future as well as the quarrels of the past; 
and they may for this end adopt different lines of conduct. They 
may from time to time arrive at definite agreements as to the rate 
of wages; or they may construct a “sliding scale,” as it is called, 
by which wages may almost be said to regulate themselves 
automatically in accordance with fluctuations in price or some 
other standard. Nor is one principle only employed in the con- 
struction of these scales. 

It would be absurd, therefore, to pretend that there is any 

1 «* Industrial Conciliation,” by H. Crompton, p. 10. 
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regular law of development in the peaceful settlement of industrial 
disputes. For the varieties we have mentioned above are not 
mutually exclusive. We may distinguish arbitration from con- 
ciliation on the ground that the one is chiefly applicable to the 
settlement of disputes as to the past, and the other to the arrange- 
ment of industrial relations for the future, or on the more solid 
ground that the latter is voluntary and the former compulsory in 
character. But in making this distinction we must remember 
that provision for arbitration is often, nay generally, made in the 
constitution of boards of conciliation, and that it is employed to 
settle the rate of wages for the future as well as to adjust the 
quarrels of the past. Nor, as we shall see hereafter, does the 
‘automatic’ regulation of wages by a sliding scale exclude the 
occasional intervention of arbitration or conciliation; for a 
common ground of action must be agreed upon at starting, and 
modifications may from time to time be necessitated by fluctuations 
in trade, which were not contemplated at the first construction of 
the scale. To lay down, then, a definite order of succession in 
which one method of the settlement of disputes is and must be 
developed from another, would be as open to objection as it would 
be for philologists to suppose that in all cases languages have passed 
from a monosyllabic to an agglutinative, and from that again to an 
inflexional stage ; or for students of sociology to maintain that all 
races of men have gone through the various steps of development 
put forward by different theories of primitive society.” If there 
are differences between different industries, then a method of con- 
ciliation suited to the circumstances of one may conflict with the 
traditions and unwritten law of another; and here, if anywhere, 
it seems necessary to clearly recognise the fact that, if the 
principle is to work smoothly, the details must be left for settle- 
ment in each case to the interested parties. 

But though it would be impossible and irrational to lay down a 
necessary historical order of development, it will be convenient, as 
it has been found to be in analogous cases, to construct a theoretical 
order, and to endeavour to group our consideration of the different. 
varieties of conciliation round some central points. We may then 
distinguish, roughly and hypothetically, three stages of develop- 
ment; one, where there is no organised machinery for the 
settlement of disputes, but merely occasional and irregular nego- 
tiation; another, where there is an organised machinery, but 
wages are settled periodically by definite arrangement; and a 
third, where wages are regulated automatically by a sliding scale. 
We must remember of course that these stages overlap one | 
another, and that the distinction between them is arbitrary. But 

2 £.g., the writings of Morgan and McLennan. 
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with this proviso, we may take for a typical instance of the first 
stage the negotiations in a recent strike in the shipbuilding 
industry on the banks of the Tyne and the Wear. For the second 
stage we may select the board of conciliation and arbitration in 
the manufactured iron trade of the north of England; and for the 
third and last stage, the sliding scales in operation in the coal 
trades of Northumberland and Durham. I have chosen these 
three instances because I have had more opportunity of acquiring 
information about them. But they are also very instructive for 
our purpose, as they are all connected with the same industrial 
district, and yet exhibit very considerable differences with regard to 
the question under discussion. 
ity 

(a). First, then, let us take the case of the shipbuilding strike 
upon the Tyne and the Wear. Into the details of the question 
under dispute and the merits of the contentions put forward by the 
opposing parties, it is not relevant to our present purpose to enter. 
What we are concerned with is the course of the negotiations 
which resulted in a final settiement of the quarrel. 

At the close of the year 1885, according to the monthly report 
issued for March, 1886,? by the general secretary to the United 
Society of Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders, the shipbuilders 
throughout the whole of the north-east coast of England gave 
notice of a “very heavy reduction” in wages applying to all the 
members of the society in their employment. This reduction 
affected directly, or indirectly, ‘more than 8,000” members of the 
society, and was the fourth which had taken place within two 
years. A strike thereupon followed, but during the month of 
January the men opened negotiations with the masters and 
submitted a proposal, which was however rejected. 

Towards the end of the month, again, rumours began to spread 
of fresh negotiations. It is worthy of notice in passing, that 
inasmuch as the district had not as yet been formally put upon 
the “strike allowance,” as it is termed, by the council of the 
society, the negotiations for the settlement of the dispute rested 
entirely with the workmen immediately concerned, and the council 
could only act “upon special invitation” instead of taking 
complete control over the matter, as it would have done supposing 
the district had already been receiving “ strike allowance.’’* The 
men, indeed, were apparently beginning to suffer ‘“* considerable” 
pecuniary distress, and their committee issued a circular appealing 

3 Of. “ Newcastle Daily Chronicle,” 19th March, 1886. 


4 Of. “ Newcastle Daily Chronicle, ” 1st February, 1886 ; “ Newcastle Daily 
* Leader,” 1st February, 1886. 
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for “ sympathy and support ’”’ to the various trade societies in the 
district. In this circularthey were careful to draw special attention 
to the fact that they had offered a proposal for the settlement of the 
dispute to the employers before making any appeal for pecuniary 
aid. A mass meeting of men representing the different lodges of 
the society on T'yne-side, and numbering some 700 or 800, was 
held at Wallsend on the Ist of February ;* and though the pro- 
ceedings were private, it was generally understood that the whole 
question of the reduction of wages was thoroughly discussed. 
On 5th February’ a meeting of the Tyne and Wear shipbuilders 
was held at Sunderland, and a deputation from the Boiler- 
makers’ society—comprising four representatives from the Tyne 
and four from the Wear, together with two “delegates ’— 
was present. The views of the opposing parties were inter- 
changed and their relative position explained. The deputation 
then withdrew, and on being readmitted was informed that the 
employers were “‘ prepared to take into favourable consideration 
‘‘ any modification which the men” might “ propose of the reduc- 
‘“‘ tion already notified.” A strong recommendation was offered to 
the effect that deputations of the men should be invested with full 
powers to treat for a final settlement of the dispute, and an 
arrangement was made for a meeting on the following Thursday to 
receive the reply to the proposal of the employers. The 
deputation met that evening and discussed the position of affairs, 
and a Newcastle paper® of the next day reported that they were 
about to submit a proposal to the various districts which might 
bring about a solution of the difficulty. On Saturday, the 6th of 
February, the first distribution of “‘strike-money’”’ took place at 
Sunderland at the different lodges; for the executive of the society 
had granted a sum of 5,000/. for that purpose to be distributed in 
weekly allowances of 8s.aman.? On 10th February, the evening 
before the adjourned meeting of the employers, a meeting of the ~ 
representatives of the men was held, when the returns from the 
various lodges with reference to the proposal of the employers 
were received.” The next day the masters met the deputation 
from the Boilermakers’ society, and were informed” that not only 
were the votes of the men opposed to any reduction, but that they 
also refused to give the deputation powers of negotiation. The 
employers expressed their ‘‘surprise and regret” at a course of 
action which “virtually closed the door to negotiation ;’’ but, 
after a private discussion, they themselves offered the men a 
modification in the proposed reduction, reminding them, through 


5 Cf. op. cit. 6 Ibid., 2nd February, 1886. 
7 Tbid., 6th February. 8 Cf. op. cit. ° Cf op cit., 8th February. 
10 Ibid., 11th February. 1 Tbid., 12th February. 
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the mouth of their chairman, that for their part they had adopted 
a “conciliatory attitude” throughout the dispute, that they had 
asked the representatives of the men “‘to meet them in friendly 
“ conference” prior to the issue of the notice, and that they had 
requested them to send a deputation to a meeting even after the 
men had passed a resolution against the acceptance of “any 
‘‘ reduction whatever.” The employers’ proposal was again 
submitted in the usual way to the various lodges; and it seems 
that, while some of the lodges were opposed to any reduction, 
others—and more especially those on the Wear—were anxious to 
come to terms.” On the 18th the masters again met the repre- 
sentatives of the men, who submitted a proposal for a reduction 
indeed, but not of the same amount as that demanded by the 
masters. A long discussion ensued, and ultimately the masters, 
without accepting the proposal, made a further modification in 
their terms."* Finally, after some further negotiation, the dispute 
was settled about the end of the month. 

B (i). The history of this dispute is not without its hopeful 
signs, although we cannot but echo the words of the general 
secretary of the Boilermakers’ society, when he states, in his 
monthly report for March, that it was “a pity that the compromise 
‘was not come to before these weeks were spent in idleness.” 
What we have to remember is that it is something gained to 
mitigate the bitterness of these conflicts; and there can be no 
doubt that, if a comparison were instituted between the history of 
such a strike as this, and the history of the strikes of some thirty 
or forty, perhaps even some ten or twenty years ago, there would 
be abundant evidence to prove that a considerable change had 
taken place in the nature of these conflicts, and that many of their 
old barbarous accessories had passed away. Mr. Knight himself 
remarks in the report to which previous reference has been made, 
that ‘‘of this strike or lock-out, or whatever it may be called, it 
‘must be said that it has been conducted in the most excellent 
*‘ spirit possible on both sides. There has been little recrimination. 
‘“‘ There has been no violence.”’ 

Nor is this statement by any means exaggerated. From both 
sides we have an expression of reluctance at the occurrence of 
the dispute. To quote Mr. Knight again, he states that “ these 
“ violent stoppages may be necessary, but they are the wars of 
‘the industrial world, and should never be lightly resorted to.” 
And in his annual report for 1885," he notices the fact, that 


12 Of. “ Newcastle Daily Chronicle,” 18th February. 

13 Of. “ Newcastle Daily Leader,” 19th February. 

4 Cf. “Newcastle Daily Chronicle,” 19th March. 

15 Cf, Annual Report for 1885 of the United Society of Boilermakers and 
Trou Shipbuilders, p. xi. 
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3,593/. has been spent during the year on disputes, and while 
declaring that ‘“‘ these civil wars are necessary evils sometimes,” 
he adds, “ we are always favourable to peace with honour.” On 
the part of the masters we have the statement made by their 
chairman at the meeting of 11th February, to which reference has 
already been made, and throughout the course of the negotiations 
they again and again express a desire to arrive at a peaceful 
settlement. 

On both sides again there is evidence of a wish to be accurate 
in the statements made and the contentions put forward. During 
the continuance of the dispute a letter appeared from Mr. Knight 
in the “‘ Newcastle Daily Leader ” of 17th February, with reference 
to an extract from his monthly report for February, which had 
been published in that paper, and contained an assertion which he 
had since discovered to be incomplete, and therefore to reflect 
unfairly upon the conduct of the managers of a certain ship- 
building firm. In this letter he asks to be allowed to supplement 
the former statement, ‘“‘as,” he says ‘“‘we should be very sorry to 
say anything, or make a partial statement, that might in the 
‘slightest degree reflect unjustly on the officials of the firm at 
“‘ Hlswick.” The masters in like manner are reported by the “ New- 
** castle Daily Leader”? of 19th February to have expressed a 
willingness, at a meeting of masters and representative men, “to 
‘‘ allow any chartered accountants, mutually agreed on, to inspect 
‘“‘ their wages-buoks and verify ” the “averages”? which they had 
put forward at a similar meeting on the 11th. 

(ii). Of course in all such disputes we must expect to find 
irritation and friction on either side. The fact cannot be disguised 
that in such a dispute as this we have an industrial war; and it is 
because these contests, like wars, have an inevitable tendency to 
engender bitterness of feelg, and to stereotype an attitude of 
mutual hostility, thatthey are to be so deeply regretted. Mr. Knight’s 
monthly report for March, to which we have so often referred 
before, supplies a very apt illustration of this point. In reading 
his account of the dispute, we cannot fail to be reminded again 
and again of theyanalogy between a strike anda war. We have, 
first, looking at the matter from his point of view, the formal 
declaration of war, in the notice of reduction issued by the 
employers. Then follows an estimate of the resources of either side. 
‘“‘ The employers from the outset had circumstances considerably in 
“their favour, so far as mere fighting went. Work was not very 
** plentiful. The most important work was work that could wait, 
“and in the chief contracts strikes were provided for. The 
‘““ stoppage to them caused little inconvenience, and when it was 
* over work would be all the brisker v2 s>; c.:. They had the 
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“strongest battalions, they had hunger on their side.” Then 
he examines the position of his own side. ‘‘ The members, on the 
“ other hand, had all the prevailing circumstances against them, 
“ An exceedingly large number are without employment of any sort. 
“ Many families are without food. The season has been painfully 
“severe, and all funds available for support have been strained to 
“ the utmost.” And then after remarking that “it was inevitable 
“that there should be a compromise in the end, unless the men 
“ were to yield the whole,” he states the essence of the matter in a 
single sentence. “They have made a very gallant stand, looked at 
‘purely as a stand for better terms, and they have won half the 
“ battle.’® Here then we have a description of an industrial war, 
and we may expect to find evils somewhat analogous to the evils of 
war resulting therefrom. 

(a) Now it would be easy to draw up a lengthy catalogue of 
the possible evils occasioned by these conflicts. It is a very common 
practice to calculate on the one side the sum which these strikes 
entail in the loss of wages during the stoppage of work, and on the 
other the sum gained in the shape of an increase, or a prevention of 
a reduction, of wages; to construct an imaginary balance sheet ; to 
prove incontestably that the former of these two sums is very much 
larger than the other, and then to throw this in the teeth of the 
workmen, and to point out in a manner forcible rather than 
persuasive, the unmistakable error of their ways. 

But such a balance sheet is very unsatisfactory. It is difficult 
to arrive with even approximate accuracy, at an estimate of either 
side of the account. To the loss of wages we have to add the 
possibility of falling into debt, which it may take a lifetime to 
redeem; the departure it may be of trade from the district, and as 
a consequence of this, the permanent curtailment of employment; 
and last, but by no means least, the abiding injury inflicted upon 
body, mind, and character, by irregular habits, and, in all likeli- 
hood, irregular meals. On the other side of the account there 
are moral considerations which do not admit of reduction to a 
pecuniary standard, and a workman of the north of England once 
remarked to me, that he thought that any of the privations he 
might have endured during the famous Nine-hours’ strike, were 
abundantly compensated by the advantages of the increased 
leisure and independence he had since enjoyed. 

From a strictly economic point of view again, it is now 
generally allowed that it is dangerous to conclude that a strike is 
in all cases prejudicial even to the permanent economic interests 
of the workmen. For the increased efficiency of labour due to 
better health, to better education, to better character, may con- 


16 The italics are my own. 
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ceivably compensate for the diminution of the working hours of a 
day, or for increased wages, or for temporary stoppage of produc- 
tion; and the growth of that capital which is so necessary to 
industry may depend upon the willingness to save, not merely of 
employers—who indeed may conceivably habituate themselves to a 
lower rate of interest and to smaller profits—but also of workmen, 
who may find in their larger wages at once greater ability and 
greater inducement to save. Here then also there are moral 
elements which baffle exact calculation. The one thing which 
does seem certain is this, that an industrial conflict, like a war 
between nations, does leave behind feelings of bitterness, and does 
by its very nature prevent the growth of harmonious and amicable 
relations. These are certain calamities and indisputable evils. 
And hence, if there is to be war, it is eminently desirable that 
there should also be negotiation. 

In these negotiations, indeed, we must expect to find some 
irregularity of working, and to see some irritation displayed. For 
we must remember that in such cases as that we have just 
described, the negotiation is negotiation between two disputants 
who are actually engaged in a fray where vital interests are at 
stake; who have probably not a little soreness of feeling towards 
one another; who in all likelihood are suffering pecuniary injury 
from the conflict, and who are not habituated, as they would be 
were there a regular board of conciliation, or traditional method of 
arbitration recognised in the industry, to meet one another round 
the same table, and to adjust their differences by formal argument 
or mutual concession. There is, in fact, no common basis from 
which to start; and the matter is rather to be settled by the 
estimate which either side forms of the comparative strength of 
its opponents and itself. Nor, be it noticed, does there seem to be 
any economic standard which can be called into requisition in such 
- disputes, for as Professor Sidgwick” has pointed out, where two 
combinations meet one another, political economy is perforce 
silenced. Each side then is determined to secure all it can; each 
side is naturally suspicious of the attitude of the other. The 
hopeful sign is this, that the parties are willing to meet one 
. another, and that they are desirous of arriving at a settlement. 

(8) And here we must in the last place notice a point to which 
we shall again have to draw attention when we consider other 
forms of conciliation. It is of little use for negotiations to be 
commenced unless the negotiators are invested with plenipotentiary 
authority, or are at any rate the accredited representatives of the 
opposing forces. In the shipbuilding strike which we have just 


7 Of. “Principles of Political Economy,” II, X, 1, p. 349, foot note; 
2, p. 305, 
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examined, there was one fact of a very melancholy character which 
could not but impress itself forcibly upon the mind of the observer. 
The labourers in the shipbuilding yards, the “helpers” as they are 
commonly called, had no part or lot in the strike, and yet with the 
suspension of industry they were thrown out of employment. It 
need hardly be said that the resources on which they could fall 
back were far more slender than those of the skilled workmen. A 
system is in vogue, with few exceptions, in the yards on the Tyne 
and the Wear, by which the “‘ platers,” &c., are paid by the piece, 
and the “helpers” by the time.* And thus during the halcyon 
days of prosperity in the shipbuilding trade—and even in brisk 
times we must remember the average working days in a week do 
not seem to be more than four—the platers might earn high wages, 
and yet the helpers might derive little benefit. For the platers 
working by the piece, might stay away from the yards during 
some days of the week, trusting to make up for the time lost by 
extra-hard work upon the remaining days, but the helpers would 
lose their time-wages during the days when the platers were idle, 
and would have to take their share of the high pressure speed on 
the other days. An attempt was made some few years ago by 
a Mr. Lynch, who was himself at one time a labourer in the 
yards, to organise a union among “the helpers,” and to obtain an 
alteration of the system; but the attempt had only a temporary 
success, partly, it seems, from the natural want of cohesion which 
is so characteristic of unskilled labourers, and partly also it is to 
be feared through the opposition of the members of the Boiler- 
makers’ Society, and the importation of labourers from outside to 
take the places of the recalcitrant helpers."? And so, when the 
time of the strike came, the helpers were thrown out of employ- 
ment, with little, if any, resources to meet the distress by which 
they were confronted; and to add to the hardness of their position, 
they were apparently deemed ineligible for relief from the general 
distress fund set on foot during the winter in the city of New- 
castle, because they were regarded as concerned in the strike.” 
In one district, however, at least, they organised a committee, and 
appealed to the public for pecuniary aid. But the fact which is 
so forcibly impressed upon the mind is this, that during all the , 
negotiations between the shipbuilders and the members of the 
Boilermakers’ Society, the helpers seem to have been entirely 
unrepresented. Had they possessed an organisation they could 
hardly have been placed in this melancholy position. 


18 Of, “Industrial Remuneration Conference Report,” pp. 114—118, paper on 
Skilled and Unskilled Labour in the Shipbuilding Trade, by J. Lynch. 

19 Of. op. cit.. pp. 117 and 118. This account is also based in part upon a 
personal interview with Mr. Lynch. 

20 Cf, “ Newcastle Daily Leader,” 1st, 2nd, 6th, and 8th February, 1886. 
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It is in this way, moreover, that increased organisation seems 
to have paved the way for increased harmony. A manufacturer of 
the north of Hngland informed me” that, although he was not 
expressing the opinions of his class, yet he personally thought 
that employers had reason to be thankful to trades unions. He 
was not alluding, indeed, to the small unions, but to the large 
well-organised unions. For now, when disputes occurred, in small 
matters as in great, employers had not to deal with a large body 
of men of conflicting views, and to fear that, when they had 
arranged a settlement with some members of the body, they might 
find themselves still in conflict with others. But they now had the 
advantage of meeting a few representatives, and they knew that 
if they could arrive at a settlement with them, their difficulties 
would be over for the time. 

And there are collateral advantages attaching to this. In a 
large well organised union it is probable that the best men will 
come to the front, and that they will bring the calmest heads and 
the widest experience—and witha] a natural anxiety to relieve the 
strain occasioned by a dispute to the funds of the society—to bear 
on the negotiations into which they enter. It may be, indeed, and 
sometimes is, the case, that under the thoroughly democratic con- 
stitution which is characteristic of most trades unions—with the 
habitual reference of questions to the decision of the whole 
body—the advice of the officials may be overborne by an,impulse 
of prejudice or passion. But the fact still remains that the 
opinions of the officials are, in the nature of things, likely to have 
considerable weight, and that the course of the negotiations will, 
in all probability, ran more smoothly when the employers meet the 
same, or very nearly the same, representatives on each occasion. 
The employers on their part, even if they are not regularly com- 
bined together into an association, are generally, in comparison 
with the men, so few in number, that they can readily unite 
together in such an emergency as a strike. 

It may then perhaps be the case that the “principle of degene- 
“ration,” by which, according to Jevons,” associations of men 
are subject to a tendency to fall away from their original purpose, 
may, in the case of trades unions, assume this pacific form. It 
may be that, as they have undoubtedly contributed to the education 
of the workman, in the broadest sense of the word, by acquainting 
him with some of the conditions of business and teaching him the 
responsibilities of official position; as they have developed their 
function as friendly societies (a function, be it remembered, which 


21 Of. Report of Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade for a similar 
testimony froma shipbuilder on the Clyde. Q. 12018. 
2 Of. ‘The State in Relation to Labour,” by W. 8S. Jevons, pp. 124—127. 
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was originally in some sense forced upon them in order to escape 
the disabilities of the law), and developed it to such a degree that 
it now occupies the most prominent position in their expenditure, 
so that, in the years 1876-80,” 1,393,466/. was spent on benefit 
purposes by seven of the most representative unions, as compared 
with 158,361/. on strikes; so in the future they may be chiefly 
known as the confessed promoters of peace. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison,“ speaking at the Trades Union Congress of 1883, has 
called attention to a significant passage in the report of the 
parliamentary committee for that year: ‘“‘The measure of value of 
‘‘a strong Union lies not so much in the conduct of successful 
“ strikes, as it does in the number of disputes its moral strength 
““ prevents.” 


Whey 


We may now pass on to the consideration of what we have 
distinguished as the second stage in the peaceful settlement of 
industrial disputes. The uncertainty and friction which must 
almost of necessity attach to such occasional and irregular negoti- 
ations as those we have described in connection with the ship- 
building industry of the north, are chiefly due to the fact that the 
two parties are not accustomed to meet one another round a 
common table, and that they therefore come to the negotiations 
with a natural suspicion of each other’s attitude and arguments. 
But if there is a regular board of conciliation in existence in the 
trade, or even if there has grown up a traditional habit of referring 
disputes to arbitration, then a presumption is established in favour 
of mutual concession or peaceful argument in lieu of a resort to 
actual force. There is an organised machinery in existence, and 
there is a habit, which may become almost instinctive, of using 
this machinery. The two parties are accustomed to meet one 
another, and to endeavour to oppose argument to argument rather 
than force to force; and they can scarcely pursue this practice 
without learning to recognise the difficulties which either side may 
have to confront, and without entering, to some extent at least, 
into the position of their opponents. 

A. The board of conciliation and arbitration in the manufac- 
tured iron trade of the north of England, which we propose to 
take as the typical instance of this second stage, has now been in 


2 Of. “Contemporary Review,” September, 1883; “The Work of Trade 
“ Unions,” by G. Howell. On one day during the winter of 1885-86, the Nor- 
thumberland Miners’ Association distributed 3,5612 in relief to 8,398 miners in 
thirty collieries. Cf. “Newcastle Daily Chronicle,” 8th March, 1886. 

2 Cf. “ Contemporary Review,’ ? October, 1883. “The Progress of Labour,” 
by F. Harrison. Cf. also “T Unions,” by W. Trant, pp. 100—106, and 
Typographical Association’s Rules IV, XVIJ, XVIII. 
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existence for some seventeen or eighteen years. Mr. Crompton” 
has drawn very marked attention to its formation and working. 
He maintains that there is no portion of industrial history which 
is more interesting than the improvement effected in the relations 
of masters and men in the manufactured iron trade of the north 
of England. For here there have been most exceptional difficulties 
to overcome. 
(i). In the first place the trade itself has been subject t 

considerable fluctuation. Mr. Spence Watson, who has sat as 
arbitrator on four occasions, and has given a succinct but exhaus- 
tive account of the history of the board in a paper read before the 
Barnsley Chamber of Commerce,” writes that since the formation 
of the board ‘‘it has been tested in every way. Prices have gone 
‘‘ up to their highest point and down to their lowest. There have 
‘“‘ been ‘booms’ and intense depressions. Demand has far exceeded 
‘“‘ supply, and has died away.” The shorthand writer’s reports” 
of proceedings at the different arbitrations supply abundant con- 
firmation of this, and in the employers’ rejoinder,” before Sir 
Joseph Pease, in November, 1882, we find the significant assertion 
that “anticipations in connection with the iron trade are always 
‘“ doubtful, and the foresight of the most experienced is of little 
‘real use.” The following table, which illustrates the greater 
part of the history of wages and of arbitration in the trade, proves 
that this language is by no means exaggerated, and we may fairly 
say that the board of conciliation in the manufactured iron trade 
of the north of England has had as serious difficulties to confront 
in the way of changes in the conditions of industry as could well 
be imagined :— 


2% Cf. “ Industrial Conciliation,” p. 49. 

26 Cf. Lecture on Boards of Arbitration and Conciliation and Sliding Scales, by 
R. Spence Watson. Extracted from the ‘‘ Barnsley Chronicle” of 20th March, 
1886. : 

27 As frequent reference will have to be made to these reports, it will abbre- 
viate the notes to distinguish and refer to them by numbers as below :— 


I. Arbitration before Mr. Dale in July, 1877. 


Ife - Shaw-Lefevre in December, 1878. 
III. z Dale in August and October, 1879. 
IV. ¥ J. W. Pease in April, 1882. 

Vis As Sir J. W. Pease in November, 1882. 
VI. 35 Mr. Spence Watson in January, 1884. 

VII. 3 es April, 1884, 
VIII. ¥ y November, 1884. 
IX. me ns October, 1885. 


All these reports are printed and published at the Ironworkers’ Association Office, 
Grange Road, Darlington, and J have to thank the secretary of the association, 
Mr. Edward Trow, for kindly supplying me with copies. 
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AY Amount| Wages | Per- 
apeber Date Occasion and Nature ; ‘ eee over re centage 
of Duration Selling Price)... 0 
es of of the f Settl t f Shillings} ranged $ Advances 
Se | Settlement. Wages Settlement. eas ge > Ny for (Long | or Re- 
ment. Tron.} Pounds 2} Weight).| duction. 
' ESS Gk Sans S$) dani berients 
— | 1869 4......... _ Jan.—April inclusive _ a ake, 8 - — 
1 | May, 1869...| Mr. R. Kettle’s award ...............| May—Dec. inclusive | 6 11 35 2 64] 8 6 + 56 
29 | Jan.,1870...| Mr. T. Hughes’ award ............... SOP crccetsccecsnacceee 7 — 11257 = 9 6 +10 
3 | Feb. 6,3871) Mr. T. Hughes’ award? ............ Jan. 1—June 30,1871) 7 - 88 = 9 - — 5 
x 
4 | July 25,1871) Mr. T. Hughes’ award (in London). | From July 1, 1871 ...) 7 3 02510 = 9 6 + 5 
Workmen claim advance 
5 Oct. 17,1871] Employers give 5 per cent.advance | Until March 31, 1872 12 To) |p 10m = + 5 
on condition of acceptance of 
sliding scale 
6 | Oct., 1871...| Sliding scale arranged by Mr. D. | For 3 months ending | 7 16 615141 2 9 | 10 6 + 5 
Dale 13 June 380, 1872 
i. July 22,1872) The figures for the three months | To March 31, 1873...) 8 11 6°82 4 - | 12 6 +20 
ending May 381, 1872, gave an 
advance of 75 per cent.; buta 
few days after an advance of 
20 per cent. was given to the 
men in Staffordshire, and this 
created dissatisfaction in the 
North of England. Ata meeting 
of the Board the employers gave 
an advance, in addition to the 
43% per cent., of 12% per cent., 
thus equalising the rates with 
those in Staffordshire 
a April, 1873 Reg ree ey award at Salt- | To Sept. 30, 1873...... IO 12 10 PA Meh | AS + 1% 
; rm 
9 | Oct., 1873...| Mr. R. Kettle’s award at Durham. | Till end of 1878 ...... Ir 19 3637} — 1303 =18 
é Employers claim reduction of 
12% per cent. 
210 Dec. 19,1873} Conference of employers and men | Jan.3—April 4, 1874 |11 15 8°42 — 12 6 — 7% 
from north of England and 
Staffordshire at Birmingham, 
and mutual reduction of 74 per 
cent.19 
11 April10,1874| Meeting of the same at York, and | April4—July 4, 1874 |11 18 3°38 — yan (6) —10 
reduction of 10 per cent. agreed 
upon, after which Derby sliding 
scale to come into operation»? 
fia | 187421 ...... Derby sliding scale ........csss.0 Yor 8 months ending 
Sept. 30, 1874 ...... ro 18 11-7822) - 9 | Ir 9 + 2b. 
Deer SALSA sea. 9 19 108 = 19 Io 9g —10 
March 31, 1875 ...| 9 I 5713 | - 9 9 9 —10 
June 30,1875 ....:. 8 14 3°09 - 9 9 6 — 24 
18 July 15,1875] Mutual arrangement at Darling- | Till end of 1875 ...... Se se bose lene OD 9 - — 5 
ton between employers and 
men of north of England 3 
14 | Jan. 18,1876} Messrs. Williams and Mundella’s | Jan.17—Aug.17,1874| 7 10 4:09 | - 9 8 3 — 7% 
award 4 
wD Aug. 2,1877| Mr. Dale’s award at Darlington. | Till Dec. 31, 187775...) 6 17 1°43 T7625)" 802 = 
Employers claim 10 per cent. 
reduction 
16 | April13,1878| Mr. Dale’s award 27 ..........s008 + — Cup eer W738 4 6 — 7 
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ment. 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24. 


26 


27 


20 


Date 
of 
Settlement. 


Jan. 13, 1879 


Sept.18,1879 


Sept. 18,1879 


Dec. 22, 1879 


Dec. 22, 1879 


Feb. 6, 1882 


April 29,1882 


Nov. 23,1882 


Mar. 19,1885 


Mar. 19, 1883 


Jan. 24, 1884. 


April 18,1884 
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Occasion and Nature 
of the 
Wages Settlement. 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s award at Dar- 
lington. Employers claim re- 
duction of 5 per cent.?8 


Mr. Dale’s award in the matter of 
a special claim for reduction of 
15 per cent. in the wages of 
shinglers, rollers, heaters, and 
shearmen 29 


Mr. Dale’s award at Darlington. 
Employers claim reduction of 
5 per cent.30 


Employers concede advance of 
12% per cent,32a 


Sliding scale fixed by award of 
Mr. Dale (April 23, 1880) on 
basis of 1s. 6d. over shillings 
for pounds.®! Sliding scale was 
to Jast for two years, May 1, 
1880—May 1, 1882 


At meeting of Board by mutual 
arrangement. Advance of 73 
per cent. conceded 38 


Mr. J. W. Pease’s award at Mid- 
dlesbrough.3> Workmen claim 
advance of 73% per cent. for 
current quarter, and arbitrator 
is empowered to settle wages 
from May 1 to October 28, 1882. 
He awarded :— 

May 1—July 31, 1882. No 
alteration 

August 1—September 16. 
25 per cent. advance 

September 16—October 28. 
2% per cent. advance 


Sir J. W. Pease’s award at Mid- 
dlesbrough. Workmen claim 
advance of 7% per cent., and 
employers a reduction of 73 per 
cent. 


Durham agreement between mas- 
ter and men, by which existing 
rates of wages were continued 
until September 29, and then a 
sliding scale was to come into 
force similar to the former one 


Sliding scale as above 37 


Ce ceeeeesees 


Mr. R. 8. Watson’s award at 
Newcastle. Employers, claim 
reduction of 5 per cent. 


Mr. R. S. Watson’s award at 
Newcastle. Employers claim 
reduction of ro per cent. 











Average 
Duration Selling Price 
of Settlement. of 
Tron. 
LS 
For 2 months, and| 6 —- 5°37 
thenceforth subject 
to 1 month’s notice 
Till December 2],and| 5 4 7°41 
then subject to 1 
month’s notice 
Till May 1, 1880 ...... 5 5 8b 
For 3 months ending 
July 31, 1880. ...... 6 2 1174582 
Oct. 31, 1880 ...... 6 10 8:90 
Jamo lees aeeeees 6 8 oor 
April 30, 1881 ....., 6 4 396 
July Ol LSShere ccs. 67493) 47145 
Ot 31, 188i cs. 6 244 
Jan. 31, 1882 _...... 5 19 804 
April 30, 1882 ...... 5 18 1118 
Till April 29, 1882 ...] 5 18 11-18 
Till Oct. 28, 1882...... 6 2 11°23 
May 1—July 31, 1882 am 
Aug. 1—Sept. 16,1882] 6 6 11°97 
Sept. 16—Oct. 28,1882 _ 
Till last Saturday in|] 6 8 6°49 
February, 1883, and 
then subject to 1 
month’s notice 
Till Sept. 29, 1883 ...|6 6 - 
For 2 months ending8 
Nov. 30, 1883 ...... 6 2 4'08%9 
Jan. 31, 1883 ...... 6 - 666 
For 8 months ending | 5 17 11°34 


March 29, 1884 


April 12—June 28,| 5 13 7°20 
1884 
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ber Average |Amount| Wages | Per- 
weabe Date Occasion and Nature F , iy over ne centage 
of Duration Selling Price}... of 
Bettl of of the f Settl t e Shillings} ranged Advance 
é B 0 
a | Settlement. Wages Settlement. OY rca for (Long | or Re- 
meut. Iron. Pounds. | Weight).) duction. 
Biesd: ss d. gs. d. | Pernt, 
98 | June9,1884 | Mutual arrangement between em- | For 3 months to Sep-| 5 8 11°41 1 6®| 9 - — 23 
ployers and men.42 Employers tember 27, 1884 
claim reduction of Io per cent. 
99 | Dee. 1,1884| Mr. R. S. Watson’s award at | Sept. 27—last Satur-| 5 1 8578) — Te) ae = 
Newcastle. Employers claim day in Jan., 1885 
reduction of 5 per cent., and 
workmen claim advance of 5 
per cent. 
30 | Oct. 28,1885) Mr. R. S. Watson’s award at | For 3 months .........) 417 7°75" 1 9 6 9 — 2b 


Neweastle.44 Employers claim 
reduction of 73 per cent. 
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Notes to preceding TABLE. 


1 The average selling price is based upon the prices of bars, angles, plates, and rails. 

2 The custom of the trade is to pay shillings of wages (and a certain amount over) for pounds of prices.) Calls. 

3 There are two weights: imperial ton = 2,240 lbs., and long weight = 2,400 lbs., and the custom in the trade was to 
pay by long weight; and even when in 1879 they were compelled by Act of Parliament to pay imperial weight (cf. II, 1), 
still the calculations continued to be based upon long weight. Cf. VI, 4. 

_ 4 This was the year in which the Board was formed. The figures from this time to January 18, 1876 (inclusive), are 
based partly upon the figures supplied to Mr. Dale as arbitrator in July, 1877, and extracted from the minutes of the Board. 

Bl; 18. 
5 The average selling price for the previous yearly period, and based upon the statements of orders upon the books, 
and the prices to be realised from them. These returns were not subjected to verification by an accountant until 
February, 1872. Cf. 1, 11, 15. 

: 5, PT cent. advance in other tonnage rates = 6d. per ton on puddling. Cf. II, 10; VI, 3. 
Pots 15. 

8 Prices on books, but the award, according to the men (of. I1, 7), was really based on the prices quoted in the “Tron 
and Coal Trades Review,” which averaged 61. 12s. 6d. 

9 Against this award the men protested. Cf. IIT, 20. 

10 Gf. M4, 7. 

ll Cf. statement in Mr. J. W. Pease’s award. IV, 24. i 

2 aa principle was now adopted of fixing the rate of wages in accordance with the returns of selling prices in the 

ast. Cf. II, 7. 
¥ 13 "The wages for the ensuing quarter were to be based upon the selling prices of the preceding quarter. 

14 The returns of Mr. Waterhouse, the accountant to the Board, here begin. These are the figures for the three 
months ending February 28, 1872, and are obtained by examination of the employers’ books according to a method fully 
described below. Gf. VI, 7. 

Cf. AV, 7. 

16 On this award the men base a contention that as wages have not followed prices in this case up to their highest 
point, so they ought not to follow them down to their lowest point. Cf. IV, 7. 

17 The prices were also placed before the arbitrator of the returns up to September 30, and = 111. 128. 5:99d. Cf. IV, 7. 

18 = signifies that no alteration was made by the arbitrator. Cf. LV, 7. : 

" i. A a for a sliding scale for the two districts was also agreed upon, and a joint committee appointed to arrange 
etails. Cf. LV, 7. 

20 Meetings of the joint committee were held at Derby and London. At York the North of England employers at 
first demanded a reduction of 20 per cent., but the Midland employers suggested a compromise of Io per cent. Cf. LV, 8. 

21 The fizures from this point to December 31, 1881 (February 6, 1882), are based partly on those placed before the 
elo by ie employers on January 4, 1884 (cf. VI, 3 and 4), and so far as mere accuracy goes, recognised as correct by 

emen. Cf. VI, 4. 

22 Based upon the prices for the three months ending May 31. Obtained in a manner described below. Cf. I, 11. 

23 At a meeting at Newcastle on March 6, 1875, the North of England employers resolved to give notice of the 
discontinuance of the scale after the 30th of June following. 1,18. The masters say this was necessitated by the decline 
of the iron rail trade. I, 11. 

% At this arbitration a single umpire, together with two arbitrators, was appointed, and the award was made by the 
arbitrators. The award gave great dissatisfaction to the men, and they claimed that a new principle was introduced, 
i.¢., that the decision was based on the depression of trade, and not on the selling prices. Cf. 1,6; 117; VL ll. 

2% And thenceforward subject to three months’ notice of alteration. 

2 It seems to have been about this figure, and to have risen to 1s. 9d. and 2s. Cf. VI, 5. 

27 The men coutend that this award was not based upon selling prices. II, 6. ‘ ; 

28 The men contend that the words of the arbitrator show that the award was based not upon selling prices, but upon 
Staffordshire rates. Gf. VI, 5. Here too there was a single umpire together with two arbitrators. VE LSA 

Some doubt was felt as to the exact interpretation of the award, and Mr. Dale was asked his opinion upon the 
matter in October. At this meeting the nominal 123 per cent on the gross earnings, and the 8} per cent. on the net 
earnings, was modified to & per cent. (of. {1I, 21). But the “helpers” still objected, and Mr, Dale sat as arbitrator in a 
case where the helpers at Consett were specially concerned, on November 29, 1879, and a further modification seems to have 
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been made (cf. IV, 19). An unsuccessful appeal was made to Mr. Dale on November 27, 1880, and to Mr. J. W. Pease on 
April 15, 1882, to restore this special reduction. Cf. LV, 19 (= 22 infra). 

30 This award established no “permanent” relation between selling prices and wages (cf. III, 15). 

31 Jn the previous negotiations the employers offered shillings for pounds, and the men claimed 1s. 6d. The 
employers then advanced to 1s. 3d., and the decision between this and 1s. 6d. as the basis of the scale was referred to ~ 
Mr. Dale, who fixed it at 1s.6d. Cf. VI, 4 and 5. 

32. These figures are for the quarter ending March 3}, 1880, &c., and so on throughout the scale. Cf. VI, 3. 

82a Of. 1V,9. Given in consideration of the American boom, and in anticipation, and to induce the acceptance of the 
sliding scale, but not “ justified’? by actual results. IV, 11, 24; VI,10,14; VII, 9. 

32b Cf. VI, 13. 

2c The amount of shillings for pounds would apparently be for No. 1 in the table 2s.; 2, 29. 64.; 3, 28.; 4, 28. 6d.5 
9, 1s. 3d.; 10, 9d.; 11, 6d. below shillings; 22, 2s. above shillings, 2s. 3d , 2s. 6d.; and for No. 29, 2s. The general principle 
on which the calculation is made is seemingly of the following nature: for every pound, one shilling; for every quarter of 
a pound (.¢., 5s.), a quarter of a shilling (z.e., 3d.). Until prices have reached the half-crown, coming half way between 
the 5s., wages are calculated on the basis of the previous 5s., but when prices have passed beyond the half-crown, on the 
succeeding 5s. Thus, on the basis of 1s. 6d. over shillings for pounds, 5/. would give 6s. 6d.; 5/. 5s., ae Bl. TOS:, sae 
51. 18. 62., 68. 6d.; 51. 38. 6d., 68. gd. Cf. 1X, 5. Cf. also “Sliding Scales in the Iron Industry,” by J. E.C. Munro, p. 19. 

33 The men were dissatisfied with the returns of prices for the quarter ending December 31, 1881, and some of them 
intimated by notice to the employers their intention of stopping work after January 31, 1882. The Board passed a 
resolution stating that immediate inquiry should be made into the question of wages, but that all must continue at work. 


In ee cases, however, a stoppage actually took place, and a demand for 7} per cent. advance was conceded by the Board 
on February 6. 


34 Cf. Mr. J. W. Pease’s award. Cf. EV, 23. 


35 Cf. 29 supra. A strike followed this award, but Mr. (then Sir) J. W. Pease was again selected as arbitrator m 
November. Cf. V,6. The award was partly based on prospective prices. 

36 Cf. VI, 6. 
87 Notice was given on November 22, 1883, to suspend the scale on December 29, 1883. 
38 Prices were to be ascertained every two instead of every three months. Cf. VII, 6. 
39 = prices for the two months ending August 31, 1883. 
SORT CFU LG amv Ul, 2 Cf. VII, 4. 42 (Cf. VIII, 3. 
438 Cf. VIII, 8. The application of the award dated from October 1, and the last ascertainment previous was for 
J nly Aaah and = 51. 3s. 11'09d., but the arbitrator had also before him the September—October returns. Cf. 1X, 10. 

44 The question of a sliding scale had been diseussed since the last arbitration. IX, 4. : 

a Of. IX, 4. 46 Cf. [X, 6 and 17. 47 Cf. 1X, 10. 

N.B.—For the compilation of this table I ought to say that J am solely responsible. Errors of detail may have erept 

in, and the table is unfortunately not complete in all particulars. But I have endeavoured to secure as much completeness 
and freedom from error as the examination of the reports of arbitration cases has enabled me to attain, and in a number of 


instances I have fortunately had the opportunity of copying verbatim from these reports. The particular sources of my 
information on each point are indicated in the preceding notes. 


(ii). But the history of the successful working of the board is 
instructive on several other accounts, and it is hard to suppose that 
any board of conciliation could have greater difficulties with which 
to contend than those which have been triumphantly overcome 
in the case of the manufactured iron trade of the North. And 
hence we may fairly argue from its undoubted success to the 
likelihood of equal, and if possible greater, success in other 
industries and other districts. 

Previously to the formation of the board the relations between 
masters and men seem to have been of the most unfriendly descrip- 
tion. The trade itself had been characterised by a development of 
extraordinary rapidity. The labour, Mr. Crompton” tells us, had 
been chiefly supplied by immigrants from other districts or trades, 
and among their number were several Irishmen. The sudden 
increase in the population of Middlesbrough between 1861 and 
1871” abundantly illustrates this point, and the men employed in 
the trade were thus to a large extent complete strangers to the 
masters. This fact alone was of very unfavourable promise for the 
existence of amicable relations. 

The labour again of puddling iron ealls for a considerable 
amount of hard physical toil, and is so exhaustive in character that 


2 Cf. “ Industrial Conciliation,” p. 54, 3° 108 per cent. 
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it is anything but calculated to promote intellectual self-culture 
among the workmen in their leisure hours. We may readily 
believe that a puddler, who was asked to speak at a meeting 
at Sunderland, was expressing a great deal of truth in a small 
number of words, when he said that he was sorry that he had been 
asked to speak, because he was “ not educated, but was a puddler,” 
and the comment of one of the workmen’s delegates at the board 
upon this is very significant, and can hardly be suspected of 
excessive exaggeration. ‘“ Puddlers,” he says, “as a class are not 
“very intelligent, and if they were very intelligent they would 
“not be puddlers.”** We need not therefore be astonished, the 
wonder would rather be that it should be otherwise, if we meet 
with evidence to which we may again have occasion to refer—of 
difficulty experienced in some instances by the representatives of 
the men in obtaining the adherence of their constituents to the 
decisions of the board. Thus the workmen state before the arbi- 
trator in April, 1882,” that “‘ at various times the existence of the 
‘‘ board has been jeopardised, but the loyalty of the majority has 
‘‘ enabled us to be successful.” And again, “ many times owing 
“to the action of either employers or workmen, the continuance of 
‘“‘ the board has been in great danger.” Mr. Trow, the workmen’s 
secretary,** urges before the arbitrator at Newcastle, in January, 
1884, that he is “ often told” that he is an “‘employer’s man,” and 
the employers frankly recognise the difficulties of the position 
occupied by the representatives of the men. Thus Mr. Whitwell, 
in July, 1877, says,* that he quite admits that there is “an amount 
“ of covert irritation® throughout the lodges connected’ with the 
board, and he adds, ‘“‘we have no opportunity to know exactly 
‘“‘ how strong it is, and therefore I feel great sympathy, more than 
“IT would like to express at this table, for the operative members 
‘present at this meeting. They have a great deal to contend with. 
‘¢ Whereas we only represent our individual firms, they speak for 
“ hundreds and thousands of men, who all have something to say 
‘‘to them when they meet them at their various meetings.” 
The arbitrator himself, who was on that occasion Mr. Dale, says” 
that he believes the difficulties of the workmen have been great 
in inducing large bodies of men to appreciate the reasons for 
their conduct at the meetings of the board. 

But if there are these difficulties connected with the working of 
the board, the position of affairs previous to its formation was still 


31 Of, IX, 18. Cf. contra, VI, 12. 32 Cf. IV, 6. 

8° CF AV, 16. a Cea VARY. we oOfF 1, 17, 

36 This feeling seems to have been occasioned during a special dispute with a 
particular firm. 


37 Of, I, p. 18. 
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more unpromising. In 1866 there was a strike and lock-out lasting 
for some five months, and “ producing a great deal of misery on the 
‘“‘ one side, and a great deal of poverty on the other.” This was 
followed by an arrangement among the masters for “‘ combined 
‘“‘ action,” and the formation of a large ‘‘ guarantee fund,” out of 
which payment was to be made to employers who were “ troubled 
“ by strikes,” as compensation for any reasonable loss they might 
thus have sustained. The relations between the two parties, which 
indeed were far from amicable before this, now became even more 
unfriendly, and we find more than one allusion” in the arbitration 
reports to this unsatisfactory state of affairs. In 1869, however, 
steps were taken which led to the formation of a board of conciliation 
and arbitration. A demand for an advance in wages had been made 
by the men, and their representatives met the masters at a con- 
ference, and it was as the outcome of this conference that the board 
was established. The plan on which it is formed is described in 
detail by Mr. Watson in the pamphlet to which we have referred,” 
and in its broad outlines it may be said, if we except the absence 
of a legal character and of legal sanctions, to resemble the consti- 
tution of the French and Belgian consetls de prud’hommes," and 
may be taken as a type of most, if not all, of the boards of con- 
ciliation and courts of arbitration established in this country. 

B (i). Now it is I think apparent that conciliation is far more 
satisfactory in industrial matters than arbitration, and that mutual 
concession is as much to be preferred to authoritative arbitration, 
even when the reference to arbitration is voluntarily made, as 
willing arbitration is to be preferred to the compulsion of a 
legalised tribunal. Even under the French system of legalised 
arbitration, out of thirty or forty thousand or more cases annually 
submitted to the conseils, some 70 per cent. appear to be settled by 
the conciliatory action of the ‘“ bureau particulier.” *” In the manu- 
factured iron trade of the north of Hngland during the seventeen 
years of the existence of the board of conciliation and arbitration, 
the standing committee had, up to the Ist of March, 1886, held 
276 meetings, and adjusted nearly 800 disputes, while the board itself 
had only met 97 times, and in some 17 cases alone had reference 
been made to arbitration.“ At the annual meeting of the board 
held on 1st February, 1886—at which it is worthy of notice that 
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the president expressed“ a hope that ‘before long there would be 
‘an organisation in connection with the shipbuilding trades some- 
“ thing like that which existed amongst the iron trade, by which 
“reference to an arbitrator could be made”—the report for the 
year stated that ‘with one exception, the committee had been able 
‘to dispose of all the cases brought before them without the 
“ necessity of calling in the referee.” 

In the Durham and Northumberland coal trades, where, as we 
shall see hereafter, sliding scales have been in successful working 
for some years, the general principle of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion has been applied during a still longer period, but latterly 
since the introduction of the sliding scale it is conciliation which 
has been chiefly employed. In the Durham trade a joint com- 
mittee of masters and men was formed some fourteen years 
ago, and is now composed, according to Mr. Watson,” of twelve 
members—six selected by the Durham Coalowners’ Association, 
and six by the Durham Miners’ Association—and a chairman 
chosen annually by the two associations. All disputes arising 
at particular collieries between masters and men which are 
laid before the committee, may be settled by its own decision or 
referred to arbitration ; and should the arbitrators disagree about 
the appointment of an umpire, the selection is to be made by the 
judge of the Durham. county court. A considerable number of 
cases come before the committee; for even under a sliding scale 
there are occasions for minor disputes, as wages still vary from 
colliery to colliery, or even from seam to seam according to the 
special degree of difficulty of working. In most of these cases, which 
numbered 390 in the year 1881, and in 1882 amounted to 493, 
in 18838 to 562, and in 1884 to 629, arbitration is not invoked; and 
in 1883 only 37 of the 562 cases were referred to arbitration, and 17 
were reported upon by persons ‘‘nominated to inquire into the facts.” 
In 1884 23 questions were treated in this latter fashion, and 45 were 
settled by arbitration. In Northumberland® also a joint com- 
mittee was founded upon a similar basis in March, 1873, to discuss 
‘all questions” (according to a statement made“ at an arbitration 
in March, 1875)*° “of mere local importance affecting individual 


44 Of. “ Newcastle Daily Leader,” 2nd February, 1886, There is an appa- 
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45 Of. “ Boards of Arbitration,” &c., pp. 6 and 7. 
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‘“‘ pits or portions thereof.” Six members of this committee are 
chosen, as in Durham, by the masters’ association (the “ Steam 
‘“* Collieries Defence Association’”’), and six by the miners’ union 
(the ‘‘ Northumberland Miners’ Mutual Confident Association”’). At 
first, unlike the Durham board, its decision “ was not to be final, 
‘““ but was to take the form of a recommendation,’ and to be sub- 
mitted for approval or rejection to the votes of the general body 
of the trade. But since then the rules have been remodelled, and 
now, aS in Durham, its decision is final. During its existence 
it has adjusted with very little delay more than 3,000 questions.*® 

Joint committees have similarly been formed in other coal 
mining districts,” as for instance in Cumberland in connection 
with the sliding scale arrangement of 1882, where the committee 
consists of four coalowners and four representatives of the men, 
and a secretary appointed by either side; and in South Wales a 
joint committee was established in 1875, and consisted originally of 
five representatives of either side, but the number of this committee 
has since undergone some modification. The principle of concilia- 
tion has also been successfully introduced into other trades, and 
notably by Mr. Mundella into his own trade of hosiery at Notting- 
ham in 1860. Here, where the board consisted, according to 
Mr. Weeks,” of twenty-one members annually elected, there was a 
triple provision for conciliation. Hndeavours to arrange disputes 
were to be made in the first instance by the two secretaries. Then 
the matter was to be brought before a committee of inquiry, 
consisting of two representatives of either side; and only in the 
third place, if reconciliation were not previously effected, the board 
was to decide the question. Should there be disagreement here, 
provision was made for the intervention of a referee. 

(ii). The advantages of conciliation over arbitration, as the 
evidence we have mentioned abundantly indicates, are in a certain 
sense obvious, but they will perhaps be brought into clearer relief 
by the negative method of examining the difficulties and disadvan- 
tages attaching to arbitration. It must, however, be premised that 
it seems to be necessary to make some provision for resort to 
arbitration. There must be a final court of appeal, though that 


K = Report of Arbitration before Sir (then Mr.) R. Kettle, in March, 1875. 
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court be habitually kept in the background; for otherwise there 
will be no way out of a deadlock. Nor must it be forgotten that 
in cases where there is no permanent board of conciliation in 
existence it is sometimes found better to end a dispute by 
reference to a neutral arbitrator. 

For an illustrative instance of the necessity of this provision 
for the occasional intervention of an arbitrator, we may take the 
lace trade at Nottingham. Mr. Brooksbank, the president of the 
Lace Manufacturers’ Association, and also of the board of con- 
ciliation, states, in his evidence” before the Royal Commission on 
the Depression of Trade, that there are three branches in the 
Nottingham lace trade: the lace used for millinery, dress, and 
fancy purposes, the lace used for curtains, and the lace used for 
plain nets; and that there are three corresponding sections of the 
board of conciliation. Each section meets and arranges the prices 
to be paid for various kinds of work, and if the members of the 
section fail to come to an agreement the matter is brought before 
the whole board. ‘“ But,” he adds, ‘‘one weak point in our 
“ present arrangement is, that if we fail to agree we must either 
‘lock the men out or the men strike;”’ in fact the men refuse to 
allow any question to be referred to any “ referee.” 

A way out of a deadlock of this nature may be provided in 
more than one direction, but in the final resort there must 
inevitably be a single arbitrator, referee, or umpire. In the 
manufactured iron trade of the north, if the standing committee 
fail to come to an agreement, the referee, whose appointment is 
apparently permanent, is summoned; and in a similar way, if the 
board cannot agree upon any point, an arbitrator is chosen. In 
the Durham coal trade questions are sometimes referred by the 
joint committee to an umpire, and sometimes to persons nominated 
to inquire into the facts, and before the construction of the 
sliding scale in March, 1877, disputes about the general rate of 
wages had for some time been adjusted by arbitration. In the 
Northumberland coal trade a similar practice has been followed, 
and like provisions appear to exist in connection with most of the 
sliding scales® which have been put into operation. 

If indeed. the chairman of the committee or board. be invested 
with a casting vote he has, for all practical purposes, the power of 
an arbitrator; and in the case of the sliding scale arranged in the 
year 1877 in the Durham coal trade, the chairman of the joint 

82 Cf, Report, Q. 6602. Originally there seems to have been a standing 
referee. Cf. “ Industrial Conciliation,” p. 46. 

53 Of, “Sliding Scales in the Iron Industry.” By J. KE. Crawford Munro, 
pp. 29, 35, 38, and 41. Cf. also “ Sliding Scales in the Coal Industry,” pp. 21, 
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committee is actually named as umpire in the event of any 
dispute arising, and should he be unable to act himself, he is 
to appoint some other umpire in his stead. In the manufactured 
iron trade of the South Staffordshire district, wages have been 
arranged by the president of the board since the abolition of the 
sliding scale in September, 1883;° but in this case, on the 
reconstitution of the board, which was effected some years ago, 
a provision was made’? for the election of a president who could 
take no part in the discussion, but enjoyed the possession of a 
casting vote. In this way the delay caused by the necessity 
of specially summoning the referee, on particular occasions when 
his intervention was required, was avoided; and in addition to 
the president the board has also a chairman.” There seems 
indeed to be considerable weight in the argument urged by 
Mr. Mundella,® that it is more in accordance with the principle of 
conciliation, and more likely to conduce to the permanence of 
amicable relations, if there is discussion at the meetings of the 
boards and the committees without actual voting. Hach party 
should endeavour to work towards a common unanimous agree- 
ment, and then, should this prove impossible, a referee should be 
- summoned who should indeed be a member of the board, but 
should attend those meetings alone where his presence is needed to 
adjust a dispute, or, at least, should only intervene where his 
mediation is required. Mr. Whitwell, the president of the board 
of conciliation in the manufactured iron trade of the north, who 
has frequently acted as the employers’ advocate at courts of 
arbitration, states himself® before Mr. Watson in April, 1884, 
that he is ‘‘ placed in an awkward position in being president of 
“the board and advocate for the employers as well,’ and that he 
‘‘ would rather occupy the judicial position of president.” And 
from this we may fairly argue a fortiorc that a chairman or 
president of a board who has, unlike Mr. Whitwell, the possession 
of a casting vote, is better situated if he has no direct interest in 
the matters he is called upon to decide, and is not an active 
contributor to the discussions which take place, or the arguments 
which are advanced. 
(iii) («). Some provision, then, it is clear, for a final appeal to 
a single individual is necessary. But it seems equally evident that 
the occasions for such an appeal should be reduced to as limited a 
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number as possible. For there are, as we stated before, several 
difficulties attaching to arbitration. There is one indeed which is 
involved, in only a less degree, in conciliation, and that is the 
possibility that the decision may not be loyally accepted. That 
this may happen, even in the case of conciliation, is proved by the 
occurrence of strikes against the decisions of the joint committee 
in the Durham coal trade. But Mr. Watson states® that since the 
formation of the committee the strikes, which have indeed been 
only of a local character, have been also “of short duration,” and 
that a “very small percentage” alone have been against the 
decisions of the committee. ‘‘ The stoppages of work,” he adds, 
‘from whatever cause, have steadily decreased, and were in 1884: 
“‘ scarcely one half of what they were in 1882.’ And with regard 
to the Northumberland committee, he affirms®™ that ‘‘its decisions 
“ have scarcely ever been called in question, and no serious opposi- 
“tion to them has been raised upon any occasion.’ In the case 
of conciliation indeed it is very unlikely that adherence should not 
be given to the decision of the committee or board. For when 
once the principle has become thoroughly established, the two 
parties meet prepared to arrive at a mutual agreement, and are 
ready to give and accept concessions, to discuss arguments with 
fairness, and weigh them with carefulness and without bias; and 
they do not come to the meetings of the board or committees with 
the intention of enforcing at all hazards a foregone conclusion. The 
spirit in which the decision is obtained is likely to be the spirit in 
which it will be observed. 

But in the case of arbitration there is ew hypothesi initial 
disagreement between the two parties, and either side in the 
nature of things cannot help feeling that its case is the stronger. 
It is indeed for this reason that the argument sometimes advanced 
for the legalisation of courts of arbitration has some weight, for 
the decision of the arbitrator would thus be accompanied by a 
legal sanction. Under Lord St. Leonards’ Act of 1867 it might 
be enforced by proceedings of distress, sale, or imprisonment ; 
‘and in the Wolverhampton building trades, where a permanent 
arbitration court for the three trades of plasterers, carpenters, 
and bricklayers was established by Sir Rupert Kettle,” and lasted 
until the year 1875, when the bricklayers and plasterers seceded 
in consequence of dissatisfaction felt by the former with reference 
to a particular award, a code of working rules was drawn up 
by the representatives of the employers and the employed, and 
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posted in the different workshops. A breach of this code was a 
breach of contract, and could be legally punished. In the pottery 
trade, where, Mr. Weeks tells us, there had been no general strike 
between 1836 and the time when he was writing (7.e., 1878), a clause 
had been inserted in the contracts for hiring, providing for the 
reference of disputes to arbitration; and Mr. Mundella’s Act of 
1872” seems to have aimed at an object somewhat similar to this. 
But there appear to be very powerful reasons for excluding law 
and lawyers as such from the matter, if there is to be any 
genuine feeling of conciliation as the result of acts of conciliation. 
There may however be an agreement of a definite character, 
binding in honour, whatever may be the case at law, between the 
two parties to an arbitration. In the manufactured iron trade 
of the north an agreement of submission has to be signed by the 
representatives of the employers and the workmen concerned in 
a dispute, before the standing committee commences its investi- 
gation of the affair. And even if such an agreement is not put 
into writing, it is generally taken for granted, and in the majority 
of cases the decisions of industrial arbitrators are loyally observed. 
There are however instances to the contrary effect. 

In the manufactured iron trade of the north we find more than 
one allusion™ to dissatisfaction felt on the part of the men at the 
influence of the board of conciliation upon their position as 
compared with that of the workmen in other districts and trades. 
A formal protest seems to have been raised against the award of 
Mr. Hughes in February, 1871, and a successful appeal was made 
to Mr. Dale in 1879 to explain, if not to reconsider, a decision he 
had given in an arbitration affecting the wages of special classes 
of ironworkers.” An actual strike, though of a momentary nature, 
appears to have taken place against the first award of Sir 
Joseph Pease in 1882," and indeed immediately previous to that 
award there had been a suspension of work on the part of some of 
the operatives, in violation it is true of a special resolution of the 
board, which had not apparently been fully understood, but also it 
appears in contravention of the habitual and recognised rules.” 
The employers on their part are charged by the operative delegates 
with infringement of the principles” and actual rules of the board, 
both in meeting”—with the best intentions, it is admitted, but 
still in direct violation of principle—the men who had ignored the 
authority of the board on this occasion, and pledging themselves, 
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through the mouth of the president, to vote for an advance in 
wages if the men would on their side resume work; and in 
enforcing at other times alterations in the conditions of working 
without allowing the men affected the right of appeal to the board. 
And Sir Joseph Pease in his award states” his opinion that the 
operatives alleged, as he thought, “with considerable truth, the 
“fact that their loyalty to arbitration had stood the test better 
“than had always been the case with some of the employers.”’ 
- But he adds that he “ recognised on both sides a strong desire to 
“do that which was right and reasonable, and abide by the 
“ decision of an arbitrator in whose award one side or the other 
‘might not fully unite, rather than jeopardise the enormous 
“industries in which they were mutually so greatly interested.” 

And against the facets which we have mentioned above we have 
to set no little amount of evidence of an opposite character. ‘“ The 
“partial stoppage of works,” urges” Mr. Trow, the advocate for 
the men in 1877,:“on one or two occasions owing to misunder- 
“standing, has in the north of England been within the narrowest 
‘possible limits ..... and the career of our board has been one 
“of almost uninterrupted triumph and success.”” And seven years 
later, after the board had had to pass through troublous waves, 
we find him asserting before Mr. Watson in November, 1884, that 
“during the fifteen years preceding”’ the previous ‘‘ December the 
“board” had “‘been the most successful institution in settling 
““ wages, locally or generally, of any institution that was ever 
“established in connection with the trade of this or any other 
“country.” ‘‘I challenge,” he eloquently adds, “‘the employers or 
‘any historian to point to a parallel in the history of the trade of 
“the whole universe, where so many disputes have been settled 
‘‘ amicably, where such a strong confidence has been established 
‘‘ between employers and employed, or where such a spirit of 
“ conciliation has been displayed between employers and workmen, 
“as has been displayed in this district during the fifteen years of 
“‘ this board’s existence.” Nor is this in any sense the language 
of empty exaggeration ; for on the 4th of October, 1881, Mr. Dale 
was publicly presented with his portrait at Darlington as a 
testimony to his services in connection with arbitration, and at 
the gathering of representatives of capital and labour which took 
place upon that occasion, abundant testimony was borne to the 
“ undeniable success of arbitration in connection with™ the north of 
“ England iron trade;” and the loyalty evinced both by employers 
and employed to the principle met with ample recognition. 

(8). The second disadvantage attaching to arbitration is 
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closely connected with the first, and it is this: there is necessarily 
an element of contentiousness in arbitration proceedings. The two 
parties come before the arbitrator resolved to secure victory if pos- 
sible, and to prove that the position of the other side is untenable, 
‘and that its arguments are inconclusive. But in the case of 
conciliation they are—or should be—desirous of arriving at a 
common agreement by means of mutual concession. It is true 
that the discussion before an arbitrator may be conducted with 
perfect courtesy, and indeed with few, if any exceptions, it is 
so conducted. In the Northumberland coal trade for instance 
we find the two parties commencing their cases with appreciative 
remarks of their opponents. The owners speak" of the miners as 
forming, “ both physically and morally, a most advanced type of 
“ mankind, from which some of our most talented and clever 
‘‘ inventors and senators have been drawn, and from which, with 
“ oreat skill and judgment, some of the ablest advocates have been 
“* selected that ever represented any body of men.” They allude” 
more than once to the friendly relations which have existed in the 
trade, to the absence of any great strikes, and to the adjustment 
of difficulties by amicable negotiation and conference; and they 
express a hope that these relations may continue. The miners, on 
their side, refer” in similar terms to the “tone and spirit” in which 
the employers’ case is advanced before Sir Rupert Kettle, in March, 
1875. They accept “frankly, in the spirit in which it is given,” the 
offer of the employers to submit certain accounts to the inspection 
of the “umpire,” and they do not attempt to throw any doubt upon 
‘“‘ the mathematical accuracy of the figures given, or to call in ques- 
** tion the fairness of the data supplied ” to the accountants who have 
prepared the statement in question. On both sides again there is 
evidence of a desire to be fair and accurate in their arguments. 
The owners” “‘have endeavoured to conduct”’ their “investigations 
‘“‘ with perfect fairness and justice to both parties.” They “are 
‘“‘ willing and wishful and desirous to lay everything fair and 
‘“above-board open to” the umpire.” The men acknowledge™ 
the difficulty the owners may feel in acquainting them with the 
details of their accounts, and hold that it would be ‘unjust and 
“ungenerous not to admit that large sums have been expended by a 
‘“‘ majority of the employers in building new houses of a better kind, 
‘“‘and in improving the old houses ” provided for their miners® and 
not to take this into account in discussing the monetary value and 
pecuniary expense of such accommodation. The arbitrators, again, 
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on successive occasions, take the opportunity afforded when giving 
their awards to recognise the fairness and justice of either side. 
Sir Rupert Kettle alludes to “the implicit confidence with which 
“each side has received any verbal statement from the other 
“during the whole progress” of the arbitration, and to “the 
thoroughly friendly spirit in which, from first to last, the discus- 
‘sions have been conducted.’’* Lord Herschell affirms that the 
arbitration “could not possibly have been conducted in a more 
‘excellent spirit or more ably than it was.” And Sir Lyon Playfair 
expresses® his “strong sense of the eminent fairness and ability” 
with which the arbitration “has been conducted on both sides.” 
Similar language is to be found in the awards and utterances of 
arbitrators® in the manufactured iron trade of the north. 

But despite of this evidence, it is hardly te be supposed that 
when either party has pecuniary interests at stake, and on one side 
at least it may well be that the very means of subsistence are 
imperilled ; when either party is endeavouring, with all the force 
and abundance of argument that it can command, to convince the 
arbitrator of the justice of its own contention and the erroneous 
nature of that of its opponent; and when they both know, as 
Sir Joseph Pease remarked” on one occasion, that somebody must 
be “ hurt” by the award on whichever side it may be—under such 
a condition of things as this it can hardly be supposed that arbitra- 
tion is not calculated to excite some contentiousness, and in all 
probability to leave behind a little soreness of feeling. Either 
party may, as Sir Joseph Pease adds, learn the difficulties which its 
opponents have to confront, if it hears those difficulties stated in 
the strongest terms and enforced with the greatest emphasis at an 
arbitration court, but in the nature of things it can hardly help 
feeling that its own difficulties are sterner and more serious. The 
regular statement then of arguments on either side seems not 
unlikely to accentuate the grounds of mutual opposition, and the 
irregular discussion of points which may arise incidentally during 
the arbitration is calculated to create some feeling of irritation. 

(y). This consideration naturally conducts to another objection. 
In an arbitration case either side is eager to bring forward any and 
every argument which is likely to tell for its advantage, and hence 
the discussion must be carried to a considerable length. This evil 
may, to some extent, be avoided by the observance of a definite 
form of procedure, and by the selection of an arbitratér who is 
thoroughly conversant with the details of the trade. The first of 
these provisions is generally, if not universally, adopted; and 
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indeed some irritation is felt and some objection raised if any 
departure is made from the established procedure. The details of 
the procedure may indeed be varied from time to time, and the 
court may sit for a longer or a shorter period. But in its broad 
characteristics it remains unaltered, and in some instances there 
has been an insistance on rigid and almost pedantic adherence to 
recognised forms which seems to emphasise the danger, if a legal 
character were given to these courts, of sacrificing the spirit of 
conciliation to the letter of legal technicality, and of calling into 
being a body of professional advocates, whose services would be 
absolutely needed to understand and handle the precedents which 
might, in industrial as in other matters, be multiplied on precedents 
according to the traditional usage of English law. Defined, how- 
ever, as the procedure is in its main outlines, it is open to variation 
on points of detail; and even in its broad characteristics it admits 
of lengthy and almost prolix discussion. And indeed if the real 
facts of the case are to be brought within the cognisance of the 
arbitrator or umpire, there must be an elasticity of detail and a 
possibility of prolonged investigation. Thus Sir Rupert Kettle, 
sitting as arbitrator in the Northumberland coal trade, insists® that 
the parties to the case have not come there to “reserve or hold 
“back anything,’ and he disclaims for himself any intention to 
give countenance to the theory sometimes propounded that 
arbitrators’ awards are given by “‘some splitting of the difference,” 
or “softening the way,” or “making things pleasant.” On his 
part he requires ‘‘to go to the root of the matter minutely as a 
‘‘man of business before” he gives his “ judgment.” In a similar 
spirit Lord Herschell said that® he would not “confine” the dis- 
cussion ‘‘in any technical way,” but if any fresh point was dealt 
. with at any stage which the other side had not heard before, he 
“ should always desire that the matter should be discussed until 
“ each side had heard all that the other has to put forward.” And 
in the iron trade, Mr. Dale really sums up the matter by saying,” 
‘We want to get all the facts out. We don’t want to stand on a 
“mere formality.” 

(1). If indeed the arbitrator is thoroughly conversant with the 
details of the trade, there is less necessity for elaboration of argu- 
ment or prolonged discussion. This familiarity with detail may be 
secured by the appointment of an arbitrator who is himself a 
member of the trade. To this course, however, it is obvious that 
there may be objections; for it may conceivably arouse suspicions 
of bias in the minds of either side; and though these suspicions 
may be entirely unfounded, yet they are hardly unnatural. For, 
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as Mr. Dale points out,” the feelings not merely of the representa- 
tives of either party, who may be proof against any tendency to 
mistrust the arbitrator—who, indeed, in the majority of cases has 
been selected by a body of which they themselves form part—but 
the feelings of their constituents also have to be taken into account. 
The chief difficulties, moreover, involved in the selection of an out- 
sider can be to some extent overcome. In the first place there is 
the necessity of explaining to him such technicalities of the trade as 
may be necessary to render intelligible the terminology employed 
by either side. In the second place he must be acquainted with 
such of the past history of the trade, and of the proceedings at 
previous arbitrations, as may enable him to appraise at their proper 
value the contentions and arguments of either party. Thus Sir 
Rupert Kettle has to be informed” by the Northumberland miners 
that the underground men are there divided into “ hewers” and 
“‘ off-hand men,” and that the above ground men are called 
“bankmen ;”’ whereas in Staffordshire the latter are termed 
“banksmen,” and the former are classified as “‘pikemen” and 
“bandmen;” and Lord Herschell has to be told® that there are 
classes of men employed in and about the mines, who are not con- 
nected with the miners’ union. And in the iron trade, the 
president, in opening the proceedings of the board before Mr. 
Watson, expresses** the gist of the matter when he says, “ we cannot 
“expect him (t.e., Mr. Watson) to be so well acquainted with the 
“details of our trade as one who for years has been intimately 
*‘ connected with it;” and Mr. Watson himself remarks that this 
ignorance may “ occasion from time to time some slowness ”’ in the 
proceedings. “I shall require,” he adds, ‘an explanation of 
“ technical terms.” 

(2). Now these difficulties may possibly be in some measure 
avoided by the method generally followed in the Northumberland 
and Durham coal trades, by which either party appoints two 
arbitrators who are really representative of either side, and 
generally possess local knowledge, and these arbitrators select an 
umpire who occupies the position of an independent mediator. 
Then, as Sir Rupert Kettle puts it,® the arbitrators and umpire 
form one body of five, and the umpire will only step in if the arbi- 
trators fail to agree. Up to this point he merely lends his assistance 
and counsel to the arbitrators who are the primary judges. This 
method however does not seem to work with very considerable 
success, for the arbitrators being representative of either side, do 
not apparently as a general rule come to an agreement, and the 
final award is left to the umpire. In the iron trade the men again 
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and again express” dissatisfaction with the award given by Messrs. 
Mundella and Williams, when they sat as arbitrators in 1876. A 
workman declares” before Mr. Dale in 1877 that they had told Mr. 
Mundella that the “award must come from the umpire and not from 
‘“‘ him alone, or from a compromise between him and Mr. Williams.” 
Mr. Mundella, it seems, had asked the operative members of the 
board to authorise him to effect an amicable settlement of the 
case, and they had refused; and another of their number main- 
tains®* before Mr. Watson in 1884 that the arbitrator who repre- 
sented the masters, Mr. Williams, “contrived to frighten” their 
own arbitrator, Mr. Mundella. Nor did Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s award 
give greater satisfaction, although in this case the umpire himself, 
and not the arbitrators, who were Messrs. Lloyd Jonesand Williams, 
gave the final decision. The men declare before Mr. Watson that, 
although they had no doubt of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s “integrity,” and 
loyally adhered to his award, yet they ‘always felt that had the 
‘“‘ secretaries been permitted to be present with the arbitrators 
‘‘ before the umpire in January, 1879, the award would have been 
‘“‘ more favourable to the workmen.”*’ At any rate they concluded 
that the old system of a single arbitrator was the better of the two ; 
and in 1882, when the question of reference to arbitration arose, we 
find’ that the “‘ operatives expressed themselves strongly in favour 
“of a sole arbitrator, as against two arbitrators and an umpire,” 
and Mr. J. W. Pease was selected to act in that capacity. These 
complaints indeed may be said to have been caused by accidental 
circumstances, and not to affect the essence of the system. But 
this point is open to question, for there can be little doubt that if 
avowed representatives of opposing parties sit together upon the 
same judicial bench, the judgment pronounced must of necessity 
partake of the nature of a compromise; and when a dispute has 
passed beyond the stage of conciliation and has reached that of 
arbitration, additional machinery for effecting a compromise can 
hardly be said to be located in its proper place. If on the other 
hand the final decision falls to the lot of the umpire, then the 
arbitrators might more suitably appear as open advocates than as 
“ quasi-judges.”’ ‘The system, in short, of two or more arbitrators 
and a single umpire, seems to be at the best an unnecessary piece 
of mechanism, and the greater the simplicity that can be obtained 
in these courts of arbitration, the less will be the expenditure 
entailed, and in all probability also the more satisfactory will be 
the results achieved. We must not however forget that in some 
trades the practice may have become traditional, or may meet with 
ready acceptance; and should this be the case, then on the 
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principles laid down at the beginning of this paper, the incon- 
venience which seems to follow from the practice would probably 
be more than counterbalanced by the advantage of habitual or 
approved usage. 

But the special difficulty which the practice may perhaps in 
some cases meet, seems to be solved in a more satisfactory 
manner by retaining, if possible, the services of the same arbi- 
trator time after time. Of course there may be adequate reasons 
for making a change, and in the iron trade Mr. Trow argues™ 
that they did not select Mr. Dale as arbitrator in 1882, because 
they thought it well to get a ‘new man,” “free from all former 
‘ traditions,” to preside at proceedings, which involved “a depar- 
“ture from that which for some years” had “governed their 
“action.” But, save in these exceptional cases, there are manifest 
advantages in having the same arbitrator. The president of the 
board puts the matter in a nutshell before Mr. Watson, sitting as 
arbitrator for the second time, in April, 1884, when he says,” “ we 
“ shall approach the question to-day as it were with an old friend, 
‘“‘ because we feel that the time we occupied on the last occasion 
“was so exceedingly long, that we shall not have to ask him 
‘ (1.e., Mr. Watson) on the present occasion to sit for any length 
“of time.” In the previous case when Mr. Watson was acting as 
arbitrator for the first time, the past history of the board had to 
be laid before him, and a similar course was followed before Mr, 
Pease in April, 1882, and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, in 1878.% But 
this was not required’ before Mr. (then Sir Joseph) Pease in 
November, 1882, or before Mr. Watson in April or November, 
1884, or October, 1885. 

(6) (1). Nor is the avoidance of detail the only advantage con- 
nected with the reappointment of the same arbitrator on successive 
occasions. But there is another consideration of the highest 
importance, and this is stated” by Lord Herschell in his award in 
the Northumberland coal trade of 31st January, 1876. He 
recommends the adoption of a sliding scale in the trade, and also 
the creation of an arbitration-tribunal of a permanent character; 
and he argues that in this way “a uniform principle would” “be 
“applied,” and ‘‘ justice would more certainly be done to all parties ” 
than it would if the tribunal were “ different on each occasion,” and 
were ‘“‘ unable to know completely and accurately the principles on 
‘“‘ which its predecessors proceeded.” This uncertainty of the basis 
on which the award is to rest is perhaps the greatest difficulty 
connected with arbitration. Mr. Lloyd Jones, in a paper read 
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before the Industrial Remuneration Conference, maintained’ that 
arbitration was ‘‘ slow, expensive, and at the same time very uncer- 
‘tain in its results;” and he alluded to a possible insufficiency 
and inaccuracy of data, and to a suspicion of prejudice in the 
mind of the arbitrator. A passage in an article on Trade- 
Unionism in the ‘‘ Co-operative Wholesale Society’s Almanac ”’*™ for 
1886, puts forward a somewhat similar indictment. Now of course, 
if the alternative were to lie between the method of arbitration and 
the method of strikes and lock-outs, this objection could hardly be 
regarded as valid. For the irritation caused by a strike or lock- 
out must in all likelihood be greater and more permanent than the 
irritation caused by the decision of an arbitrator, before whom the 
contending parties rely upon argument and not upon force. And 
if an arbitrator be lable to error, it may be urged with as much 
reason that a strike or lock-out is not free from suspicion of 
error. Nor indeed, if the idea commonly held that arbitrators’ 
awards were given by “some splitting of the difference,” or 
“ softening the way,” or “‘ making things pleasant,’’'® were strictly 
and literally true, could it even in that case be denied that it is 
something to soften a feeling of hostility between unfriendly parties, 
by referring the dispute to a neutral mediator who is guiltless of 
unfriendly feelings, and is consequently able to “‘ make things 
“pleasant.” But nevertheless, after giving full weight to all these 
considerations, there still remains the undoubted fact that there is 
this difficulty inherent in arbitration—the difficulty of determining 
upon the principle which is to be recognised in the decision of 
industrial disputes. The two parties must, as Lord Herschell has 
said,’ “proceed on some principle or other, if it is not to be a 
‘* * leap in the dark.’ ” 

But this principle can hardly be supplied by Political Economy. 
Sir Rupert Kettle,”° indeed, sitting as arbitrator in the North- 
umberland coal trade, says that he is a “ political economist,” 
but he adds that he requires “to go to the root of the matter 
‘“‘ minutely as a man of business,” before he gives his judgment. 
And as Jevons™ has shown in his “ Theory of Political Economy,” 
in all bargains about a single indivisible object ‘‘there may arise 
“a deadlock,” because neither party can read the mind of the 
other, and discern the exact length to which it is prepared to 
go in pushing demands or accepting concessions. Nor indeed, did 
they possess the gift of clairvoyance, would the problem be 
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necessarily solved. For even then there might be no definite 
point fixed in the mind of either. After alluding to this passage 
in his “ State in relation to Labour,” he proceeds” to point out that 
the existence of indivis/ble combinations in trade disputes usually 
reduces them to a bargain of this “indeterminate” nature. To 
avoid a strike it may be the interest of either party to relinquish, 
or at least to relax, its demands; but theoretic economics cannot 
resolve the problem. It is, in mathematical phraseology, ‘‘ indeter- 
““minate.” There is moreover in the case such an element of — 
extra-economic considerations—of feelings of justice, for example, 
or suspicions of “mala fides ’’—that it seems obvious that a trade 
dispute—especially when it has reached the ‘“‘acute” stage of an 
open quarrel—“ has little or nothing to do with economics.” It is 
rather to the traditions of the trade and the past history of indus- 
trial relations that arbitrators must look for guidance. If then 
there have been previous arbitrations, reference to them is almost 
necessitated, for ‘it would” “be the height of presumption’’ ‘‘ to 
‘“jonore the labour of those who have previously been consulted 
‘by both parties.’"* Should the precedents, however, appear to 
conflict, an additional element of difficulty is imported into the 
matter—the difficulty of determining which precedent ought to be 
allowed the greatest validity. But this difficulty is evidently 
reduced to the smallest dimensions if the arbitrator on successive 
occasions is the same individual, for he naturally adheres to his 
own precedents, and tends in this way to establish a permanent 
tradition. 

(2). The difficulties of this nature arising in arbitrations may 
be roughly divided into two classes, although the separation is to a 
certain extent artificial. In the first place there is the difficulty of 
deciding upon the data which are to be taken into consideration as 
a basis for the arbitrator’s award; and in the second place there is 
the additional difficulty of ascertaining these data with accurate 
exactitude. This will be more clearly apparent if we consider some 
illustrative instances. 

Let us take, for example, the nine arbitration reports of the 
manufactured iron trade of the north, to which previous reference 
has been made; and let us notice some of the leading arguments 
which have been adduced on successive occasions. 

(3) (a). Throughout the nine reports in the manufactured 
iron trade there is a general agreement that the basis of the 
award is to be primarily the relation of wages to selling prices. 
But the agreement is not uniformly maintained, and a number of 
additional considerations are advanced. The table which is given 
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in an earlier portion of this paper! affords evidence of a general 
fo) 


correspondence between selling prices and puddling wages, and 
the fact is noticed by more than one arbitrator,"® by Mr. Dale, for 
instance, in 1879, and by Sir Joseph Pease in 1882. The very 
existence of sliding scales in the trade on four separate occasions 
is proof of a tendency to adopt this relation as a basis. The 
masters appeal’® to the evidence of prices before Mr. Dale in 1877, 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre in 1878, Mr. Dale again in 1879, Sir Joseph 
Pease in 1882, and Mr. Watson in 1884 and 1885, and in fact rest 
the chief burden of their cases upon this. “It is quite impossible,” 
their advocate maintains,'” before Mr. Dale in 1879, “if wages do 
‘not in some degree comport with” the “ market price, for us to 
“* carry on our business successfully.” Before Sir Joseph Pease he 
alludes™® to “the eight years’ settlements based on the selling price 
‘- of iron,” and he adds these words: “‘ The eight years’ sliding 
* scale arrangement, we believe, was the principle of determining 
‘“‘ wages by the selling price of iron, and it would be extremely 
** difficult, if not dangerous, permanently to depart from that.” 
The men on their part recognise the same general basis. Before 
Mr. Dale in 1877 they argue’ that “the selling price of iron does 
*‘ not justify the employers in demanding any reduction.” ‘As 
‘‘ our wages in the past,” they urge, ‘“‘ have been regulated by 
“ the selling price of iron and not by the condition of trade, we 
‘* protest against the plea of depression being used for the purpose 
‘of reducing our wages, and maintain that we have a right to 
‘claim that our wages shall now be regulated on the former 
‘“‘ basis, viz., selling price of iron, and not on the state of 
“trade.” ‘“ We entirely agree that our wages should be regulated 
“by the selling price of iron.” “ We have a right to demand 
‘“‘ that a full inquiry shall be made, and that our wages shall only 
“be ruled by the former basis, viz., the selling price of iron.” 
And they warmly protest ™ against the award of Messrs. Mundella 
and Williams on the ground that it was given on a new basis—on 
the depression of trade. But on the other hand the suspension of 
the sliding scales is evidence of an unwillingness to abide entirely 
by the changes in selling prices; and the men, in the very case to. 
which we have just aliuded-—that before Mr. Dale in 1877—say™ 
that ‘it is not always fair to base wages on the price of the article 
‘** produced.” Before Sir Joseph Pease in 1882 they maintain™ 
that the “value of their labour, in addition to the selling price, 
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“had been recognised” (with one exception) from the formation 
of the board in 1869 until September, 1873; that in that and the 
following year the employers made the utmost use of the surplus 
of labour in the market; that in 1875 it was the state of the labour 
market that gave the employers the advantage, and enabled them 
to effect a reduction; and that now in 1882 the men ought in 
their turn to reap the fruits of the comparative scarcity of labour. 
Before Mr. Watson in 1884 they protest™ against following prices 
down to their lowest point, and argue that in the days of pros- 
perity they did not follow them up to the highest point. 

The condition, then, of the labour market, as well as the position 
of wages relative to prices, is urged by the men upon the attention 
of arbitrators. The reduction of 7% per cent. effected by mutual 
arrangement at Birmingham in December, 1873, was expressly 
agreed to by the operatives, according to the contention” of their 
advocate, Mr. Trow before Sir Joseph Pease in 1882, because of 
their knowledge of the congested condition of the labour market. 
The success of the board is attributed’® by them on the same 
occasion to the fact that in its early history ‘“ each arbitrator dealt 
“with the question submitted not on a narrow basis, but took a 
‘broad view, and gave awards in accordance with the value of 
‘labour and the conditions of the labour market at the time of 
“the sitting.” Sir Joseph Pease once more, in his award on the 
same occasion, sums up their objections™ to the exclusive basis 
of selling prices, and notices that an additional fact in support of 
their contention had been brought into the light during the course 
of the inquiry—the fact that certain allowances under the names of 
‘‘ prize money” and “ Monday working money” were “freely 
“given during times of scarcity in the labour market,” and 
“immediately withdrawn by certain employers” when the con- 
ditions of that market inclined in their favour. 

Somewhat akin to the condition of the labour market is another 
consideration which has had no little weight from time to time in 
the history of the board. This is the relative position of the 
ironworkers in the north of England as compared with that of 
the Staffordshire men. The sliding scale of 1871 was suspended 
because the rates in Staffordshire were raised above those given 
by the scale in the north of England. The Staffordshire men 
obtained an advance of 20 per cent. The sliding scale in the 
north gave an advance only of 7% per cent.”* The scale was 
suspended, and an immediate advance of 123 per cent. accorded. 
The Derby scale of 1874 was the result of a joint arrangement 
between the employers and employed of the north and of Stafford- 
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shire. The average selling price under this scale was to be 
ascertained” by an examination into the books of all the firms in 
the north of England and of twelve selected firms in Staffordshire. 
The average selling prices of the one were to be added to those of 
the other and divided by two, and the result of this calculation 
was to be the price recognised by the scale. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s 
award, again, was apparently “’ based in a considerable degree upon 
the Staffordshire wages. Men and masters both appeal’™ before 
him to the Staffordshire rates and to the wages of the ironworkers 
in other districts as well; and this same standard of comparison is 
invoked on more than one other occasion.” The relative position, 
also, of ironworkers as compared with the men engaged in other 
trades finds a place in some of the arguments both of masters and 
of men;’* and another contention advanced upon some occasions is 
indirectly connected with this. 

Thus the men appeal before’ Mr. Dale in 1877 to the fact that 
a diminution in the expenses of production has been occasioned 
by a fall in the prices of pig iron and of coal, and consequently 
urge that a reduction in selling prices does not necessarily imply a 
decrease in profits; and the masters admit that this contention is 
one of considerable strength if supported by actual facts, and do 
not call in question at the moment the accuracy of the figures put 
in by the men with regard to the prices of pig iron and coal. But 
they argue’ that the workers in the manufactured iron trade have 
not contributed towards these reductions; that the Durham colliers 
have had their wages decreased on three occasions since the last 
award in the manufactured iron trade; that the cokemen have 
undergone a similar process, and so have the colliery mechanics 
and engine-men. Reductions have also been effected in the wages 
of the Cleveland ironstone miners and in those of the blast furnace- 
men. And so the cost of other items in the expenses of production 
over and beyond the cost of labour is urged upon the attention of 
arbitrators.“ The men advance this consideration on the occasion 
to which we have just referred, and the masters admit that it is a 
“ strong argument.””” The masters urge the same consideration’® 
upon Sir Joseph Pease in 1882; but in this case the men contend 
that they have ‘‘nothing to do” with the cost of material, and 
that Sir Rupert Kettle on a previous occasion” had ruled that 
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it had “no bearing upon” the wages question, although the 
employers had based the chief burden of their argument for a 
reduction of wages on the high rates of coal and iron. 

But on their part they maintain that a searching inquiry 
ought to be made into all the details of management, and that 
the results of careless or incapable direction of industry ought 
not to be charged to their account; and they urge before 
Mr. Watson in 1885 that relief should be sought by the employers 
in diminished royalties and lessened railway rates rather than in 
decreased wages.“! The employers, however, emphatically refuse 
to allow investigation into the inner working of their business with 
the object of ascertaining the causes of profit or loss; although 
indeed on their side they appeal more than once to depression in 
trade as an argument for reduction in wages. The decline in 
the demand for iron is impressed upon Mr. Dale in 1877; the 
“ ereat depression in the manufactured iron trade” is advanced 
before Mr. Shaw-Lefevre in 1878, and again -before Mr. Dale in 
1879; and the abandonment of the joint sliding scale in 1875 
is justified on the ground of the “great depression in the rail 
“trade.” The men, on the other hand, stoutly protest against 
the award of Messrs. Mundella and Williams because this plea of 
depression of trade was taken into consideration; and they main- 
tain that the loss of the rail trade is no concern of theirs, but is 
“one of those risks to which every capitalist is liable when he 
‘embarks on an industry so precarious and liable to fluctuation as 
“ the iron trade.” 

There is one other argument of some importance which appears 
in the arbitration reports from time to time; and this is in one 
respect at least analogous to the question of profit and loss. 
For if the men have nothing to do with the “details of manage- 
“ ment,” which are the private concerns of the employers, it may 
be similarly argued, from one point of view, that the employers 
have nothing to do with those details of household expenditure 
which are the private concerns of the men. The argument is, 
however, scarcely sound, and as a matter of fact both employers 
and men have appealed to what is closely connected with the 
details of household expenditure—the cost of living or the pur- 
chasing power of money. The men allude to the cost of living™ 
before Mr. Shaw-Lefevre in 1878; and in arguing upon the rela- 
tion of wages to selling prices, they insist that there should be a 
minimum below which wages should not fall, whatever may be the 
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position of prices.“& The masters maintain,’ with considerable 
detail, in November, 1884, and October, 1885, that the purchasing 
power of money has increased. 

Here then we have a numerous list of arguments advanced on 
different occasions, in addition to the bare relation of wages to 
selling prices—the condition of the labour market; the wages 
paid to ironworkers in Staffordshire and elsewhere, and to men 
employed in other industries; the additional elements over and 
above wages in the expenses of production (including the cost of 
materials, and the amount of royalties and of railway rates); the 
character of the management of business undertakings; the depres- 
sion in the demand for iron; and the cost of living. Some of these 
considerations, of course, have been disallowed on different occa- 
sions by the opposing parties, and may or may not have affected 
the final award; but the fact remains that they have been advanced 
as data deserving attention. 

(b). There is, again, some difficulty experienced in ascertaining 
these data with exactitude. Itis by no means easy to gauge with 
accuracy the depression of trade, or the conditions of the labour 
market. The details of management are a closed book, so far as 
the operatives are concerned; and they can only rely upon the 
roseate reports of the directors of joint-stock companies.” The 
purchasing power of money is ascertained by the masters from 
the prices supplied to them by officials connected with the Middles- 
brough Co-operative Society,’ but the men contend’” that they 
do not ‘deal with co-operative stores ;” that they ‘‘live on the 
“credit system,” and that therefore “25 per cent.’’ must be added 
to co-operative prices before they can fairly be put in as evidence. 
The comparison of the rates in the north of England with those in 
Staffordshire is somewhat complicated’* by the special “ extras ” 
which appear to be paid in the former case; but an additional 
allowance of 6d. in favour of Staffordshire seems to be generally | 
made in calculations of wages. ‘There appears however to have 
been some irregularity in the payment of these so-called ‘ north- 
“country extras.’** The amount of selling prices, on the other 
hand, is regularly ascertained by the accountant to the board; and 
this evidence is generally, though not indeed invariably, accepted 
without question by masters and men.” The provision under 
which these prices are ascertained dates back to the year 1872," 
and the first quarter for which the accountant’s returns were made 
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out was that ending on 29th February in that year. The method 
pursued by him is described by the president of the board before 
Mr. Watson in 1884. The figures, he states,” are “arrived at by 
“the examination of the books of all the firms connected with the 
“board, and also of several others,” by Mr. Waterhouse, the 
accountant to the board. ‘‘He takes out and verifies for the two 
“‘ months’ period, and he fakes off from the invoices the discounts 
‘©and commissions which have to be given by the firms on each 
“ special order, and he arrives at the net price of each ton which 
“has left the works. And adding these two together, he finds 
“ exactly the total number of tons sold, delivered, and invoiced by 
“ all the firms in the north of ‘England connected with the board. 
“ He gives these figures in certificated returns every two months. 
“ He sends round to the works, and he examines the books himself, 
“or by his officials, and vouches for them and their accuracy.” 
“ Every ton of iron of any quality that has been sold by any 
‘ employer” is included in these returns ;° and by a mutual agree- 
ment effected at Durham in March, 1883, the period of ascertain- 
ment was reduced from three to two months, in order to secure 
the more rapid adjustment of wages to the changes in prices, 
Sometimes, however, the prices likely to be realised in the current 
or succeeding period, and not those actually realised for the 
previous period, have been put in as evidence, and then an 
element of uncertainty is at once introduced. 

(c). The difficulty, once more, of agreeing upon a definite period 
when wages are to be considered to bear a normal relation to prices 
is again and again brought into clear relief in the manufactured iron 
trade. The employers place before successive arbitrators tables 
giving the history of the changes in wages between the award of 
Messrs. Mundella and Williams in 1876, and the suspension of the 
sliding scale in February, 1882; and if they do not adopt the year 
1876 as a starting point, they go back to the Derby scale of 1874. 
But the men take objection to this standard on more than one 
ground. They declare that it is an unfair basis on which to calculate 
the average normal relation of wages to prices. For they maintain™ 
that the award of Messrs. Mundella and Williams cannot be 
allowed to enter into the question, as the decision was based not 
upon selling prices but upon the novel and dangerous foundation 
of depression of trade; and the arbitrators themselves stated both 
in the written award—and in the case of Mr. Mundella, in a letter 
addressed! to Mr. Trow, the workmen’s representative, in answer 
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to a definite inquiry upon the point—that the reduction in wages 
was not to be considered as “ establishing any relative rate of wages 
“to prices.” Nor, they contend, does Mr. Dale’s award of April, 1878, 
have any real bearing upon the case, because in all probability,! 
like that of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s™ of 1879, it was based upon the rela- 
tive position of the wages in other districts and not upon selling 
prices. At any rate, they urge, he did not by his award express! 
any approval of the rate established by that of Messrs. Mundella and 
Williams, for he virtually awarded a higher rate than they had 
done, and he pursued a similar policy in refusing to alter the rate 
of wages in August, 1877, and September, 1879. The sliding scale 
of 1879, and the Durham arrangement of 1883, are considered by 
the men to be unfair;to have been accepted, partly because of 
very important concessions accompanying them ;* and to make no 
allowance for’ the 5 per cent. which is generally admitted to be the 
value of a time bargain in wages to the employers.*® The basis 
adopted in the Derby sliding scale was, they argue, forced upon 
them owing to the state of the labour market, and the reduction 
which followed upon its suspension was occasioned by a similar 
cause. If then an appeal is to be made to the past history of the 
board in order to discover the proper relation of wages to prices, 
the whole of that, history should be taken into account,’” and the 
times when 2s. 6d. and 2s. od., and even 4s. above shillings for 
pounds were given, shouid affect the average struck as much as the 
depressed times™ of the Mundella- Williams award or the times of 
the 1s. 6d. or gd. scale. But the employers reply to this by 
denouncing such references to the past as appeals’’ to ‘Old 
‘Testament history,’ and “ancient” epochs; and by maintaining 
that the decline, or rather the disappearance,’ of the rail trade 
revolutionised the character of the manufactured iron industry, and 
necessitated the abandonment of the arrangement with Stafford- 
shire; that the average of 1s. 6d. over shillings, fluctuating between 
a minimum of od.and a maximum of ts. gd. has prevailed for a 
long period, and is a fair and normal relation ;'* that in striking 
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the average, the times of abnormal and exaggerated prosperity 
should be excluded ;! that the awards of Messrs. Mundella and 
Williams, and of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, were made after long and 
patient and exhaustive inquiry, and were based in the main upon 
selling prices, although other matters may also have been taken 
into consideration ;° that Mr. Dale’s awards tended if anything to 
confirm that of Messrs. Mundella and Williams, and probably 
inclined in favour of the men;'” and finally, that the figure of 
1s. 6d. over shillings does make full allowance for the 5 per cent. 
value attaching to a time bargain.” 

(iv). Such then are the chief disadvantages and difficulties 
which seem to attach to arbitration. In the first place there is the 
possibility that the award may not meet with loyal adherence. In 
the second place, despite of the courteous attitude of either side, 
the formality of procedure which must to some extent be imported 
into these matters, and the preparation of elaborate arguments 
thereby entailed, are likely to engender some contentiousness, and 
to leave behind a little soreness. And in the third and last place, 
an element of possible uncertainty, and of real and serious difficulty, 
is introduced by the necessity of discovering some definite principle 
on which the award may be based, and of ascertaining with exacti- 
tude the data which are to guide the application of the principle to 
the particular circumstances of the moment. 

It need hardly be shown in detail that these objections attach 
in the same manner—and in the case of the second at least in a 
very much more intensified degree—to “ strikes ” and “ lock-outs,” 
and to irregular negotiations during the continuance of these 
struggles. If indeed the ultimate appeal is made to force, it is 
evident that the party which has proved the weaker must abide for 
the time by the terms of capitulation, but it is only too likely to be 
ready to take up arms again the moment it imagines that it 1s 
stronger than its opponent. Peace is indeed secured for the time, 
but the feelings which prompt to war are left behind, unchanged 
and unchanging. Nor is either party likely to arrive at any definite 
principle on which the decision of the dispute can be based, save 
that alone of the might of the stronger, when they regard one 
another as enemies, to whom they are unwilling to reveal, if they 
can help it, the circumstances of their own position, and upon 
whose advances and statements they look with suspicion, reluctant 
to credit the former with genuineness or the latter with accuracy. 

But it is with respect to the second of the disadvantages to 
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which we have just alluded, that industrial peace, however main- 
tained, is so signally superior to industrial warfare. There is 
indeed an element of contentiousness attaching to arbitration, but 
it is as nothing compared with that attaching to ‘‘strikes’’ and 
“‘lock-outs.” Arbitration allows room for the growth—gradual 
though it may be—of amicable feelings; industrial strife stereo- 
types and perpetuates an attitude of implacable hostility. Many 
and many a failure in arbitration—disappointing as those failures 
may be—may yet find ample compensation in a single instance 
where the two disputants have agreed to refer the settlement of 
their quarrel to the peaceful mediation of a neutral party. It is 
the promise of the future which is the basis at once of the hope- 
fulness of arbitration and the despair of industrial conflict. For 
when once the opposing parties have met on an equal footing, 
and have learnt to rely for the maintenance of their claims upon 
argument rather than force, they have taken the first and most 
difficult step upon the path which conducts naturally te con- 
ciliation—to mutual concession instead of contentious argument. 

For the value of conciliation chiefly hes in this—that from its 
very nature it reduces the element of contentiousness to a minimum, 
even if it does not dispense with it altogether. And with this 
element of contentiousness gone, the danger of infringement of the 
articles of peace, and the difficulty of arriving at a definite principle 
and of agreeing upon accurate data, do not indeed become incon- 
siderable, but do lose half, or more than half, of their seriousness. 
For, from the very statement of the case, it is clear that either side 
is likely to abide by the decision to which it has willingly agreed ; 
and the difficulties of the peaceful settlement of a quarrel have a 
happy faculty of disappearing when either side is prepared to 
make mutual concessions, is anxious to come to an agreement, is 
habituated to friendly intercourse and courteous discussion. Nor 
is accuracy of data more unlikely to be secured when both sides 
are ready to furnish evidence, and to listen to the evidence 
supplied by their opponents, and when the persons engaged in the 
discussion are ea hypothesi well acquainted with the technical 
details and industrial history of the trade. 

We must not however forget that these two disadvantages do 
attach in a minor degree to conciliation as well as to arbitration. 
For there is a possibility that the constituents may not abide by 
the negotiations of their representatives at the board of conciliation, 
and there is also some difficulty in determining the proper basis for 
the settlement, and discovering the exact data required. And in 
the background at least there must be provision for reference to 
arbitration in some form or other, if there is to be any way out of 
a deadlock. 
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IV. 


(a) Conciliation, when thoroughly established and recog- 
nised, may pave the way for what may be called the automatic 
regulation of wages by sliding scales. These scales have been 
successfully adopted in the mining industries, and especially 
among the colliers in some parts of England; and for a typical 
example of their operation we may take the coal trades of Durham 
and Northumberland. The principle on which they are based has 
been explained with some detail by Professor Munro,” and is 
briefly this: wages are to vary according to the selling price of the 
coal. A time is settled when the relation between wages and 
prices is agreed by both parties to be fair, and the scale is based 
upon this relation. The price paid at that time for coal is termed 
the ‘‘standard”’ price, and the wages then paid are the “standard” 
wages. This then is the general principle, although it admits, as 
we shall see, of considerable variety upon points of detail; and 
Professor Munro gives an exhaustive definition of a sliding scale 
in these terms: it is a ‘‘method by which wages, based on a 
“‘ standard wage payable at a standard price, rise or fall an agreed 
‘“‘ percentage with every agreed rise or fall in the average price of 
“coal at the mines, such average price being ascertained at fixed 
“ intervals.” **° 

(i). These sliding scales admit, as we have noticed, of 
considerable diversity of detail. For both in Northumberland and 
in Durham there is frequent occasion for the action of the joint 
committees. The standard wage indeed is the average wage of 
the county, but it by no means follows that this wage is paid to 
every individual miner. For, as Professor Munro states,’ “not 
“only will wages vary from colliery to colliery,” but “in the 
“same colliery apparent differences of wages will exist.” The 
nature of the seam and the difficulty of working it are taken into 
account; and indeed it would appear that some other elements as 
well enter into the matter, ‘for the different rates per seam ”’ 
supplied in a table printed in Professor Munro’s pamphlet “do 
“ not result in an equal daily wage.” “The real standard wages ”’ 
then ‘for any particular colliery,’ in Northumberland for 
instance, are the wages paid at that colliery to the different 
classes of labourers in November, 1878. For the prices and 
wages then paid were taken as the starting point of the first 
scale in the Northumberland coal trade. 

And so side by side with the sliding scales in Northumberland 
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and Durham we find the action of the jomt committees. The 
average wage for the county fluctuates in accordance with fluctua- 
tions in prices in the manner arranged by the scale, and the 
particular wages at particular collieries fluctuate also in accordance 
with the fluctuations in county prices; but in addition to this the 
joint committee may be called upon from time to time to effect 
local and special readjustments. We have before alluded’ to the 
action of these committees, but the matter will perhaps be placed 
in a clearer light by two illustrative instances. Thus we read in 
a local newspaper that at two collieries the “ hewers” had 
received notice from the head manager of a ‘‘ local reduction in the 
‘“‘hewing prices.” At one of these collieries 2d. per ton was 
demanded off the prices for the yard seam, and 2d. per ton off the 
Low Main, exclusive of the last 14 per cent. reduction effected by 
the county sliding scale. The men held a meeting to discuss the 
matter, and then offered 13d. reduction on the “pillar” working of 
the Low Main, and 2d. a ton on the yard seam, including the last 
1¢ per cent. by the county sliding scale. The offer was refused, 
and another meeting was held. At this the men passed a resolu- 
tion stating that they had made a fair offer, and that, should it be 
again refused, the case should be submitted to the joint committee. 
At the other colliery, where the masters wanted a reduction of 
43d. a ton off the Telford way in the yard seam, a compromise was 
effected, and a reduction of ad. per ton on the “loose end”’ places, 
and 2d. on the places ‘‘ going in the fast” was arranged. Another 
paper contains a reference to a dispute at a colliery where the 
men decided by 75 votes to 39 to send in a fortnight’s notice in 
order to obtain an alteration in the standard of wages. <A 
deputation waited upon the executive of the Northumberland 
Miners’ Union, and was informed that, by the rules of the union, a 
majority of two-thirds was requisite before the declaration of a 
strike, and as this had not been obtained, the notices could not 
be issued. These two instances, about which there is nothing of 
an unusual character, may serve to exemplify the necessity and the 
operation of the joint committees in the coal trades of Northumber- 
land and Durham. 

B (i). The chief advantages of these sliding scales may he said 
to lie on the one hand in their elasticity, and on the other in their 
automatic action. For, as we shall see hereafter, and as the 
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diversity of local application which characterises the scales in the 
Durham and Northumberland coal trades so strikingly illustrates, 
they admit of adaptation—to an extent which has entered as yet 
perhaps not even into the conception, and certainly not into the 
practice, of those actually engaged in industry—to the most 
diversified situations. Nor is it necessary to prove the obvious 
fact that during the time these scales continue in operation the 
general fluctuations of wages proceed with automatic precision, 
and therefore the possibility of general friction is inconsiderable. 
And as a consequence of this automatic regularity, it follows, 
as Professor Munro has stated,® that sliding scales “give a 
‘¢ steadiness ” on the one hand to trade, and on the other to wages. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the recurrence of industrial 
disputes promotes instability in trade. It may indeed be argued that 
when a strike follows a period of over production in some branch of 
industry, it may result in clearing the market more thoroughly thar 
would otherwise be done.’ It may also be the case that conditions: 
have been inserted in contracts providing for the special con- 
tingency of a strike. But the fact still remains that employers are 
likely to prosecute their industrial undertakings with greater confi- 
dence; to avail themselves of fresh openings with more vigorous 
enterprise ; and to make a fuller use of existing opportunities, if 
they are freed from all reasonable apprehension of a sudden and 
forcible cessation of industry. The mere rumour of a strike must 
exercise an appreciable influence upon the bold conduct of commerce; 
its actual occurrence is only too often an incontestable calamity. 
And even under the more peaceful system of arbitration some 
friction is likely, and some delay is occasioned, in the settlement of 
a dispute; and the least amount of friction, and the shortest 
period of delay must exercise—though indeed in a less degree 
than a strike—a prejudicial influence upon commercial enterprise. 
Nor again if the trade is one of great fluctuation can an arbitrator 
fairly fix wages for a very long period, for he cannot foresee the 
changes in prices which are likely to occur.” But a sliding scale, 
on the other hand, as Mr. Watson argues, ‘‘is the simplest and 
“therefore the best method. It does not settle trade disputes, it 
“ avoids them.” 

(ii). But not only does a sliding scale thus tend to promote 
stability in trade, but it also, as a necessary consequence of this, 
tends to promote stability in wages. This latter point indeed may 
not appear to be so obvious as the former. For at first sight the 
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tendency of a scale may seem to be the very reverse of this. If 
wages are to fluctuate with variations in price, then it may seem 
that they will be continuously moving up and down, and that 
instability rather than steadiness will be the result. But before 
we accept this conclusion, there are several considerations to be 
borne in mind. For under a system of periodical arbitration there 
may be a similar fluctuation in wages. Owing to the changes in 
prices there may be repeated recourse to arbitration. In the 
Durham coal trade immediately before the institution of the first 
sliding scale there were nine successive arbitrations within the 
space of two years; and in the manufactured iron trade the 
workmen complain” before Mr. Watson in November, 1884, that 
the constant resort that had been made to arbitration within the 
past year was calculated to undermine the very existence of the 
board, and was in an eminent degree an “anti-conciliatory ” policy. 
Nor, as a matter of fact, do most sliding scales contemplate any 
continual fluctuation in wages. In the coal trade the Somerset scale 
is an exception —and apparently a solitary exception—in providing 
that every rise or fall in prices shall be accompanied by a rise or 
fall in wages. In most cases prices are to be ascertained only at 
definite intervals—sometimes every six months, as in the South 
Wales’ Association scale of 1875; sometimes every four months, as 
in the first two Durham scales and in the South Wales’ scales of 
1880 and 1882; sometimes, again, every three months, as in the 
last two Durham scales, the Northumberland, the Cumberland, the _ 
Ocean, and the Ferndale scales; sometimes every month, as in the 
Bedworth scale."° Of course it may happen that the period of 
readjustment fixed by the scale may prove to be too long ; and in the 
manufactured iron trade, where the prices under the scales of 1871, 
1874, and 1880, were ascertained every three months, the last 
scale seems to have excited dissatisfaction and to have been 
abandoned, partly’ at least, because it was too slow in its action 
and was not speedy enough in giving the men the benefit of a rise 
in prices, or in securing a reduction of wages when prices were 
falling. At any rate the accountant’s returns, which continue to 
be made in the north of England—but not in Staffordshire’”—when 
a scale is not in operation, were furnished, under the Durham scale 
of 1883, every two months, and this practice has since been 
followed. But even if the periods when prices are ascertained are 
comparatively frequent, yet some definite interval at least is taken, 
and there is no fluctuation of wage from week to week. Nor again 
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do wages vary with every fluctuation of price, but only with those 
of acertainamount. The sliding scale, once more, is no inadequate 
guarantee for regular employment. For there is little fear of the 
interruption caused by a strike or lock-out; and the very stability 
thus ensured to the conduct of trade encourages the enterprise and 
confidence of employers, and tends to make the trade itself and 
the workers more prosperous. 

The importance of this stability of wage and regularity of 
employment can hardly be over estimated. Mr. Mawdsley is 
but expressing the truth when he writes, the fluctuation of 
wages is the ‘“‘bane of our class;” and Professor Marshall calls 
attention’ to another aspect of the same truth when he states, 
“forced interruption to labour is a terrible evil.’ For a constant 
alternation between high and low wages unsettles the character 
and the habits of a man; and irregularity of employment affects 
in a similar way his physical, his mental, his moral aptitude for 
work. The habits of expenditure formed in a time of extravagant 
prosperity, may lead in a time of sudden adversity to debt, of the 
burden of which it may take a lifetime to effect a riddance; and a 
period of leisure, which would recruit the exhausted energies of a 
man if it came at regular intervals, will of itself be likely to 
undermine his strength and efficiency for work if it occurs at 
irregular periods, or amid the pressure of pecuniary embarrass- 
ments. Far “better” were it “for a family,” argues Mr. Mawdsley,” 
“to have 35s. per week for fifty weeks in the year, than 4os. for 
“twenty-five, and 31s. per week for the other twenty-five ;” 
and better too, we may add, is it likely to be for employers and 
for the nation as a whole, if the efficiency of labour be taken into 
account, as it must be on any sound theory of production or 
distribution. The coal and iron industries are liable to consider- 
able fluctuations, because they necessarily suffer when other 
industries are depressed—and in the Northumberland coal trade, at 
least, the trade seems to have been periodically slack in the winter 
when the Baltic is closed—but if men and masters can look for- 
ward for a period of three or more months to definite certainty 
in industrial relations, this element of fluctuation loses half its 
injurious effects, and the condition of things is yet further improved 
when changes in wages only follow upon changes of a certain 
amount in prices. 

iii («). A further question of no little interest suggests itself 
‘with regard to the future consequences of sliding scales. Do they 
or do they not tend in the direction of industrial partnership ? 
Jevons maintains’ that “both the sliding scale and the system 
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“of arbitration generally” ought to be regarded as a “stepping 
“stone to some still sounder method of partnership and participa- 
‘‘ tion in profits which a future generation will certainly enjoy.” 
Mr. Watson says“ that the sliding scale “is no doubt a distinct 
‘step in the direction of industrial co-partnership.” But we 
cannot help thinking that this conclusion requires to be stated 
with some modification ; for the evidence upon the point appears 
to tell in a negative as well as an affirmative direction. 

In the first place, the successful conduct of conciliation or arbi- 
tration, and the continued operation of sliding scales, depend in a 
very large degree upon the strength of the organisations of men 
and masters on either side. Itis indeed true that the first board of 
conciliation in the manufactured iron trade of Staffordshire seems 
to have failed because it was confined to the local branch of the 
Tronworkers’ Union, and those ironworkers who were outside the 
ranks of the union did not consider themselves bound by the 
decisions of the board;**? but this fact tends rather to show the 
necessity of an union strong enough to secure the actual 
allegiance of at least the great majority of the men, and the 
probable concurrence of the non-unionist minority. It is true 
again that in the iron trade of the north of England we find 
the representative of the men contending” before Mr. Watson in 
1884 that both masters and men ought to “forget”’ their respective 
associations at the meetings of the board, and that ‘‘the Board 
‘*‘ should be able to decide all questions submitted to it without 
‘‘ the interference of any other association;” and this contention 
seems to be reasonable. But on the other hand there appears to 
be equal reason in the argument of the representative of the 
employers,” that the board is “‘founded upon the idea of organisa- 
“tions on both sides;’’ and before Mr. Dale in 1877 the men 
themselves allude*’ to the possible difficulty which might be 
experienced in securing the adherence of the “strong non-union 
‘‘ element” to the award of the arbitrator. It is indeed sufficiently 
obvious that the decisions of courts of arbitration and the arrange- 
ments of a sliding scale will be of little avail unless masters and 
men are willing to abide by them. This they are not likely to 
do unless the negotiators are thoroughly representative; and this 
thorough representation can hardly be secured save through the 
medium of an association of masters on the one side and of men on 
the other. Sir Rupert Kettle once stated*” that he confessed that 
he saw ‘“‘no organisation but” that of ‘‘trades unions’ upon which 
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to fall back “for the purpose of conducting the business” of these 
boards and of electing workmen’s delegates; and the reply** of 
the Newcastle Chamber of Commerce to the questions addressed 
to it by the Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade very 
aptly illustrates this point. “ Very little change,” it writes, “has 
“ taken place recently in the relations between capital and labour, 
“ except that they have become steadier, chiefly through the work- 
‘men’s trade unions being well organised, and being met by like 
“ organisations of employers; circumstances which, in some cases, 
‘have led to the formation of boards. of conciliation and the 
“ regulation of wages by the market values of the productions.” 

But if, on the one hand, the existence of strong associations 
on either side appears in this way to be necessary, if ‘‘increased 
“organisation ” really “means decreased war,” it is, on the other 
hand, obvious that the idea which lies at the bottom of trades 
unionism is the antagonism of interests between masters and men ; 
and hence it might seem that a system which rests upon trades 
unionism, whether of masters or of men, as its basis, is scarcely 
calculated to result in a system which is the very opposite of trades 
unionism. Masters and men may indeed meet round a common 
table and arrive at a common agreement; but they meet as repre- 
sentatives of associations which have been formed on either side for 
the avowed purpose of protection against the other side, and they 
arrive at an agreement on the negative ground of the injury and 
irritation caused by a strike, rather than on the positive basis of 
an acknowledged identity of interests. It is a great point gained 
that they should meet and that they should agree; and a sense of 
identity of interests may be the ultimate outcome of this. 

But even then it seems likely that, so far at least as the action of 
the sliding scale itself is concerned, this identity will be an identity 
not between the employer and employed of a certain business 
undertaking, but rather between a combination of employers and 
a combination of employed. There is apparently no necessary 
tendency in such an arrangement to transpose industrial divisions 
from the “horizontal” to the “perpendicular”—to use Jevons’s 
expressive illustration®*—from the opposition of workmen as a 
body tc employers as a body, to the opposition of the workers, 
employer and employed alike, in a single undertaking to the 
workers in another undertaking. There are indeed grounds for 
supposing that the tendency is in the opposite direction; for to 
some extent at least the respective capacity of men and masters 
does not result in direct advantage to themselves, but affects the 
condition of those engaged in the trade as a whole. Payment by - 
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piece, indeed, which is the general practice in the coal and iron 
trades, has, as Professor Marshall has pointed out, an element of 
co-operation in its nature, for both employers and employed are 
directly interested in an additional output. But so far as this 
argument has weight, the payment by piece is merely part of the 
mechanism adopted by particular sliding scales, and is scarcely to 
be regarded as belonging to the essence of the system. It is of 
course true, over and beyond the results of payment by piece, that 
the output is likely to be greater when prices are higher, and 
consequently by the arrangement of the scale, wages also are 
higher; and that therefore employers and employed have a 
coincident interest in an increased output on account of increased 
prices. But this identity of interest is so far only probable and 
contingent, and belongs to them rather as a body than to those 
connected with a particular mine. It is obvious also that the 
workmen of a particular mine benefit in the way of regularity of 
employment if their employer exhibits more capacity than his 
fellows, and can thereby secure a larger amount of business. But 
on the other hand the method of ascertaining the average price is 
likely, in the probable contingency that a particular employer is 
enabled by his superior business capacity to obtain a greater 
number of orders and sales at higher prices than his competitors 
in the trade, to distribute part of the benefits of this over the 
whole body of the workmen affected by the scale, and to subject 
his fellow employers to a corresponding disadvantage. For the 
net average price has been ascertained, in the case of the coal 
mining scales, by the inspection of the books of all the owners; and 
in the case of the iron industries by a similar examination of the 
books—in some instances of all, in others of a selected number— 
of the firms. The net selling prices thus ascertained are added 
together to form one sum; this sum is divided by the total quan- 
tities of the commodities sold, and the result of this division is 
taken as the average price of the scale. It ison the variations in 
this average that fluctuations in the average wage, and the local 
modifications of that, are based. But it is obvious that the exten- 
sive sale of the coal of a particular colliery at a high price would 
result in an increase in the average price, and would thus occasion 
a rise of wages not only to the miners at the particular colliery, 
the owner of which had by his business capacity, or from any 
other cause, secured this sale, but also to the whole body of miners 
affected by the scale. And a corresponding expense in wages would 
be entailed not merely upon the particular owner who had secured 
the high price, but also upon the other, owners who had only 
realised a lower price. And so there would be nothing in this to 
206 Of. “ Economics of Industry,” II, TX, see. ii. 
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separate the interests of the men in the particular colliery from 
those of the general body, and to associate them closely with those 
of their own individual employer; but it would be far more likely 
that the general body of the men, finding that their wages were rising 
as a whole—setting aside variations of a local character—would so 
far regard their interests as essentially common. 

Similar conclusions may also be based upon cases like that of 
the Northumberland coal trade, where there is a broad division 
between the ‘“‘steam-coal”” and the “ soft-coal” collieries. Before 
Lord Herschell in 1875 an owner stated*” that ‘it would be found 
“in investigating the accounts of any one particular colliery,” that 
“ there would be a very great difference in the prices obtained for 
‘‘ the different classes of coal.” ‘ At one colliery,” he added, “it 
“ would be one price, and at another colliery it would be another 
‘price, and so on.” In order therefore to avoid complication, the 
gross sales and the gross prices had been taken by the owners as the 
basis on which the average net selling price was to be calculated. 
This statement was made in answer to an objection raised by the 
men, and allowed by the umpire, on the ground that the sales of 
coal at the “steam-coal”’ collieries had not been distinguished from 
those at the “soft-coal”’ collieries in the accounts supplied by the 
owners; and that therefore by averaging the two the workmen in 
the one branch of the trade which was prospering might “ suffer ” 
because the other branch was not in a prosperous state. In the 
same way it appeared in argument before Sir Lyon Playfair that 
the sale of the small coal was a very variable element, sometimes 
commanding a market and sometimes not ; and his award was based 
in the main upon this consideration.** At some collieries also it 
seems that some other commodity, such as clay or bricks, is pro- 
duced in addition to coal, and this, the owners allege, does enter as 
an item into the calculations of selling prices... In Durham again 
there are four great classes of coal—gas coal, manufacturing coal, 
household coal, and coking coal;”° but these classes do not appear 
to be distinguished in the accountants’ returns. In all these cases 
then the men are treated as a whole, although it is manifest that 
an increased sale of the coal which realises one price, and a 
diminished sale of that which realises another, would affect the 
average price. But despite of this, itis asa whole that the men 
are treated, so far as the alteration in the average wage, on which 
the local variations are indirectly based, is concerned ; although the 
average price, on which the average wage itself is based, is 
influenced by circumstances peculiar, it may be, to the men of a 
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particular class of colliery—perhaps even to the men of a single 
colliery. . 

This point is emphasised by the reports of the proceedings 
at courts of arbitration in the manufactured iron trade. For 
the masters urge” before Mr. Dale in 1877 that in the face 
of the sudden decline—or indeed the practical disappearance— 
of the iron rail trade, it would be fair to rest their claim for a 
reduction upon a comparison of the prices of plates, bars, and 
angles alone; and before Mr. Shaw-Lefevre in 1878 they do, as a 
matter of fact, omit*” the prices of rails from the statement they 
place before the arbitrator. The men on their part contend*® 
before Mr. Dale in 1879, that the evidence furnished by a com- 
parison of the past and present returns of the accountant must be 
discounted by the consideration that in the averages of past years 
the prices realised by certain firms which manufactured higher- 
priced classes of iron had been included, but were now excluded ; and 
that the appeal to the so called “ Thorneycroft basis,” to which the 
employers had referred, was similarly vitiated on the ground that it 
had been based not upon the prices realised by all the firms con- 
cerned, but only upon those secured by a few leading firms. Before 
Mr. Watson again they maintain™* that the prices quoted by the 
employers from the “ Iron and Coal Trades Review” are misleading, 
because they are based on those of the very lowest-priced classes 
of iron, and their wages, according to traditional custom, are 
determined by the average obtained by adding together into one 
sum the prices of all classes and every quality. 

The point we have noticed may of course be said to be in some 
sense of an accidental nature, and by no means to attach of necessity 
to sliding scales; and this is true so far as the different classes of 
iron and coa] enter into the matter. It might indeed be difficult in 
practice to effect a separation between the different classes and 
qualities of the articles produced, if that separation were not confined 
to the broadest differences, but were carried down to the minute and 
manifold distinctions of quality which are to be found in almost any 
industry. But the separation, it must be admitted, turns upon the 
question of introducing fresh complications into the calculations of 
the accountants, and of incurring additional expense.” It seems, 
from a theoretical standpoint, to be possible, and the result we 
have just been considering appears to be in some measure the 
consequence of including in one combination of employers or 
employed men whose circumstances are essentially different. For 


a Of, I, p. 5. a2 Of, II, p. 3. 
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by acting as a whole they must of necessity waive individual dis- 
tinctions so far as the average price is concerned. But the way in 
which the average price is affected by the individual enterprise of 
a particular employer is a factor which cannot be eliminated; and 
on this ground, if on no other, it seems that a sliding scale does not 
necessarily tend in the direction of industrial partnership. 

The point, however, is a nice one in theory, and its exact 
influence in practice may not be very important. But it derives 
support from other considerations of a similar purport and a more 
obvious character. For a sliding scale, it must be remembered, 
does not proceed upon any avowed theory of sharing in profits, 
but only upon a theory of participation in prices. The amount of 
profits indeed is jealously kept from the knowledge of the public, 
the workmen and rival employers ;”* and the accountants, who 
investigate the books and compile the returns, are sworn to secrecy. 
The employers stoutly maintain*” that the wages of the men have 
nothing to do with profits; and the consideration of “ costs of 
“ production” is excluded from the arrangement of the scales. 
The attitude thus adopted is scarcely calculated to lead to an avowed 
industrial partnership. 

One other point deserves a passing notice. Under a system of 
industrial partnership the share allowed out of profits would be 
paid on profits actually secured; in a sliding scale the rate of 
wages paid for the quarter, or the four months as the case may 
be, is based upon the selling prices of the previous period, 
which may not indeed be actually realised during the suc- 
ceeding period; and hence the reason for the greater frequency 
with which prices have been ascertained in the manufactured iron 
trade under the Durham arrangement of 18383. 

(8). But although these considerations must discount to 
some extent the probability of the development of a system of indus- 
trial partnership out of a system of sliding scales, there are also 
opposing considerations which must not be forgotten. 

In the first place, although the system of sliding scales is 
generally based upon hostile combinations, and recognises as a 
necessary factor the outward form of trades unionism, and there- 
fore in some degree intensifies the latent spirit of opposition which 
must underlie, in some measure at least, that outward form, yet 
the mere fact that the two combinations meet and effect a mutual — 
arrangement, is a distinct step towards abolishing the open feud 


216 Of, for unwillingness of English employers to disclose profits, ‘‘ Report of 
« Royal Commission upon Depression of Trade,” Q. 12, 13, and 4022. Under the 
Ocean Scale even the average price is kept secret, and the rate of wages due by 
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and mitigating the hostile spirit. Nor should it be forgotten that 
profit-sharing, as it has been hitherto practised in England, has 
refused in most cases to recognise the position of trades unions, 
and to extend its advantages to those who still adhere to an 
association, and that therefore the reconciliation of trades unionism 
with industrial partnership has scarcely as yet been subjected to a 
fair or decisive test. 

In the second place, the sliding scale is based upon an identity 
of interests between employers and employed, so far as price is 
concerned. The object of both sides is to secure the highest price 
they can. ‘I have always considered,” said Sir Rupert Kettle,”® 
sitting as arbitrator in the Northumberland coal trade, “ that the 
‘“‘ interests of the employer and the workmen were identical until 
‘ price was secured ;” and this identity is expressly recognised by 
the very construction of a sliding scale. So far there is a quasi- 
partnership. The profits of the employer are likely to be increased 
if prices rise—though this may indeed be outweighed by an 
increased cost of materials or machinery—and according to the 
sliding scale wages are also to follow the advance in prices. Here 
then we may be said to have a species of profit-sharing, for we 
have a sharing in the increased profits consequent upon higher 
prices; and there is also, it may be noticed, a similar share in losses 
if prices fall. Both parties have then an interest in the prosperity 
and adversity of the trade. There is indeed no sharing in losses 
beyond such as result under this system, as under the ordinary 
system of wages, in irregularity of employment, or such as follow 
peculiarly under this system as the consequence of lowered prices. 
But under a regular system of profit-sharing, as it is generally 
practised, the only share in losses would be of a similar nature.” 

In the third and last place, the difficulty of making known the 
details of management to the workmen—an argument which is 
often advanced against a system of profit-sharing—seems to be 
met, to some extent at least, by the method adopted under the 
sliding scale, according to which accountants, appointed by either 
side, and sworn to secrecy, examine the books of the different 
firms. The chief obstacle then which remains, and which the 
system of sliding scales apparently tends almost as much to 
establish as to remove, is the divergence of interests between 
individual masters and the particular men in their employment. 
It breaks down indeed the divergence between masters and men as 
a body; but it seems to be calculated to intensify the corporate 
feeling on either side, and to hinder the growth of a sense of 
identity of interests between individual employers and individual 
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bodies of workmen. From this point of view, we may fairly 
argue, there is no little truth in M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s contention™ 
that it is an error of classification to place the sliding scale (‘‘le 
‘“ salaire mobile’’) under the generic head of industrial partner- 
ship. 

c (i). The difficulties attaching to sliding scales are similar in 
their general characteristics to those with which we found that 
arbitration was concerned. These were the possibility that the 
decision might fail to secure loyal adherence, the contentiousness 
connected with the preparation and discussion of elaborate argu- 
ments, and the difficulty of determining upon a satisfactory basis 
and of ascertaining accurate data. Of these three difficulties the 
second is reduced to a minimum under any system of conciliation, 
and therefore amongst these under a sliding scale. But it may be 
necessary to have recourse to arbitration to determine the basis of 
the scale; and in the iron trade the question whether the basis of 
the scale for 1880 should be 1s. 3d. or 1s. 6d. over shillings for 
pounds was referred for decision to Mr. Dale, and the latter figure™ 
awarded. Even when the scale is actually in operation there may 
be occasion for arbitration in the case of local disputes; and it 
may be thought desirable by the one party or the other that the 
basis of the scale: should be altered to suit unexpected changes in 
the nature of the trade. In these cases then negotiation and 
arbitration, and the contentiousness connected therewith, may be 
found in conjunction with a system of sliding scales. The third 
difficulty also is present. There is little question indeed about 
obtaining accurate data, for the books of the employers are readily 
opened to the inspection of the accountants, and this point will be 
sufficiently illustrated by the following extract from a local 
newspaper :-—** 

“ Yesterday the certificate of the accountants showing the price 
“of Cleveland pig iron was issued at Middlesbrough. Under the 
“ sliding scale the certificate will reduce the wages of Cleveland 
“ miners one-half per cent. The certificate is as follows :-— 


“ Middlesbrough, 5th April, 1886. 


« To the Cleveland Mine Owners’ Association, the Cleveland Miners’ Association, 
and the North-Eastern Railway Company. 


*«« Gentlemen.—In accordance with the provisions of a memorandum of agree- 
ment, dated 10th day of July, 1885, made between the Cleveland Mine Owners’ 
Association of the one part, and the Cleveland Miners’ Association of the other 
part, for the establishment of a sliding scale, to regulate the wages of all classes of 
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men represented by the Cleveland Miners’ Association, We the undersigned, having 
obtained and verified returns from all the firms specified in the said agreement, do 
hereby certify that the net average invoice price of No. 3 Cleveland pig iron for 
the three months of January, February, and March, 1886, ascertained in the 
manner prescribed by the said agreement, was 31s. 9°6—Sd. per ton. 

“ We are, Gentlemen, your obedient servants, 


“ MONKHOUSE, GODDARD, AND Co., 
“Chartered Accountants, on behalf of the Cleveland 
Mine Owners’ Association. 
* Joun G. BENSON, 
“Chartered Accountant, on behalf of the Cleveland 
Miners’ Association. 
« R. Mackay AND Co., 
* Chartered Accountants, on behalf of the North- 
Eastern Railway Company.” 


li. (a) But there is considerable difficulty in fixing upon a 
basis. There must in the first instance be an agreement with 
regard to the general character of the basis. In most cases the 
selling prices are adopted by common consent as the suitable 
basis, and the variations in wages are to follow the fluctuations 
in prices. In the Northumberland coal trade this basis was 
generally recognised by masters and men in the arbitration 
proceedings to which we have referred—although other con- 
siderations were, it 1s true, introduced—and therefore it was to 
be expected that it should be readily adopted in their sliding 
scales. The same course has been followed in most of the 
scales throughout the country. In the scale which once existed 
in Shropshire, but was afterwards abandoned, the selling price of 
pig iron, and not that of coal, was taken as the basis, because the 
chief use to which the coal was put was the smelting of iron.** In 
the Cleveland scales again”**—one of which regulated the wages 
of the ironstone miners, and the other those of the blast-furnace 
men, and the second of which seems to have been recently 
abandoned—the selling price not of the ironstone but of the 
manufactured product, the pig iron, and that too of a special 
quality, No. 3,”° has been adopted as the basis. But it is not 
always easy to secure agreement to the principle that the selling 
prices should be the basis of the scale. In the arguments before 
the arbitrators in the manufactured iron trade there is, as we 
have seen,” a general understanding running throughout the cases 
and pleadings, both of masters and men, that wages should follow 
the selling prices of iron. But other considerations are again 
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and again advanced, and the appeal to prices is by no means 
uniformly accepted. Sliding scales have been adopted on four 
occasions, and have been based upon the selling prices of iron; 
and on four occasions they have been abandoned. 

In the majority of cases this result has been produced because it 
has been contended by the one party or the other, that other 
circumstances besides the mere selling prices should be taken into 
consideration. Sometimes it is the relative position of the iron- 
workers in other districts to which appeal is thus made; sometimes 
itis the condition of the labour market; sometimes an alteration in 
the cost of materials and the nature of the trade, and sometimes 
the unfairness of the particular relation of wages to selling prices 
on which the scale was originally based. The last of these con- 
tentions will occupy our consideration in a little while. At 
present we are concerned with the other three, and they may be 
practically resolved into two, the one being the cost of materials, 
and the other the state of the labour market. 

(CG) It is hardly necessary at this stage to argue that the 
arrangement which is to form the basis of the scale must be in 
accord with the traditions of the trade to which it is to apply, and 
must rest on a common agreement. If then these elements have 
been allowed to have weight in the past, they ought also to be 
considered in the establishment of a sliding scale for the future. 
From an economic point of view indeed there is considerable 
reason for having regard to them, but it is the traditions of the 
trade which are of the greatest importance. Jor the existence of 
combinations on either side banishes, as we have noticed, to a very 
great extent all economic considerations, so far at least as the 
determination of the exact basis of the settlement is concerned. 
The two parties do, it is true, stand towards one another in the 
position of buyer and seller of a commodity, and that commodity is 
labour. There is little, if any, trace of the old medieval relation 
between master and men—between the craftsman working at his 
trade in his own house, and his journeymen and apprentices living 
with him and eating at his table. It is of little use to sigh for the 
revival of that relation, and it may even be questioned whether 
‘* distance ”’ has not lent “ enchantment to the view ” in this—as in 
so many other cases—and whether that old relation did not possess 
as fullashare of disadvantages as that which is supposed to belong 
to the ‘‘cash-nexus” of modern industry. But though the two 
parties have thus exchanged friendly, and in some respects even 
paternal relations, for relations of strict business, yet the nego- 
tiations into which they enter can hardly be reduced to a question 
of pure economics, nor is there any economic touchstone which can 
be brought into requisition to decide the matter. 
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In a certain sense, indeed, it may be said that the regulation of 
wages by selling prices does rest upon an economic basis, however 
the particular details of that basis may be arranged. It is in a 
measure in accord with the theory of wages, which starts not from 
a predetermined fund of capital accumulated in the past, and 
fore-ordained to be employed in the remuneration of labour, 
but—recognising the necessity of capital—from the price of the 
product, or more strictly the total amount of wealth produced, as 
the price of the product really means in the last analysis the 
amount of wealth which can be obtained in exchange for it. But 
it is to be noticed that the prices on which the wages are to be 
based under a sliding scale are the realised prices of a previous 
period, and not the prices “‘realisable” for the period during 
which the wages are to be actually paid. The rates of wages then 
may not be directly related to the price of the actual commodity 
for the production of which they are paid. And the economic 
theory of distribution again takes into consideration the question 
of the supply of labour and the demand for its services as well 
as the total amount of wealth produced; and this element is not 
explicitly recognised in sliding scales. It may well be that circum- 
stances may arise which “cause labour to be low” in price while 
the “‘ product” of labour is “relatively high,” or which tend to 
produce a contrary result ;*’ and the economic theory of wages 
takes account of this fact, while the sliding scale seems to ignore 
it.“8 On the other hand there is considerable truth in the conten- 
tion of the employers in the iron trade to which Sir Joseph Pease 
alludes in one of his awards. ‘‘ As” the article manufactured,”’ 
they argued, ‘‘advanced in price by the action of the laws of 
“ supply and demand, so would the desire to create the profitable 
‘“‘ article occasion a greater demand for, and a consequent improved 
‘“‘ price for, the labour which produced it; and” “thus the scale 
‘‘ produced by its gradations the correct figure for the payment of 
“the item of labour.”’ Nor must we forget that the sliding scale 
is to some extent originally fixed upon a competitive basis, and 
that it is “ historically ” connected with competition so far as the 
action of competition has not been affected by combination or 
arbitration. It starts from a time when wages are to some extent 
settled by competition, or at least through the medium of combina- 
tion, by the condition of the labour market. There may moreover 
be—and as a matter of fact there have been—readjustments from 
time to time of the regulations of the scales, if the circumstances 
of the trade or the labour market have conspicuously altered.” 
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Thus a scale is not entirely divorced from competition, though it is 
certainly based upon traditions of trade rather than conclusions of 
economic science. In one colliery, indeed, Professor Munro states**! 
that he has been told that ‘“ higher rates than those allowed by the 
“ scale have been paid on account of the scarcity of miners.” 

With regard to the variation of other elements besides wages 
in the cost of production, there is comparatively little else to 
consider in the case of coal and iron mining save the selling price 
of the coal and iron. But in a manufacturing industry the cost of 
the raw material is also an appreciable element; and it is evident 
that a rise in prices by no means carries with it the ability to pay 
higher wages, if there is an equivalent—or more than equivalent— 
rise in the cost of the raw material. Here then there are elements 
in the cost of production, over and above wages, which can hardly 
be neglected with impunity; and the Derby sliding scale of 1874 
in the manufactured iron trade of the north of England is said by 
the employers to have been arranged on a different basis from that 
of 1871, because of the increased cost of materials—of coal and of 
iron.” But there is no reason why this element should not be 
taken into consideration in framing the arrangements of a sliding 
scale, unless indeed it be an apprehension of complicating the 
scale by the introduction of too many variable elements. Such a 
difficulty as this, however—practically important as if undoubtedly 
is, and likely as it seems to delay the actual recognition of the 
point—is by no means insuperable; and it is surely because the 
principle of the sliding scale holds out such great promise of 
adaptation to these different contingencies, that Professor Munro 
has described? it as “the greatest discovery in the distribution of 
“ wealth since Ricardo’s enunciation of the law of rent.” He 
strongly advocates its application to rent, and he notices the fact 
that the septennial average adopted in the payment of tithes is 
based upon a similar principle. A sliding scale, he urges,“ may, 
and ought to, take into account those elements in the cost of 
production which are subject to considerable variations. It may 
allow from the first for those which can be reduced to an average, 
but the others should be introduced, if possible, into the scale 
itself as governing factors. 


owners have given the notice requisite for the determination of their scale, and 
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One other consideration, it may be noticed in conclusion, is 
met, and completely met, so far as seems practicable, by the sliding 
scale. For there can be little doubt that the appreciation of gold is 
at present a disturbing factor™® of no small magnitude in industrial 
relations, and that in some instances workmen exhibit a somewhat 
pertinacious insistance upon nominal wages to the neglect of real 
wages—upon wages expressed in terms of money, to the neglect of 
wages expressed in terms of commodities. It is equally certain 
that an employer, who has bought his raw material and entered into 
his contract for wages or other matters when prices are high, and 
is then compelled to sell his manufactured goods when prices have 
become lower, is placed at a serious disadvantage. But the 
automatic adjustment of wages to prices effected by a sliding scale 
entirely avoids the difficulty occasioned by a general*® appreciation 
of gold; and it would tell in a similar way in favour of the work- 
men’s fair demands, if the monetary disturbance were caused by a 
general rise in prices and a depreciation in the metal adopted as 
the standard of value. 

(y). But the difficulties of a sliding scale are not entirely over- 
come when the general character of the basis on which it is to 
rest has been settled. For supposing that the relation between 
wages and selling prices is adopted as the basis, it then becomes 
necessary to agree upon a period when this relation is acknowledged 
to be ina normal condition. A time must be selected when, with the 
consent of both parties, wages bear a “ fair”’ relation to prices ; and 
the prices realised at that time are regarded as the “standard” 
prices, and the wages then paid are the “standard” wages. With 
this as a starting point changes in wages are to follow fluctuations 
in prices,—whether upwards or downwards—whether in advances 
or reductions. But this agreement upon a fair and normal relation 
is by no means easy of attainment; and the history of arbitration 
in the iron trade of the north abundantly illustrates this.’ And 
even when the two parties have arrived at an agreement, the same 
history proves that a change of considerable magnitude in the 
circumstances of the industry may necessitate the substitution of a 
new relation for that originally adopted. 

When this point has been satisfactorily settled, it becomes 
necessary to determine how often prices are to be ascertained, and 
wages revised; and this point may also give rise to dissension. A 
period must be taken which is not so brief as to imperil that 

235 Cf. “Third Report of Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade,” 
Appendix B; and C, 

236 So far indeed as a fall or rise of prices can be said to be “general,” in the 
sense of affecting with exact similarity the exchange of all commodities. Cf. 


op. cit., p. 423. 
237 Of. supra. 
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stability of wages which is one of the chief benefits of a sliding 
scale, or, on the other hand, so protracted as to give to one side or 
the other, as the case may be from time to time, an excessive 
advantage, and thus to menace the other chief benefit of a 
scale—the stability of trade.** Another question has then to be 
settled. How great a variation in prices is to be held necessary 
to warrant a corresponding variation in wages? Here again an 
interval must be fixed which will fulfil the same two conditions as 
those just mentioned; and here the interval actually adopted 
varies in the coal mining industry from 1d. in Cumberland to 
44d. under the Ocean scale, and in the Somerset scale every 
rise or fall in prices is to carry with it a rise or fall in wages.”® 
Under the Cleveland scale“ the interval is 096d. per ton for the 
ironstone miners, &c., and for the blast-furnace men it was 1s. In 
the manufactured iron trade of the north of England, and 
apparently also in that of Staffordshire, the interval was not less 
than 5s." 

Nor must it be forgotten that the amount of the corresponding 
variation in wages has also to be determined; and this may proceed 
according to an uniform succession—the same amount of variation 
taking place at each successive stage—or a principle of graduation 
may be introduced. Thus under the Durham scale of 1884 the 
usual variation is to be 1} and 1 per cent. in wages for every 2d. 
in prices, but for the interval of prices between 5s. 1od. and 6s. 2d. 
the variation in wage is to be twice the ordinary rate.” Somewhat 
similar are the provisions of the Northumberland scale of 1879, by 
which an extra rise of 24 and 2 per cent. of wages is contemplated 
for every advance of 1s. 4d. in prices, in addition to the ordinary 
variation of 2} and 2 per cent. of wages for every 4d. of prices; and 
the scale of 1883 allows this extra rise at certain prices specially 
named in the agreement.™ In the iron industry the Cleveland scale 
adopts a similar course.~4 Under the Cumberland scale, the 
Ocean scale, and partly also under the Ferndale scale, the contrary 
principle is followed, and a lower percentage is recognised when 
prices are high. But Professor Munro thinks™ that this principle 


288 The difficulty at present experienced with reference to the payment of 
tithe may be partly ascribed to the fact that the arrangements of the “ sliding 
“scale”? in this instance do not allow of a sufficiently rapid and palpable 
adjustment of tithe-payment to existing selling-prices. 

239 Of, “ Sliding Scales in the Coal Industry,” p. 9. 

20 Of, «Sliding Scales in the fron Industry,” p. 6. 

2 Of. op. cit., pp. 10 and 16; IX, p. 5. 

22 Of, “Sliding Scales in the Coal Iudustry,” p. 26. 

23 Cf, op. cit., pp. 28 and 29. 

m4 Cf, « Sliding Scales in the Iron Industry,” p. 7. 

25 Of. Sliding Scales in the Coal Industry,” pp. 33, 44, and 48. 
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is “unsound,” and argues that if it be acknowledged that “ wages 
‘are as much entitled as profits to share in the benefit” of 
increased prices, the percentage ought to increase rather than 
diminish. Such an arrangement, however, may be made, as in 
the case of the Ferndale scale, in consideration of a change of the 
basis of the scale in favour of the men.’ But Professor Munro’s 
answer™*® to this plea is very cogent, when he urges that in such 
instances the ‘‘ scale has not been constructed on a sound economic 
“basis.” Or again, the concession may be made to counterbalance 
the recognition of a minimum wage—a principle which is recog- 
nised in the Ocean scale.*® This condition of a minimum wage 
prevails also in the Bedworth scale, and, together with a maximum, 
in the Somerset scale.” It was mtroduced into the first Durham 
scale,*' but there it seems to have occasioned no little dissatis- 
faction, and consequently to have been abandoned in succeeding 
arrangements. In the manufactured iron trade the same principle 
was inserted in 1881, in the Staffordshire scale of 1880, and retained 
in the scale of 1883, which lasted for the brief period of six months. 
In the north of England difficulty seems to have arisen in the 
course of the negotiations*® conducted in 1885 upon the question 
of the revival of the sliding scale, because the men insisted upon 
@ minimum wage; and on other occasions they maintain that as 
wages have not in the history of the trade followed prices up to 
the highest level, so they ought not to follow them down to the 
lowest point. If then this principle of a minimum be introduced— 
and it is, we must remember, one of the cardinal points of a 
trades unionist policy—it seems but a natural consequence that a 
graduation in favour of the employers when prices are high should 
also be introduced. On this poimt however we must not lose 
sight of the consideration to which Professor Munro has drawn 
attention. He shows that the migration of labour, so far as it is 
operative, tends to establish an economic minimum; for if wages 
fall below this, men will then migrate to other trades where the 
rate of remuneration, allowing for advantages and disadvantages, 
is higher than that which they are themselves receiving. And this 
point is tacitly recognised™* by the men in the iron trade in their 
arguments before the arbitrator upon this very question of a 
minimum wage. 


Vs, 


(A). The third and last difficulty attaching to sliding scales is 
that possibility of departure from the arrangement which menaces 
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the success of all methods of conciliation and arbitration. The 
exact legal validity of the agreement on which a scale is based is a 
nice point in theory, and apparently has not as yet been defined in 
practice. The question resolves itself into a moral rather than a 
legal obligation, and the strength of that moral obligation depends 
upon the representative character of the negotiating parties. The 
same difficulty exists, as we have seen,*” in all cases of conciliation 
and arbitration, and it seems to be most satisfactorily met by the 
organisation of trades.unions. Hence it is a question of no little 
interest to ascertain the number of trades unionists, and the propor- 
tion which they bear in each instance to the total number of work- 
men engaged in any particular industry. But upon this point it is 
hardly possible to arrive at any but the most general conclusions, 
whether we start from the one side or from the other. For on 
the one hand, that portion of the Census which relates to the 
Occupations of the people is confessedly very inaccurate ;*° and the 
returns must be accepted with the greatest caution. If, on the 
other hand, we commence our inquiry with the number of: trades 
unionists, we have only imperfect, and in some instances approxi- 
mate, figures on which to rely. If we take the returns of the 
Registrar, we have to recollect that registration is voluntary, and 
that there may be societies which are not willing to conform with 
the registration regulations. Mr. George Howell, who is probably 
more intimately acquainted with the inner working of trades 
unions than any other writer upon the subject, stated,” in October, 
1882, that there were some 177 societies included in the chief 
registrar’s returns, but that it was likely that there were not less 
than 600 ‘‘ independent societies’? in Great Britain. If again 
we were to endeavour to gather information by the toilsome 
method of collecting together trades union reports, we should at 
once be arrested by the insuperable obstacle that some societies do 
not issue reports, and that in many cases the reports are merely 
published for internal circulation. 

The best information to be procured upon the point seems to 
be that contained in the reports of the annual trades union con- 
gresses,"* to which are prefixed the names and addresses of the 
delegates attending the congress from the various societies, 
together with the number of the members which they represent. 
But even here we must not forget that some societies do not 
send delegates, and that the numbers seem to be only approxt- 


255 Of, supra. 

256 Of. Census returns, vol. iv; general report, sec. vi. 

237 Cf, “Nineteenth Century,” October, 1882, the Financial Condition of 
Trades Unions. 
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mate.” Nor are our difficulties at an end when we have reached 
this point. For suppose that we take for example the boiler- 
makers and iron shipbuilders’ union, with a membership of 28,500, 
according to the congress report for 1885, and of 28,212, or 27,695 
according to the annual report of the society itself. If we then 
turn to the census returns for England and Wales for 1881, and 
endeavour to find out the total number of workmen engaged in 
these occupations, we can indeed ascertain the number of so-called 
‘* boiler-makers” (26,170), but when we look at the heading of 
“ ship-builders” (21,741), we are told that it includes the builders of 
boats and barges.as well as of ships. Or to take another illustration, 
according to the congress report, the Amalgamated Association of 
Operative Cotton Spinners includes 16,115 members; but the census 
returns add together into one sum all the workers engaged in some 
of the chief branches of the cotton industry, and at any rate do not 
distinguish between spinners and weavers. In the iron industry, 
once more, the Ironfounders’ Friendly Society of England, Ireland, 
and Wales has a membership of 12,410, the Associated Iron 
Moulders of Scotland number 5,500, and the National Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron and Steel Workers records a muster-roll 
of 2,000 members. But here the census returns for England and 
Wales are very vague, and merely enumerate “iron and steel 
“ workers;”’ and apparently it is only “nail makers” and ‘‘chain 
“and anchor makers”’ who are specially distinguished. Or again, 
take the case of plumbers and tailors. The census returns may 
include master-plumbers and master-tailors, and enumerate in the 
one case 37,400, in the other 160,648. But the United Operative 
Society of Plumbers of Great Britain and Ireland numbers 2,645, 
and the Amalgamated Society of Tailors 15,378. 

Thus we can at ‘the best arrive at merely general results. 
Mr. George Howell, for example, states*® that in “a few instances ” 
the proportion of society to non-society men amounts to two-thirds, 
or even three-fourths, of the workmen in a trade; that the general 
ratio is one-third society men to two-thirds non-society men; and 
that even to command one-third of the workmen in a trade 


259 According to the “ Trades Union Congress Report ” for 1885, the number 
of the Boilermakers and Iron shipbuilders is 28,500; but according to the annual 
report of the society itself for 1885, it is in the summary table 28,212; and in 
the secretary’s report dated 17th March, 1886, in which a decrease of 1,200 
during the year is noticed, it is 27,695. 

Cf. “ Trades Union Congress Report for 1885,” p. 1; “ Report of the Boiler- 
“ makers’ Society,” pp. xi and xii. Similarly the Amalgamated Engineers are put 
down in the Congress Report as 51,000, and in their own annual report, issued in 
May, 1886, as 51,689, and as 50,681 at the close of 1884. 

Cf. “Trades Union Congress Report,” p.2; ‘“ Newcastle Daily Leader,” 
7th May, 1886. 

260 Qf. « Nineteenth Century,” October, 1882. 
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throughout the length and breadth of the country, the trade must 
be “exceedingly well organised.” 

There seems moreover to be a capriciousness about the growth 
of trades unionism not unlike that which characterises co-operation ; 
and it may be noticed in passing that the two movements may 
almost be said to be coincident in the general mass of their leaders 
and adherents. An official of one of the trades councils in the 
north of England informed me that the principles of unionism were 
strong in Lancashire, weak in the Midlands, and fairly vigorous in 
the North. A similar fluctuation of strength is apparent between 
trade and trade; although in this case also for the reasons we have 
previously mentioned, our conclusions must be of a general 
character. The miners appear on the whole to be well organised, 
and the successful establishment of sliding scales is no small 
evidence of this. In Northumberland and Durham not only do the 
Miners’ Associations number respectively 12,500 and 20,000, but 
in the former county there is also a Mutual Aid Association formed 
by the Deputies, and numbering 475, and a Colliery Enginemen 
and Firemen’s Mutual Protection Association, with a total member- 
ship of 406 ;?” and in the latter the Durham Enginemen’s Associa- 
tion, numbering 1,258, the Durham Colliery Mechanics’ Association, 
numbering 2,000, and the Durham Cokemen’s Association, number- 
ing 1,500, are expressly named as parties to the agreements for the 
scales of 1879, 1882, and 1884, in addition to the Coal Owners’ 
Association and the Miners’ Association. The Amalgamated Asso- | 
ciation of Operative Cotton Spinners has a membership of 16,115 
or 16,500, and is stated” by the secretary in his evidence before 
the Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade, to include 
“ nearly the whole of the grown up men” that are in the trade— 
the balance of the 54,000 operatives or so engaged in the cotton 
spinning industry consisting of “young persons > and “** children.” 
The Northern Counties Amalgamated Association of Weavers 
numbers 40,000, the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners 25,750, the Operative Masons’ Society 12,000, and the 
National Union of Boot and Shoe Riveters and Finishers 10,317, 
according to the congress report. But according to the same 
report the Operative Bricklayers’ Society only reaches the figure 
of 6,069 members, and the United Operative Plumbers’ Association 
that of 2,645 members. The evidence furnished by the member- 
ship of the different trades councils exhibits a similar fluctuation, 
although we must remember in this case that the councils are volun- 
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tary organisations—as indeed the unions themselves theoretically 
are—and that therefore they must be regarded as indications of the 
vigour of unionist principles rather than of the actual number of 
unionists. In Oldham the council represents 10,000, in Manchester 
7,000, but in Leicester only 1,950, and in Newcastle 2,000. In the 
last place indeed it is a curious fact that, according to a state- 
ment” made by Mr. Laird, the president of the Newcastle Trades’ 
Council, at the congress of 1885, “about two-thirds” of the men 
employed at the well known ordnance and engine works of Sir 
William G. Armstrong, Mitchell, and Co., who came out of work 
in consequence of a strike in the autumn of that year, ‘‘ belonged to 
‘** no association at all.” 7 

A casual glance at the answers furnished by the officials of 
different trade societies to certain questions addressed to them by 
the Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade,” will supply 
confirmatory evidence of the varying strength of trades unions. 
A few isolated indications may also be gathered from the evidence 
actually given before the commissioners. ‘hus it appears that, 
“with few exceptions,” trades unions are “not at all in a 
“flourishing condition in Sheffield at the present time.” At 
Leeds ‘‘there are some associations controlling the action of the 
“ weavers,’ but the woollen industry is “perhaps freer than most 
‘from associations of that kind, owing to the variety of work 
‘‘ which is involved in the woollen manufacture.”’** At Brad- 
ford, where the work is also diversified, it seems that “there is 
“no trade union connected with the staple industries of the 
town,” and at Macclesfield’ the silk manufacturers express 
their satisfaction at the practical disappearance of trades unions 
from their town and industry. On the Clyde again a “ considerable 
‘‘ number of engineers”’ and a certain amount of the iron ship- 
“ building class, do not” belong to the unions.” 

(3). The variety of detail in the trade, to which the manufac- 
turers of Leeds and of Bradford refer in their evidence before the 
commission, may present hindrances to the organisation of trades 
unions. But it has not by any means proved fatal to conciliation ; 
for the success of the principle in the hosiery trades of the 
Midlands has been conspicuous. And yet here—as has been 
shown in a paper read before the British Association at Dundee 
in 1867—*” there was as much diversity of minute’ detail as 

265 Cf. Report, p. 43. 
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could well be conceived. There was variety of goods, variety of 
prices, and variety of workers. This diversity of detail is quite 
consistent also with the institution and the successful working 
of a sliding scale; and asa matter of actual fact local variations 
in wages are recognised in the coal and iron industries to 
which the principle has been so successfully applied. Jevons 
indeed goes so far as to maintain”’ that conciliation is likely 
to be more successful where the multiplicity of detail is greater ; 
for in these cases the necessity of some arrangement—some 
schedule of prices—must be obvious to the dullest observer. 
Nor is the absence of trades unions so valid an objection to a 
system of conciliation as to present insuperable obstacles to its 
success. For a rudimentary form of organised representation may 
conceivably prove to be an efficient substitute for an union, so far 
as the regulation of wages is concerned. 

And, on the other hand, the presence of an union is not an 
absolutely sure guarantee for the success of principles of concilia- 
tion. For, in the first place, there is a difference in industries. 
Some, like the cotton and woollen trades, are localised in a 
high degree; some again are settled in different centres, such as 
the engineering, the shipbuilding, and the mining industries; 
some may be found in every town, and in this class we may 
place the building, the printing, and the domestic trades. If 
then there is only a comparatively small number of men located 
in a particular district, the trades union organisation does not 
seem to secure the undoubted advantage of effecting negotiations 
on behalf of a large body through the medium of a few represen- 
tatives. It would rather be necessary, it appears, to create a 
number of little boards of conciliation, and to institute a number 
of minute sliding scales in each district; and this might entail 
considerable expense. But, on the other hand, it is conceivable 
that the representative system might effect a solution of this 
difficulty; and the general arrangements of a sliding scale may, 
as we have seen, admit of almost innumerable local diversities and 
sectional adaptations. And so the advantage of the official 
experience and influence of the central executive may perhaps on 
a representative basis be satisfactorily combined with local variety 
of detail. The difficulty then of instituting a system of conciliation 
is certainly increased by these circumstances, but it is not rendered 
insuperable. Where indeed the industry, though diffused in 
different centres, is yet concentrated in considerable strength in 
particular localities—like the manufactured iron trade, and the 
Arbitration in the Hosiery Trades of the Midland Counties, by HE. Renals. Cf. 
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shipbuilding trade, and to some extent also the engineering trade— 
this difficulty is reduced to a minimum. For the case is assimi- 
lated for all practical purposes to that of industries which are 
highly localised; and as a matter of actual fact boards of con- 
ciliation have been formed in the iron trades of the north of 
England and of Staffordshire, and even in the building trades at 
Wolverhampton and Birmingham. 

In the second place, it may be stated as a general truth that 
the success of the conciliatory system is most likely to be secured 
where there is at the very beginning a kindly feeling between 
masters and men, and that it is more probable that those feelings 
will be engendered where the same men come into contact with 
the same masters, and the general body of men and. masters 
is not always changing in. its component parts. It must not 
however be forgotten that the relations of masters and men in 
the manufactured iron trade of the north of England seem to have 
been of the most unfriendly description before the institution of 
she board of conciliation, and yet the board has undoubtedly been 
a conspicuous success. In the Northumberland coal trade also, 
despite of the friendliness existing between masters and men for 
several years—a friendliness to which frequent reference had been 
made before arbitrators, and a friendliness which had for long 
secured the peaceful settlement of industrial relations by amicable 
negotiation—that friendliness was strained to the utmost imme- 
diately before the introduction of the sliding scale. These facts 
are sufficient to warn us against a despondent and hopeless 
inactivity, although they do not seem to affect the general correct- 
ness of the statement we have advanced. 


<1 
or 
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Discussion on Mr. L. L. F. R. Pricz’s Paper. 


Beroré the reading of the paper,— 

The Chairman, Professor H. 8. Foxwell, M.A., a Vice-President, 
said the late Mr. Arnold Toynbee produced a very remarkable 
impression both in Oxford and London by the earnestness and 
freshness of his economic teaching. His sudden and premature 
death was felt as a public calamity ; and a very general desire was 
expressed to commemorate in some way both the spirit of the man 
and those principles in the eager advocacy of which he literally 
wore out his life. The result of this feeling was the foundation of 
the Toynbee Memorial Fund; with the double purpose of keeping 
before the public some representation of the principles and teach- 
ings with which Arnold Toynbee’s name will always remain 
associated, and of carrying on in some measure the economic 
researches in which he laboured with such keen zest and brilliant 
ability. That fund had been applied to the provision of an annual 
course of lectures to be delivered in some important industrial 
centre of England, and to be followed up by an investigation into 
such features of the industries of the centre selected as the 
lecturer might think it best worth while to study and report upon. 
The first lecturer appointed under this scheme was Mr. Price; and 
the result of his work had been such as to completely satisfy the 
trustees, both as to the general soundness of their scheme, and as 
to the way in which he had carried out their intentions in framing 
it. Mr. Price was first sent to Newcastle, partly on account of 
the former connection of Arnold Toynbee with that town, partly 
on account of the social activity and industrial importance of the 
district. Finding himself here in the centre of a great mining 
population, Mr. Price very properly applied himself to the con- 
sideration of one of the most remarkable institutions of the mining 
industries, viz., the sliding scales by which mining wages had for 
a long period been adjusted. Professor Munro, who himself had 
published two very valuable papers on this subject, told them that 
there were no less than 120,000 men receiving wages under the 
operation of the scales in the coal mining industry alone, besides 
as many more whose wages were indirectly regulated by them, so 
that in this industry alone a total population of about a million 
was interested in the scales. In the iron industry the scale had 
prevailed to an almost equal extent, but it was unfortunately 
abandoned in 1883. He hoped that that abandonment was not 
permanent, and that a rectification of the principles upon which 
the scales were constructed would result in the resumption of the 
system. He could not believe that it would be long tolerated that 
wages should be left to be constantly at the mercy of the hagglings 
and fluctuations of the weekly market. Some more permanent 
method of adjustment was indispensable. Whether or not that 
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would be found by the method of sliding scales remained to be 
proved; but it would certainly be found by some similar method, 
depending upon a joint participation and consultation between the 
masters and men who were jointly interested in the respective 
industries. It was on account of this element of partnership, 
which seemed to be involved in the idea of the sliding scale 
adjustment, that he found himself most strongly interested in the 
working of the scales; and it was therefore with very great 
interest that he welcomed the paper which Mr. Price was about to 
read. 
(The Paper was then read.) 


The Cuatrman said Mr. Price had treated the subject from a 
neutral point of view. They had present representatives of both 
sides in the industrial controversy, and he would ask Mr. Jeans, 
who represented the very important Iron and Steel Institute, to 
open the debate. 


Mr. J. S. Juans said he hoped in any observations he might, 
make he might be as neutral as the author of the paper had been. 
He did not come there as representing any association whatever. 
He had sent a copy of the paper to Sir Bernhard Samuelson, who, 
in acknowledging it, wrote: “The exhaustive paper on sliding 
scales to be read by Mr. Price at the meeting on the 21st, will 
doubtless not only be received with interest on that occasion, but 
will, I feel convinced, be regarded, and deservedly, as the standard 
treatise on a subject as difficult as it is important;” an opinion 
in which he (Mr. Jeans), having some little knowledge of the 
difficulty of the subject, entirely concurred. Sir Bernhard con- 
tinued: ‘The creation of councils of conciliation in the north of 
England has been of incalculable benefit to masters and men in 
the trades which have adopted them. Such councils demand, as a 
necessary preliminary, organisation on the part of the masters and 
of the men. The mere existence of these organisations did not of 
itself prevent great loss to both parties by strikes and lock-outs in 
the trades which did not also establish councils of conciliation. 
The adoption of the principle of a sliding scale, and the establish- 
ment of such scales, have tended to facilitate the adjustment of 
wages. The elements determining the figures of a sliding scale 
vary from time to time. Amongst them the principal one is the 
general scale of wages throughout the country. But this element, 
and most others which enter into the determination of the figures 
of the scale, act over relatively long periods. The action of a 
fairly constructed scale over a short period should represent the 
effect which the demand for labour would have on wages in the 
particular trade over such period. This demand will over a short 
period be approximately determined by the price of the commodity 
produced, and this price will again determine the profits of the 
trade. Hence, over a short period, a fairly constructed sliding 
scale will cause the profits of the body of masters to be shared by 
the body of men, Sliding scales require to be corrected from time 
to time in accordance with the elements which determine wages 
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other than the fluctuations in the demand for labour in the 
particular trade to which they apply. But experience has, in my 
opinion, shown that such correction need not in the trades of the 
north of England take place oftener than, at the soonest, once 
in about two years.” The question was whether conciliation, 
arbitration, a sliding scale, or co-operation was, under all the 
circumstances, the best suited to meet the varying requirements 
of industries. With industrial partnership he had had some Iittle 
acquaintance, having watched its progress in the coal and iron 
trades. On the face of it it was an extremely plausible system, 
and seemed one likely to obviate protracted and serious disputes ; 
but its great defect was that while they could of course keep the 
workinen in tolerably good humour so long as there were any 
profits to share, when the profits disappeared, as they had 
frequently done over protracted periods, wages had to be paid to 
the men all the same; although under the system of industrial 
partnerships, as generally understood, they would scarcely be 
entitled to receive wages in the entire absence of profits. Since 
therefore it was impossible to get rid of the constant liability to 
the entire disappearance of profits in every industry, he thought 
they might regard industrial partnerships as virtually defective. 
He did not quite agree with Mr. Mundella that the best system to 
adopt was conciliation, or what he called the haggling of the 
market. It neither established any scientific principle, nor gave a 
standard to which they could refer as being always available and 
as doing absolute justice between employer and employed. It was 
somewhat different with arbitration, but they must have concilia- 
tion as a condition precedent. And arbitration after all was more 
subject to defects than the alternative principle of the sliding 
scale, for in arbitration courts many questions were usually 
imported that were entirely extraneous to the matter at issue. 
With the sliding scale the case was different. The main difficulty 
was that it was not always easy to fix the proper relation of wages 
to prices. They must have a basis to begin with, and that was 
necessarily a matter of adjustment. After they had established 
such a basis, it might be entirely altered in a few months or years 
by the adoption of new appliances or processes. It was quite 
conceivable, for example, that in certain districts the ultimate 
introduction of coal cutting machinery might entirely revolutionise 
the coal industry, and thereby seriously affect the present relation 
of wages to prices. There could be no doubt that this was one of 
the most important industrial problems of the time; and he was 
extremely glad that the Society had afforded an opportunity for its 
discussion. 


Mr. J. Burnet said Mr. Price in speaking of the strike of ship 
builders on the Tyne omitted to notice a very important point, 
and one which accounted to a very large extent for the attitude 
assumed by the men, viz., that in at least two of the largest 
establishments at the time when the employers gave notice of 
reduction of wages large Government contracts were being executed, 
the fulfilment of which was bound to occupy a considerable length 
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of time. Those contracts had been taken at a price long before 
the notice, and the men very naturally asked why their wages 
should be reduced. He was certain from what he knew of the 
history of that dispute, that if the employers had undertaken that 
on those contracts the reduction should not be enforced, the men 
would have been perfectly satisfied, and the strike much more 
readily settled than it was. The fact that the men out on strike 
did not receive the ‘‘strike allowance,” was due to their coming 
out without the full sanction of the executive of the society. The 
author thought it was better that the umpire to whom any dispute 
was referred for arbitration should be a man engaged in the special 
trade affected. The workmen generally would object to this, 
because they would naturally feel that the umpire in such a case 
would be too much interested in the dispute to be a fair and 
impartial judge. This objection would not apply with full force to 
every employer of labour. There were employers who had been 
accepted as umpires, and he might specially refer to Mr. David 
Dale, of Darlington, who had several times been accepted by the 
ironworkers in that locality as sole umpire. The best and most 
satisfactory umpires of whom he knew anything were men who 
had not been connected with the special trade, such for instance 
as Lord Derby, Lord Herschell, and Sir Richard Cross. Men 
possessing the judicial intellect should be selected for that work, 
but great caution should be observed in not selecting lawyers who 
were also politicians, with a reputation to make. In like manner 
local politicians should seldom be selected as umpires in their own 
locality. Speaking of arbitration generally, he was inclined to give 
it somewhat higher rank than Mr. Price had done. Mr. Price 
dwelt strongly upon the fact that the element of contentiousnes 
entered more into arbitration than into boards of conciliation; but 
he (Mr. Burnett) was not so sure about that. Boards of concilia- 
tion were not always so peaceable as they might be led to infer 
from the paper, and they might possibly have more contentiousness 
than was the case with an arbitration. A perfectly impartial and 
judicial chairman presiding as umpire over an arbitration, would 
act so well as a peacemaker that contention would be kept within 
due bounds, and he would be able to preserve more perfect order 
than an employer who usually presided over a board of conciliation 
would be able to do. The very fact that all sorts of arguments 
were introduced before a board of arbitration, was to his mind one 
of the reasons why the result of its decision was more likely to be 
accepted by the men, because there was nothing that gave them 
more satisfaction than to know that every possible argument, how- 
ever remotely bearing upon their interests, had been brought 
forward. The expense was an important element, but it might be 
very much less in the north of England if the arbitrations were 
carried on in a different way, and were not, as was the usual 
custom, adjourned to London, whereby the costs were swelled to a 
considerable extent. But whatever the expense might have been, 
it was undeniable that those arbitrations had made the boards of 
conciliation possible, and that the sliding scales had originated not 
so much from the boards of conciliation as from the various arbi- 
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trations which had taken place from time to time, because it was in 
those arbitrations that the larger amount of knowledge was 
conveyed to the minds of the men as to the circumstances of the 
employers. Whatever the defects of the sliding scale might be, it 
should always be borne in mind that it had been absolutely effective 
except in rare instances in preserving perfect peace between the 
employers and employed, whereas before its adoption the state of 
the iron trade in the north was one of continual tumult and war- 
fare. He agreed that sliding scales could not be considered as in 
any form a co-partnership, because they were all based upon the 
selling price of the article in the market. The selling price did not 
introduce in any way the consideration of the question of profits, 
and so long as that was not involved, he could not see how sliding 
scales could reasonably be said to be in any form an application of 
the principle of industrial co-partnership. Mr. Price called atten- 
tion to the difficulty of obtaining accurate information as to the 
absolute number of men who belonged to the trade unions of their 
respective trades. There was a certain amount of difficulty, but 
very many societies were not represented at a trade union congress, 
and in some instances the second society of a special trade was not 
represented at all, and therefore the report of such congress did not 
give an adequate idea of the number of men who might be 
organised in any particular trade. The important point was this, 
that however small the number of men of a trade who constituted 
the union, the very fact that they were organised gave them a 
strength and stability, and an influence in the trade over those 
who were not organised, and absolutely made even a small union 
supreme in its power over that particular trade, and therefore the 
question of the relative strength of a union to the whole of the 
men engaged in the trade was of secondary importance. 


Professor SIDGWIcK, in speaking of the principle upon which 
the division between the employer and employed should be made, 
said he did not attach a fundamental importance to its satisfactory 
theoretical solution. The great point either in an arbitration or 
the determination of a sliding scale was to prevent a conflict, and 
if that end was achieved, it was perhaps a question of rather 
speculative interest whether it was achieved upon principles which 
commended themselves to outsiders. The sliding scale which, 
pace Professor Munro, he would call an “invention” rather than 
a “discovery,” was a practical expedient, and not an increase in 
their knowledge of economic laws or facts; and hence, being a 
practical expedient, what it had to do was to succeed in practice. 
Perhaps an arbitrator might in some cases be more likely to 
_ achieve that result if he allowed himself to be guided by his 
practical instinct rather than by any explicit theoretical principles. 
At the same time, as all arbitrators and framers of sliding scales 
were after all aiming at reason and justice in their determination 
of the questions before them, it might do some good, and could do 
no harm, if those who contemplated the subject from the outside 
made some attempt to get the principles clear. Although agreeing 
with Mr. Price and Mr. Jevons that economic science could not 
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furnish any complete solution of the problem how to divide the 
produce of industry between opposing combinations of masters 
and men, he at the same time conceived that it must have some- 
thing to say in any reasonable determination of the dispute. 
Whatever principle be adopted for settling the conflict, it must 
be some principle of distribution of gain and loss; and though 
economic science could not determine the principle, it must 
influence its application by giving a systematic view of gain and 
loss to both parties, and grounds why a particular kind of gain or 
loss should or should not be taken into account. In discussions on 
a sliding scale, the proposal that there should be a minimum was 
sometimes defended upon a philanthropic principle—what was 
called in Ireland the “live-and-thrive” principle; but he did not 
think it possible to apply such a principle generally under existing 
social conditions. So far, however, as the labourer could and 
would transfer himself to some other industry if his wages fell 
below a certain point, there was an economic minimum provided ; 
and he thought that the point to which a sliding scale should 
descend might be determined by the best estimate that could be 
made of this economic minimum, where it was at all ascertainable. 
In that case it might perhaps be well if the scale were graduated 
so as to come down to the minimum, not abruptly, but by 
gradually diminished reductions: if so he thought there should be 
correspondingly a gradually reduced rise of wages when prices 
rose, to compensate the employer; not merely on the ground of 
equity, but to make 1t worth the employer’s while to continue the 
business. He thought it should be borne in mind that the method 
of the sliding scale or arbitration differed importantly in 
economic effect from the system of participation in profits. No 
doubt the shding scale was a participation of gain to a certain 
extent, but the great difference between its moral operation and 
that of the participation of profits was that it had no tendeucy to 
produce a sentiment of esprit de corps in the workers which would 
induce them to make any sacrifices for the business in which they 
were engaged. Regarding the question in the abstract, he thought 
that the only principle at once equitable and applicable in the 
determination of a sliding scale would be this: to take certain 
rates of wages, prices, and any other regular determinants as a 
starting point, and then aim at such a division of subsequent gain 
or loss between employers and workmen as would keep the 
proportion of average wages to profits unaltered, within the 
limit within which the arrangement would hold together at all, 
except so far as graduation was introduced to keep wages more 
stable, as he had before suggested. The starting point must 
be more or less arbitrary, but it might correspond approximately 
to the average of more recent experience. Supposing the starting 
point fixed, he thought that in a thoroughly satisfactory sliding 
scale not only changes in price of. products, but any general changes 
in important elements of cost of production must be taken into 
account, except that he did not think it practicable to investigate 
and allow for changes in the average efficiency of business manage- 
ment—as the men had once or twice urged in arbitration cases— 
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any more than they could take account of changes in the average 
efficiency and care of workmen. But all changes in cost of 
materials, and also any important and generally adopted altera- 
tions in costliness of processes, should be reckoned in. He 
thought, however, that changes in the value of money relatively 
to articles of consumption were irrelevant, except so far as they 
might affect the economic minimum; since, speaking broadly, such 
changes, when completed would have an equal effect on the real 
value of the money profits and money wages. 


Professor Munro thought the sliding scale involved both an 
invention and a discovery. The man who framed the first sliding 
scale undoubtedly might be considered an inventor; but that first 
sliding scale was based upon a principle that had been discovered 
by the masters and men, viz., that the employer and employed 
were engaged in a common industry, and that the produce of 
that industry should be shared between them. The sliding scale 
only professed to regulate one aspect of the relations of employer 
and employed, viz., the amount of wages paid by the one party to 
the other. It had been suggested that partnership would produce 
a greater esprit de corps amongst employés; but if it were 
remembered that the amount of wages was only part of the 
argument between the two sides, and that there were many other 
matters besides wages in which the working men were interested, 
it would be found that apart altogether from the regulation of 
wages, the different unions and associations had sufficient matters 
of common interest to produce a very strong esprit de corps 
amongst their members: The history of wages during the last 
twenty-five years showed that many of the most important strikes, 
though apparently resulting in no benefit whatever to the men, 
yet were of extreme importance as establishing a principle for 
which the men had been contending, and that was the right to a 
voice in the management of the concern. Mr. Price had not 
entered on the question of how far the sliding scale principle was 
applicable to industries other than the coal and iron trades. That 
question could only be answered by those who were engaged in 
the particular industry in question, because each industry would 
require to have its own special characteristics taken into account 
in framing a scale. On the question of mining royalties there 
was no doubt that here was a large field to which the sliding scale 
was perfectly applicable. No disturbing element came in. The 
landlord claimed as his royalty a fixed sum per ton, and there 
could be no difficulty in making the royalty vary with the price of 
coal. Indeed there was little doubt that the sliding scale was 
applicable to the regulation of rents of almost every description. 
The application of the sliding scale to agricultural rent had been 
strongly advocated by the late Lord Lyttleton, who offered to 
adopt it in fixing the rents of his tenantry; and during the last 
year it had been applied with great success by Lord Tollemache 
in Cheshire. Industrial partnerships had been formed in many 
districts in the North of England, where in numerous instances 
the workers in the mills were part owners of the concern. He 
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was rather inclined to suggest that the right to a share in manage- 
ment would probably be the stepping stone towards partnership, 
for if it was once admitted that the workpeople were entitled to 
a voice in what was called the management of the concern, then 
with management there must come responsibility. The right to a 
voice in the management was a claim that had always attracted 
attention amongst the thoughtful minds of the working classes ; 
and he ventured to think that this claim would be pressed on the 
employers in the future, and that with considerable success. 


Reverend W. CunyincHam said there were two different 
principles on which sliding scales for wages might be arranged. 
They might be. made to follow the changes in the requirements of 
the labourer considered as a consumer; this was the method 
adopted in this country for a couple of centuries, while the justices 
assessed wages according to the plenty or scarcity of the times; 
but this method did not seem to have given much satisfaction, and 
there was no proposal to reintroduce it now. ‘The second principle 
was that of making wages follow the variations in the price of the 
product. In some ways this seemed a less satisfactory method, 
because of the great variations which might take place in prices 
from wholly extraneous causes, and therefore he could not agree 
with those who held that it was desirable that wages should follow 
the fluctuations of prices as closely as possible. On the other hand 
he could see no hope of combining the two principles so as to 
calculate out a better result; but it was conceivable that the 
methods which had been described in the paper, by which the scale 
of prices was followed, but not too closely, might work out as 
fairly as any other. He desired as an intimate friend of the late 
Mr. Toynbee’s, to express his satisfaction that his memory was 
likely to be kept alive by such excellent work as that to which 
they had listened that evening. 


Sir Rawson Rawson said he should like to. say one word with 
regard to Mr. Price’s work. From correspondence with Mr. Price 
during the last fortnight, he had learned how much they were 
indebted to him for the trouble which he had taken in the 
preparation of this paper, a digest from a still longer one which he 
had the pleasure of stating would be published by the Toynbee 
trustees. He would add his own thanks to Mr. Price for the 
readiness with which he had assisted him in his endeavours to 
raise a useful discussion upon this subject brought before them. 


The CHAIRMAN was sure they would all agree with him as to the 
very high value of the paper; for never before had the subject been 
so comprehensively discussed. Mr. Price could have done no 
greater service than that of inviting the attention of the public 
generally to this question. Personally he must still agree with 
Mr. Price that the sliding scale system would prove to be a step 
towards partnership, towards a share in the direction as well as in 
the profit of the joint industrial undertaking, and as such he 
welcomed the movement most heartily. He also welcomed it as a 
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step towards greater industrial stability. He could not agree with 
the statement quoted from Mr. Mundella, that the best possible 
principle of wages adjustment was that provided by the haggling 
of the market. It was only by some arrangement of the kind they 
had been considering that evening, that the hearty co-operation and 
loyalty of those engaged in an industry could be thoroughly called 
forth. The feeling of a common interest was essential to the real 
success of joint industrial enterprise. 


Mr. Price, in reply, said he had purposely avoided entering into 
the merits of the contention involved in the shipbuilding strike 
mentioned by Mr. Burnett, but no doubt the point of the existence 
of the contract was a very important one. With reference to an 
umpire being a member of the special trade, his paper showed that 
the balance of his opinion was opposed to that course. The special 
difficulty was brought out in the fact of the representative character 
of the man at the board. Not only were the representatives of the 
men at the board affected by the question but their constituents. 
Those constituents had only acquiesced in the selection of the arbi- 
trator through the medium of their representatives; they had not 
been brought into direct personal contact with him at the board, 
and therefore they very naturally, in many cases, were likely to 
entertain suspicion of his perfect fairness and justice. The 
difficulty was best met by the re-appointment of arbitrators not 
connected with the trade, but who, by sitting on successive 
occasions would gain a knowledge of its history and technicalities. 
He did not think the system of industrial partnerships had had a 
fair trial in England. It might be possible in the future to 
reconcile the principle of trades unionism with that of industrial 
partnership, and the sliding scale might help towards producing 
that result. With regard to the ideal sliding scale as sketched 
by Professor Sidgwick, it was a very tempting picture, but he 
‘was afraid, when they looked at the difficulties which had to be 
encountered in the actual operations of sliding scales at present, 
and in the work of conciliation and arbitration, that that ideal, 
which would take into account so many elements, was a con- 
siderable distance off. No doubt an immense advance had been 
made in the past, and it was likely that immense advances would 
be made in the future, but he would be a bold prophet who 
endeavoured to predict the course of industrial relations. He was 
very grateful for the kind remarks which had been made upon his 
paper, and thought that a great deal of the credit which had been 
ascribed to it should have been given to the pamphlet by Mr. Spence 
Watson, and in a still higher degree to Professor Munro’s two 
pamphlets on the “‘ Sliding Scales in the Coal Industry and in the 
Iron Industry,” which really first attracted his attention to the 
subject. 


A vote of thanks was then accorded to Mr. Price, and the 
meeting closed. 
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The Hditor has received from Mr. Price the following remarks 
of gentlemen who were unable to be present and take part in 
the discussion, but who take a deep interest in the subject of 
Mr. Price’s paper :— 


Hextract from Professor Alfred Marshall's letter. 


“ Balliol Croft, 
‘* Madingley Road, Cambridge. 


‘My Dear Prics, “18th December, 1886. 

LO eel 3 Had I been there (%.e., at the meeting) I should have 
said something as to my hobby that a perfect sliding scale for 
wages in (say) the iron trade should be made of two items—a 
producer’s and a consumer’s. The producer’s should be + the 
[price of a tons of iron — (price of b tons of iron ore + price of 
c tons of coal + perhaps some other things)]. The consumer’s 
item should consist of the sum of the prices of certain amounts of 
the things chiefly consumed by the ironworkers. 

“This plan would, I think, make the workmen share in the 
good and ill fortune of their employers with the least risk to 
themselves. 

*“¢ J don’t know whether you have argued in this direction. If 
you should wish to mention my views at the meeting you are at 
liberty to do so. | 
Yours: Gena. v1 

‘“‘ ALFRED MarsHALt.” 


Mr. Ralph Young’s letter. 


“ Northumberland Miners’ Mutual Confident Association, 
“17, Picton Place, Newcastle. 


‘“ Dear Sir, ‘* 20th December, 1886.. 

‘*T quite agree with you that there is no uniform method 
which can be applied with certainty of success in all industries 
and to every dispute. 

*“‘ Where there is no organisation, no agreement made will bind 
persons who do not recognise as authorities those who made it; 
and it is not, I believe, until long after men have become organised 
that it is possible for them to adopt or accept with any sort of 
permanency the higher forms of conciliation such as a sliding 
scale or arbitration. 

‘Men who have never, through lack of organisation, been able 
to do anything to imprvuve their condition, are generally too 
impatient to effect much good for a long time after they combine. 
It is seldom indeed that a strike of more or less magnitude has not 
either immediately preceded or succeeded the formation of a union. 

‘‘ In the infancy of unions, disputes are generally settled either 
by a strike or negotiation; and after they have been a little more 
matured, arbitration is generally the method adopted, then the 
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higher, and, up to the present, certainly the best, viz., a sliding 
scale. 

“The only defect I think in connection with sliding scales as 
at present formed, is that no provision is made to give extra or 
additional relief to employers when price has fallen below the cost 
of production. In order to illustrate what I mean I will suppose 
a case (this really is the case of the Northumberland scale) where 
the standard of wage is fixed on a price at which the employers 
are just getting a fair return on their capital; the price 4s. 8d., and 
the wage 5s. 2d. Jor every rise or fall of 2d. in price the workmen 
are to suffer or receive an advance of 17 per cent., with an extra 
advance of 1; per cent. at every 8d. rise in price. Now as soon as 
ever price falls a little below the standard price, the employers not 
only soon receive no return, but sustain an actual loss. This loss, 
it is well known, cannot go on for a very long time before the pits 
come to a stand. What, therefore, I think is needed to amend this 
defect is, especially in the case of coal that is exported or other 
goods that enter into competition with foreign goods, that the fall 
in wages should be a larger proportion, and the stages at which 
the falls take place a little quicker when price has fallen to or 
below the cost of production than they are immediately above the 
standards. I would further provide for a larger proportion of the 
advance in price to be given to the workmen at a point when the 
employers commence to get very large returns on their capital. 

““T am, yours truly, 
“R. YOuna. 
“LL. L. F. R. Pricz, Esq., B.A.” 
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Puruars I may be allowed to begin this paper by stating that it 
_ does not profess to review the entire economical results of English 
and foreign systems of agriculture. Neither does it pretend to 
settle the long standing question between large and small farms in 
this country or elsewhere. All I desire to offer is a simple 
contribution towards the better understanding of a controversy, 
in the figures of which I have observed much inaccuracy prevails. 
The attempt 1 make to group statistically a few notes of the 
leading and distinctive facts now available is an attempt only. 
Very voluminous data, both English and foreign, have been kindly 
placed at my service, but the many demands on my time prevent 
my making more than a few of the comparisons that may be 
instituted between our own practice, as regards the size of farms, 
in different parts of the United Kingdom, and between our English 
system and that pursued by some neighbouring States. No one is 
more fully conscious than I am myself how frequently the official 
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data preclude exact comparison, or how largely differing local 
conditions may modify apparent conclusions. 

I cannot go back to the historical side of the question of what 
sort of holdings prevailed in England in earlier times, tempting 
though the retrospect, and many the errors which I believe prevail 
on this question, as in so many others connected with the use and 
distribution of land. Neither a rise nor a decline in the smaller 
class of holdings in England is any new feature in this country. 
According to Stubbs’s “ Constitutional History” the alternate 
expansion and contraction of the yeoman class is an old feature of 
our rural life. The 300,000 English farms of Gregory King, half 
of whom were owned by their cultivators, are now represented, if 
we may accept officially recorded holdings as separate farms, by a 
number of holdings far in excess of his estimate, now two hundred 
years old; but the owning farmer, the yeoman of his time, must 
form a much smaller proportion of the whole. How many of our 
holdings are worked by their owners we do not know, though if 
the Government were to adopt a suggestion I lately offered them, 
this information also would be forthcoming, without difficulty or 
expense. I think an inquiry on this point would be of no small 
value just now, and judging from a recent reply to a question 
in the House of Commons, I hope that my suggestion will be 
acceded to. 

There are two methods by which States usually learn how 
their surface is held or cultivated, either through the official 
registers compiled for purposes of taxation, or from direct inquiries 
made from time to time into the agricultural position. Lists of 
land owners liable to taxation are often quoted as showing how 
many land holders there are in some particular country; but even 
where these are exactly kept, and the ownership of landed kept 
distinct from that of house property, it is notorious, instead of 
representing so many proprietors, such lists only show the number 
of separately taxed plots or areas in any taxing district, and many 
plots may perchance belong to one man, As moreover every- 
where there are non-cultivating owners, and owners who cultivate 
more than they possess, no cadastral roll of ownerships presents 
a true picture of the relative size of the units of cultivation 
which, for want of a better term, I have called agricultural 
holdings. These are more exactly represented by our neighbours 
over the channel by the term ‘exploitations,” although too often 
the distinction between these holdings and proprietorships proper, 
in countries where proprietor-farming is more common than with 
ourselves, is unfortunately lost sight of, to the no small confusion 
of the searcher after facts. Farming by deputy is so familiar in 
this country, that when the State proceeds to collect its main direct 
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impost, the property and income tax, it is upon the occupier of land 
as a rule it makes its demand, alike for what it deems due from his 
profits, and for what it holds his landlord indebted to the Crown, 
leaving him to recover the tax from his landlord’s rent. The 
inland revenue authorities in their last annual report (*)* furnish 
us with statistics of the ‘“‘number of separate properties assessed 
“under Schedule B,” that is in respect of the occupation of land. 
The gross assessment being in this case absolutely exhaustive, and 
sweeping into its grasp our whole taxable surface, other perhaps 
than gardens separately occupied with houses, I hoped I had 
found here, what we are always anxious to have, a second or 
corroborative set of figures wherewith to test the validity of the 
“holdings”? returns supplied by our Agricultural Department. 
But the two records, although in Scotland they appear at first 
sight approximate, are really, as the following table for the year 
1885 will show, in no sense whatever comparable :— 





Eagland 


: United 
and Wales. Scotland. Treland. 


Kingdom. 























Number of “ separate properties ”’ 
assessed under Schedule B of 3 
the income tax, including all 79°797 
exempted and abated ...,......1....: 

Number of “agricultural hold- |) 
ings’’ in Great Britain and in 
Ireland according to the returns t 
of the Agricultural Department fiprite 
for Great Britain and the Regis- | 
trar-General for Ireland............ J 


79,265 | 717,986 \| 1,596,048 


80,715 | 566,313* | 1,121,168 





* In Ireland a distinction is drawn between separate holdings and separate 
occupiers. The former are as above; the latter number 521,556. Assuming 
that the British figures are separate occupiers, this would reduce the total to 
1,077,441. 





There are of course several ways of accounting for this diver- 
gence. The records of the inland revenue enter as separate items 
properties occupied by the same man that are presumably grouped 
in the latter statistics. The ‘‘ Agricultural holdings ” of the second 
line again are exclusive of any separate plots of less than a quarter 
of an acre in area. But it is most important to note that these 
holdings refer only to an acreage technically known as “cultivated 
“area,” which in England is 24 per cent., in Wales 40 per cent., 
and in Scotland 75 per cent. short of the measured surface of 
these countries. Yet in all these cases, although much absolutely 
barren mountain and moor exists in the two latter countries, stock 


* These interlined figures afford a reference to the authorities named in the 
list at the end of this paper. 
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is kept, and therefore in one sense farming is carried on, and 
profit—in at least the inland revenue sense of the term—is reaped 
from the use of an area which is not embraced by our statistics of 
holdings at all. I confess I am in some doubt how to account for 
the curious fact that while the “holdings” are far less numerous 
than the taxed properties in England, they are slightly more 
numerous in Scotland, where of all places we should expect to 
find the proportion the other way. 

The same difficulty which thus makes itself prominent at the 
outset of an inquiry within the limits of the United Kingdom, 
will meet us when we try to compare our own statistics with those 
of foreign countries. There the limitation is usually to cultivated 
land, or to land under crops or grass, but even those terms do not 
everywhere have the same significance, and woodlands are in some 
countries included.. So serious indeed is the apparent omission of 
many hill pastures and sheep walks, which form a material factor 
in the productive capacity of Scotch farms, and so misleading is 
any calculation of the head of stock nominally but not really kept 
upon the 4% million acres of cultivated land there accounted for, 
that I have purposely limited most of my comparisons to the case 
of England alone. This feature of the Scotch, and in a less 
degree the Welsh, returns of holdings also bars their use in such 
questions as those relating to crofters now frequently under 
discussion. Large as is the agriculturally valueless portion of 
North Britain, it is unfortunate that our system of agricultural 
statistics is far less exhaustive than that employed thirty years 
ago by the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland (°), 
when 6,531,000 acres of sheep walk were recorded and included. 
Had these been as fully taken account of, we should have learned 
how something like 60 per cent. in place of 25 per cent. only of 
the surface of Scotland was employed. 

For some years a statement of the number’ of agricultural 
holdings in this country, or to speak more correctly, of the separate 
returns made annually by occupiers of land, appeared in the report 
which accompanied the tables of the yearly agricultural statistics. 
Up to the year 1875 these figures were separately given for 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Great Britain. After the year 
1876 the number of returns was not separately stated, except 
when a special inquiry was made. I would suggest the advantage 
of recording, as before, annually, the returns from each division of 
the United Kingdom. If it be urged that the ‘returns ”’ were 
inexact, representing “holdings” rather than “ holders,” that 
may be a reason for securing further accuracy ; it is not one for 
withholding information which ought to be forthcoming, and is 
rendered in the case of Ireland. 
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Inquiry as to Holdings in 1885. 


The statistics available for 1885, in the return issued last 
autumn, present a far more .complete classification of holdings 
than has ever before been presented by the British Government in 
a single report. In examining its totals it is apparent that the 
total number of holdings for Great Britain has in the main shown 
but little change over the whole period since 1871. For Ireland 
the number of holdings, or rather, as the distinction is there made, 
of separate and individual occupiers, has on the other hand 
distinctly diminished. 

The new returns (*), in deference to a suggestion I offered more 
than a year ago, include not only the classification of holdings in 
one group under fifty acres, and in several groups over that figure, 
but begin from the quarter acre which is the starting point of our 
statistics, and offer a complete series: the only difficulty in its 
interpretation being the uncertainty of what is an agricultural 
holding in the smaller plots.* 

The following general table gives the numbers of agricultural 
holdings now available, if we add the Irish figures (*) to those for 
Great Britain :— 


* Some foreign Governments begin their classification of holdings at even 
a lower point than our own, others start higher, the United States from a much 
~ larger limit. But the inherent difficulty in deciding when a plot of land acquires 
a sufficiently distinct agricultural character to be called in any sense a farm, has 
led to attempts to impose some definition upon the word. Thus in carrying out 
the census of 1880, the Washington authorities thus instruct their enumerators in 
a minute which says: If every bit of land owned by any one were enumerated, 
however small, and whether cultivated or not, the figures would lose all significance 
whatsoever. In reaching out to cover the potato patch, tilled at odd hours by the 
factory hand, or the vegetable garden of the village shopkeeper, lawyer, or black- 
smith, the census would lose far more than it gained. The necessity for an official 
delimitation of this term being accepted, the definition adopted at the census of 
1870 was as follows: ‘ Farms for the purposes of the agricultural schedule, 
“include all considerable nurseries, orchards, and market gardens which are 
“‘ owned by separate parties, which are cultivated for pecuniary profit, and employ 
“as much as the labour of one able-bodied workman during the year. Mere 
“* cabbage and potato patches, family vegetable gardens, and ornamental lawns, not 
*< constituting a portion of a farm for general agricultural purposes, will be excluded. 
‘No farm will be reported of less than three acres, wnless five hundred dollars’ 
“ worth of produce has actually been sold off from it during the year. The latter 
‘* proviso will allow the inclusion of many market gardens in the neighbourhood of 
“large cities, where, although the area is small, a high state of cultivation is 
“* maintained, and considerable values are produced. A farm is what is owned or 
‘‘ leased by one man and cultivated under his care. A distant wood-lot or sheep- 
“ pasture, even if in another sub-division, is to be treated as part of the farm, but 
“wherever there is a resident overseer or a manager, there a farm is to be 
** reported.” 
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Percentage of Holdings in each Class. 
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As Irish figures are not analysed in exactly the same classes, 
I bracket together all holdings from 5 acres to 50 and again from 
100 to 500 in the two last columns. It is a little astonishing at first 
sight that holdings under 5 acres are rarer in Ireland than in 
England proper, 20 per cent. as against 30 per cent. This is 
caused by the relative paucity of the 1 to 5-acre class across 
St. George’s Channel, which more than counteracts the fact that 
nearly g per cent. of the Irish holdings, but only 5 per cent. of 
the English, are below 1 acre. 

At the outset of this inquiry, we however see that in this United 
Kingdom—a country of large farmers as we are often told it is—a 
fourth of our “farmers” are petty occupiers of no more than 
5 acres of land, and those who farm less than 50 acres constitute 
nearly four-fifths of the entire body. 

In England alone the 5-acre men and those below them make 
up 30 per cent., and the class below 50 acres 71 per cent. of the 
whole, while barely one holding in every hundred exceeds the 
dimensions of a 500-acre farm. 


Geographical Distribution of Holdings. 


I have grouped the figures for England as a whole geographi- 
cally, in the form which I suggested in 1883 (°) to this Society 
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as convenient for agricultural statistics, and the details thus 
presented in each county for all holdings and for each class 
I place in the Appendix, Table I. This grouping of counties has 
been since 1883 adopted by Her Majesty’s Government and used 
by the Department in their produce statistics, though it has not 
yet been extended to those of the area of crops or of holdings. 
The four distinctive provinces of England, to which country 
I shall limit the detailed scrutiny of the returns, can be traced on 
the accompanying map by reference to the counties named in the 
tables in the Appendix. Hach province or division contains a not 
very dissimilar number of cultivated acres, but, as I showed in the 
paper to which I refer, there is a distinct difference in the agricul- 
tural distribution of the surface. It is not surprising therefore 
that the size of an average agricultural holding varies with mode 
of culture on the two sides of the country. 


England in Divisions. 





Holdings of all Classes. Average Size 















































Counties. Ais oe ee eee of 

Number. Acreage. each Holding. 
1. Eastern and North-Eastern ........ 88,813 6,182,795 69 6 
11. South-Eastern and East Midland 83,470 5,838,315 Co" 
111. West Midland and S.-Western...| 108,987 6,362,952 58'4 
Iv. Northern and North-Western ....| 133,680 6,507,497 48°7 
teed lad"... csacked gene meres ee Mo 414,950 24,891,539 60°0 
AWG TES: ci.s cecdges Games eee ; 60,190 2,818,547 46°8 
Scotland. Avssctuspaa een 80,715 4,848,166 60°1 
Great Britain........0.00... 555,855 32,558,252 58°7 





In the eastern and north-eastern counties an acreage of 6,183,000 
would appear to be held by nearly 89,000 farmers, or at least 
occupiers of land, the average size of the holding being thus 693 
acres. In the east-midland and south-eastern counties an acreage 
which just falls short of 6 millions is cultivated by 83,000 occu- 
pliers, whose average holding is much the same, or 70 acres. 
Turning westward, however, in the more grassy districts of the west- 
midland and south-western counties, the occupiers of land are 
more numerous, and the average holding is not quite 583 acres, 
while in the northern and north-western counties 134,000 farmers, 
great and small, are accounted for as working 6,500,000 acres, 
with an average holding of 48} acres. The mean for all England 
is 60 acres, that for Scotland is much the same, while in Wales 
the proportion of small holders increases, and the general 
average falls to below 47 acres per holding. 





ENGLAND 


GOUNTIES ACCORDING TO AVERAGE SIZE OF HOLDINGS. 
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_ Over 90 acres. 

_ Between 70 and 90 acres. 
Rr EN an 
_ Under 50 acres. 





Harrison & Sons, Lith, S* Martins Lane. W.C. 
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Comparative Size of Holdings. 

Regarding the counties in detail, considerable difference in the 
average size of holdings is apparent. These county averages are 
necessarily in themselves, however, somewhat misleading. We 
may have, and do indeed have, in counties like Lincolnshire, one 
portion of the county surface minutely subdivided and another 
occupied in farms of large extent. Until we are able, as I hope 
we shall be able, to carry our agricultural statistics a little further, 
and obtain particulars for unions at least, if not for parishes, it 
will be impossible to construct such a map of England as I should 
wish to present, exhibiting to the eye at a glance where the small 
holdings prevail and where larger tenancies are the rule. 

Essex stands at the head of the eastern counties so far as mean 
area of holdings is concerned, while Lincoln, as we might naturally 
expect, is at the other end of the scale. An Essex holding 
averages 92 acres, a Lincolnshire holding does not average 57 ; 
42 per cent of the holdings in Essex exceed 50 acres, while in 
Lincolnshire not quite 24 per cent. do this. Holdings under 
5 acres occupy little more than 1 per cent. of the total number of 
holdings in the eastern district, but the proportion varies greatly in 
different counties, and it is remarkable that in Norfolk no less than 
14°7 per cent. of the holdings are actually under 1 acre. Whether 
these are really agricultural is a question on which better informa- 
tion would be welcome. In Lincolnshire, on the contrary, where 
small holdings have in certain districts their home, the proportion 
is only 44 per cent. In the Hast Riding of Yorkshire it is nearly 
8 per cent.; but in Essex, notwithstanding the probability that 
many small and scarcely agricultural holdings around the metro- 
polis are included, only 3 per cent. are under I acre. 

The average size of an English agricultural holding in 1875 was 
differently calculated in different parts of the official statistics for 
that year. It was given in one table of the returns as 57 acres. As 
however the separate “holdings” in the special inquiry of that 
year were less than the returns actually accounted for, no doubt 
owing to the double tenures of certain occupiers, the mean size 
in the special return is increased to 583 acres. According to the 
more recent returns which have appeared for 1885, the average 
holding now is 3 acres greater than the lower, and 1 acres greater 
than the higher of these estimates, or 60 acres. The tendency 
therefore has been one of increase. In certain counties this 
increase is very much more marked than in others. Norfolk is 
perhaps, of the larger agricultural counties, the one of which the 
holdings show the largest growth, or from an average of 56 acres 
to 664; but the small county of Rutland exhibits the same ten- 
dency. The holdings there have risen from an average of 63 to an 
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average of 741 acres, and if one may rely upon the earlier returns 
of 1872, in thirteen years the average size of a holding in the 
county of Rutland has increased from 55 acres to 741, a course 
which points to a consolidation of holdings when agriculture was 
prosperous, and in later years to the concentration of unlet farms 
in their owners’ hands. But I cannot omit to note that the 
continually extending area accounted for at different dates as 
‘cultivated ’’ is the most probable explanation of the growth of 
average area. The number of separate holdings in England has 
in fact increased from 412,000 in 1875 to 415,000 in 1885. 

In the county of Bucks, where the holdings averaged 70 acres 
in 1875, they now average 77 acres. In Wiltshire, where ten 
years ago the holdings were the largest of any part of England, 
Northumberland only excepted, there has been a further increase, 
and an average of 95 acres has become one of 100%. On the 
other hand, in Northumberland itself, the average was 122 acres 
ten years ago, and itis now 119%. Shropshire is another instance 
of exception to the current rise in the size of holdings. The 
average in 1875 was 60 acres, it is now 574. In Monmouth there 
is a small decrease from an average of 48 acres to one of 4635. In 
those counties, however, which stand at the bottom of the scale as 
regards the size of holdings, the tendency seems, as over the 
greater part of England, upwards rather than downwards. 

I pointed out on a former occasion (1879), that if we excepted 
the counties of Middlesex and Cornwall, the counties which have the 
smallest sized holdings lie together ina group. They are Lancaster, 
Chester, Derby, Stafford, and the West Riding of Yorkshire. The 
largest sized average of holdings is met with in Northumberland, 
where doubtless considerable sheep farms are included within the 
nominally cultivated area. The next highest average holdings are 
those of Wiltshire already alluded to, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, and 
Essex. 

The extent of surface covered by the several groups of holdings 
is however a feature which we must not overlook. For England the 
share of the cultivated land in each class may be thus shown :— 
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Tt will be noted from this table the greatest part of the surface is 
occupied by the medium sized holdings of England. The area cut 
up into small holdings under 50 acres, and the area devoted to 
farms of 500 acres and upwards, are curiously enough nearly equal, 
and roughly the surface of England may be thus mapped out :— 

In 294,729 small holdings under 50 acres, there are 3,559,000 
acres. 

In 115,525 medium holdings between 50 and 500 acres, there 
are no less than 17,899,000 acres. 

In 4,696 large holdings over 500 acres, there are 3,43 4,000 acres. 

The smaller or “20 acres and under” holdings in the first of 
these divisions would themselves suffice to occupy a county nearly 
of the size of Devon, and roughly speaking, we may best realise 
the proportion of our small farms to the whole, by imagining on 
‘the map of England that the three south-western counties of 
Cornwall, Devon, and Somerset had their entire superficies repre- 
sented by the small “under 50-acre ” holdings. 

In any examination of the distribution of small farms in 
England, it is essential to note the distinction between the type of 
farm, which is really a market or fruit garden, and that which 
supplies general agricultural produce. It is needful too to notice 
the very concurrent testimony of experts as to the condition of the 
5 to 10-acre farmer, and the average holder of between 50 and 60 
acres of land. As well put in Mr. T. H. Kebbel’s interesting and 
thoughtful treatise on the agricultural labourer in 1870, (°) the first 
of these classes of farms may be regarded as the reward of the 
best class of peasants, the last as the refuge of the worst class of 
farmers. 


Agricultural Population and Agricultural Holdings. 


Distinguishing the counties in the order of their agricultural 
population I find that, according to the census classification,(’) in 
which however it must not be supposed the term “agricultural 
“population ” is the same as that of “‘rural population,” or at all the 
same as the “ agricultural population ”’ of some continental States, 
the smallest proportion of persons engaged in agricultural work to 
each 1,000 of the population is met with in Lancaster and Durham, 
where the ratio is under 2 per cent., and the largest in Huntingdon, 
Rutland, Cambridge, Herefordshire, Lincolnshire, and Suffolk. 
The following tables will show what is the average size of holdings 
in these two different classes of counties. Although considerable 
variety will be seen to prevail, it is yet a fact worth noting that, on 
the whole, the average dimensions of the holdings are smallest 
where the agricultural population forms the smallest and least 
important part of the community, a conclusion which points 
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unmistakably to the conditions under which alone small farming 
can compete in this country on equal terms with large holdings: 
closeness to markets, and a ready sale for garden and special 
products, and what is also to be largely predicated of such areas, 
the possession of some other trade than that of a farmer by the 
smaller occupier. 

Although I am well aware how defective is the distinction 
between rural and urban population founded on the mere fact of 
residence within one or other of our two sorts of sanitary areas, yet 
speaking broadly, at the two ends of the scale we shall find examples 
of essentially different districts. Now there are eighteen counties 
which have 60 per cent. of their whole inhabitants resident out- 
side the boundaries of urban sanitary authorities, and so far there- 
fore may be regarded as rural. They are shown in the table below, 
both in the order of their nominally rural population, and with the - 
percentage of their entire inhabitants reckoned by the census to 
be actually “engaged” in agricultural work. It will be seen that 
those rural counties have not always a proportion of agricultural 
workers corresponding to their place in the list. The object of 
this table will be served however if it enables us to contrast this 
eroup with the opposite one of distinctly urban counties, and to 
see whether any relation can be traced between the general 
character of the population and the mean size of holdings, or the 
percentage which the smaller classes of holdings form of the | 
whole number, or last of all as to the prevalence of allotments to 
which so much attention has been lately drawn. 
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Rutland, where the whole population is, in the sense of the 
census table, technically “rural,” has thus not quite sixteen agricul- 
tural workers to each 100 of its inhabitants; while Huntingdon, 
where the “rural” section forms but two-thirds of the population, 
has nearly seventeen such workers. In both the average size of the 
holdings is above the mean for England (60 acres), but in the 
smaller county it is 74 acres, in the larger 66. Both appear 
about equally well supplied with allotments, Huntingdon boasting 
34 and Rutland 31 of such plots to every 1,000 cultivated acres. 
But Huntingdon has a much larger share of what are usually 
called small holdings, those under 20 acres numbering in her 
case 62 per cent. of the whole as against 47 per cent. in Rutland. 
Again, if we attach the term small holdings only to plots of 
5 acres and less, Huntingdon has nearly 37 per cent. of these, 
while Rutland has but 21 per cent. The very striking difference 
in the past rate of decrease of the agricultural population in 
the two counties of Rutland and Huntingdon must surprise many 
advocates of the smaller order of holdings. They would expect, 
the greatest denudation of farm labourers in the county where 
the supply is least of those small holdings which are recommended 
as effective in retaining on the land a population that under 
other circumstances would have drifted into the towns. As a 
matter of fact the very opposite of all this has occurred. The 
county with fewest small holdings has retained most labourers, for 
while the workers on the farms of Huntingdon were 20 per cent. 
fewer in 1881 than in 1871, those of Rutland diminished by less 
than 1 per cent.(°) Now both of these counties have been heavy 
sufferers by the recent low prices of cereals, and both have laid 
down a good many acres to grass. Stopping at the year 1881, for 
which alone we can learn the decline of the agricultural popula- 
tion, the percentages of increase of permanent pasture were in 
Huntingdon g per cent. and in Rutland 12. So that this factor 
also fails to account for the phenomenon. I might multiply such 
cases, but the figures which I offer deserve attentive study before 
we make too sure of the causes of agricultural depopulation, or 
too confidently recommend smaller holdings as a means of arrest- 
ing it. a 

Selecting now a distinctly urban group of counties, in which 
the population are so largely occupied otherwise than in agricul- 
ture that two-thirds of the whole are resident in towns great or 
small, I will endeavour to see what differences, if any, are apparent 
in the class of agricultural holdings there prevailing. These urban 
counties, omitting of course London, are :— 
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These figures, when read by the side of the previous table, 
make the smaller average size of the holdings of the urban 
counties at once apparent, and they show also on the whole a 
smaller provision of allotments. It would appear to be a relative 
scarcity in the number of large farms which reduces the average, 
for it will be observed that the percentage of holdings under 5 or 
under 20 acres is not very dissimilar to that which held good in 
many rural counties. 

T had intended to make comparison between the numbers of the 
so called agricultural population and the existing holdings, that 
some deductions might be drawn as to the relation which large or 
small farms hold to the population they support, but on reflection I 
hesitate to press any deductions from the classification we have. 
Even if, as is sometimes doubted (the point was questioned in the 
census of 1871 itself), the figures as regards agricultural labourers 
fairly represent the facts, there must be large omissions in the 
ranks of land occupiers in our census occupation columns which 
very much impede their use for comparison with the average 
population of other counties. Many more occupiers of land are 
accounted for in the returns of the Agricultural Department than 
so called farmers or graziers in the census volumes, assuming as I 
am assured that the holdings of 1885 may be taken to represent 
individual occupiers. The discrepancy doubtless arises from the 
large number of cases in which land especially in small holdings 
is occupied as a subsidiary matter to some other business in which 
the tenant is engaged. 

If it may be permitted to assume that the census enumeration 
of farmers, male and female, is at all exhaustive of the entire 
numbers who rely on land exclusively or mainly for a living, a com- 
parison county by county will show how much the occupation of 
plots by persons who are not farmers prevails in Hngland. The 
census of 1881 classes only 224,000 persons as “‘ farmers,’’ while 
the agricultural returns find 415,000 “ occupiers of land.” 
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Local Hxamples of Land Sub-division. 


I have been able to procure from local sources a somewhat 
complete analysis of several English parishes with the numbers 
interested in the occupation or ownership of the soil, showing how 
largely the agricultural merges into other classes in the community. 
One of the best of these examples is supplied by Mr. W. C. Little, 
of Cambridgeshire, (*) late an assistant commissioner to the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture. He quotes a parish in the Isle of Ely, 
containing some 11,000 acres and 1,800 inhabitants in 380 to 400 
houses. Defining ‘‘a holding as the total quantity of land held 
“under one owner,” and “an occupation as the quantity of land 
“occupied by one cultivator,” perhaps under different owners, 
Mr. Little’s figures can be thus grouped :— 





Number] Occupied |Number| Average | Separate | Average | Occupa- 
Acres, of Hol- by of Size of Occu- Area of tions 
dings. | Owners. | Owners. Property. | pations. |Occupation | per Cent. 


oO O OOO" |S OS OO SS | | 











Acres. 
4 and under 1| 124 28 50 0°5 115 O74 47°3 
I to rs eso E 15 41 2°5 35 2°8 14°4, 
5 53 1o| 43 8 23 8:0 22 6°9 9°0 
10° aah ezO nee 3 13 180 16 14°7 6°6 
20 SSOP ee 5 13 25°0 15 33°5 6°2 
50 »  I00| 14 3 15 | 948 12 74° 49 
100 39 300] (LO 3 15 167-2 14 178°5 5'8 
300 3 901 10 3 6 387°6 9 36672, 3:7 
500 a T3000 3 — 2 797°0 i 678°4 271 
1,000 and over....} — — 1 | 2,263°3 — — — 
| Average Average 
304 68 179 67°4 243 4a 1000 





There is proof here, and it might have been carried further had 
plots below ¢ acre been included, that the petite cultwre is actually 
existent now, and even the peasant proprietor himself is no such 
“rare bird’”’ as is sometimes fancied. The very varied classes of 
the 179 landowners above referred to are well illustrated by the 
further analysis of their social position as follows :— 


Number. Description. 
Ae Ee oe Farmers and gardeners. 
Alicea ik In trade and commerce. 
Ee RO, AP Labourers. 
SS ik cedtae Corporations, charities, glebes, &c. 
bares Professional men. 
Li he oe ter Gentry. 
179 


By the kindness of Mr. Ramsden I am able also to give the 
following particulars as to the mode in which the land is held in a 
H 2 
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typical Warwickshire parish—Temple Bolsall. The area is 4,815 
acres, the gross rental, including houses and land, 10,400/., and the 
population 1,151 persons. An analysis shows there were :— 

















Owners 
Holdings. Extent. Number. chiefly Farming their 
own Land. 

Acres. 
Umder Dacre cdecs sick. topevpsea ieee. 20 128% 5 
1°acre and under 6 yrrcces.stse0meensss, 123 41 8 
5 £ ZO USA iee sca oes te 628 53 11 
20 5 BOs inspis GecRerch otek 667 21 1 
50 os 900. wee eee 576 9 2 
100 ef DOO Mieoirenee tae. ane 1,631 12 2 
ADOVO-ROOR Gis aetececeonsiiemtrennaritooetres 1,166 4 1 
4,811 229 30 
Besides in allotments  ........ eee 4 — — 
4,815 — — 





Note.—Land for potatoes is also given on several farms. 

* Many of these are cottages, only twenty of which have less than 20 poles 
attached to them. Some of them are shops; others have 15, 18, or. 19 poles let. 
with them. 





There are 107 landowners in all, of whom 6 are “ charities,” one 
a local charity occupying 75 acres, and owning 1,146 and manorial 
rights. The other owners above 200 acres are four in number. 
Their estates range from 209 to 438 acres, Some occupying their 
own land, and only one non-resident. Altogether of resident 
owners there are 10 over 20 acres, and 28 under that figure, and 
the non-resident number 22 over 20 acres, and 40 under. Fifteen 
of the resident owners farm land they hire in addition to their own, 
some live on the hired land and let their own. It cannot be said 
that there is a dull uniformity of system in this type of an English 
community. 

It would be easy to multiply such instances as pictures of a 
state of subdivision of the soil to which we are no strangers even 
in England. Mr. Druce’s reports to the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture, on the position of the small farms of the Isle of 
Axholme,(?°) deserves special attention for the care of his analysis. 
In the two parishes from which I take the details subjoined, he 
shows what was the subdivision of the soil between those who 
were farming small holdings either as owners or as tenants 
respectively, the proportions of the two classes standing thus :— 
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Lincolnshire Holdings (Isle of Axholme) of Twenty Acres and under. 








Epworth. Owston. 
Holdings. 
0 Tenant O Tenant 
Wormer S. ape RAE Be yy Farnions Total. 
Under 1 acre _............ 45 40 85 44 82 126 
ERTS sari sang qeoassicaconesereen 67 62 129 34 20 54 
BELO. crosscexspunses mauececaetas 33 51 84 34 20 54 
. 145 153 298 112 122 234 


Note.—Epworth 5,500 acres ; under 20 acres 3,400; average holding 11 acres. 
Owston 5,000 acres ; 2,500 population. 





The state of matters here indicated resembles what we find 
in France and in Flanders. But it is a mistake to suppose that 
it is only in one corner of Lincolnshire that these small farms 
abound. In the fen districts of the south-east these peasant 
proprietorships prevail, and before we attempt on a large scale 
artificial means of introducing this class on soils and in districts 
where the local circumstances have not naturally produced them, it 
would be worth while were their condition attentively studied 
on the spot. The following parishes from the east of the same 
county show relatively more small owners than those of the Isle of 
Axholme, which are more usually quoted on this subject. 









































Leake. Wrangle. 
Holdings. 4 7 i 4 . ; 
wner enan wner ena ! 
Farmers. | Farmers. Total. Farmers. | Farmers. Total. 
Under 1 acre ............. 26 10 36 a 9 a3 
oS ee ee 60 23 83 35 18 Ra 
BO ass casSocep na csea edn ctsee 70 39 109 45 26 at 
156 72 228 103 53 156 
Note.—Leake 5,800 acres ; 2,000 population. 
Wyrangle 6,700 acres ; 1,200 population. 
Friskney. Hogsthorpe. 
Holdings. A ' : ‘ : y 
wner enan wher enan 
Farmers. | Farmers. Total. Farmers, | Farmers. Total. 
nder 1 acre: .:.. ....... 16 35 51 16 25 41 
= EWE CARE Eat Ran etre 33 25 58 15 13 28 
ase ee ee 45 28 7 2.2, 17 39 
94 88 182, 53 55 108 





Note.—Friskney 6,500 acres ; 1,600 population. 
Hogsthorpe 2,900 acres; 878 population. 


SS SB A I I EE SEI | 
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The presence of these small holdings along side of’ large 
occupations, gives interest to some calculations that Mr. Druce 
made for this county, using figures given in the 1871 census, as 
to the relative labour involved in working the various classes of 
Lincolnshire farms. The proportions are of course affected by the 
extent of grass or arable land on particular holdings ; but on the 
whole it appeared that one man, either the farmer or a hired 
labourer, was employed for every— 


2% acres in case of holdings under 5 acres in size. 


oi Py from 5 to 10 acres in size. 
147 ” ” TO 55 20 ” 
40% ” 9 3005, 350 ” 
573 ” 9» §00,, 600 ” 
Ald » 93 1,000 ;, 1,200 9 


There will of course be more than one conclusion drawn from 
such a table as the foregoing, according as we wish to apply to 
land the general rule to raise all the produce possible, at the least 
cost of labour, and not to expend human work on what imple- 
ments or animals could do more economically, or according as we 
regard it as the highest good to make the land carry as many men 
as practicable. 

Mr. Druce’s general conclusion as to whether the small men did 
or did not stand the bad times better than their bigger neighbours 
is thus summed up in his report: ‘‘It seemed to me they had 
“felt them more, they had not indeed lost so much money 
‘“¢ (proportionately I mean), because they had proportionately less 
‘to lose, but they felt the pinch more; they had nothing to fall 
‘“‘ back upon, nor was their credit good enough to enable them to 
‘“‘ borrow money to tide over their difficulties. Living as most 
‘‘ of them appeared to do from hand to mouth, and depending: 
‘“‘ solely on the crops of the current year to pay that year’s 
‘¢ expenses, when their.crops failed as they did in 1879 and 1880, 
“they were unable to meet their expenses, and so were placed in a 
‘“‘ very serious plight, and had to trust to the forbearance of their 
‘“‘ creditors, mortgagees, and others to keep on their holdings. 
“The large farmers, on the other hand, though their losses had 
‘‘ without doubt been very heavy, were not placed in so serious a 
‘“‘ plight; their credit was not gone, they had not exhausted it in 
‘“‘ the purchase of their farms, as the small freeholders had, and 
“they had their stock to fall back upon when their crops had 
‘“‘ failed. Then too their losses had been in many cases partially 
‘“‘ shared by their landlords, who, as a rule, had made remissions of 
‘‘ rent, but the mortgagees of the small freeholders had made no 
‘¢ remissions.” 
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Liwe Stock on different classes of Holdings. 


The new returns(*) provide us with a means of contrasting the 
head of live stock maintained on our several classes of holdings, 
but the county averages per 100 acres of cultivated land are not 
now, as they used to be, officially given. If the calculation be 
again made, the general result is similar to that shown on former 
inquiries. Sheep are scarce, and cattle, presumably cows, more 
frequent on the small holdings, which are often held by jobbers in 
live stock. The returns of holdings do not show the number of 
cows as distinct from horned stock generally. Comparing the cattle 
of counties with the data given fifteen years ago, so as to see 
where any exceptional changes may have occurred, I give in 
Table [IV the numbers on each 100 acres. The increase of cattle 
is general since 1872, and appears nearly in every county. It is not 
more marked in small farm than in large farm counties. Among 
those in the east it is to be noted however that Suffolk shows no 
growth at all in numbers, and has now the distinction, if such it 
be, of having fewer cattle on its cultivated acreage than any other 
English county, or less than g upon 100 acres. Of course one 
must remember the month of these returns, June, and could we 
have taken the cattle census in December (which I wish we could 
once in a way to furnish some data on this point), a very different 
result would appear in counties where the winter feeding of horned 
stock prevails. Hssex and Herts, which stood below Suffolk in 
1872, have both increased their stocks. In the second division of 
counties I find no instance like that of Suffolk where the cattle 
remain stationary over the fifteen years. In Leicester, which now 
ranks with Cheshire and Derbyshire as carrying most cattle per 
100 acres, the increase is considerable, or from 269 to 31°5 head. 
A curious feature is the actual decline of the cattle population of 
Lancashire between 1872 and 1885. Regarded in respect of the 
size of holdings, it will surprise no one that the number of cattle 
is generally the greatest in the counties with the smallest holdings ; 
and, taking England as a whole, the existing head of stock on all 
dimensions of holdings may be read in the table subjoined. I have 
worked out also in the Appendix, Table V, like figures for two 
counties, the West Riding of Yorkshire and Hssex:' the one a 
county where the holdings average 39 acres, the other a county 
where they are g1. Their distinctive differences will repay an 
attentive study of the figures. The general results for England 
appear in the following table :— 
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Live Stock in England on Holdings in Classes, 1885. 














Number of | ,, et rahe las q | Number of 
Class of Holdings. Horses Pane oy th bg Tanne Pigs 
per 100 Acres.} per roo Acres. | per roo Acres. | Per 100 Acres. 

EAtO /R-ACTES (n5,<0eneper-betis-- 74 29°9 29°9 49°8 
Over 5 to 20 acres.... 56 31°4 31°6 Zaye 
SAR egy OL ass weeeres 53 27 44°3 tz. 
4 ABO Day HIOO D 5h Mebane 4°9 LR 50°9 g'I 

S LOO haat td Opel bo eee 4°3 18°5 62°9 6°7 
i 300 dss My ROO Ol aay tieses 38 14°7 84°8 eagk 
3) HOO 8s, CyOOO Ay aiew 3°3 1I°2, 103°2 4°2 
1,000 ANG OVE ...escerseseees 2°6 8°2, 1078 2°9 





The following further table is of interest, as it shows how 
greatly the proportion of the cattle varies in the grazing and corn 
districts of England, while there is comparatively little variation 
in the horses and sheep in each division :— 









































Horses Cattle Sheep 

: er Acre er 100 Acres er 100 Acres 

Berle epultwated § | Cultivated.) MpiGul iia 

Area. Area. Area. 
1. Eastern and North-Eastern ........ 5°0 12°2 61°5 
11. South-Eastern and East Midland 41 17-7 74°9 
111. West Midland and South-Western 4°3 21°6 are 
iv. Northern and North-Western .... 4°0 23°8 62°6 
Hin land Ve nsssateeeetees ce 4°4 18:9 67°6 





Allotments and their Distribution. 


The question of allotments is wholly distinct from that of 
holdings proper, great or small, but the question of giving facilities 
for extending a system long familiar in rural England, has lately 
attracted attention to the subject. 

The recent special return obtained of garden or field allotments 
in 1886(1!) is a revival of the inquiry made in 1873, which more 
than a year ago I urged the Government to repeat. Although far 
more complete than its predecessor, it is yet confessedly by no 
means exhaustive, and there is good reason to believe that it under- 
states the supply already existing. I had hoped to include in this 
paper some notice of the supplementary returns now almost daily 
expected, showing the particulars as to allotments not only for 
counties, but for unions, and in Scotland for parishes—a precedent 
we may hope ere long to be extended to some other statistics. The 
comparisons which may then be instituted, not with areas only, 
but with population, pauperism, and other matters are self- 
evident. JI must however deal separately with the returns issued 
last autumn, in the form they were presented to Parliament. They 
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are not for the same year as those of holdings, and to some extent 
they overlap the lower class of holdings. I offer therefore now a 
condensation of the new information arranged in groups of counties 
in the Table VI in the appendix. 

The total of 795,532 allotments, garden plots, or cow runs, 
omits the special railway allotments, which are given separately in 
the buff-book. These make up a further number in Great Britain 
of 39,425 detached, and 6,162 attached to cottages, and would thus 
have brought the aggregate entries to 841,099. But it ought to be 
acknowledged that we are not in possession by any means of com- 
plete statements as to the number of cow runs or potato plots, and 
on the other hand, that some of these may possibly be held by 
other classes of allotment holders. I have placed first the class of 
field or detached allotments, which are more usually the objects of 
discussion at present. While admitting the considerations of 
economy and time, which doubtless ruled the matter, one cannot 
but regret that the perhaps inevitable limitation of the very 
numerous gardens attached to cottages to those “ of and exceeding 
** one-eighth of an acre,” has doubtless resulted in an inadequate 
presentation of the garden plots of our English villages. Bearing 
these qualifications in mind, the geographical grouping of the 
allotments accounted for is thus shown :— 


Allotments, other than Railway Allotments, in Divisions. 








Detached Attached Cow Runs. 
eens®. | tu Cottages! -. Potato 
Counties. from of th acre Total. 
Cottages. and Plots. General | Definite 


upwards. Run. Area. 
1, Eastern and North- e 
Wasterm 200.020. } 98,668 | 63,590 | 19,144] 1,099 | 545 | 183,046 

















mr. South-Eastern and 

East Midland... f 138,647 
III. West Midland and } 

South-Western y 88,548 | 71,681 | 30,660 519 810 | 192,218 
Iv. Northern and} 

North-Western f 


55,868 | 18,569 348 565 | 215,997 


55,186 | 39,177 | 11,672 | 2,169 | 1,359 | 109,563 











tise Ved (21 SS ee ee 381,049 | 230,316 | 80,045 | 4,135 | 3,279 [698,824 
VINCI SOUR. 5 tsh a leare: 8,018 | 27,152 | 13,263 838 | 1,214 | 50,485 
PICORIAING tree ccrecccucrs: 5,450 | 15,099 | 17,838 | 7,620 216 | 46,223 


Great Britain........ 394,517 | 272,567 | 111,146 [12,593 | 4,709 | 795,532 





If these numbers may thus be taken collectively, it will be 
seen that the demand for more allotments is not limited as some 
suppose to plots for regular agricultural labourers, for whom, if 
they alone were in question, an ample supply is apparent, even on 
the face of these confessedly imperfect statistics. The male “ agri- 
* cultural labourers, farm servants, and cottagers’’ in Great Britain, 
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including even boys down to a tender age, are not 900,000 all told, 
and there are classes of farm servants included in this category 
who could not well be allotment tillers. At the present moment, 
when so much has been done, as has been shown by Lord Onslow 
and others, in country;districts by voluntary action, the demand 
is quite as much an urban, or at least suburban question, as it is 
a rural one. Indeed, workmen in many trades are now, as the 
stockingers in Leicestershire, very largely allotment holders. There 
is nothing new in the allotment system, which is of old growth 
in Hngland, unless we note the apparent drift of the present 
movement towards a system of allotments to be held rather under 
public bodies than under private landlords. This has not as a rule 
been heretofore the most successful plan of managing these plots. 

There are curious varieties in the local distribution of allot- 
ments, which only a knowledge of local peculiarities and farming 
practices can explain. The counties of the east-midland division 
show the largest proportion of these plots, 36°7 per 1,000 acres of 
cultivated land; and the northern and north-western districts the 
lowest, or only 17 per 1,000 acres. In individual counties the 
proportion varies from 4 allotments per ajo acres in Westmor- 
land, to 70 in Bedford. 

An examination of the county tables cannot fail also to call 
attention to the peculiarity that the counties where allotments are 
least numerous are, aS a rule, those where the highest agricultural 
wages prevail. There are ten counties of England where, in the 
returns, less than 20 allotments are reported per 1,000 acres 
cultivated, and ten, on the other hand, where more than 40 per 
1,000 acres are to be found. If we employ as a guide to the rate 
of agricultural wages the mean of the statement prepared by 
Mr. Druce, one of the assistant commissioners, from the evidence 
tendered in 1881 to the Royal Commission on Agriculture, and 
submitted by him last year to the Royal Commission on Trade 
Depression,(!*) the results are these :— 


























| Allotments | Wages Allotments | Wages 
Counties. | Mee as per Counties. sree per 

| Cultivated. } Week. Cultivated. | Week. 

| No. $. ud: No. So 0ae. 
Westmorland .........:.c00 4 18 — | Bedford............ 70 eho’ 
Cumberland. .. .....sesermeres 6 18 — | Northampton... 50 13 6 
TipMiG ABST ws ee.cete oa. boy eosetaces 12 17 6 | Leicester .......... 49 rus 
MOnmMOnth Fi Naviet ceczesectace. | 15 12 — | Warwick ......... 48 14 - 
West Riding of York .. 16 16-6} Wilts... cnice.. 48 a 
Northumberland ............. 17 16,56 UL Notts oe.ccnbs.sn AT 14 6 
Cornwall sis semtacapenteeas: 18 14.%6. | Bucks scat. 45 14 - 
North Riding of York ....| » 19 16 Soe POxtord sean: 44 i Pere: 
Kent. $s .sbuloed Btdlea sc oncatees 19 16 6 | Berkshire ........ 41 Tat 
Durban esc. eed 19 17 9 | Cambridge....... 41 12. 6 
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Still in all such comparisons between either the number of 
agricultural labourers or the amount of their wages and the 
prevalence of allotments, we must not forget that the class of men 
for whom they are demanded are so often not agriculturists at all. 
There is also an interesting fact to be noted as to the prevalence of 
allotments in the midland district of England which the accom- 
panying map shows. Starting from Bedford and running north to 
the extremity of Nottingham and south to the extremity of Wilts, 
lies the district where the system predominates, and at least 40 to 
the 1,000 acres are recorded. ‘These counties are from Norfolk to 
the borders of Devon enveloped by an outer group where the pro- 
portion runs above 25 per 1,000 acres; while elsewhere they seem 
relatively fewer. <A far better classification will, however, be 
possible when the return in unions is made public. 


Conclusions as to England. 


In offering these notes on the size of holdings, it is no part of my 
task to comment on the opinion of the numerous and able writers 
who have pronounced for or against the small farm system. 
While there is perhaps little doubt among practical men as to 
the more productive character of larger holdings, there is no 
sort of fixity in the general tone of public opinion, still less of 
political opinion, if 1 may separate the two on this question. At 
present it is undeniable that the current—how moved I need 
hardly here inquire—has set once again in favour of the smaller 
cultivator. The last Royal Commission on Agriculture, however, 
emphatically declined, on the evidence collected during its three 
years’ sitting, to recommend any legislative efforts to “ artificially 
* stimulate”’ the growth of a system which they pronounced to be 
ill adapted to the habits of the people or to the condition of agri- 
culture in this country.(1°) The evidence and reports of the very 
practical assistant commissioners they employed must have left 
them, on the data presented, little option in so deciding. Of course 
they recommended the removal of artificial obstacles to the cheap 
and ready transfer of land, a course which may or may not multiply 
small holdings. 

That there are plenty of examples of small cultures in England 
to guide us if we choose to look around, and base our inquiry on 
general results, not on isolated instances, is the main conclusion I 
draw from the English figures. Scores of successful instances of 
small farming by suitable men, with suitable wives, on suitable 
soils and in suitable places, all of us can recall; but scores too, if 
not hundreds of cases, without looking beyond our English shores, 
may be marshalled where the small farmer has lived a more 
miserable existence than the far more lightly worked and better 
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remunerated labourer. We are not called on to adopt without 
qualification the dictum from the times of Arthur Young: “ Deduct 
‘“‘ from agriculture all the practice that has made it flourishing, and 
“ you have precisely the management of small farms.” Neither on 
the other hand can those who use figures with some regard to the 
proprieties of statistical method, jump to the opposite conclusion, 
founded no doubt on generalisation from some isolated and perhaps 
garden plot experiment, that “‘a million labourers working for 
‘“‘ themselves would produce far more wheat than the same land 
*‘ does when cultivated by the most scientific farmers.” Since the 
tendencies of the day are running counter to the large farm system 
in favour a quarter of a century ago, it is more needful for those 
who treat the matter in a Society such as this, to disabuse the 
public mind of the mischievous extravagance of this sort of 
language. 

There never has been in England, there is not now, as my 
figures I hope have shown, any procrustean rule. All systems, 
both large and small, we may find tried here before we look 
abroad. 


FOREIGN HOLDINGS. 


The question of large and small holdings has never, I suppose, 
been treated in any statistical paper without some reference to the 
greater prevalence of small holdings abroad. Upon few questions 
has there been more controversy than on the lessons to be drawn 
from foreign example in this respect. France, Belgium, Holland, 
and Germany are countries to which one naturally turns to learn 
how their surface is divided, and with what result. The wide 
variety in the methods and scope of the agricultural statistics 
of the several contrasted countries, invalidates many comparisons 
which we see daily drawn, and greatly checks all efforts to obtain 
a fair contrast of the size of holdings. J would express therefore 
an earnest hope that one of the earliest efforts of the lately founded 
International Statistical Institute should be to procure greater 
uniformity of practice. Few subjects are more worthy of inter- 
national attention at the coming meeting at Rome next Waster. 

In a paper less intended to solve the knotty questions between 
varied systems of land tenure, than to elicit some fairly reliable 
basis of facts for future discussion, the question of the status of 
the cultivator as landlord or as tenant, is not so primary a matter 
as the size of the plots or farms in which land is actually culti- 
vated, but it is a factor which ought not to be overlooked. 
‘With this object I have collected various items of information, 
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unfortunately not always relating to precisely the same period, 
from the following countries: France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Sweden, Italy, Hungary. I have not included data as to the 
United States of America, or any new country or colony where 
land is now being broken up. These can rarely with good effect 
be contrasted with the systems of older countries, where the ratio 
of the land to the population is so diametrically different. The 
limits of such a paper as this compel me but lightly and super- 
ficially to note the peculiarities of the surface distribution of 
foreign holdings. I have however appended a reference to a few of 
the sources of information to which I have had access, and to the 
authors I have consulted, so that others may pursue an interesting 
study. The list is far from exhaustive, but I would err did I not 
specially acknowledge the kind help I have received from the 
President of the International Statistical Institute, Sir Rawson 
Rawson, and from the President of the Statistical Society of Paris, 
M. de Foville, whose recent work, ‘Le Morcellement,” I have 
largely consulted,(*) and whose advice and suggestions I have 
found most valuable. 


FRANCE. 


If my notes on the size of English holdings have been necessarily 
notes only, and far from a complete survey, this is infinitely more 
the case when I venture to put together those which bear on the 
agricultural subdivisions of the surface abroad. There is indeed 
no lack of material, official, and other available, but after a some- 
what close study of the numerous returns, and the writings of many 
authorities, I had almost come to the decision that, from one cause 
or another, either from defects in the figures, or their failure to 
offer fair comparisons, much that I had noted, and much that is 
quoted every day as authoritative, would nevertheless not always 
bear close statistical dissection. Hspecially am I at a disadvantage 
in the case of France. I had hoped against hope that the publi- 
cation of the results of the “ Enquéte Agricole ”’ of 1882, originally 
expected in 1885 or 1886, would have been made in time for my 
using its materials in this paper. In default one has to go back 
for the fullest official survey to the “ Enquéte” of 1862, although 
figures somewhat less comprehensive on the size of holdings are to 
be drawn from that of 1873, and may be found in the “ Statistique 
‘“‘ Internationale de l Agriculture” prepared in 1876 at the sug- 
gestion of the International Statistical Congress. In a recent 
paper of M. de Foville(*®) he has treated fully of the question of land 
subdivision, and to his figures, as well as to the valuable reports of 
the lamented secretary to our Royal Agricultural Society here, 
Mr. H. M. Jeukins, I am largely indebted for information, although 
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considerations of space forbid much of its reproduction here. 
Reference must of course be made in any really valuable study of 
French holdings to the earlier writings of many important autho- 
rities, and especially those of M. Leonce de Lavergne, and to 
various papers in our own Society’s Journal, while many ephemeral 
pamphlets and letters on the perennial small and large holdings con- 
troversy in England have appeared. M. de Lavergne’s work is one 
that draws a graphic picture of France in its several districts. It 
is not available to every English reader, but as a translation was 
sometime ago made in the columns of the “Farmer” by Mr. Kains | 
Jackson, we may perhaps hope to have it reprinted as a standard 
volume on these subjects. Taking as I do the term “ exploitation ” 
as correctly analogous to what we here mean by “ holding,” although 
it would appear the term was perhaps withheld from some of the 
smaller plots at that date, the “ Enquéte”’ of 1862 thus divided the 
surface of France,(1°) or so much of it as is accounted for :— 





Percentage 


Holdings. Number. te aah Daca’ 
Under 12% acres* ........ 1,815,000 56°29 
From 123 to 25 acres 620,000 19°19 

Pee er 364,000 11°28 
SO ta eet: 177,000 5°49 
| 75-9 TOOs 4, 96,000 2°98 
Exceeding 100 acres.... 154,000 4°77 
Totaly eae 3,226,000 100°00 


* Here, and in all the tables which give foreign measurements in their 
English equivalents, I have for convenience, as sufficiently accurate for general 
comparisons, taken the hectare (2°471 acres) as 2% acres. 


Assuming that the area thus analysed, which is exclusive of 
woods and waste, exceeded 83 million acres, it may be roughly taken 
that the 1,815,000 holdings of the smallest class covered somewhat 
over 12 million acres of the cultivable soil. Those which run 
between 125 acres and 100 acres occupy more than half of the 
whole surface, or little less than 44 million acres; while the larger 
farmers with holdings of greater dimensions than 100 acres occu- 
pied a third of the agricultural land of France, or some 27 million 
acres. ‘These groups do not correspond exactly with our English 
groups. So far as acreage is concerned we can only contrast the 
last with the extent of holdings here. The English holdings over 
100 acres cover 18 million acres, or nearly three-fourths of the 
cultivated area, against a third only in France. The proportionate 
number of holdings of this class, which is 18 per cent. of the whole 
with us, is in France less than 5 per cent. 
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_ Over 30 acres. 
_ Between 26 and 30 acres. 
_ Under 20 acres. 


Harrison & Sons, Lith, St Martins Lane,W.C. 
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The inquiry of 1862 carries us a step further in another direc- 
tion, and distinguishes those engaged in agriculture thus :— 


(1). Proprietors, of whom :— 


Farming their own estates by bailiffs ........ 57,639 
Actually cultivating their own properties 1,754,934 
Renting the land of others as farmers .... 648,836 
a métayers .... 203,860 
Acting as day labourers on other farms .... 1,134,490 
1 iO, apna 3,799,759 
(2). Agriculturists owning no land, viz. :— 
POV SOTA ne ccgeseeset wcvtacest possess sit iti hecasanscaneyee wae 386,533 
EE TOE Nar ae heey. REL lilo, <i Bence ner 201,527 
Vy pl PGTE acon secrete eaenshsh dp aeniedaeebacd adssess 869,254 
AWC ELE ey Cage nce tamer 1,457,314 





In all there were thus employed 5,257,073, and of these agricul- 
turists 343 per cent. or 1,812,573 cultivated their own properties. 
In 1873 the later inquiry(!7) divides the holdings of France in 


the following proportions, which are rather difficult to reconcile 
with the earlier figures :— 





Cultivated by Number. he a na 
MI WTOES Pitiieodeccsseevestacce: 2,826,388 42,530,000 15'0 
Penanta yeas. cy.. 088 831,943 29,898,000 35°9 
MEAN OTS s enssrsbasterce sere 319,450 11,915,000 341 

Total et es . 3,977,781 84,343,000 219 





Thus 71 per cent. of the number were worked by their owners, 
21 per cent. by farmers, and 8 per cent. by métayers; while so far 
as extent was concerned, the proportion of the cultivated surface of 
France worked apparently by its proprietors was just over one 
half, while tenants, as with us, occupied 36 per cent., and the system 
of partnership or métayer farming prevailed over 13 per cent. of 
this country. What the new returns will reveal we have yet to 
learn, but the apparent omission of the smallest ‘“ exploitations ” 
altogether from the earlier returns, has raised some apprehension 
lest the newer figures may be also similarly defective. The map 
opposite gives a rough idea of the mean size of French holdings in 
each department in 1873. 

_M. de Lavergne’s round figures(1®) as to the distribution of 
ownership in France in three nearly equal divisions, whereof one- 
third belonged to the small, another to the medium, and the last 
to the large owners, are often quoted. He placed 50,000 only in the 
last named, 500,000 only in the medium, and 5,000,000 in the small 
property group, but even here there seems room for much question. 
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The cétes fonciéres may be appealed to from time to time to show tbe 
increase or decrease of the items on the taxing roll, but the number 
of cétes is necessarily far greater owing to double entries than 
that of actual owners, and this helps to confuse the issue. In 
his recent work, ‘‘ Le Morcellement,”’ M. de Foville(!*) classes the 
properties of France in five divisions, which as to number and 
area stand thus, put roughly in Hnglish measure and in round 
numbers :— 



































Number. Per Cent. Acreage. Per Cent. 
Under 5 8076s. .....1-9-- 10,426,000 AT 13,028,000 10°5 
Rito is eperes Sc 2,174,000 NN 18,857,000 15°34 
Wag ea A Sol Sacer, 1,352,000 9°6 48,045,000 38°9 
126 OO. ar ost mmc 105,000 o'7 23,895,000 19‘! 
Over 500 ACYeS ..........+. 18,000 o'r 20,045,000 162 
14,075,000 100°0 123,870,000 100°0 





So that when even this excessive roll of nominal landowners in 
France is referred to, the extremely small properties under 5 acres 
cover but a tenth part of the surface. We have not the data now 
which we can compare properly with these French ownerships. 
Our new Domesday book of returns of owners of land in 1873 is 
admittedly too full of errors for confident statistical use, but were 
that return as it stands, to be quoted alongside of that we have 
mentioned, it gives 898,000 nominal owners under 50 acres out of 
973,000, a quota of 92‘9 per cent., which curiously enough not 
unfairly compares with the 939 per cent. of the French owners also 
returned as holding under 50 acres. The largely non-agricultural 
character of many of these English owners must be admitted. 

It is now however well understood that nothing like 14 million 
landowners exist in France, although the cétes fonciéres attain that 
number, and the figures of M. Gimel in 1883 make it not unreason- 
able to assume that the owners may be 59 per cent. of the cétes, or 
over 8 million souls. According to the evidence of the late secre- 
tary to the Royal Agricultural Society,(@®) who was a good 
authority on this point, and who after local inquiry acquiesced in 
this estimate, the assumption that there are 8 million of owners 
may be accepted. But even this is true only in a limited sense. 
Many of these are hardly agricultural persons. They include 
extremely microscopic proprietors, for 5 or 6 millions of the cétes 
fonciéres are charged at less than 4s. annually ; and the authority 
of M. Lecouteaux, Professor of Rural Economy at the “ Institut 
‘“‘ National Agronomique,’’ was invoked by Mr. Jenkins(!¥), in his 
evidence before the Royal Commission, for the statement that of 
the 8 million owners of French land, 3 million are inscribed on the 
pauper roll as exempt from taxation. 
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Many are the hindrances to successful agriculture presented 
by the much broken, interlacing, and improperly bounded pro- 
perties of so large a part of France. This is an inevitable evil if 
such cases are common as that quoted in the “ Enquéte Agricole ” 
of 1862, where in a single commune of some 2,000 acres extent 
270 proprietors represented no less than 5,348 “parcels” of land. 
This diffusion of scraps of property is thus worse than the smallness 
of the holdings, and many plots are often consolidated ina single 
exploitation, as in one case quoted by Mr. Jenkins, where a field of 
fifty acres belonging to nineteen owners was cultivated by a single 
tenant. Many pictures have been drawn of the constant friction and 
quarrels over small strips of land, on which you cannot plant a tree, 
because you cannot legally do so within two yards of your neigh- 
bour’s boundaries. Such too are the plots of which Mr. Richardson 
speaks in his interesting “ Corn and Cattle Districts of France,” (*) 
where ‘cultivation is impossible except with a spade, and that 
‘must not be a full-sized one!”’ But France is not all thus 
parcelled out; and as I have shown that England is not all large 
farms, so France is not made up of small. Neither must it be 
forgotten that there is a range of variety in her crops we cannot 
emulate here. Thus her vineyards exactly suit the conditions of 
small individual workings. Even her poor land and wastes, 
according to Arthur Young,(*!) were far better than our northern 
moors, and the soil and the climate of the mountainous districts of 
the Pyrenées or Auvergne make culture possible which could not 
be emulated on the mountains of Scotland or of Wales. Almost 
self-contained in the variety of her products, France has her vast 
wheat area, seven times our own, her meat producing and dairy 
districts in Normandy and La Vendée, her mutton and wool, sugar 
and salt, flowers and vegetables, oil and wine. The contrast makes 
close comparison impossible, though doubtless there are districts 
where no great difference of climate to our own occurs. Com- 
parative survey will show her inferiority to our own agriculture in 
the average yield of wheat or the production of meat. No doubt 
many cattle and cows especially (as the Tables VII and VIII in the 
appendix show) are to be found in some departments, where the 
morcellement of property has gone on most rapidly. M. de Foville, 
who takes this view, instances(!*) the Bouches du Rhone, where the 
proprietors are twice as numerous as they were, and 2,000 head 
of stock counted in 1812 are now 10,500. Again, in the Hautes- 
Pyrenées 48,000 have become 99,000, and in the Haute-Loire 
52,000 have reached 121,000. The starting point chosen for these 
contrasts is a long way back, and a shorter survey would not, I 
am inclined to believe, show like results, although we find increasing 
areas of cultivation. The cows and oxen of France are not, as with 
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us, kept for milk and meat alone, but do the work of the holdings 
where other labour than that of the peasants themselves is resorted 
to. That I may do no injustice to the advocates of small French 
holdings, who wish to urge their case against the depressing 
pictures drawn by Lady Verney’s pen, I quote for what a single 
illustration may be worth, the complete comparison which is given 
of the growth of agricultural productions in the commune of 
Vensat, originally selected by M. Hyppolyte Passy,(??) a strong 
advocate of the petite culture, as justifying his views. The infor- 
mation is given in a prize essay by Dr. F. Jusseraud, the Maire of 
the commune, and the later figures are summarised from those 
given by M. de Foville, (1*) and obtained from the very latest French 
inquiry. 


Commune de Vensat (Puy-de-Déme). 




















1791, 1842. 1882. 
Cultivated land ...........00.. (hectares) 1,035 1,466 ° 1,567 
PERYMUCTODS ts sonesabntsonsapless oy 550 — 1,350 
A ULONV eo cork d mieeraconenseccseee fs 350 a 20 
Permanent grass .........4. 45 40 — 41 
PV MTLOS DELTA. SSto ahs. oes eee eee a 45 oo 24 
Gardens and orchards .... * 50 —— 132 
Uneultivated ....iciecseioness ; 540 — Nil 
Land built on, &c............. , 38 — 46 
Population Mes suchen (number) 850 223 872 
Cotes fonciéres ..............-. § — Kg 652 
AY OCICS. .crensuss vcsedaasrsseonee «fe — 4,600 4,103 
Oxen and bulls ................ ss 160 80 38 
Cows and calves...........00 i 140 592 537 
HOOD penn ee eke cerca! M3 1,900 446 278 
TPS ete dcysatetsocks ceshanes Paste “ oem 242 244 
Rent of 1st class land... (frs.) 55 125 16C 





How far such an advance is typical may be questioned, but it 
will be noted that while cultivation has been greatly extended, live 
stock has declined of late, sheep to a remarkable extent. The 
increase in cows in the first half of the century has not been 
maintained in the second half. Nor has either the larger area of 
cropped land or the growing sub-division of the soil sufficed here 
to check agricultural depopulation, and that worst famine, a famine 
of men, is in the last forty years apparent. 


GERMANY. 


Very full statistics of the size and conditions of agricultural 
holdings have been officially published quite lately by the German 
Government,(??) and I offer in four tables in the appendix an 
analysis—somewhat reduced from the many columns of figures in 


the official tables of the 1882 inquiry—exhibiting very clearly the 
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distribution of holdings in the empire as a whole. It will be seen 
that the number of holdings in the empire is 5,276,000, and that the 
average size of a holding is 15 acres, or 19 acres, according as we do 
or do not include the woodland embraced, but distinguished, in the 
area accounted for in these tables. I must refer to the tables 
themselves for a full understanding of the relations which the 
relative classes bear one to another, and would call special attention 
to the care in distinguishing the holdings occupied by owners 
from those rented by tenants, a distinction I hope to persuade our 
own Government to adopt here. 

The subdivision here exhibited is remarkably great. Over 
3 million German holdings out of a total of 54 millions fall below 
5 acres in extent, that is 57 per cent. of the whole number, or 
almost twice the percentage which this class forms in England, 
where we found them 30 per cent. of the whole. The acreage 
covered by these small plots, which was little over 1 per cent. in 
England, seems to be nearly 6 per cent. in Germany. Proprietor- 
ship farming, these tables show, prevails absolutely on rather 
more than half the German holdings, and less than one-sixth are 
entirely in tenants’ hands. 

In Germany, as in France, and as in England, there is always 
danger in neglecting to observe the local differences which dis- 
tinguish the agricultural systems of particular provinces, and we 
find a very different degree of subdivision of the soil in the west 
and in the east, in the Rhine provinces, in Westphalia, or in Upper 
Bavaria, where the small holdings predominate, or the plains of 
Northern Germany and Hast Prussia, where farming on a larger 
scale prevails. Nor is it without bearing on the subject to notice 
how a recent attempt in Pomerania artificially to increase small 
peasant holdings by the sale of crown lands in small lots, and 
again in Hastern Prussia to promote peasant ownerships, proved a 
practical failure, although the voluntary gifts of land and granting 
of allotments by landed proprietors to labourers in supplement of 
or in lieu of wages, has been somewhat more successful. <A study 
too of the districts where the beetroot industry is establishing 
itself, will show the advantage of new and special industries, 
whether in Saxony, in Brunswick, or more recently around Dantzic. 

In order to contrast the special condition of different parts of 
the German empire, I have also compiled, from the data appearing 
in M. de Foville’s work, ‘‘ Le Morcellement,”(!*) a short summary 
in English measurement, which will indicate how far the local 
characteristics of land division differ in the kingdom of Prussia, 
and in two special districts round Aix la Chapelle and Dantzic 
respectively from those of the empire as a whole; such a table 
shows :— 
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Number and Classes of Holdings. 
District ‘tri 

German Empire. Prussia. Not tay cE 

Aix la Chapelle. Dantzig. 
Under % Aare ....... 897,085 612,992 3,714 601 
PE RT sete oe 2,112,764 | 1,252,166 19,683 5,007 
BGs aOR ee tee oe 1,951,775 967,641 19,382 95560 
FS ih lire sess ull legal 1 aaa 300,762 195,495 1,438 5,565 
Over 500 ACLES weve 13,958 11,902 15 417 
5,276,344 | 3,040,196 44,232 21,180 








Such a table shows that while Prussia has 20 per cent. of her 
holdings of no greater size than half an acre, in such a district as 
that round Dantzic there are not 3 per cent. of this class. 

For further illustration I draw from the interesting series of 
reports published in the three volumes entitled “ Bauerliche 
‘Zustiinde in Deutschland,” and lately published by the Verein 
fiir Socialpolitik,(*4) which are full of interesting local details of 
the German peasant’s condition, a picture of a typical district in 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, Reichen by name. Here the cultivators 
include both big, medium, and small farmers, as well as mere 
labourers and petty holders, who are far less numerously repre- 
sented than in some other districts. Nevertheless we meet here 
the feature to which we have a parallel in England, but which is 
specially worthy of note, that a large proportion of the smaller cul- 
tivators are really employed in other industries than agriculture. 





















































Total Cultivators. Ree 
Size of Holdings Number ia sae 
in 0 
in Reichen. of Exclusively | With other 

Holdings. | Agricultural.) Pursuits. Race ero AREax 
Under 123 acres ...., 122 30 92 525°0 25°1 
DERILOG 25) 4, 22 14 8 366°7 17S. 
25 4) 50 55 27 24 3 971'4 46°5 
BO wet Si crit, 3 3 eo 2b 2 10:5 
174 71 103 2,081°3 100°0 








The lowest grade of holding, where two-thirds of the occupiers 
are labourers, covers here only one-fourth of the whole area, the 
remaining three-fourths of the cultivated surface is in the posses- 
sion of farmers proper, of whom the holders of from 25 to 50 
acres, In comparison with the other classes, occupy the largest 
portion of the soil (almost one half of the entire area). No great 
change in the ratio of the distribution of property with respect to 
individuals can be recorded as having taken place in that district 
during the last ten years. Advantageous marriages, and extra 
purchases of properties, together with a stagnation in the rate of 
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increase of the population—which has only increased by seven since 
have effectually prevented any injurious breaking 

up of the small properties. Successful petite cultwre here depends 
on favourable conditions in the tenure of land, combined with the 
plentiful opportunities presented to the small hoe of adding to 
their incomes by non-agricultural work, in this instance in adjacent 
stone quarries. I would refer those interested in finding other 
local examples of peasant life in Germany, to the pages of the last 
quoted work.(**) 

Of the 5,276,000 agricultural holdings in the German empire, 
live stock appears to be kept on 4,442,000, or 84 per cent. The 
distribution of this stock on the different sizes of holdings is 
elaborately detailed for every class of holding mentioned in 
another portion of the general tables, which I have condensed in 
the appendix, while had the space at my command permitted, I 
might have added to those there appearing. From them very 
interesting information could no doubt be drawn if we could com- 
pare local proportions of the live stock of particular districts with 
that of England. The German returns(*) distinguish, as we so 
often forget to do in reading foreign records of live vine the work- 
ing cattle, which there form so large a proportion of the whole. The 
following much abbreviated figures may be offered, showing simply 
the general proportions in at all events the larger groups of hold- 
ings, and it will be fitting that we take note of the stock of goats as 
well as the animals with which we are more familiar here, for they 


are a large element in the economy of the small farm :— 
OE 









































Holdings 
in Groups according Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. Goats. 
to Size. 
1 to ‘5 ’acres... 56,873 | 1,614,809 751,848 | 2,083,682 | 1,975,902 
reo eee etd ae oe 605,045 | 5,213,204] 1,684,600 2,795,342 337,740 
ZB 3 25O 59 «| 1,865,214.) 7,088,651 7,228,971 | 3,071,948 133,436 
250 and over... 587,288 | 1,537,508 | 11,451,538) 480,294 5,449 
3,114,420 | 16,464,372 | 21,116,957 | 8,431,266 | 2,452,527 





ens onan on on oo 

The numbers of each class of stock per 100 hectares are given in 
the German returns for each group of holdings, but contrasting the 
results with the stock per 100 acres for comparison with our 
English figures, we get these :— 






































; Holdings Horses Cattle Sheep Pigs per Goats per 
in Groups according per per per 
to Size. 100 Acres. 100 Acres. 100 Acres. roo Acres. 100 Acres. 
1 to 5 acres... 1:2 35°4 16°5 45°6 43°1 
5 ” 25 9 eee 3°4 29°4 95 15°8 19 
oy Nhe 5450 aay ai 49 18°7 19-1 SI OA 
250 and over «.... 3'0 79 58°9 2°6 —_ 


er 
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The general average for the empire is 3°9 per 100 acres for 
horses, 19°4 for cattle, and 26°5 for sheep; the latter as with 
ourselves predominating on the larger farms. These figures may 
be contrasted with the stock we possess here, which, without 
reckoning animals on holdings under one acre, is 4°4 for horses 
in England, 18'9 for cattle, and 67°6 for sheep. 


SWEDEN. 


Few Swedish statistics of holdings came within my reach in 
the time, necessarily short, devoted to the preparation of this paper. 
Sweden was not specially reported on by the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in 1882. I quote therefore from Mr. James Howard’s 
work on Continental Agriculture (*°) some of the interesting details 
supplied by the secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
Sweden in 1870. Mr. Howard’s informant, Mr. Juhlin-Dannfelt, 
speaks of the surface as pretty evenly divided between large and 
small holdings. Only in Scania are the larger farms exclusively 
arable, and the proportion of arable land diminishes as one travels 
northward. Forests and rough pastures, often of considerable 
extent, usually form part of the Swedish farms even when these 
are of moderate dimensions. Mr. Dannfelt says the largest farms 
round Stockholm reach 5,000 acres of arable land, with pasturage 
running to 20,000 acres of grass and forest. He puts the smallest 
farm which will entirely maintain the family who till it at 40 acres 
of arable and meadow land, and with this an appanage of from 50 
to 100 acres of rough pasture and forest. While revising this paper, 
Dr. Sidenbladh, Director of the Central Swedish Statistical Office, 
favours me with an important correction on the latter point. He 
estimates the minimum cultivated area for a family’s maintenance 
at half the above figure or 20 acres. Farms round Stockholm too, 
he put at 300 to 500 acres only of arable land, with three or four 
times as much rough grass or forest. Still even these are dimen- 
sions very different from the “‘small”’ farms of Belgium or France. 
Where more minute holdings prevail in Sweden they are, as is so 
often the case in all countries, worked by persons who have some 
other resource than agriculture proper for their maintenance. 

Taking the surface of Sweden at 100 million acres, 44 million 
of this is forest. The cultivated portion is lmited to little over 
12 million acres, of which less than a third grows corn, the wheat 
area however being but 150,000 acres. The number of properties 
according to Mr. Howard’s correspondent was only about 230,000. 

Mr. Gosling (**) in his report to the Foreign Office on Swedish 
land tenure, published by our Government in 1870, finds 200,000 
peasant proprietors, and 40,000 tenant farmers, regularly employed, 
with their families, on farm labour, assisted by 310,000 labourers, 
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of whom as many as 141,000 were women. Altogether he speaks 
of 290,000 Swedish landowners; and with regard to the size of 
their estates, two-thirds of which are occupied, he says, by peasant 
owners, a curious practice exists of reckoning the extent by a 
measure—the “mantal”—averaging some 1,488 English acres each, 
but varying in different districts according to the productive capa- 
city of the soil, so as to be only 274 English acres in Malmohus, 
and 31,7t6 acres in Norbotten. This introduces an element of 
uncertainty into these older statistics. 

I am greatly indebted therefore to Dr. Sidenbladh, of Stockholm, 
for furnishing me with the latest official estimate of the size of 
Swedish ownerships of cultivated land based on the Agricultural 
Statistics of 1884. This is as follows :— 





Under 5 aT .....scsovsesssceseserascnnsoresoonoess 43,000 owners. 
5 CO 50 ACTOS ....ssessseseesnreeereetnereseeenees 205,000 55 
BO 45 25O 49 evvvveesreceeee serereerrs hosuoocct: 29,000 of 
250 AN OVEL  sreccsssserssesscscssscersersensnearens SOGON! +s; 
POLED sc etrietes avn ads BIO,0CO 155 
aes 


Of these three-fourths farm their own estate, and only one-fourth 
let to tenants—and it will be observed go per cent. of the properties 
fall below 50 acres. 

A special form of petite culture, which I have not noticed as 
recommended here, prevails in Sweden, whereby small plots called 
“torps’? about 180,000 in all, are let to labourers, who pay rent 
not in produce or money, but in labour; one to three working days 
a week, and certain extra work by women at harvest, being the 
nsual terms.* 

* Payments in kind seem to prevail largely in Sweden. While yearly labourers 
may receive a money wage and board at their master’s table, they may also if in 
homes of their own be remunerated on some such scale as the following, which at 
once illustrates the minute detail of such arrangements, and shows the estimated 


annual cost of a labourer’s family’s maintenance as set out by the two authorities 


above quoted. 
en 











Mr. Juhlin-Dannfelt. Dr. Sidenbladh. 
Cubic feet. Cubic feet = hectolitres. 

BROT Air eeeerntsGaxc cen eus tae cvatteoes 2 eee Oe 
PEG isd. -- panctite sitsstbee. Cevensectone 26 Btn = TOF 
PB NGW NS .o iveteiseset-is fies 12 TH Ss 314 
1D ARG ret des Se oe a ee 2 Dae 1 OS 2 
HEAT AGGS neshadits o> ues cosas ukodoon ss 20 pl a ee 
BRET RUS sel cherpasctenn cstv ss vig ubane — 80 livres = 34'00 kilog. 
HM onde an ilies tind. Sebi ene Pe eae 40 ” = OC ” 
SCY RNS Re ee a a i en a — 7 ETE Oe ON ey 
CO like ek ABE SO ER AO oe — Be ee ONG oan 
Ne. WAH al per diem 0'2 +kanne = 1°3 litre 
Skim milk us sae ” + ” hy I°3 »y 


? 
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HUNGARY. 


Although my statistics in the case of Hungary are not so recent 
as in some other cases, the report(?”) presented by Professor 
Wrightson in the “Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal” in 1874 is 
too characteristic of the peculiar agriculture. of that great territory 
to be passed over without reference. Assuming that the Hungarian 
‘“joch,” considerably smaller than the Austrian measure of the 
same name, practically represents little more than an English 
acre (1'0667), the surface appears to be divided in the following 
proportions :— 




















Ownerships. Number. Acres. | Per Cent. of Area. 
5 to 30 ACTOS | 4.3: 2,348,110 15. 000,000 32 
2G tytn tFOOT Te ah ae 118,981 6,700,000 15 
BOG Ah LOCOR &, * 13,748 6,600,000 14 
1,000 5;) 10;0005 >, aes 5,195 14,200,000 31 
Over 10,000 ACFES wees 221 3,900,000 8 
2,486,255 46,400,000 100 





This total area does not exactly agree with the area under 
crops shown in our official statistics here, and the explanation of 
the difference is one of the many points on which further details 
would be welcome, but Mr. Wrightson supports his figures of 
Hungarian landowners by a reference to M. Keleti. Half or more 
than half therefore of the surface thus accounted for, according as 
we draw the line above or below the 1,000-acre estates, appears 
cultivated in the large properties, farmed usually by their owners 
on a somewhat imposing scale, which is the distinctive feature of 
Hungarian agriculture. Large farming is certainly seen here at 
its fullest development, and the system pursued is often eminently 
businesslike and complete. 

As against the 2,486,000 landowners great and small above 
enumerated, Professor Wrightson reports only 48,000 tenants. I 
therefore in this case am compelled to take ownerships rather 
than tenancies as the feature of land distribution to be noted. A 
somewhat extreme climate and some scarcity of labour are dis- 
advantages under which Hungarian agriculture labours. Cattle 
are diminishing, and sheep still more so in Hungary, and the 


Mr. Juhlin-Dannfelt adds to the above an allowance of wood, sufficient land to 
grow 10 cubic feet of potatoes, and a sum equal to 1o/. in money, Dr. Sidenbladh 
allows enough land for 6 cubic feet of potatoes (or 1°57 hectolitres), and as an 
alternative to the wool keep for one sheep, with from 140 to 170 frs. as money 
wages, including sundry supplementary items. Free lodging, fuel, and medical 
attendance are also provided by the proprietor, who pays likewise the local and 
national taxes. 
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frequent occurrence of the dreaded invasion of cattle plague from 
across the Russian frontier affects alike peasant and landowner. 
The system of meat manufacture, although brought to more 
perfection in some cases, where large feeding establishments exist, 
would not generally suit our ideas of production, for oxen we read 
are commonly worked up to 13, 14, and 17 years of age. Sheep 
are shorn until they are 8, 10, and even 13 years old, and are 
then turned into what is naturally rather inferior mutton. 

As fairly illustrative of the large farm system, I select from a 
variety of estates farmed by their owners, the following. In this 
list the “‘ farms’’ quoted are by no means among the largest to be 
found, for an independent report from Pesth speaks of “ farms” 
of as much as 225,000 acres, utterly distancing many American 
giant ventures :— 





Total Meadow Fatting | Work- | Store | | 

is Arable. er Bulls. | Cows. Cattle. ie | Cattle. Sheep 

Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 
Tarnok ........ 3,430 | 1,390 | 1,983 6 60 12 60 TZ9° 1° 2410 
BELO nya ands 8,038 | 4,931 | 1,010 4 40 48 | 200 125 | 6,900 
Harkanye .... |10,812 | 7,420 | 2,756 5 | 250 — | 840 250 | 5,250 





As types of successful petite culture in France or Flanders are 
more plentiful than examples of the farming of Hungary, I 
venture to condense and reproduce Mr. Wrightson’s account of 
the estate of Tot-Megyer. Its 22,669 acres are flat, rich, and open. 
Bounded by no hedge, it resembles the great fen or marsh farms of 
our eastern counties. The various crops are sown with English 
drills, and English reapers, and threshing machines and other 
implements are in general use. The surface distribution of this 
huge farm shows that one half, or nearly 12,000 acres, is arable, 
and only a little over 10 per cent. of the whole unfitted for use, as 
wood or waste. Not 100 acres out of the 22,669 are let to tenants. 
The crops include wheat, rye, maize, sugar, beet, mangold, and 
forage crops. That this plan of large landlord farming may well 
claim a place by the side of samples of peasant proprietors’ work 
is apparent, when it appears that the wheat yield equals 24 bushels 
to our acre, while the general average yield of the country is put 
by good authorities at half this figure, and that the yield of barley 
at Tot-Megyer is something approaching our own or 33 bushels 
per acre against an average of 16 to 20. Oats yield 50 bushels 
against a similarly small general average. The live stock on such 
a farm as that embraced 346 horses, of whom 150 were foals, 
787 head of cattle, of whom 400 were kept for the plough, and a 
flock of over 21,000 sheep. 
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HOLLAND. 


So much valuable and comparatively recent information 
respecting the agriculture of Holland and the classes of its farms 
is to be found in the interesting reports of the late Mr. H. M. 
Jenkins to the Royal Commission on Agriculture, that I may refer 
the inquirer to these for the best picture of the holdings of the 
Dutch farmer. But the most recent statistics as to the size of Dutch 
farms are those which may be drawn from the “Statistical Annual 
“‘ of the Netherlands ’’(?8) for 1885. This gives the distribution as 


under :— 

















Size of Holdings, 1884. Number. i Seas ee 
Not exceeding 125 ACLES .......scrseeve 66,842 40,576 26,266 
124°tO-COMACTL OS Saray, 58,923 34418 21,810 
Toy Seek ay AR & OT Re a eee 20,906 Liao" 9,775 
CMOPAL ZR BETCS CARL oats hnreoninovt-erbhteloe: 3,554 1,676 1,878 
150,225 90,496 59,729 





In the smallest class the owner farmers are as 3 to 2, while in 
the two larger groups over 50 acres, the owner farmers and the 
tenants are more nearly equal. On the whole we often have in. 
Holland the English tripartite division of the agricultural class 
into owner, tenant, and labourer. The numbers of peasant pro- 
prietors vary considerably in different districts. There are two 
distinct types of these. In north and south Holland dairy farmers, 
in north Brabant and in light land districts arable farmers. 
Mr. Jenkins(?®) describes them at the time of his visit, seven 
years ago, as mostly overwhelmed with mortgages, very many 
forced sales occurring annually. He supports this statement with 
a long array of locally collected opinions from Dutch agriculturists. 
But it is only fair to say that his conclusions are challenged by 
Dutch authorities of high standing. There is a peculiarity in the 
Dutch statistics which I have not observed elsewhere, insomuch 
that they officially recognise the cow-owning peasant who has 
figured so largely in the recent political treatment of this question 
at home. These men, according to Mr. Jenkins’s interpretation 
of the figures when under examination by the Royal Commission, 
were mere labourers or men with some non-agricultural occupa- 
tion, but who contrive to keep one or more cows or a ewe or goat 
or two to milk, with a few pigs probably on their plots. Some 
36,600 of such peasants appear in the tables of the Royal Com- 
mission’s report, and the classes of farmers proper, great or small, 
in each province in Holland, grouped not according to the extent 
of their holdings, but with reference to the number of “ horses” 
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which they employ, are given in a table quoted on the authority of 
Mr. Jongkindt Connick, editor of the “ Agricultural Statistics of 
“the Netherlands,” and of Dr. Pitsch, of the State Agricultural 
School at Wageningen, I had reproduced in a much condensed 
form this table for the purpose of this paper, but finding that its 
totals fell considerably below those of the “holdings” I have just 
quoted, and having my attention called by Professor Beaujon to 
the more recent data appearing in the “ Statistical Annual of the 
‘¢ Netherlands,” I give a brief summary of its results. 

In the table furnished by the ‘‘ Annual” of the Dutch Statistical 
Institute, the so-called “cattle peasants” of Mr. Jenkins’s report 
assume a much more important status than he allowed them. They 
are in fact the owners of 6 or more cows a piece, though on what 
area of land is not stated. The official record of arable farmers is 
here given, as above stated, according to the number of horses or 
draught cattle employed, the totals for 1884 being as under :— 





Percentage of them 





























Agriculturists. Number. 
Owners. Tenants. 
Cowkeepers with 6 or more COWS... 32,995 Co) 4:3 
Farmers using 1 horse OF 0X .......ssseeeee, 48,725 68 32 
%5 2 or 3 horses or oxen. ........ 21,085 63 37 
rr 4 or more horses or oxen... 11,559 54 46 





It will be observed that the total is still considerably under the 
150,000 holdings above referred to, and I assume that the omitted 
cultivators are those of the smallest class. Great differences are 
apparent in the proportions of ownership farming between the 
several Dutch provinces. Thus in Groningen 83 per cent. of the 
cattle owning farmers and 85 per cent. of the arable farmers are 
proprietors of their farms, or perhaps more properly copyholders 
under the Beklemregt of that province, while in Friesland the 
owners form but 42 and 49 per cent. respectively in each class. 
The subdivision of land seems on the whole less excessive in 
Holland than in France or Belgium.’ 


BELGIUM. 


If I have not yet referred to a country so continually quoted 
as Belgium in all controversies over the size of farms, it is 
because the facts are now more familiar to us than of. most foreign 
States, and because the very exhaustive treatment which the con- 
tentions of M. de Lavaleye received so lately at the hands of the 
late Mr. Jenkins is readily accessible in the volumes of the Royal 
Agricultural Commission.(®°) The recent census of 1880 gives later 
data as to Belgian holdings, and the general result of that inquiry, 
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which has been lately made public in a complete form,(*!) and 
embellished with useful and instructive maps, may be gleaned 
from the tables in the appendix to this paper. Very marked is 
the progress of the subdivision of property here, for comparing 
1880 with 1846, it appears the 572,550 holdings of 1846 have 
now become 910,396, and the increase since 1866 only is over 
183,000. All that increase has occurred in holdings under 7% acres, 
and eight-tenths of the increase is visible in the lowest class of all, 
below 14 acre. There is little doubt that in this case the opposite 
extreme to the error of the French inquiries has been followed, 
and all manner of minute holdings are here grouped, including, as 
M. de Foville has pointed out, not gardens only, but “‘ jardinettes.” 
The average holding is 73 acres. A second table enables us to see, 
as I have arranged the columns, what share ownership farming 
forms throughout the country. A further table exhibits the 
number and the acreage in each of the Belgian provinces, and this 
is worthy of attention by the student of the distribution of holdings, 
while interesting details are also given as to the agricultural 
workers in each province, and the large amount of female labour 
involved in these small holdings. The proportion of owner- 
farming varies in relation to the surface occupied, from only 16 
per cent. in western Flanders, to 65 per cent. in Luxemburg; but 
on the whole, some two-thirds of the Belgian surface is cultivated 
by tenants. | 
The fallacy which used to be often heard, that Belgium with her 
relatively large number of stock feeds more beasts and therefore 
produces more meat than England, was pretty well disposed of by 
Mr. Jenkins in a paper(**) read before the London Farmers’ Club in 
1872, and it was then shown, as the most recent trade statistics 
continue to show is still the case, that Belgium is far from being a 
self-supporting country. I find there was actually a net increase 
of 91,000 cattle imported in 1880; and if there are to be found on 
Belgian acres 25 head of horned stock per 100 persons, and 47 per 
100 hectares of surface, these are very largely draught animals, and 
their weight much inferior to our own. Their sheep, always a 
small supply, have diminished from 586,000 to 365,000 concurrently 
with the growth of Belgian petite culture. The production of meat 
per acre in Belgium is estimated not to exceed 40 lbs. per head of 
the population, against a native production of 83 lbs. per head in 
this country. Practically, as the report submitted to our Royal 
Agricultural Society in 1870 showed, the small Belgian farmer 
produces no meat but pork, and consumes none other himself. 
Fifty years ago or more the agriculture of Flanders was 
deemed the most productive and advanced in Europe; but while 
English agriculture has made enormous strides in the interval, that 
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of Flanders has remained where it was. Belgium, like England, 
like Germany and France, is suffering deeply from agricultural 
depression, (*3) and the small proprietors, hardest hit of all, are 
calling for protective duties to save them from foreign competition, 
or to restore that agricultural prosperity which minute subdivision 
of holdings has failed to secure for them. 


ITALY. 


The condition of agriculture in Italy has, it 1s well known, 
been the subject of a long and serious inquiry which has lasted 
over seven years, and the reports of which cover some fifteen 
volumes, in double that number of parts. (**) Relating however, as 
these do, to separate provinces, it 1s very dificult, even with the 
aid of Mr. Beauclerk’s Reports to the Foreign Office,(**) to gather 
sufficient general figures to be useful as to the distribution of 
holdings in Italy as a whole. The commission pointedly remark, 
that Italian agriculture varies in character throughout the peninsula 
as much as that of Scotland from Spain or Norway from Hgypt, 
and all types of occupations abound, and large and small farmers 
occur in the closest contiguity. Signor Bodio too has been good 
enough to warn me of the defects of the present financial registers 
of Italian properties, and the absence of complete and reliable data 
as to holdings. The number of owners of landed property has 
been estimated at 5 millions. These however are separate cétes, not 
proprietors, and M. de Foville (!*) follows the census in taking a 
little over 4 millions, of whom a third were women, and nearly an 
eighth the owners of houses only. As in France and Belgium, 
small proprietorships prevail, at all events if I except Calabria 
and Sicily. Agricultural depression in rural Italy is, and has beeu 
for some years, extreme, and the taxation of the peasant farms 
very heavy. Out of 1,500 million francs of net revenue, without 
deducting mortgage interest, some 300 millions of direct taxes are 
paid, without taking account of other imposts like the salt tax, 
cattle tax, personal property tax, and indirect charges. In Calabria, 
where small properties intermingle with the larger ones, the hold- 
ings of two to three acres are very largely planted with vine, figs, 
or olives, supplying work and income to the proprietor for the 
year, but the returns are often very small. Bread itself 1s some- 
times wanting to these peasants, and in the winter of 1877 it is 
recorded that the men eat several fields of raw sulla like cattle. 
From Ravenna a similar story comes. From Ancona, where the 
Métayer system prevails, reports are little better, and the system 
itself is reported to afford cover to constant petty thefts by the 
tenants of the produce. In the Marshes, where vines cover 30 per 
cent. of the surface, a curious system of agricultural holding pre- 
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vails, ancient associations farming land under old charters; thus, 
170 families in a group own 3,000 acres. In Arquata 42 separate 
associations, including 1,839 families, own 10,000 acres. Cultiva- 
tion in Italy varies from the orange grove to the pine forest. In 
large highly farmed properties and small and miserable peasants’ 
holdings, conditions the most opposite of course prevail. Pro- 
perties of 60,000 acres, and petty estates held by eight or ten 
families in undivided proprietorship, stand side by side, and 
the lesson of the late inquiry is rather the misery of the small 
holder than his relative success in bad times. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS OF PRODUCE. 


It may be useful to close these notes of the extent of agricul- 
tural holdings in various: European countries with one or two 
comparative figures illustrative of the agricultural position of each. 
They cannot be of entirely conclusive authority. The difficulties 
inherent in any such tabulation, the frequent incongruity of the 
statistics employed, and above all the immense varieties of modes of 
culture and conditions of production whether as to soil, climate, 
or markets, even within the limits of each country—which I have 
from time to timo indicated in these pages—forbid too confident a 
use of such data. ' Nevertheless, as to certain leading facts and 
features tne specific records of surface areas, density of population, 
yield of wheat, and number of recorded live stock given in the 
following tables will at all events furnish matter for careful inquiry, 
and it may be for the discovery, by those who have the time and 
patience to make the investigation, of the exact place, amongst 
many others, which the size and grouping of farms occupies as one 
of the factors in the aggregate production of any particular country. 

T have taken the population from our last Foreign Abstract, (°°) 
and the density of the people per square mile of territory. Avoid- 
ing for the reasons stated at the outset of my paper the pitfalls 
which surround a computation resting on so-called ‘“ cultivated 
“area,” I have indicated the live stock, distinguishing cows from 
other cattle borne on each square mile of territory at the most 
recent date available. The comparison of total areas thus made 
is one directly against ourselves in this country, for the United 
Kingdom has nominally 38 per cent, and England herself nomi- 
nally 24 per cent. of her surface reckoned uncultivated. Were we ~ 
prepared to accept this somewhat indefinite term as meaning the 
same thing abroad—as apparently M. Sbrojavacca (87) has done 
in the Bulletin of the International Statistical Institute—France, 
Belgium, Germany, and Hungary would have g to 10 per cent. only 
in this category, and Austria less than 7 per cent. It is however 
certainly not to the discredit of our British agriculture, and our 
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agricultural system with its large variety of holdings and acreable 
predominance of medium farms, that while there is only one country, 
Belgium, with which as regards density of the people we can be 
compared, England holds the first place as a stock-rearing and 
grain-growing community. Her flocks of sheep represent just ten 
times those of Belgium on the same area, three times those of France 
on the same area, and nearer four times than three times those of 
Germany. As regards cattle, Holland, Belgium, and Germany 
have more cows than we have, but then our cows hold a different 
rank from the poor beasts of burden they often are abroad. We 
have in Iingland more than Austria for each square mile, more than 
France, and many more than Hungary or Sweden ; whileas regards 
oxen generally we head the list with ease. And it must not be 
forgotten that mere numbers are unfair units for comparison. The 
greater weight and superiority of our stock is acknowledged by 
the special advocates of foreign countries. On the basis of the 
calculations (*°) I submitted in my paper at the Montreal meeting 
of the British Association in 1884, I cannot estimate the yearly 
out-turn of butcher’s meat from the farms of the United Kingdom 
at less than 34 lbs. of beef, 17 lbs. of mutton, and 12 lbs. of 
pig-meat for every acre under cultivation. I have nowhere seen 
a parallel estimate for continental meat production. We may 
indeed be certain that it must fall far short of this aggregate of 
over 62 lbs. per acre, or 83 lbs. for each unit of the population. 
Leaving out for the moment all those cereal products which are 
sometimes regarded specially appropriate to a comparatively large 
farm system, the mixed farm system of England can without fear 
challenge the smaller holdings of the continent in the production 
of animal food. 


























Total Inhabitants, Cows, Other Cattle, Sheep, 

Countries. 2 per per per per 

Population. | Square Mile. | Square Mile. Square Mile. | Square Mile. 

No. No. No. No. No. 
United Kingdom ....| 35,004,000}  288°5 32'8 56°8 238°7 
England _........... 24,614,000} 483°4 36:0 RAG 322°1 
INN ERLOBE tcxcatsas dentine: 1,361,000] 184°0 38'3 59°0 340°0 
Scotland: | ....c..01. 3,736,000} 122°6 13°6 24.2 220°0 
1 Ee ae amet 5,175,000} 159°0 43°6 85°0 103°5 
BA AISUPLES «fats sesdtvestsscces 22,144,000] 191°7 35°7 38°4 33°2 
BTM Sar lacus syesev-s 15,739,000 | 126°5 14°6 24°8 85°4 
BP EOGUCS. Sc. .6kdasdvesciesy. 37,672,000| 184°0 31°4 32°8 110°8 
EPORINATY “cov...0;cece-s. 45,234,000 2168 43°6 a2 92°0 
PErOUPETICL W (f...20. 5080-048 4,013,000} 315°0 71:2 46°79 60°2 
SOLON, ¥ pasdnshoed sexes 5,520,000} 4870 70:0 51°6 32°1 
SS OGET <0 0.3h<savnseonseres 4,643,000 yee, 85 4°9 3 
Ger seorecthcask sckncvetss 28,460,000] 25773 16°9 a tha 
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One further series of contrasts of wheat, barley, and potato 
yields I may give in the following table. The figures are not now 
quoted for the first time, but it will be observed that to confirm the 
general accuracy of our own often asserted pre-eminence, I collect 
the separate estimates of no less than four independent observations 
in the case of wheat, and two or three for other produce, relying 
on the volume of international statistics (17) published in France 
in 1876, our own official records, the figures of Dr. Broch (°°), 
and the careful calculations of our distinguished countryman and 
professor of rural economy at Oxford, Dr. Gilbert (*). 




















Yield of Wheat per Acre. Yield of Barley per Acre. Yield of Potatoes, 
] Statistique | English Statistique} English English 
Countries. Thterna | keri Dr. Dr. O. Tate. at Oe Dr. O. Agri: Dr. O. 
Gena cultural | Gilbert, |I. Broch, Fe atinte keds 1. Broch, alana [. Broch, 
’ /Returns,| 1885. | 1885. * 11876 and] 1885. __ | 1886. 
1876." | jae. rage 1876. 1885. Returns. 
Bshl. Bshl. | Bshl. | Bshl. Bshl. Bshl. | Bshl. Bshl. Bshl. 
United Kingdom — 28'8 | 28'0 | 35:2 — 341 | 37°8 | 1760 a 
Mnglands\..:.%.) 28°98) of = 344 | — | 252-0 sei 
VINES cae rspnak co a3 2 2S — 3773 278 | — | 2160 — 
Scotland __........ 32.9 — 34°8 | — | 232°0 a 
Bo) as Bee bie 2.20 a a ae 34°7 35°7 | — | 132:0 ta 
PATIA Ue Nate tdces. tacks gape Mid (a Norte Manet, (how kates 16°7 13°5 | 16°8 | 109°4 | 180°0 
Hungary) inc: 12°0 LEB ae OTT, 13°6 136 | 16:0 | 881 | 1068 
AN CG os bing Roo: 16°5 15°3 | 1670 | 160] 19°9 18*7 | 19°55 |, 113°9. | 101g 
FPEPTOGINY s25..05 405.8 — Re ROM NS tie wei Re el: a= — 23°6 — izig 
LOMA. Rail ce 2ax8 Za 234 e227 40°3 AV | 36°C | L280 7 
Belg » ssh dew 26°79 25'9 | 22°7 | 23°8 33°9 34°9 | 34°6 — 164°1 
WOUED secscccsssssss- -— — 19°8 | 19°9 a — | 33°s){(123°7 .| 2208 
MGUY Mesg atvsescvvecesots: — LO) yr -gu) 12:0 — — eee — 164°0 








I hope I have, in the course of this widely ranging, and, I fear, 
too discursive paper, on the size and distribution of holdings, 
indicated some of the varied features of English and continental 
farm systems, and drawn attention to some of the conditions which 
determine the predominance of large or small farms. The small 
holdings of the continent have procured no immunity from agri- 
cultural depression. In England it has been shown that the 
depopulation of rural districts cannot be connected with a dearth 
of small farms, and on the continent of Europe, even where land 
sub-division is most minute, a like process is attracting the anxious 
consideration of statesmen and economists. Evidence of this may 
be sought in the reports from various countries, collected by the 
French Government, and notably in that of the Vicomte de 
Beaucaire(*!) on German rural migration and German efforts to 
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keep the peasant on the land. Napoleon is said to have rebuked 
the pedantry of military instructors by declaring that there is ‘ no 
“natural order of battle.” I think my figures suggest that there 
can be no fixed or standard size of agricultural holdings. Each 
locality will impose its own conditions. Certainly no investigation 
of the relative prevalence of small holdings in one country or 
another will be of avail which misses the cardinal advantages, or 
disadvantages, not alone of soil or markets, but, as Sir John Lawes 
has well pointed out,(*#) of heat and rainfall. He who could raise 
our summer temperature thirty degrees might hope to see the hilly 
vineyards of the South adorning the bare sides of our northern 
mountains. The small peasant farmer, and the large and scientific 
agriculturist, have each their place and each their value. But my 
main conclusion must be that England has plenty of experience of 
small farming now. There may be room for more in special situa- 
tions where dairying, market gardening, and fruit growing can be 
carried on; but no data I have drawn from foreign records can be 
taken as offering any condemnation of a system of agriculture 
which, judged by its results, is, in spite of all our present draw- 
backs, second to none in its aggregate productive capacity. 
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APPENDIX. 
TABLE I.—Total Number of Holdings in Counties, and Mean Size in 1885, 1875, and 1872. 
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Counties. 
































Number. Acreage. 
1. Hasternand North-Eastern. 

BUEN Di sake cce vous sasodsectierens seats 8,243 487,651 
RR AER ILI Atul eu lest. foes cocace rca este els 9,357 782,019 
ERROR He oy sakes och zoey wentoahatevanddtoctsss seh 9,096 835,g68 
EER ee Cetera os 4,280 341,840 
(EN aie CE TC PRU 5 Ok LEAN atch 3,981 260,043 
BRMAPTEGA os hrecce te aatee Seda art teadasenatchs: 3,183 210,704 
BPG R, © 4. Mcushelebenl cp fea detmaen dn aeee 16,401 | 1,091,123 
ALOIS ESC Ra © AMA RON ae OE 26,345 | 1,510,825 
Pearks Mast) Riding cb sesesrdere 8,127 662,622 
88,813 | 6,182,795 

11. S.-Eastern and East Midland. 
Ra erage ts trathesecttersa- desc ntareseesstcaesx 10,970 | 753,812 
Baran Vaal’, /scandeasasbyspanastasverzpersune ise scar ose 5,687 300,£49 
BRPIBOR., jccccacshsMadesnangstetvavnertower:fRaeohes 8,942 681,474 
Rent 5 fa hci auch arpa casa deeas 8,924, 711,723 
EE Sy eae cee ee se A 4,071 ee ae | 
es bibs bce. cote thet cakensnteses andedeas’onseht> 8,265 455,085 
MEO CALOL) 5 5070 s092550 roansadeagsgt--lenedeeoters: 8,241 4735947 
Bere eisctace seat ecco ne ctecvaveunesses: 1,163 865476 
PE DUATIO PUG ove:Racsotertancessequadssvoess. 6,923 559,478 
BIE PVG Ke eR scnsess504n-adh sect dungeons easese 7,604, 497,004 
ETE aR EO Ses bind ibe 18 Sn eae 4,605 417,907 
ATG Sree ARR Ry RADE ann RY 5,277 408,501 
PD TIEL COON sol toas cts ononeectcescel senanpecerere: 2,798 114,805 
83,470 | 5,838,315 

m1. W. Midland and 8.-Western. Rena. 
BPO TITS 00802 ele inet eal leh cascscse hs: 12,504 £6,922 
“NCTE Ac ee Gere Re AN, An ey el 8,391 403,213 
TIE SUE YG ONES SRI Ue ot ERC aereS 7,187 446,829 
WEOUCESLCE B.dssesosccdseriksccnctsivarons 11,572 659,297 
ESSERE EURO eG eae MDS ya 7,558 WLS. 
MMT OAIEIN © cséa ccc ange sccebons ndsach eves: 5,248 243,836 
BEDTIEPAOU) ocseccsoearcsssnachetstoteasn 4 eae 18,193 867,642 
MRO oc or She vnicsutntnavecparennce stints 5,646 491,208 
ICL he i ge RE ORC aN fe ai alee 18,574 | 1,193,432 
BD IV OS ALL Gib. oss inwvage she sonenaodtrecves te 14,114 583,460 
| 108,987 | 6,362,952 
Iv. Northern and N.- Western. 

Mb A UMLDEL ATIC ...44.csseecesecsescovesece 5,968 714,518 
SGU RT A et CREA Ree Ror ROP 6,580 Amat a3 
meork, North Riding’ .i.14.545.2: 14,547 854,803 
York, West Riding ........... ..6..00 31,322 | 1,212,746 
Berrie lai ck k, Me E Avie saz 4080 579,426 
Py estimOrelan dint... .ccvecteeeteae asses 3,694 250,482 
Beara hive Ly os).,.s0c8.. deer ee oec..: 21,843 810,417 
me PO fet A coon RN eS Acnos ves 14,290 541,172 
LOS Sane ENS AE Ie Nya 13,287 515,069 
REMMI seis seciasiaitadsterseocree tees 14,179 605,122 
133,680 | 6,507,477 

















1885. 


Acres. 


59°2 
83°6 
91°9 
79°9 
65°3 
66°2 
66°5 
57°8 
815 


69°6 


68°7 
52°8 
76°2 
79°8 
92°7 
55'°1 
575 
74:3 
80°8 
65°4: 
90°8 
77-4 
41:0 


69°9 





57:3 
48°1. 
62°2 
56°9 
100°2 
46°5 
47°7 
87°0 
64°3 
41°3 


58°4 





119°7 
64:4, 
58'8 
38°7 
72°7 
67'8 
371 
37°9 
38°8 
42°6 


48°7 


1875. 





Acres. 
61 
rm 
88 
80 
63 
69 
56 
57 
78 





63 
53 
a1 
so 
53 
55 
63 
74 
64 
gi 
70 
38 





60 
47 
58 
55 
95 
48 
47 
87 














Holdings of all Classes. | Average Size of each Holding. 


1872. 





Acres. 


60 
72 
83 
71 
61 
66 
54: 
56 
77 





64 
52 
74 
75 
83 
52 
53 
55 
75 
60 
85 
<s 
39 





58 
49 
58 
56 
oF 
4.7 
46 
86 
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Tasie II.—AHoldings arranged in Classes and Dwisions. 
(a) Holdings under Fifty Acres. 


al 2 
Quarter of an Acre, 


1 to 5 Acres. to 20 Acres. 20 to so Acres. 
but under 1 Acre. 5 5 5 


Divisions. 





Number. | Acreage. Number. | Acreage.{ Number.| Acreage. | Number. | Acreage. 





—————_—— 




















1. BH. and N.-Eastern....) 6,098 | 2,768 | 23,994| 65,340] 21,482} 233,381] 11,150) 372,441 
i. S.-H. and E. Midland) 2,898 | 1,503 | 20,944| 57,722] 21,371] 238,106] 11,720] 388,704 
mr. W.MidlandandS.W.| 7,823 | 3,661 | 28,779] 76,908] 26,315| 291,344] 14,895] 482,344 
tv. Northern and N.-W. | 4,250 | 2,056 | 29,512] 86,556] 40,167| 456,832 23,881) 798,881 





















































Eingland gop tecatacdovsas 21,069 | 9,988 103,229 |286,526 |109,285 | 1,219,663 | 61,146 |2,042,370 
BW eles Ware tee tetas ote 1,083 530 | 11,044] 34,532] 17,889] 200,169]4 12,3826| 420,482 
Seotiand kts: stas-nt 1,360 64747 | 21,463] 68,619] 22,182] 236,995] 10,677] 361,675 

Great Britain........ 23,512 | 11,195 |185,736|3 89,677 }148,806 | 1,656,827] 84,149 |2,3824,527 








(Bs) Holdings between Fifty and Five Hundred Acres. 





50 to 100 Acres. 100 to 300 Acres. 300 to 500 Acres. 





Divisions. 


Number. Acreage. Number. Acreage. Number. Acreage. 




















1. Eastern and North-Eastern...) 8,231 601,178 | 12,561 | 2,269,290] 3,555 | 1,360,120 
11. 8.-Eastern and EH. Midland..| 8,662 633,930 | 13,445 2,386,333] 93,165 | 1,197,709m 
rr. W. Midland and S.-Western| 11,563 853,592 | 16,349 | 2,838,400] 2,700 | 1,012,013 
tv. Northern and N.-Western...| 16,437 | 1,196,650 | 16,825 2,791,965] 2,032 758,882 























LER EYER AVG Bere rorneer 44,893 | 3,285,350 | 59,180 | 10,285,988] 11,452 | 4,328,722 
UE ACE I Blin See a 10,044 935, O74) 10,044 4 152335374 389 143,623 
PD COtLATIC hc. biclscccmeers 9,778 725,499 | 12,549 | 2,139,133] 2,034 768,823 








————= 











Great Britain........ 64,715 | 4,746,520 | 79,573 | 13,658,495] 13,875 | 5,241,168 





(c) Holdings of over Five Hundred Acres. 


















































500 to 1,000 Acres. Above 1,000 Acres. 
Divisions. 

Number. Acreage. Number. Acreage. 
1. Eastern and North-Eastern ........... 1,605 1,045,037 187 233,240 
11. South-Eastern and Kast Midland... 1,109 725,404, 156 208,906 
111. West Midland and South-Western 908 603,684 155 201,006 
iv. Northern and North-Western ........ 509 323,669 67 91,986 
ip laind, cca meee ce eas eet 4,131 2,697,794 565 735,138 
"Wales Fie teertetaceermre.<, 63 39,793 8 10,373 
SGOEa nC Vict s. hecpeeenany e eeeeeetts 632 409,641 90 137,104 











663 882,615 





Supetiiagitek Ciagtertitas 2,149,228 





WS i! 
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_ Tasre IIT.— Holdings arranged in Classes in Counties. (A) Holdings under Fifty Acres. 


\ Counties. 


BEBINDITALE -........esecsecsscsees 
MI ofn5 consi ccupccveuicessnsiz- 
A 


I ate oe th SIE seca aks 
ND 8) ccs acd 
MUMMBONTL, toio.k vsocdecnccevardeetivces 


WT ee al tok a, 


TT Ee ees 
MW ICKY A. co .ssecnececcldecesvoes 


rm. W. Mid. and S.-W. 
BIPOPSHiIre 2.00... bec... eae 
BV OFCEStET .......6..eccccecces cee 
Hereford .......... SN Re cites 


BrIOWCESLEY’. ..........s..008..00000 


eee Se OL ed, 


ee, aS ae 
US EEL ee ane 


Iv. WN. and N.- Western. 
Northumberland _............ 
AEN sores Oe 

York, North Riding ........ 
York, West Riding ........ 

Mmamberland _ ....s.s.csesece000. 
Westmoreland ..........0... 
MUSNCASDILG .....:.0.sc0encsonereese 
MMBSTLIY cicsa.ccsescccncosesseceoe 
NE scat sees cecaseeatees 


1. H. and N.-Eastern. 





Quarter of an Acre, 
but under r Acre. 


Number. 











566 2,490 
452 2,333 
280 2,086: 
222 1,275 
132 1,316 
244, 926 
2,410 4,334 
1,152 7,219 
640 2,015 
6,098 | 2,768 |23,994 
292 150 2,384 
254 132 1,699 
323 165 2,093 |; 
486 262, 2,699 | 
126. 67 | 1113 |; 
255 131 2,071 
137, 72 12752) 
12 y 234: |; 
252 125 1,564 
198 102 1,893 
215 111 1,174 |. 
259 V3.2 1,427 
89 47 841 
S898 i 0,503 
788 355 | 3,491 
614 285 2,596 
440 224 OTe 
1,254 576 3,659 
527 248 2,069 
343 144. 1,086 
2,173 | 1,007 4,949 
397 190 533 
956 459 3,762 
331 L723 3,663 
7,823 13,661 428,779 
162 
102 
336 
1,134 
164 
59 
405 
404: 
322 
1,162 











Acreage. 











I to 5 Acres. 


Number. 








































y 


5 to zo Acres. 


Above 
20 to 50 Acres. 





Acreage. 


6,709 
6, Et1 
5573 
3,369 
3,616 
25374 


10,986 


*21,039 
5,563 


65,340 





6,781 
4,657 


, 5,942 


7,015 
2,970 


» 5,885 


5,142 
662 
4,281 


242 


31950 


35724 
2,364 


20,944 |. 57,722 


| £0,219 


6,944 
6,222 
9,056 
5,146 
3,063 
12,570 
3:994 
95974 
10,722 


76,908 





Number. 


2,202 


/ 1,661 
¥-1,715 


899 
1,012 
797 


» 3,410 
7 O54 


1,782 


21,432 





2,844 
1,549 
2,078 
2,197 
936 
2.562 
2,403 
304. 
1,645 
1,982 
953 
1,068 
850 


21,371 





3,513 


| 2,044 
| 1,744 


2,464 
1,697 
1,398 
4,095 
1,297 
3,927 
4,136 


26,315 





1,413 
1,967 
3,761 
11,048 
1,490 
792 
7,044. 
4,103 
4,408 
4,141 


40,167 


Acreage 


24,595 
17,962 
18,587 

95949 
10,863 

8,636 
37,842 
85,678 


19,269 


233.291 


31,595 
17,283 
235202 
23,909 
10,363 
28,051 
275387 

3,628 
18,277 
22,205 
10,508 
12,079 

559 


238,106 


37,197 
pe Loh 
18,868 
2o 035 
18,851 
16,277 
45,447 
14,180 


44,959 


46,333 


291,344 





15,016 
22,138 
41,053 
126,910 
16,707 
9.4.21 
84,321 
45,439 
49,837 


45,990 


456,832 


Number. 


1,056 
1,161 
1,214 
ABA 
437 
349 
2,028 
3,578 
873 





Acreage. 





35,041 
40,596 
41,787 
15,269 
14,167 
11,605 
67,450 
117,288 
29,238 





11,150 | 372,441 


1,723 
720 
1,324 
1,002 
509 
1,185 
1,407 
209 
973 
1,103 
542 
612 
4ll 


56,273 
2AGZE 
44,772 
325,972 
16,981 
38,425 
46,685 

7;031 
33,194 
36,750 
17,876 
20,643 
13,481 





11,720 | 388,704 

















1,308 | 42,907 
1,047 | 35,133 
820 | 27,119 
1,258 | 41,467 
833 | 27,604 
925 | 31,050 
2,354 | 78,036 
651 | 22,261 
2,696 | 92,274 
2,503 | 84,493 
14,395 | 482,344 
780 | 25,796 
932 | 30,859 
1,970 1 6%, 3304 
5,488 | 178,808 
1,379 | 48,854 
819 | 29,291 
5,836 | 195,998 
2,193 | 73,564 
2,420 | 79,872 
2,064 | 68,524 








23,881 | 798,881 
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TaB eE IIT Contd.—(n) Holdings between Fifty and Five Hundred Acres. 





























| 50 to roo Acres. 100 to 300 Acres. 300 to 500 Acres. 
Counties. Ee 
Number. Acreage. Number. Acreage. Number. Acreage. 
1. EH. and N.-Hastern. 
Cana arid 0 vines. Salar corer pee, 610 43,507 899 164,079 269 103,771 
RUTREEGIG SO7c05 2 teteaneeatant castes 1,278 94,994 | 1,872 330,133 409 154,590 
POMBO \ <p ues pets tuervebaaee arr. 1,101 81,853 | 2,000 363,178 521 198,609 
ie Ria heen Bk Ma CMU cae Sek 366 27.205 729 133,902 254 96,852 
SO Sir Ve recectescaesthevseser canes stay 290 21,078 556 104,975 184: 69,644. 
MET CNIS Neca c epee tere ees ste 225 16,332 448 84,607 147 56,526 
IN GriQlK ee me ekes teense 1,385 100,255 1,860 335,929 530 203,136 
Dincolp 2:45 See 2,205 153,383 | 2,740 486,726 840 321,492 
York, Hast Riding............ 4744 57,511 | 1,457 265,761 401 155,500 




















8,231 601,178 | 12,561 | 2,269,290 | 3,555 1,360;120 

















u. S.-H. and E. Mid. ror mee: 
LET hatah hat ah MN Met ry & 1,320 96,159 | 1,898 225,326 384 146,522 
DEV water, a. cae eee ace 528 38,824 751 130,921 135 49,848 
SRT DLT DOD ne RR aie REA APR. 1,132 83,295 | 1,487 2515328 302 116,222 
RET Sts Pee cs saccter teak peak ae 732 54,267 | 1,100 198,595 402 156,022 
HS OPES Worse des osts tes base oeee ocr 353 26,016 646 122,243 247 94,013 
ENTOLES BaP es., Geoisevakoe ieee 793 56,800 | 1,107 190,987 218 81,615 
MUCLCOBEOT) .icsenstedleasethesebsctse 991 91,960 | 1,842 234,089 170 62,681 
ELUATE cee heels esses. she ere 145 10,549 195 34,702 50 19,640 
Worthampton .06.6.cc.c00: 677 48,943 | 1,339 246,792 374 138,516 
IWVBT WICK Foc esse doselefiewcnecd 781 67,175 | 1,323 237,904 271 100,844 
OU) a aah 9s Re i, On ae ie ORT, A52 335400 850 154,875 312 118,910 
SUCKS des trea, ban cistie teste 497 See ral ed LIOR P2068 5866 258 975386 
IMWAGIOSOX oh Bellies ntveretess 261 19,255 297 50,006 42 15,488 














8,662 633,930 | 18,445 | 2,386,333 | 3,165 1,197;707 














mr. W. Mid. and S.-W. 


SSTAEO PAULO rab sas so. -ax esncve deed 966 71,946 1,946 360,218 448 166,045 
Wrorcester ©... lie. cdeccceces 768 66,585 | 1,125 199,924 166 61,979 
UCN EL OL es Ls. oseo a insaistercd 693 50,766 | 1,219 223,254 257 95,074 
Gloucester ...... Ae Aan A 950 69,852 | 1,488 262,214 310 118,714 
BVA LLLS Tar Arath oany taka es tedsvensect 596 44,186 | 1,109 198,236 334 128,524 
Dlonmouth sch Anne. ce 728 535258 714 116,664 43 15,763 
BHOMMCP AOU Meatsses sa eenectalnc. sore 1,760 129,214 | 2,408 412,097 384 142,587 
DOOR ABU e Ts A todescsccessance 502 a7 785 140,207 259 101,458 
GR ON Biase sess oetehes cusetes faves 2,865 212,085 | 3,944: 665,770 377 137,028 
ESOP RUL Be coak hdcelts deco sos bode 1,735 128,569 | 1,611 259,816 | , 122 44,841 

















11,563 853,592 | 16,349 | 2,838,400 | 2,700 | 1,012,013 














tv. Northern and N.-W. 


Northumberland. ............ 526 37,897 | 1,347 252207 527 200,327 
DOGrbam yest mere iaertiest 883 65,124 | 1,359 2 i082 135 49,603 
York, North Riding ........ 1,875 138,832 | 2,655 452,827 277 102,740 
-York, West Riding ........ 2,922 212,844 | 2,969 489,327 360 133,537 
Cumberland  ..............000 1,672 124,710 | 1,735 281,030 167 62,572 
Westmoreland  ..........60005 790 57,830 641 104,617 64 23,689 
Eancashive ee eeu iis) 3,197 227,369 | 1,632 2.4.7;045 88 33,607 
Cheshire isdn sis aia sccte cs 1,683 123,095 | 1,590 251,624 70 255994 
Derby iii ine eel actaes tabs 1,479 106,544 | 1,320 2.135829 115 42,018 
Staffordwtnyecentienest 1,410 102,405 | 1,577 267,654 229 84,795 

















16,437 | 1,196,650 | 16,825 | 2,791,965 | 2,082 758,882 
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Tas.e III Contd.—(c) Holdings of over Five Hundred Acres. 






500 to 1,000 Acres. Above 1,000 Acres. 


Counties. 
























































Number. Acreage. Number. Acreage. 
1. Hastern and North-Eastern. 
BPD YI SOe 5... .0, foc cutenseeccteorpeneae 13 89,301 16 20,378 
PRED URC Bose 8 occ co tats Rec ea 174 115,089 iv 225314 
LS SE REN REUSE SAE DR AINE 160 103,457 19 22,758 
BM CB gs casvardedecconrm aber -rosretot Te 75 475749 6 75366 
BECO BR satciak atu turer suoernreatens oa canes? 50 31,220 4 4,410 
15 EA 2 IRR Bette lesa didaenio iag asl 47 30,525 — — 
BUT OLR nce dant ln ocoonesvacles aneisinestainay oat 380 252,603 64 81,916 
MR COLD a.cah se ancs2 Ae haven race ies eveat Gaby 266,330 43 53,360 
VOrks Hast RIGID} cn. ceseasansies. 170 108,763 18 20,738 

1,605 1,045,037 187 233,240 

11. S.-Hastn. and EB. Midland. 

tet me eae tes ceed mula onde vases aeea 111 41,4991 14 19,235 
POUT OY. Cou esd tcnceberes sks snogatned os otssines 47 30,618 4 4,645 
ROURSB UE Osa y otavasteaatinsedeh Ap senza 172 118,732 31 375756 
TAG ilar ascents fosesievavansccstaceedeoues 254 170,368 52 68,313 
AST KGS c lett My sie oven asin cash cation ots 125 83,516 16 21,385 
BOBS Linnie ak daviente ticens ounce toniecaseaes 68 41,070 6 Borst 
HEGICOSU CIS ob ccsenins doen tes saansaryy cbse 38 24,386 1 T8456 
UEMURA ATECL ootleutts eon. cro.dpisvadocketand tapsaih 12 4,780 2 pea hy: 
PNOPURATIPUORS. Siscpsacconineinnceeseaes: 90 56,852 9 12,498 
PUN PINE le ie cate, facennseracesosnascesstt 50 31,181 3 5,594 
RP SOWEL Paes pentstocratepetersentectsessenoats 94: 59,763 13 16,414 
SER GM ite trees ecearaeesenesMesc fepee Son 41 24,762 5 6,923 
WCU Gs clare arp Alm trot pre Cheaeee 7 4,605 — — 

1,109 9255404 156 208,906 





mt. W. Midland and S.-W. 























RS ROMSPING len tencrices tesa ecicesaern ee: 43 26,707 1,130 
RON CORO s er ke cath naheseaveene 29 17,969 25293 
1S S75) 20) as Le Re Aire ry nro 43 wa OnFC2 — 
FL ONGEBTOE We heccedetinn git sarcomivisee 177 115,126 15,161 
VE UECE SS 2) CGR ir mee, Ae ay a 287 196,813 137,705 
A TD ELENNCS ARAL he sesicsed ies she va con chiess 10 6,197 1,420 
PSO MOM OUMN s ence cosas rds cadhcdbenacnedes; 66 39,766 6,918 
IB TS SEA. Ti See aren ate Rerenr AES 196 138,775 32.012 
Devon. ..4.... Ey tare? Boer er 46 29,785 1,098 
BE ORTI WAAR faces ho aisvee cn dow hecapab a ac 11 6,244 2,269 
908 603,684 201,006 
1v. Northern and N.-Western.| 
Worthumiberland’..2)......5...:.cueee 213 138,079 4, 41,800 
1b LAE Ta et ot ok i AR 30 18,238 2 2,198 
York, North Riding ................ 58 34,986 5 6,106 
York, West Riding ............-008 66 43,770 5 55923 
ATO DOTIATIA AIS oid. coon nseecoerectee 39 23,816 2 17,916 
IVY GSLTINONGIATIC .0.00,..:scn,nccccseearse 31 20,295 3 3,856 
PR COS INGTON 5.05080 -nsdgarsvicoa enced 15 8,902 1 2028 
Be ITET CUE. ciyct vac ck Porky nicoapen toes sete 8 4,718 3 45395 
“Gap Ae Cee en RE rae 17 12,105 - 1,414 
Bree ON Lee atch ch eRSsvncc gpennneteotornee 32 18,760 4, 6,156 
509 323,669 67 91,986 
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TABLE IV.—Catile in English Counties at Two Periods, 1872 and 1885. 








Counties. 
1. Hastn. and N.-Eastern. 
ESV Ea eg LS 7 CM RPS Are Sree one ey e 
UITOLK 20. uepaeonat eet ee 
PESO Rind ca Scac tees ence te he waosvenee 
TELGEGE bec cxusscive tice eta ous 
ES OCIS icine aves ta toee eee eee 
TALUS 24, iacch oe ce rs teemaes oe 
ENOMOLK:. cries Gee ae 
I TICONIY soos oe teat cones 
Miork «Histh, “ceew usmle odeatses 


uw. S.-H. and HE. Midland. 
Kent 
Surrey 
Sussex 


see e meee reeseereseeereeets. civeuees 
Poe c erase oes eee rersseseeeoeoees 
Coen eeserereeereescecsreseereses 


POCO ere rerreresescrceseHereoees 


Leicester 
MIST ESING I Shoe ls Ae ee 
Northampton 
Warwick 


Cee e erat esr erccesesereerses 


Peer eceereserereeee 
Pree eecerererecereesesserees 
Core mereeeeseseeserccssseeaserse 


Bucks 


Cece reer were ee eeeeeeneeereeesese 


Cattle to every 


100 Acres. 
1872. 1885. 
89 10°4 
89 8°9 
87 10°3 
8:2 Tet 
11°4 14°4 
115 14°3 
10°6 iti 
13°4 15°3 
11°9 13-3), 
9°6 10°2 
13°3 16°5 
14°3 16°6 
80 11's 
8°6 24 
15°6 19°3 
26°9 S15 
18°5 23°0 
1G 28°2 
17°4 2.2°8 
11°4 14°3 
151 18°8 
19°6 21°4 





Cattle to every 


I0o 
Counties. 
1872. 
m1. West Midland and 
South-Western. 
maronshire yee pares: 18'8 
VV OLCOSUCY .-. i.csh iscsi Baars 13:0 
NA GYESOYO . 401660, orton eee 1671 
CHOTUCESLOY ” ..4-eontchad 16°8 
“TATE NRE RRR an SS a 11°4 
Monmouth ...:.. casement 17°3 
PIGINCPEOD. » scx s5--desceoee eee 23:7 
PGE B OU ie iikeovii secs acsmeneiere 15:0 
MOON eB iisksccvecarccte ce mmemetearet 18°3 
APETUW ONL avectesesntessivseTeee 26°5 
tv. Northern and North- 
Western. 

Northumberland ................ 142 
PER ERIUELTYN V ho tc dots aos oauceeuseoey 14°4 
PICU MEU. sce cess beeriest case 18°6 
PARRA VOLS, Soococteascatettensce 20°1 
Gat DeTIANIG 4 oscssscceencicieeess 23°4 
Westmorland © ..0002)...02.0.0:-. 26:0 
MREUPORTIETS bint... csbercacccbeetce 30°6 
MST SITIPG Ges os voccct cocccetstovnen eens 30°4: 
DCE ION gulecceeces scosase sven spoasten see 24°5 
RS LION Pecrate: tava ccene fies ot 22°4 


Acres. 


1885. 


He N 


N -& WN 
Or on OfO NR “rN 


WNW IW ao 


Ww 


15°0 
16°4 
20°0 
22°6 
24°1 
2.6°2, 
29°4 
31°6 
31°6 
25°9 





Taste V.—Live Stock in 1885, in Two Counties, the West Riding of Yorkshire and 
Essex, compared in Groups of Holdings. 














Holdings. Horses. 
West Riding. 
1 to 5 acres | 1,406 
ire Ae 5,746 
2.0 ie NEOs, 8,247 
BOM eo Wty, 9,088 
TOO, 300%.) | 120,301 
A001, 500. 55 5,064 
FOG hs, 1000" 5) 1,218 
Above 1,000 acres 153 





51,223 | 237,073 








Essex. Sa Tor 
1 to 5 acres 442 4470 
5 ips. Ome! 975} 2,731 
ZO. 5). SO0Ny § | 2,090) 4,718 
BO. , “TOGiaes 4,593 | 8,823 
100. 4, -300.a5s 118,2471 36,226 
300-55) 15 OOmmmns 8,826 | 20,684 
KOO», 1,000 Mass 4,325 | 10,325 
Above 1,c0o acres | 1,075} 1,822 
40,818 | 86,152 


Cattle. 


6,111 
42,938 
51,008 
49,698 
92,828 
23,129 

6,490 

871 





Sheep. 





4,527 
21,398 
61,756 
111,109 
298,775 
97,495 
32,228 

2,953 


630,241 


894. 
1,701 
5,753 

17,016 
130,168 
109,172 

60,668 

15,404 


340,776 
































Pins Cultivated | Horses per} Cattle per 
ee Acreage. 100 Acres. | 100 Acres. 
Acres, 

6,877 21,054 6°6 29°0 
17,693 126,910 4°5 33 0 
13,852] 178,808 4°6 28°5 
10,249] 212,844 4°3 23°3 
18,223] 489,327 42 18:9 

4,638 183,537 3°7 17°3 

1,050 43,770 2°8 14°7 

248 5,923 2°6 14°5 
72,830} 1,212,173 Ae 19°5 

4,176 5,573 7°9 13°8 

6,172) 418,587 Be? 14°6 

8,346] 41,787 5°6 113 
13,6529 81,853 5°6 10°8 
40,058] 363,178 5O 10:0 
18,018} 198,609 4°4 10°4 

7,408} 103,457 4°2 10:0 

1,478] 22,758 9 8:0 
99,308] 835,802 4°8 10°3 





Sheep per 
Ioo Acres. 








21°5 
16°9 
34°5 
S22 
61'O 
a2 
73°6 
49°8 


———_—S | 


51°9 


16°0 

9°2 
13°8 
20°8 
35°8 
54°9 
58°6 
67°7 


40°8 
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TaB_E VI. —Allotments of all Classes in England, other than Railway 
Allotments, arranged in Counties. 




































































Cow Runs. 
Counties. Deeaghed. Attached: 4 | Total: 
Plots. ae 
General.| Definite. 
I. Hastern and North-Eastern. 

SRT SAOL GOR. css satan casreensocanatyan sed 12,018) 5,266] 2,802 88 a) 20,196 
BUEN HExs Weasel ud stats cantossbedgeteaunaesedants 16,012] 9,920] 3,391 TSa}p Liza zoe: 
HRB OR Pear Rais nccetetocevddusavaothesa@oode: 12,582] 5,801] 2,216 3 2] 20,604 
ORE a eciiB Fon sak cease tpanatkeas eabqnesvicss tage 8,445] 2,643] 458 t2 25 | 11,583 
OSES GERI Sie 40 een ree seyret ome 14,346] 2,516] 1,313 22 53 | 18,260 
OE STE CoO ain Maa DARI dente dean 5,857 | 1,104] 169 3 3 4,136 
SGT COC See ae cee Seer is, oe TOOL reega | S051 132 21 | 28,599 
UN ES ANE EPR Ba ae Oto 13,707 | 15,251] 3,945] 478 | 185 | 33,566 
Boork sast+ Riding .2...uscs-cw.c.. 5,600} 5,795| 1,799] 333 142 | 13,669 
98,668 | 63,690 |19,144] 1,099 545 | 183,046 
1. 8.-Eastern and E. Midland. Perr Mee boar mt 
BTA Ut Me Rees ect erode aschacdisiscenrosemceetasts 6,932 | £,519| 1,666 36 380 | 14,183 
BS NTE Re Vint cen ces «secs cv db exon sce ed opavacer es 3,329 | 4,613 150 4 2 8,098 
PIS BO I ee silos (ace ecss vocaceecconevopece 5,120| 8,134] 1,025 13 ZA.) 14,314 
JETT CUE Ramee) Aer R A ONL de Ph 9,446] 9,545] 4,499 55 (95) 23624 
LOTTE GS ORE ER ROSE, RAR enn ere 8,536} 4,708} 2,020 5 Ob farg330 
_ SHON FE: OS Soe IRR sina 1 Bee eR aS Rh 15,637 | 5,209 694: 28 24 | 21,592 
EGR co) Pm Repo aee: Si AAA. fe 19,064| 2,439] 1,672] 123 | 154] 23,452 
PAARL ATOM peers f on n50e8-k, sacs eetacaaade. 1,958 563 124 1 — 2,646 
NCD CES CAY 670) 0 ene eS 20,627| 4,397| 2,691 48 75 | 27,838 
EVV GR WRCK SoSicicss skaiiaschetuessvenenaeb exes 18,360] 4,302} 1,061 9 40 | 23,772 
5G Gaia's “oS aE + RR 14,706} .25812|\1,061] — — 18,279 
EYELET RR ee Ry ORR 13,081| 3,435] 1,840 26 78. | 1834606 
NENG 1G) 159 5 phones ae PUP a ry Aen 1,851 492 60 Pv — == 2,409 
138,647 | 55,868 |18,569} 348 | 565 | 213,997 

11. W.Midland and S.-Western. aa iv 
Shropshire ........... nila sends ee 2,570| 11,611 | 2,045 47 44] 16,317 
BOP CESLOLE Set dcre caters Menten tiie 8,180| 6,722 704: 5 6} 15,617 
PUGBCLOV AM ress nore ent Became nantes 2,229| 6,346 | 2,002 40 128 | 10,745 
LGU CORG EI ct A cy esate own te kee RO 12,415} 9,420} 38,697 16 128 | 25,676 
DV GALI eal ait eat cen ca cana nacdvantents 22,071| 9,651] 4,293 17 17 | 36,049 
PBT SAMO UG cava ccnss) <bascdasvs teatetcas: 920 15 15931 814, 27 19 3,720 
PAOTVO PSG Likeetee Ses7:s2z.c.5ccsse se siecSerarss> 15,535 | 9,569| 3,997] 117 | 120] 29,338 
LUDO cto ea SRE ST ae ha Sie AN 9,601] 5,340] 4,095 30 44} 19,110 
EB) OVO) NSAN POE hs cee vax tah oaeeeccvacecostoct’ 11,0380] 7,346] 6,083] 135 152 | 25,246 
SPORE Wally mites crc dear eee ccnd oe. 3,988 5245 | 2,930 85 152 | 10,400 














88,548 | 71,681 |380,660] 519 810 | 192,218 











Iv. Northern and N.- Western. Fignveey pee 
mortitumberland. »4:....32 secs ops ekewcs 5,391] 2,838] 3,165] 880 46 | 12,320 
1g CETTE Re Sn Pe a 4,703} 2,576} 693 gi 63 8,126 
work, Novth Riding (.45..10 8A. 8,571 | 3,778) 2,478] 407 | 732 | 15,961 
York, West. Riding ...........cc0008 12,083 | 5,796) 1,577] 253 131 | 19,840 
BEATA DOTLATICL Wc. 5 osodesgcsanct scons teste ciaow 1,089| 1,668 563] 202 12 35534 
AV CSTTMOTOIANG  .,...5.00cssv00esccossiiece 405 420} 128 11 10 969 
Be SIRS BOS cos ooe ants scevdeses assets 4,334] 4,985| 586] 48 37 9,990 
MEDEA TEYO dic, sisonssncessttesy ivdedendooocr ede 3,536 | 6,289 6382] 203 201 | 10,861 
Ry MN ce eae a. <4 coneasncdeucea Peo Rees 7,816] 4,053| 736 56 |- 111.) 12,772 
BRE EBM ee 206 Sc ccusdyatics ape vetaahcacticn 7,258) 6,774) 1,124 18 16 | 15,190 




















55,186 | 39,117 |11,672] 2,169 | 1,859 | 109,563 





* 
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FRANCE. 


TasLe VII.—Departments having the Largest Average Sized Holdings. 














Average Size Average Yield Cattle, per 
Departments. Ce) per 
Holdings, 1873. Hectare of Wheat. Square Kilometre. 

hae Hectares. Hectolitres. No. 

Indre et Loire’ %..c5.0-- 12:1 Linas 17°73 
Loire Inférieure............ 1331 16'0 44°49 
Seine et Marne ............. 125 22°49 15°81 
WV iGMTO shy tncatels te eccetee 12°5 iK’s 13°67. 
Tandes:,.c ce eee 12°6 Toro 9°65 
CGS arr mines cre nae ert 13:0 ¥.. >. 23°9 18-60 
DESIG wot rc cteats ee moose css 13°2 TO 14°90 
Mewes biccrcetepescassaidens 133 14°9 59°11 
TOT WB aes ota ec tte riers « 13°4 17°0 28°61 
Sévres (Deux) ............ 142 16°0 28°57 
Cote ie Orestes. ae 15:0 Liss 16°37 
an hela aoe Aepahe ge ie ty BEA 16°0 14°2 17°79 
RI OTEIEIG m eatiace tatoo ue arebn’s 16:1 19°3 21°33 
INNATEO Bia Baten te ceaccedotsaes et 17-7 ees 16°64 
CaP ee A tiind. -cacdgenihaes 17'8 14°9 18°16 








Tasie VIII.— Departments having the Smallest Average Sized Holdings. 





Average Size Average Yield Cattle, per 
Departments. 0 per Square Kilometre, 
Holding, 1873. Hectare of Wheat. 1862. 
3 a Bat! Hectares. Hectolitres. Br No. me 
Alpes Maritimes _........ 3'1 33 4°48 
PALM ose incocssipootssse oginete 3°5 Tis 1:08 
PUWEIO: 1. cots gedaissasehccdyseisess 3°5 Lice 24°41 
Pemeec Ei aiite) ....sbncc 3°7 150 30°48 
BATE CIIO Pee psts eonshsc¥rbease-. 3:8 8°0 13°57 
WVPRITO LUBE oe, vocretecs civcces asks 3°9 10°9 0°34 
EMERDIND DR teheapat ess niogssenee 41 8°o 0°58 
PIROTLO sepa csivesendacoddeasonases: 46 169 30°25 
(FEO os Lo tochara pots cusess. 49 20°0 13°63 
Pyrénées (Hautes)........ 51 15°0 33:05 
Ps (Basses)....... 5°5 14°0 26°50 
Tarn et Garonne ........ 5'6 con 21°53 
eV EPR a cents. toxeeF rere 5'8 14°0 34:06 
ANOFTOM GIR: bersess vas. 59 11°8 14°93 


BGG eit recstt setasesseesesen ns 59 We 21°20 
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GERMANY. 





TABLE IX (A).—Agricultural Holdings of the German Empire Classified 
according to Size. 





Number Cultivated. 


Total 


Holdings in Groups. Number of As to more | As to more Wholly 
Holdings. By Owners. on ee Half 





My Mf 
Owners. | Tenants. | Tenants. 


























TITAGOL 2 ALCS . servecesoversicarase 66,143 38,797 1,118 893 | 25,335 
2 ares to 5 ares 195,298 94,165 7,428 2,830 | 90,875 
anes 20 os 656,193 312,155 | 57,112 | 18,920 | 268,006 

OE fs thectare| 1,405,682 706,144 | 232,992 | 158,782 | 307,764 
thectareto 2 ,, 128,515 381,467 | 103,336 | 181,742 | 71,970 

= y Be 8 981,407 541,800 | 92,719 | 311,904 | 34,984 

5 i POU Las 554,174 354,230 | 30,505 | 159,937 9,502 
10 eo BO a5 372,431 281,080 | 12,425 | 72,605 6,321 
20 6 ROU as 239,887 196,176 O,9901 |) 345417 6,304: 
LOMGHE;, LOG, G5 41,623 31,628 1,839 5,254 2,902 
100 h 200 (Nits 11,033 4,002 767 1,276 1,988 
200 a BOO Ea. 9,814 6,169 506 yh, 2,362 
500 Pal re esse ie 3,629 2,282 182 390 775 

1,0Cco 5, and above........ 515 350 38 eee 49 
German Empire .......| 5,276,344 | 2,953,445 | 546,957 | 946,805 | 829,137 








Taste 1X (B).—Percentage of Holdings in each Class. 





















































Cultivated. 
Holdings in Groups. Total. Wholly As to more | As to more Wholly 
by than Half by | than Half by by 

Owners. Owners. Tenants. Tenants. 
HEPPICLOT® B BVCB. eadanuiae tos eup ares 1:3 58°7 ey be 38:3 
2aresto 5 ares 3°7 48°2 38 1°5 46°5 
5 ex ie ee 12°4 47°6 8°7 2°9 40°8 
20 s 1 hectare} 26°6 50°2, 16°6 Bisa 21°9 
thectareto 2 ,, 14:0 Bao4 14°0 24°6 9°7 
2 a Ra's 18°6 Ro? 9°4 31°8 3°6 
5 A} 1Oan, 10°5 63°9 55 28°9 Ie%, 
10 ae Zi Sn fal 45°65 a3 195 17 
20 io BOW os Ad 81°8 2'5 1301 2°6 
50 ene TOOI « 0°8 46°0 4:4, 12°6 70 
100 pA ble) Say 02 63°5 69 11°6 18°0 
200 OCR 53 0:2 62°9 a'1 4°9 24:1 
500 seh GOOON 5 O1 62°9 50 10-7 21°4 
1,000 », and above ....| 0°0 68°0 TA tsi 9°5 
LOtal .issaane: 100°0 56°0 10°4 17°9 15°7 
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GERMAN Y—Contd. 





[Mar. 


Taste [X(c).—Area of Holdings in each Class. 





Holdings in Groups. 


Under 2 ares 


2 ares to § ares 
5 ” 20 55 
2 Ome 1 hectare 
1hectare to. 2 = 4; 
2 2h) 5 59 
5 ” 10 ” 

10 ”” 20 39 

20 ” 50 ” 

50 ” Ico ” 
100 5 2001045. 
200 5 5OOV™ 5, 
500 ” 1,000 9 

1,000 », and above........... 


Peer o ee ereereeeseseres: 


Average Size of 











Holding. 
. : Total Area 
According | According * 
to to 
Cultivated Total pao Clas 
Area. Area. 
hect. hect.. hect. 
0°01 0°03 1,960 
0°03 0°05 10,526 
Ol O°14 93,504 
0°50 0°58 817,216 
14 Lag 1,236,152 
3°3 3°70 3,832,902 
Fiat 8°6 4,780,980 
141 18°0 6,711,037 
29°9 37°9 9,080,545 
65°6 80°! 3,334,918 
137°9 174°7 1,927,090 
322°0 420°5 4,126,325 
660°5 882°0 3,200,642 
1,375°0 |1,990°1 | 1,024,884 
4°6 140,178,681 















































Of which . 

Cultivated Area, 
i.¢e., Arable Land, ; 

Meee ian Woodland. |") am 
Cultivated Land. 
Pastures, Orchards, 
and Vineyards. 
hect. hect. hect. 

658 458 849 
53994 1,428 3,104 
42,860 8,301 12,343 
698,446 51,721 67,049 
1,047,980 88,501 99,671 
3,190,203 322,410 | 320,289 
3,906,947 492,207 | 381,826 
625 1,450 860,414 | 599,172 
7,196,129 1,020,633 | 883,783 
2,732,041 326,606 | 276,271 
1,52 0, 89% 265,978 | 139,98m 
3,159,900 673,730 | 292,695 
2,397,071 590,149 | 213,422 
408,101 249, 4:44: 67,339 
31,868,972 4,951,975 13,357,734 





Taste IX (p).—Percentage of Areas. 





Holdings in Groups. 





Under 2 ares 


2 ares to 5 ares 

5 ” 20 55 
ep be 1 hectare 

1, hectare to “i2 .;, 

2 ” § ” 

5 9) TO de) 
10 ” 20 ” 
20 ”) 50 bP) 
50 ” 100 ” 

100 < ZOOM iss 

200 59 ROC as 

500 ” 1,000 ” 
1,000 », atid above..:....... 


Cee eres ser eernsecesess 










































In each Class, Land Held 
according to Cultivated. Woodland. Other Land. by 
Size. Tenants. 
0:00 33°6 23°1 a3 8 20°8 
0°02 56'9 13°6 2975 32°2 
02 7a) 8:9 i °2 40°4 
2°2 85.5 6°3 8°2 32°77 
3°3 84°38 ren Sct 23°4 @ 
10°0 S372 8°4 8°4 146 @ 
123 81°7 10:3 870 92 9 
165 98°3 128 8°9 59 @ 
22°5 79°0 11°3 9°79 D5 
8°6 81°9 9°8 8°3 114 @ 
4:8 48°9 13°8 773 227 % 
9°9 46°6 16°3 4° 25'1 
Be 94°9 18°4 6°7 21°6 
2:2 69°1 24°3 6°6 13:3 
100°0 79°3 12°3 8°4 i129 
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BELGIUM. 


ee 


TABLE X (A).— Number of Holdings in Belgium at Three Periods. 





Increase 



































Holdings in Groups. 1846. 1866. 1880. or Decrease, 

1866-80. 
BO ares and UNCEL ....cceccecesaetevse. 247,551 312,290 472,471 | + 160,184 
hry. to: Ti Wectarewrs.....0:- 70,413 108,¢94 121,905 | + 13,811 
1 hectare to 2 hectares............ 82,550 1075531 116,187 | + 8,656 
2 Be 3 PA Dorey reed 42,355 55,/01 56,140 | + 439 
oe ae bh te eae 24,329 32,987 CEE ey: 
ORG BG Oo A CE 16,699 | 23,165 | 21,408 |— 1,757 
See ck ok aun ass... 42,737 61,650 48,390 |— 3,260 
le eee ee 26,585 |' 30,996 | 25,988. |— 5,033 
20 k. 30 en eae 9,056 9,967 7,749 |— 2,218 
SOeter Oy tek OE, 3,881 3,982 S025 Ve So e6 
40 + 50 RP eR Ge: 2,061 7s hy, 1414 |—- 703 
50 Pe ALI GUO Von W vecnctatoaeces 4,333 Ep 3,403 | — 2,124 
Ea seme eee 572,550 744,007 910,396 | +183,087 
— 16,698 


er 


TaBLE X(r).—Belgian Holdings Cultivated by Owners and Tenants. ' 























— Owners. Tenants. 
Holdings in Groups. 
Wholly. | yar | Wholly. | than Hale 
50 ares and under  o.s....eeeeceeeoe 129,259 12,251 289,251 41,710 
DLGe, GhUCLHOCtAre  <....s.0c<0005- 26,159 11,607 52,073 32,066 
1 hectare to 2 hectares......... as.|  22p6L 16,507 39,988 395231 
2 3 eu dee 10,473 10,011 17,708 17,948 
3 ¥ 4 Se 6,176 6,175 10,074 9,898 
4 ap 5 tei Wetverteanee 4,229 4,228 6,321 6,630 
5 & 10 et PEE 9,612 9,694 14,317 14,767 
10 y 20 ion eee 5,609 4,398 8,897 7,079 
DOM Tee SOR 2 Ae 1,574 924. 3,273 1,978 
Ou Ag Fee 619 271 1,299 834 
40 yt 00 ifs Pea 250 oe) 653 389 
50 IU OVO)“ susenns ates 799 216 1,674 714 














217,120 | 76,404 | 445,528 | 471,344 
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Taste XI.—Area and Number of Belgian Holdings in Provinces, their 
Occupation by Owners or Tenants, and the Proportion of Agricultural 

































































Workers. 
1880. Gente 
Provinces. Surface. 
of Holdings. | of Holdings. | Owners. | Tenants, 
“ik Hectares. aatore Hectares. 

ATV O98 Wo. stachersuhcute steed aa 283,180 64,655 156,515 41 59 
Btabant.. isan. iesieeares: 328,290 126,526 271,248 29 71 
Flandre Occidentale ....| 823,481 T02,754 281,641 16 84 
Flandre Orientale ........ 300,020 139,321 251,879 26 74 
Hamnsut eee cctv 4 | 372,166 189,547 293,241 35 65 
LalO GO As vadegetbarevecinseases sy 289,486 89,977 188,672 39 61 
Limbourg veeccsssssssssees oom. 241,230 | 51,942 | 134,151 | 58 42 
Luxembourg sees 441,836 56,281 178,222 65 35 
INGPECALT ROR ee SON Sieg: 366,026 745393 228,001 38 62 
aL Obaler... cskansceet 2,945,715 930,396 1,983,570 36 64 

Proportion of Agricultural Workers Workeas Bhewped 
“anes to roo Hectares Arable Land. ws a ones 

Panty : Hired. Total. } In 1846. | In 1880. 
BANI VTA Gs. 5. ar-ccoticeieaees a. 63 We "6 84 82 
aR DAT UG ortesteces tosadeesneoee ot 62 11 73 48 85 
Flandre Occidentale _.... 49 15 74: 56 68 
Flandre Orientale ........ 80 17 97 87 71 
URW ay bb Seer a eee 38 8 46 57 82 
OO REM scat onontotsiredetanaed 34 8 42 69 94 
Limbourg Laos oem. 51 II 62 61 78 
Tiare Our gs acice.ps-0s5-s 43 5 48 4I 89 
IN BEPER Tare ire eceecpse canes 25 6 31 57 79 
Votaleraimtece..! 49 Il 60 65 79 
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Discussion on Mason Cratcin’s PAPER. 


Berore the paper was read— 


The CuHarrman, Lionel L. Cohen, Hsq., M.P., said he had the 
pleasure to announce, and the Society was greatly indebted for the 
announcement to his friend Sir Rawson Rawson, that the Society 
was now a chartered society, and they were entitled to call them- 
selves the Royal Statistical Society of Great Britain. He was sure 
the members would be gratified at this announcement he was 
empowered to make, that they had now become the Royal 
Statistical Society, and were entitled to put that heading to all 
their public acts. 


(The Paper was then read.) 


Mr. S. B. L. Druce said that they owed a very deep debt of 
gratitude to Major Craigie, for the very elaborate and detailed 
statistics that he had placed before them on this very intricate 
subject. He had himself at different times devoted some attention 
to the subject of large and small holdings in Great Britain, and the 
conclusions to which the author had arrived were so entirely in 
unison with his own, that it was almost impossible for him to 
criticise the paper. In these days, when there was so much talk 
of the value of small ownerships, and small farms, and so much 
said on so many platforms to the effect that the system of agricul- 
ture in England was entirely that of large farms, especial stress 
should be laid upon the fact, which the author had brought out so 
clearly, that the average size of a holding in England was 60 acres. 
When he (the speaker) first studied this subject some few years 
ago, upon the statistics available before the 1886 returns, he was 
astonished to find that the average at that time was §7 acres, and 
he was even more astonished now to find, considering the bad 
times, from which all who were connected with agriculture had 
suffered during the last ten years, that, as the author had 
demonstrated, the tendency of English farms during that period 
had been to increase in size rather than to diminish. That was, he 
thought, quite contrary to the generally received opinion of land 
agents, farmers, and other persons, who were doubtless, in a 
general way, well versed in rural affairs, but who had not studied 
them from a statistical point of view. Here came out the great 
value of a statistical society, because it corrected those ideas 
which otherwise became prevalent and took hold of the public 
mind. They had of late years heard a great deal about allotments, 
and there had been, he thought, much confusion between small 
farms or ownerships, and allotments properly so called. By an 
“allotment”? he understood a small piece of land which could be 
cultivated by a labourer or other person in his spare hours, and 
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which was in fact, in most instances, hardly more than a garden. 
He had stated in his report to the Royal Commission, with 
reference to the fifteen counties entrusted to him to report upon, 
not the actual number of allotments in those counties, but the fact 
whether allotments were general, few, or otherwise; and those 
statements very much tallied with the results which appeared in 
the last allotment returns to which the author alluded. Allotments 
were more numerous in the midland, or rather in the eastern mid- 
land counties; but that fact appeared to him to arise not so much 
from the geographical position of those counties, as from the fact 
that the agriculture in them was strictly arable, and not pasture. 
Where the land was mainly arable, there they would find allot- 
ments predominate; where, on the contrary, there was not much 
arable land, but grass, and hills, they would find very few allot- 
ments. That seemed to be the reason of the greater or less number 
of allotments, and he was inclined to put it on that ground rather 
than upon the ground of the difference in agricultural wages, as 
Major Craigie appeared to have done. Looking through the 
ten counties respectively tabulated by Major Craigie, his (the 
speaker’s) theory of the arable land and pasture would, he ventured 
to think, hold quite as strongly and as well as that advanced by 
the author. For instance, in Bedfordshire, which was almost 
entirely an arable county, they found the greatest number of 
allotments. Warwickshire, Wiltshire, Bucks, Oxford, Berkshire, 
and Cambridgeshire were all arable counties, and in them allot- 
ments predominated. On the other hand, in Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, Monmouthshire, Cornwall, and other counties, all of 
which were pasture or grass counties, they found but few allot- 
ments. As the rates of wages given by the author in this table 
were his (Mr. Druce’s), worked. out from the reports to the Royal 
Commission, he wished to state that they were all of them money 
wages and nothing else. They did not by any means represent all 
that the agricultural labourer received for his labour. On the 
contrary, he usually received other remuneration in addition. For 
example, the allotments themselves were, in many instances, given 
to the labourers free, as appeared from the allotment returns, 
in which the number of allotments held without payment of any 
rent appears to be very considerable. Many other allotments also 
were let at very moderate rents. Other labourers had cottages at 
moderate rents, and in some instances free. In other parts of the 
country the old system of the labourers boarding with the bailiff 
or head man on the farm still prevailed, and in such cases the 
labourers were allowed (somewhat after the Swedish fashion 
mentioned by Major Craigie) certain quantities of either corn, 
potatoes, or bacon, payment in kind in fact, in addition to actual 
money wages. He wished to point that out for fear that the idea 
should go forth that those figures represented the whole of the 
remuneration which the agricultural labourer received. With 
reference to the class of men who succeeded as peasant proprietors, 
or small farmers, he thought the author had hit the right nail 
on the head when he said they must not only be suitable men, 
but that those men must also have suitable wives. It was really 
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the suitable wife that made the peasant proprietor or small farmer 
the successful man. If she was able and willing to work, in nine 
cases out of ten the man would succeed; if she was not, then in 
nine cases out of ten the man would fail. 


Lord Ownstow said he had read the paper with great interest. 
The remarks which the author had made as to the sizes of the hold- 
ings in various counties in England were entirely borne out by the 
facts which had come under his own notice. He observed with very 
great pleasure that the author agreed with him in the belief that 
the system of allotments existed in the midland counties already 
to a very great extent, and there was very little demand for more 
He quite agreed with what had fallen both from the author and 
Mr. Druce that the low price of agricultural. produce generally 
had caused a very large number of the small holdings and allot- 
ments which were under cultivation at the time when Mr. Druce 
was acting upon the Agricultural Commission and when the 
statistics from which Major Craigie drew his inferences were com- 
piled, to be thrown back into the hands of the owners. He was 
satisfied from what had reached him from a great many sources, 
that so far from there being any lack of disposition on the part of 
those who owned land. to let it in allotments, or even in small hold- 
ings, the landlords were most anxious to have upon their estates 
holdings of every size and class. It was a well known fact that 
landlords at the present moment had upon their handsa very large 
acreage of land which they would only be too pleased to get rid of 
either in large or small holdings. One point which had not been 
very clearly brought out in the paper was as to the difference 
between small holdings of pasture and small holdings of arable 
land. He should like to have seen a table showing how far the 
small holdings to which he had alluded were cultivated and arable, 
_ and how far they remained as pasture. He believed there was room, 
certainly in those districts of England in which dairy farming was 
extensively practised, for a considerable increase of small holdings. 
It was an acknowledged fact that in England, of all countries, the 
labourer and the artisan derived less advantages from the milk of 
cows than was the case in any other country of Europe. He hoped 
that if there was to be any advance in the direction of cutting up 
land in small holdings, it would be in the way of providing small 
holdings of pasture and not small holdings of arable, in order that 
the children of the artisan and labourer might have that which was 
most essential for their proper nourishment—a good and _ proper 
supply of milk. One point must not be lost sight of, viz., that 
it was not every man, nor indeed every woman, who was capable 
of managing a small dairy holding, but in those counties in which 
dairying was an art, and where it was thoroughly and carefully 
practised, he felt certain that there would be room, especially in 
the neighbourhood of large towns, for a considerable extension of 
the system which had been broadly, and perhaps rather unwisely, 
called the cow and the three acres. | 


Mr. W. J. Harris, after remarking on the opportuneness of the 
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paper, said that he believed that the number of small holdings 
or allotments were still understated by the Government returns. 
One class of holdings he believed had not been fully taken into 
account, viz., the potato. grounds which farmers gave to their 
labourers. On one of his farms in Devonshire, employing about 
sixteen men, at least twelve of the men had land given them for 
erowing potatoes—all his neighbours did the same—the horse 
labour being done by the farmer, and the lahourer simply pro- 
viding seed potatoes and manure. That was one of the most 
advantageous modes in which allotments could be given to a 
labourer, because he received all the advantage of the produce 
without having to do so much of the work. He did not think 
these sort of holdings had been included in agricultural returns. 
(Mr. Druce said he believed these potato grounds were included.) 
Mr. Harris said that neither himself nor his bailiff had ever been 
asked any questions about them, and therefore if the returns 
were made to the Government they must have been guessed at. 
Since holding land in Devonshire, he had let a good many small 
enclosures of pasture to the cottagers, and he could thoroughly 
confirm what had been said by the author and by Lord Onslow, 
that for the man to prosper he must not only be a man suitable 
for the work, but he must have a suitable wife as well. No doubt 
Irish experience went very much against the system of small 
holdings, but their want of success was owing to the fact that the 
men had not got the opportunity of earning wages as well. If. 
they could earn the same wages as labourers did even in the poorer 
parts of England, say 12s. to 148s. a week, he believed there would 
be no Irish question at all. The smallest acreage in this country 
which a man could farm and live upon with a family without 
wages could not be put at less than forty acres of land, average 
quality. He had a few farms of that size on which men could and 
did live; they were thrifty men and lived happily; but if the 
farms were smaller, he did not believe they could make both ends 
meet unless they could earn wages besides. It was these men who 
had suffered less than larger farmers in these times of depression, 
simply because the fall had only affected the small surplus they 
had to sell and not what they lived upon. The reason why the 
small holdings in Belgium were fairly successful was that the 
whole of Belgium existed over a great coal or iron mine, and the 
small farmers had other work to do and other wages to earn. 


Mr. R. Jasper More, M.P., having made some remarks, 


_ Mr. Srerpen Bourne, speaking from his own experience in 
Jamaica, stated that under the former system of slavery the 
labourers practically raised atl the vegetable food which they 
consumed, having the run of what was termed the mountain land 
and so much time apportioned to them which they were expected | 
to employ on that land. When they became freemen the. 
proprietors repudiated the system of giving them the free run of 
the land, and the result was that many of these men thought it 
would be a fine thing to become purchasers or renters of small 
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plots, and did so, not using the land as they did when slaves, 
simply as an adjunct to their ordinary employment, but making its 
cultivation the main business of their lives.” The result had been 
that the staple productiveness of the country so far as exportation 
was concerned had most materially decreased, but at the same time 
there was probably a larger amount of food consumed by the 
people, and though their position might not be one of rising in the 
scale of civilisation, they were better fed if not perhaps always 
better clothed than they were before. The inference he drew was 
that the provision of a small plot of land as an adjunct to other 
employment was likely to prove a very valuable addition to the 
_ wealth of the country, whilst the occupation of small plots of land 
on which each man had to live and provide for himself and those 
dependent upon him was detrimental to the general advancement 
of civilisation. Especially in a country like this, where there were 
so many facilities for increasing the produce of land by means of 
machinery, it would be a decided departure from the best con. 
ditions if the number of small holdings for the purpose of farming 
as distinguished from helping to supply their own wants were 
increased. But at the same time, the more they could encourage 
those who were earning wages to have a piece of land on which 
they could employ their leisure time, the better it would be for 
their happiness and welfare. 


Mr. Rownanp Haminton, dealing only with the statistical side 
of the question, said one lesson that might be drawn from this 
excellent paper was the manner in which statistics were rendered. 
It made it more easy for those interested in the economical 
bearings of the subject to suggest in what way they should be 
interpreted and might be improved. One point which must have 
struck them was the classification of holdings; but these were 
made to include in one total those from } to 1 acre, from 1 to 53 
and from 5 to 20 acres, and so on up to those over 1,000 acres. 
But some line of distinction should be drawn when holdings which 
might fairly be called “agricultural” came under consideration. 
No doubt allotments were an adjunct of the greatest value to our 
economical system, but some of them, especially where other large 
industries of different kinds prevailed, could hardly come into the 
statistics of agriculture at all. He remembered, for instance, in 
the Cleveland iron district, seeing as flourishing a set of allotment 
holdings as could be desired in connection with smelting and 
mining works. These were admirable in themselves, and were 
worthy of record in statistical returns. Still he would venture to 
suggest a general principle on which a valid distinction might at 
all events be roughly based, which was this: was the holding 
one out of which the occupier had to gain his livelihood, or was 
it merely an adjunct to some other profitable industry? The 
incidents affecting the two classes were very different, and they 
might with advantage be separately treated in the returns made. 
There were no doubt, as had been remarked, some forms of allot- 
ment which we could hardly expect to find included in general 
returns, as for instance those where farm labourers received strips 
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of land partly worked by the farmer’s ploughs, &c., which would 

vary from year to year as might be found most convenient. But 
to go too minutely into statistics of this kind would add too much 
to a weight of detail already too oppressive. It would nevertheless 
be very desirable if in some general way the quality of land could 
be indicated. There is land which will support 5 sheep to 1 acre, 
and Jand 5 acres of which will hardly keep 1 sheep. Without 
going into such extreme cases as these, there was so large a 
difference in the capacity of land, and the capital and labour 
which were required to work it, that some broad distinction is 
almost essential if any just comparisons are to be instituted 
between one part of the country and another. 

[ Note.+-From the tables cited, a general average of 60 acres for ~ 
holdings in England only is deduced. Taking those over 5 acres 
only, the average is nearly 85; those over 20 acres average nearly 
130 acres; and those over 50 acres over 177 acres. So an average 
of about 150 acres seems about the mark for holdings which may 
eed be termed “agricultural.” The average of holdings from 

+ acre to 20 acres is nearly 64 acres.—R.H. | 


The CHarRMAN said on one point they would all agree, viz., that 
the discussion had been a most valuable one, and they were all 
extremely indebted to Major Craigie for the very able, elaborate, 
and clear paper which he had placed before them, and also for the 
excellent’ way in which he had made even the dullest amongst 
them fully understand the subject by the illustrations which he 
had placed upon the wall. He (the Chairman) did not feel 
competent to go into the details of the paper itself, as it was a 
subject with which he had only become acquainted since it had 
been forced upon his attention by discussions in Parliament, and 
no time could have been more opportune for its presentation than 
on the eve of a Parliamentary discussion upon the condition of 
agriculture in this country. Among the more salient points in the 
paper specially worthy of attention, was the point that the unit of 
cultivation did not in any way represent the unit of agricultural 
holdings. When gentlemen look up. statistics on these subjects, 
they were very apt to confound the two things together, and when 
there were so many cultivations to consider, it might be thought 
that each represented an agricultural holding. The next important 
point was that statistical returns, improved as they had been, still 
failed to account for the whole of the area under cultivation, and 
also failed to distinguish in respect to a large tract of country 
between the land which was cultivated and uncultivated. With 
regard to the small allotments held in various countries abroad, it 
could not be denied that small holdings prevailed there to a much 
greater extent than in England (although there had of late been 
an increase here), and that they prevailed to the greatest extent in 
countries where the soil was rich, or else where there was that 
adjunct of wages which had been alluded to as being necessary to 
support life in addition to the very small holdings which it was 
desirable that every labourer should have. One set of figures 
cited he had noticed as being of very great importance, viz., that 
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the aggregate amount of land held by the very large holdings in 
this country, after all only equalled the amount of land held by 
the small holdings, so that there was some probable expectation 
that accumulation of laud did not go on, and that its dispersion 
was proceeding if not as fast as many of them could wish, still as 
fast as possible. He did not feel competent to go into the question 
of the respective ratio of animals upon each farm, but no doubt 
those gentlemen who had agricultural experience would treasure 
up these statistics and find them of great value. He had only in 
conclusion to ask them to pass a hearty and cordial vote of thanks 
to Major Craigie for his very valuable paper. 


Major Cratctz, in reply, said he had very little in the way of 
criticism to meet. Most of the speakers had taken his figures 
without challenge on points on which he would have liked to have 
provoked debate. He would not have been surprised had others 
who had made a study of foreign returns not arrived at exactly the 
same conclusions as he had done, for these statistics were in some 
particulars puzzling, and in some instances, notably in the case of 
France, apparently self-contradictory. He noted that nearly every 
speaker had testified that profitable small holdings, particularly in 
urban districts, presupposed a mixture of occupations. The men 
who were successful were those who had another string to their 
bow besides the land. He hoped that one point to which he had 
called attention would not be lost sight of, namely, that if not 
immediately, at least in the future, there should be some greater 
uniformity in our own statistics and those of foreign countries on 
agricultural points. He had instanced the difference between the 
inland revenue data of “separate properties,” and those returned as 
“aoricultural holdings.’’ He ventured to appeal to the authorities, 
whether it might not be well to have one and the same unit for all 
purposes, whether of rating, of taxation, or of occupation. They 
were always striving to arrive at one valuation both for local and 
imperial purposes, and why should not they in every case secure, 
both for statistical and for taxing purposes, there should be a unit 
of cultivation, namely, the amount of land held by one man? The 
question of foreign statistics was a much more serious matter. 
The question could only be advanced by men of different countries 
meeting in conference, as they might do under the auspices of the 
International Statistical Institute, and deciding what the most 
convenient units of cultivation were. In conclusion he begged to 
thank them for listening to a very dry statement of figures, which 
he hoped would be of some use for future reference when read 
carefully and studied in detail. 
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The MEASUREMENT of VARIATIONS in the VALUE of the MonETARY 
STANDARD. 


By Proressor J. Suretp Nicuotson, M.A., Professor of Political 
Heonomy, Edinburgh Unwwersity. 


[Read before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 21st March, 1887. ] 


Ir may seem at first sight almost contradictory to speak of 
variations in the value of the monetary standard. How, it may 
be asked, can the standard, which is the measure of values, itself 
vary in value? At present in this country the sovereign is 
apparently the standard measure of value, just as the yard is the 
standard measure of length, and it would certainly seem odd to 
most people to speak even hypothetically of variations in the 
measuring power of the standard yard. It may be useful for 
purposes of comparison and contrast to quote the definitions of 
the standard yard and of the sovereign or pound sterling. By 
Act of Parliament, 30th July, 1855, it was enacted, ‘“‘ That the 
“ straight line or distance between the centres of the transverse 
‘“‘jines in the two gold plugs in the bronze bar deposited in the 
“ office of the Exchequer, shall be the genuine standard yard at 
“ 62° F., and if lost shall be replaced by means of its copies.” 
According to the Coinage Act, renewed in 1870, “the sovereign is 
“defined as consisting of 123°27447 grains of English standard 
“‘ wold, composed of anaes parts of fine gold and one part of 
“‘ alloy, chiefly copper.” 

When we compare the two definitions we see that whilst the 
former refers definitely to the distance between two points or to 
length, the latter refers only to the weight of a particular sub- 
stance, and says nothing of value. 

In the definition of a standard yard, a definite place and a 
definite temperature are mentioned (and other precautions are 
implied), which render the standard for practical purposes 
invariable. In the definition of the sovereign also, similarly 
precise elements are found, but they refer only to weight and 
chemical composition, not to value. , Strictly speaking then it is 
only by accident that the sovereign can ever be a standard of 
value at different times and places in the same way as the yard 
is the standard of length. ‘ At the same time and place,” says 
Adam Smith, ‘‘ money is the exact measure of the real exchange- 
‘“‘ able value of all commodities. It is so, however, at the same 
‘* time and place only.” 

I will try to show how a standard yard might be constructed 
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which would correspond logically to the sovereign as the standard 
unit of value, and under what conditions the sovereign would 
really correspond to the standard yard actually adopted. There 
are of course an infinite number of ways in which a thoroughly 
bad standard may be chosen. The one I have chosen is this: a 
standard yard might be defined as the length of a shilling’s worth 
of standard mercury enclosed in a standard tube placed on a 
standard sun-dial in every market place at noon-day by Greenwich 
time. Now in the standard yard as thus defined, there would be 
no dispute as to the meaning of the term at any given time and 
place, at least in any market at noon-day. Any merchant who 
had agreed to sell a yard of cloth need only repair to the market 
place at noon-day to find out how much or how little he must cut 
off the roll. The contract would be capable of a certain interpre- 
tation. If standard mercury were cheap, and the sun hot, the 
buyer would gain and the seller would lose, if the contract had 
been made.beforehand. At the same moment, and in the same 
market however, all traders in all kinds of goods sold by the yard 
would be able to conduct their business in a perfectly accurate 
manner. 

This will perhaps seem an extreme illustration of the nature of 
the standard unit of value, and I admit that in degree the sovereign 
is not quite so bad as the standard yard I have just described, if 
the standard tube were a very sensitive thermometer and the price 
of mercury were very variable. But in one celebrated case in 
history this illustration, even in its most exaggerated form, would 
have been really inadequate. The assignats issued by the Govern- 
ment in the great French Revolution in about four years sunk to 
sotcs part of their nominal value. The assignat was, it is true, 
an inconvertible note, but it was for a time the standard unit of 
value, and in different times and places the value was much more 
uncertain than the length of a standard yard of the kind just 
described. We could, however, easily imagine a standard yard of 
this kind being quite stable under certain conditions. Suppose, 
- for example, that the price of mercury were fixed by law, the 
climate of the country uniform, and the tube of a particular kind, 
it would be possible for the new standard yard to be as accurate as 
the old. 

Under certain conditions also the sovereign might be as good 
a measure of value as at present our standard yard is of length. 
Such, for example, would be the case if prices, whether by law, or 
custom, or accident, were always the same. If the price of every- 
thing bought and sold were fixed, the sovereign, as defined by the 
Coinage Act, would be a perfect measure of value, but with every 
movement in prices, the purchasing power of the sovereign varies, 
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that is to say, so far the sovereign fails in its primary function as 
a standard measure of value. It is not a standard in the same 
sense as the other standards of the country. The use of a standard 
of value as distinct from a mere medium of exchange, is to measure 
values at different times and places, and it is only so far as the 
sovereign of specified weight and fineness happens to preserve the 
same purchasing power that it can be considered even sufficiently 
accurate for practical purposes. The difference between the 
standard of value and other standards is shown in the case of an 
agricultural lease. Acres, bushels, tons, have a precise meaning as 
regards extension, capacity, and weight, but the pound sterling has 
no precise meaning as regards value. So many pounds weight of 
ten thousand different articles of a certain quality would, so long 
as the Act defining the pound weight remains in force, mean 
precisely the same thing, a definite amount of commodities; but so 
many pounds worth of ten thousand articles would, in all pro- 
bability, vary in meaning every day, although the Act defining the 
pound sterling were observed most religiously. 

Against some kinds of uncertainty in the interpretation of 
contracts, the legal definition of the sovereign is ample guarantee. 
Illogical as it may seem, as now defined, the sovereign as a 
standard of value would be much worse if, according to the needs 
of a tyrannical government, its weight and fineness were constantly | 
changing. 

A contract for a certain amount of standard gold is certainly 
to be preferred to a contract for an uncertain amount, and after 
repeated warnings from history, civilised nations have recognised 
the foolishness of making petty gains by debasing their standard. 

Still a certain weight of standard gold is a very different thing 
from a certain amount of purchasing power, and the inquiry into 
the variations in the value of the monetary standard is probably 
by far the most important problem or group of problems in the 
wide field of economic science. For in other words such an inquiry 
is an attempt to give precision to the vague expression, general 
movements in prices. A general movement in prices is, however, 
the resultant of a number of particular movements, and in these 
particular movements again we find the proximate causes of the 
distribution of the industrial forces of the world and of the 
wealth which these forces create. ‘‘Hvery science’’* says Clerk 
Maxwell, “has some instrument of precision which may be taken 
‘as the material type of that science which it has advanced by 
‘‘ enabling observers to express their results as measured quantities. 
“In astronomy we have the divided circle, in chemistry the 
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“balance, in heat the thermometer; while the whole system of 
“civilised life may be fitly symbolised by a foot rule, a set of 
“weights, and clock.” To these symbols of civilised life I 
would add a piece of standard money, and in illustration of the 
general observation I would point out that the principal quantities 
with which the economist has to deal are prices. 

In discussing variations in the value of the monetary standard, 
two kinds of inquiries of a very different nature are usually 
blended together, which it would be much better to keep distinct. 
In the first place we have a purely statistical problem—namely 
the observation and classification of prices and the measurement 
of the rise or fall observed in particular groups, in combinations 
of these groups, and finally in the whole mass of exchangeable 
commodities. Further, the record of prices may refer to different 
places at the same time—a comparison may be made between 
different industrial areas in the same nation or between different 
nations. 

But there is a second kind of inquiry implied in the general 
expression which is still more difficult and complex. The primary 
object of all scientific classification is the discovery of causes, and 
even for practical purposes the mere observation of variations 
without any further inquiry into the causes would be incomplete. 
It is only when the causes have been estimated that any idea can 
be formed as to whether the variations are likely to be temporary 
or prolonged, or whether, by any action of government or 
individuals, they may be reversed or modified. 

There ought to be no difficulty in seeing that these two inquiries 
are quite distinct, and that it is one thing to measure variations in 
the purchasing power of the sovereign, and quite another to give 
a scientific explanation of the variations. 

I propose then for the present to postpone altogether the 
second inquiry as to the causes of variations in the value of the 
monetary standard, and to discuss in the first place the methods by 
which such variations may be measured. The principal difficulty 
arises from the fact that relative prices vary, whether we consider 
times or places. Between two dates, for example, bread may fall 
and meat may rise, or taking a wider illustration, all kinds of 
manufactures may fall, whilst all kinds of agricultural produce 
rise in price; and similar differences may be observed when 
comparing different industrial areas. Even if there is a rise or a 
fall in every particular commodity, or a variation in the same 
direction, still there is almost certain to be a difference in the 
degree of the rise or fall in different articles. Take for example 
the comparatively simple case of the purchasing power of the 
nominal or money wages of unskilled labour. Suppose that, in 
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comparing two points of time, it is found that every other article 
of the labourer’s usual consumption has fallen in price, but that 
bread has risen. If the rule of one commodity one vote is adopted, 
the result would be that the purchasing power of wages had risen, 
whilst in reality the labourer was compelled greatly to curtail his 
consumption. <A similar difficulty arises when comparing the 
purchasing power of wages at different places. 

It would be easy to give a number of particular examples of 
temporary and local variations in the value of the standard. The 
same nominal rent for land may mean at different times very 
different things, both to the landlord who receives and to the 
farmer who pays, and the purchasing power of the sovereign 
compared with various groups of articles in London and in the 
rural districts would vary very much. It would be easy both as 
regards rent and wages to construct a better standard than is given 
by the pound sterling, and practically such standards have been 
resorted to in produce rents and sliding scale wages. 

But it is important to observe that in every one of these cases 
we should assume that the particular movements in prices between 
different times are caused partly by special causes, e.g., improved 
processes of production, &c., and partly by causes of a general and 
wide-reaching character. In other words, every particular price 
depends partly on the relative value of the commodity compared 
with others, and partly on the relative value of money compared 
with things in general. In some cases this distinction is quite 
obvious, as for instance when there is a sudden and general rise in 
prices owing to large issues of inconvertible paper. But usually 
the cause of any general change may for a long time remain 
unobserved. Often the change is gradual, and can only be detected 
after a long interval, and in any case it does not affect all 
commodities simultaneously in the same degree, that is to say, a 
disturbance of relative values is caused by the process of a 
re-adjustment. The object of the present paper is to show how 
any general change between two points may be measured, it being 
assumed that such general changes are possible. I say nothing for 
the present either of the causes or the consequences of such 
variations. The present inquiry is simply a problem in the 
method of statistics, with a few examples which must be considered 
rather as illustrations than deductions. 

In the first place, what are we to understand by the purchasing 
power of the standard over things in general P 

At any date taken as the basis of comparison, the aggregate of 
purchasable commodities in the widest sense in any country may 
be expressed thus :—£L, w; = (qi. 1 + G2 - Po -- + Gn + Pn)» Where 
q represents the total quantity of any item in the national inventory 
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and py the price per unit. Strictly speaking, every item should be 
stated separately which through quality or locality has a special 
price, and the series would be practically infinite. Suppose for 
example that in 1870 the total mass of purchasable “ things” was 
8,000 million £, then the purchasing power of the pound sterling 
would be strictly 3,555,¢00,500 part of each item (qi, q2, &c.) in the 
series. 

Such a conception of purchasing power or of the value of 
money would be of no practical use except for clearing up the 
obscure phrase “‘the value of money in terms of things in 
‘general.’ The series, however, might be simplified, (1) by 
various devices of grouping. Thus instead of various prices of 
land of all qualities, and in all situations, we may take only a few 
classes, and finally only two—agricultural and building. So again 
of houses, we may take a few classes or even group all together. By 
proceeding in this process, we might reduce the series to a limited 
number of terms. (2) This number might be further diminished 
by neglecting all below a certain value, and the idea formed of the 
purchasing power of the standard would be adequate according to 
the proportion of the total rejected to the aggregate. In propor- 
tion, however, as the series was simplified and abbreviated, the 
conception of purchasing power would become illusory, for it would 
lead to something of this kind: the purchasing power of the 
sovereign would be represented as g555,000,000 part of the land 
of the country, of the houses, of the furniture, of the railways, 
and of the services of labour; or dividing out the quantities, we 
should say that a sovereign would purchase ~3>th part of an acre 
of cultivated ground, plus zg/55th part of a house, plus 7>455th part 
of the furniture of a house and the labour of a British working 
man for a quarter of an hour. Thus the whole meaning of the 
expression has been squeezed out in the process of condensation. 

But although the unit of purchasing power has been thus 
reduced to an imaginary or impossible quantity, it is quite possible, 
as in many mathematical problems, that it may for some purposes 
be used and not appear in the final result. Such might be the 
case if we measure the appreciation or depreciation of the standard 
or the change in its purchasing power between two points of time. 

The national inventory at the second date would consist of the 
old inventory plus or minus any difference in the old items and 
plus the new items. This might be expressed symbolically by say- 
ing that £,w, = £,w, + d(£Lyw,) + £,N. Now if there has been 
only a relatively small addition to the national wealth, either by 
an increase in the old or an addition of new elements; if, for 
example, the population has remained nearly stationary, no great 
changes in the production of wealth have occurred, or in its dis- 
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tribution, or in the material wants of the community, then the 
two last terms may be neglected, and the change in the purchasing 


U 
power of the £& is equal to the fraction me, 
2 
I propose to call this fraction the co-efficient of appreciation, 


Thus if the total value of the old inventory at the new prices 
be doubled, that means that the purchasing power of the £ is one- 
half of what it was. 

The simplest case would occur when the two last terms vanish 
and the movement in prices has been perfectly uniform, for then 
“1 would measure exactly the change in purchasing power. Such 
Wo 
a case would occur theoretically on excessive issues of inconvertible 
paper as soon as equilibrium is restored. | 

In the series given, in every case p has become n p. 

Again, if the increase in the quantities of the national wealth 
has been uniform, and relative prices have remained the same, 
g in every case becoming m q, and p in every case n p, then, 





Lo We = Ly. w,.mn, and » = “2 and the new purchasing 
W.m 
power of the standard is “1m of the old, that is, “1m is the 
Wo Wa 


co-efficient of appreciation. 

The case might, however, be reduced to the former under the 
conditions assumed, for the purchasing power of the standard will 
obviously be the same for the old inventory and for every uniform 
addition to it. Thus the change in the standard may be measured 
by the old inventory at the old prices divided by the old inventory 
at the new prices. 

Suppose in any interval the nominal wealth of the country 
has increased ; this may be due either to an increase in quantities 
or to a rise in nominal prices (or depreciation of the standard), or 
to both causes. Now if the increase in both q’s and p’s has been 
uniform, the change due to the standard may be found and the 
change in quantity deduced. We first find » and then m. 

It may be objected that if we assume relative prices remain the 
same, we might calculate the change in the standard by the change 
in the price of any single article. The objection is quite valid, but 
it does not destroy the value of the method proposed. For the use 
of the method is as the basis of an approximate calculation. Asa 
matter of fact, relative prices are constantly changing by peculiar 
changes affecting the demand and supply of particular commo- 
dities. No one would dream of saying the price of potatoes has 
fallen one-half, and therefore all prices have fallen one-half; and 
similarly of every particular commodity. , 
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Next, suppose then that the old inventory has remained the 
same as regards items and their quantities, but that relative prices 
have changed. The purchasing power of the unit at the first date 
would, as was shown, consist strictly of an nm" part of every item 
where n = the quantity of the national wealth measured by 
the standard. Similarly of the second date. If relative prices 
have changed, the two series cannot be compared, but the sum 
totals of the series may; and the only meaning of change in the 
purchasing power of the unit is (quantities remaining the same) 


= when w, is the total at old prices and w, the total at the new. 
2 
But hitherto it has been assumed either that the national 


inventory remained the same, or else that the articles increased 
uniformly ; but relative quantities change no less than relative 
prices, and in fact both changes are constantly going on. As a 
rule, eg., a fall in relative prices due to the improvements in 
manufactures leads to increased production, and a fall due to the 
lessened demand leads to a decrease in production, and vice versd. 
There are besides changes due to a variety of special causes. 

In this case the only plan seems to be in the first place to 
estimate generally the change in quantity. This can only be done 
strictly by reducing to some common measure, and that measure 
must be the standard of value. Let the total value of the new 
inventory (consisting of different quantities of the old items) 
reckoned at the old prices be v, and the total value of the old 


inventory, also at old prices, be w, then <1 is the measure of the 


increase in the quantity of wealth, or the m of the formula for 
appreciation. 
But if the quantities had increased uniformly m, then, as was 


shown above, —1 .m would give the measure of the new purchasing 
2 | v 

power compared with the old. Substituting for m its value me 

1 


the expression becomes an That is to say the change in the 


2 

purchasing power of the standard is found by dividing the value 
of the new inventory at the old prices by its value at the new. 

Only one other difficulty remains. It may happen, and in 
progressive societies is sure to happen, that at the second date the 
national inventory consists partly of new articles, and partly of 
different qualities of old articles. In this case we cannot adopt 
the method last described so far as these articles are concerned, 
for the old prices of undiscovered articles cannot be obtained 
directly. 

Let N be the total value of this part. We may then either 
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neglect it and obtain the co-efficient of appreciation by considering 
only that part of the new inventory for which corresponding prices 
may be obtained ; or the only other resource seems to be to estimate 
the prices which would probably have been obtained at the former 
date if the articles had been in existence. 

If N is left out of consideration, and is small in amount, 
relatively, the co-efficient thus obtained will be approximately 
correct. If however N is relatively too large to be neglected, the 
co-efficient obtained by neglecting it will only be correct on the 
assumption that the articles considered are fairly representative 
of the whole group N included. 

If the interval between the two dates is small, N will also 
be small, but if it is very great, and the society progressive, 
N will be relatively very large. N might be neglected com- 
paring 1880 with 1881, and probably comparing 1830 with 1880 
N, though large, might be considered as represented by the other 
articles. 

But if we compare 1880 with 1280, N would be very large, and 
that part of the modern national inventory which corresponds to 
the mediwval would not (it may be thought primd facie) fairly 
represent the whole. 

Nor does the second plan suggested, viz., that of probable 
estimated cost of N at the earlier period, seem even theoretically 
possible, when we consider the different methods of production, the 
cost of raw material, &c. It may however be pointed out that if 
between very remote periods the co-efficient of appreciation cannot 
be found, the fact is not of much consequence, for in general, at 
very long intervals we only wish to compare the purchasing 
powers of particular kinds of income, so as to discover the relative 
material prosperity of various classes. 

Before passing on to consider the practical uses of the formula 
in a simplified form, it may be convenient to re-state the general 
principles involved in this method of co-efficients. The leading 
idea is this: Between any two points of time a change occurs in 
the aggregate value of the national wealth. This change will be 
due either to an increase or decrease in quantity, or to an increase 
or decrease in nominal value in the general level of prices, 7.¢., the 
appreciation or depreciation of the standard, or to a combination of 
both causes. Now if we can find the increase in quantity, we can 
deduce the change in value. The theoretical method gives a plan 
by which, with sufficient statistics, the change in quantity might 
be computed with comparative precision. At present, however, 
even as regards the present century, and even in the last twenty 
years, sufficient statistics are not forthcoming for the application 
of the formula in the strict sense. It may be of use however as 
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the basis of a practical method of approximation, and as leading to 
qualifications in the use of existing methods. 


Such a method is given by taking 4 . mas the formula, when 
g 


w, = the aggregate wealth at the first date, and w, at the second, 
whilst m is the increase in quantity, m being estimated from 
various independent considerations. For example, other things 
remaining the same, m should be proportioned to the increase in 
the population and to the increase in the efficiency of the labour 
and capital. It will be observed that we assume in this formula 
that N may be considered as fairly represented by the average of 
the articles in the old inventory ; taking this method I have worked 
out roughly some examples. 

From calculations made in Porter’s “‘ Progress of the Nation ”’ 
the total personal property of Great Britain was in 1821 about 
1,400 million £. In 1841 the total had risen to 2,000 million &, 
ie = ae — Now to find m, the increase in quantity, we 
observe first that population increased from 14°3 to 18°7. The 
period also was marked by great improvements in the efficiency of 
labour and capital. Hven in agriculture the productive capacity 
of the soil had been nearly doubled, with a very small increase in 
the rural population. Porter calculates that 10,000 acres cultivated 
as in 1801, supported 3,800 as against 6,000 in 1841, whilst 32 
acres had been reclaimed for every 100 of population. But if in 
agriculture the productive power of the country was not quite 
doubled, there can be little doubt that with very moderate 
estimates in other industries it was was more than doubled. This 
was certainly the case in the manufactures of cotton, wool, silk, 
linen, paper, and soap; and it is instructive to note that the 
tonnage of shipping, and the number of bricks and of carriages 
was doubled. I think then we may safely say that the productive 
power of the nation had at any rate doubled during the period. 
Thus m would become by considering population and efficiency 

Vici y Seah 19 Wy . Uy ESS tg 19 
Sas Ot ce He aderis rit Pen 7° 9 = 10 
That is to say the purchasing power of the sovereign in the period 
had nearly doubled, or general prices had fallen nearly 50 per cent. 
Roughly speaking, the personal property of the country had 
increased in quantity nearly three times, but in value only one and 

a half times. 

I have been able to make the calculation only in a rough 
manner, but I have not exaggerated the items taken, and from 
other circumstances, e.g., durability of many portions, we might 
suppose that the quantity of wealth had increased more than three 
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times, and thus prices have falken more than 50 per cent. I have 
taken only personal property, so as to use Porter’s figures, but I 
may mention that taking also real property into account, by another 
calculation there is very little difference. 

I have made several more calculations on the same plan, and 
the general result is always the same, namely, that since the end of 
last century down to 1850 there was a great appreciation of gold, 
the purchasing power of the sovereign having almost doubled even 
between 1821-41. 

Even between 1848 and 1868, the period during which the great 
gold discoveries took place, and are supposed generally to have 
depreciated gold to a great extent, I find that the purchasing power 
of the sovereign (calculated by this method) rose probably a little, 
and that in fact, instead of depreciation, there was on the whole 
appreciation. In this calculation I have used the figures which 
Mr. Giffen* adopted for his calculation by quite a different method. 
The income of England assessed to income tax at the two dates 
was about 230 million £ in 1848, and 365 million £& in 1868. 

We may assume with Mr. Giffen that 1 was also in this pro- 

2 
portion. Now, in finding m or the increase in quantity, we have 
Mr. Giffen’s assertion that “the population is one-quarter more 
‘numerous, and man for man, their industry is nearly twice as 
“ productive.” 
If we take m as 2, we get appreciation in the proportion of 6: 5. 

In this case . 

hy Theo pa AD 3 

MeN Ta TT = roughly 5 
So that if we assume that m = 3, or that the quantity of wealth 
was increased in the proportion of 3 to 5, there would have been 
neither appreciation nor depreciation. 

If, again, we assume that the quantity of wealth had increased 
simply in proportion to the population, we should have m = 3, and 
thus the co-efficient of appreciation would become §. Thus at the 
outside, the utmost depreciation of the standard by this method is 
25 per cent. But when we look into the history of the times 
between 1848-68, we find it was a period of enormous production. 
The new supplies of gold in the way described by Tooke gave a 
tremendous stimulus to labour, and this country, more than any 
other, felt the effect of the stimulus. For example, between 1848 
and 1858 only, the mileage of railways was doubled, the value of the 
exports trebled, and the tonnage of shipping increased 35 per cent. 
Now if we assume that the wealth per head of the community had 
increased in this twenty years only by 20 per cent., then by 1868 


* « Essays on Finance,” First Series, p. 95. 
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the effects of the new gold had been neutralised, and the standard 
had regained its former purchasing power. I am inclined to think, 
however, having regard to the enormous increase in the activity of 
production, that an actual appreciation had occurred. 

It is this calculation which will probably create most surprise 
or doubt, as the general belief is that the effects of the gold dis- 
coveries were much greater, and lasted much longer, and by the 
method of index numbers (Jevons) there seems to be a deprecia- 
tion of from 26 to 30 per cent. at least. 

I propose then to make some remarks on this matter, using a 
more recent illustration. The most elaborate calculation recently 
made in this method is that by Mr. Sauerbeck, formed on a list of 
forty-five articles of the kind mentioned, including all important 
food products, minerals, raw materials of manufactures, and a 
number of other articles such as _ hides, leather, petroleum, and 
timber. Now the total value of all these articles (and a certain pro- 
portion was re-exported) was on the average 1872-74 577 million £&, 
and in 1883-85 482 million &. 


Using the formula 4 . m we obtain m from figures quoted by 


617 
him as 55 (that is for the articles in questien.) 


Wy 617 SUM 

Thus tiesN aS, 4 ARON 
appreciation, or a fall in prices in the proportion of 137 : 100, ora 
fall of about 26 per cent. 

Now when we turn to the national inventory, we find that in 
1875 it was calculated by Mr. Giffen as 8,500 million &, land being 
reckoned at about 2,000 million £, houses at about 1,400 million £, 
and moveable property not yielding income (furniture, &c.) at 
700 million £; these three items alone being about seven times 
the value of the articles used for the index numbers, which 
contribute about one-fifteenth only of the grand total. It must he 
observed also that Mr. Giffen’s calculation is only of capital, and 
would thus exclude apparently all commodities consumed within 
the year. This leads me to observe that one of the most important 
consumable commodities is the labour of the country, the amount 
annually spent on manual labour being reckoned at 620 million &, 
and on professional labour 180 million £. How much of this 
should be reckoned I shall consider later. 

Now as regards the index numbers, it is evident at once from 
the figures quoted that, as regards bulk the amount is not sufficient, 
and therefore the measure obtained in this way can only be 
justified by assuming that the movement in other commodities will 
be fairly represented by that in raw materials. 

VOL. L. PART I. M 


about 1:37 as the co-efficient of 
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But on analysing the causes of difference in relative values, 
this assumed representative character of raw materials does not 
seem reasonable whether we take long periods or short intervals. 
Take for example the rent of agricultural land and the price of 
agricultural produce. It is easy to show that if the yield remains 
the same, and there is a fall in prices, but a less fall in the expenses 
of working, then rent will fall more than in proportion to the fall 
in prices. 

Then, again, as regards houses. We must distinguish between 
the building rent and the ground rent. Over any considerable 
period the rise in ground rents in large cities has been relatively 
the greatest of any commodity. So far as the cost of building, 
however, is concerned, the movement of prices in the rate of 
building rents might easily be in the opposite direction, and any 
change in the cost of building indirectly affects old buildings. If 
houses can be built cheaply, people cannot let old houses at their 
former rents. 

It is however principally in articles in which machinery has 
taken the place of manual labour that the movement in raw 
material fails to be a correct measure of the fall in prices. Any 
economy in labour, any more effective combination or division of 
labour, acts in the same way as machinery. Speaking generally, 
over a long period the cost of production of raw materials admits 
of much less diminution reckoned in labour than is the case with 
other commodities. 

This leads me to notice in passing that it is this improvement 
in the efficiency of labour which makes it impossible to take labour 
as the unit of measuring value. 

If all articles were produced by unskilled labour, paid at 
uniform rates, then changes in these rates would be the best 
possible measure of change in purchasing power. Roughly speak- 
ing, if money wages doubled all prices would be doubled, and the 
standard would have half the purchasing power. But if the 
efficiency of labour has doubled, money wages might be doubled — 
and prices remain the same. If we could allow for efficiency so as 
to make a quotation for wages for work done, wages would be the 
best possible measure of a very large group. 

Now in any very short period it may be said there can be no 
great change in the efficiency of labour, and consequently if the 
hours remain the same, the average rate of wages would be a good 
practical measure for short periods. Between 1850 and 1856 
Tooke calculated that there was a rise in the average of wages of 
15 to 20 per cent. in unskilled labour; the rise was in many cases 
40 per cent. 


But even in such a short period we find that as regards cotton 
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goods the raw material was about the same, and the price of the 
cheaper forms of cloth the same, whilst the better cloth had fallen 
in price 25 percent. Thus the rise in wages in this industry of 
20 per cent. must have been accompanied by more than that 
increase in efficiency. Still if the rise in average wages was as 
computed 20 per cent. in six years, we may assume that at first 
there was a depreciation of gold to about that extent. 

But fascinating as this method of calculation seems at first sight 
through its apparent simplicity, it is really practically of very little 
value. There are thousands of rates of wages for various kinds of 
work, and the efficiency of labour and capital is constantly changing, 
and the average of the change can only be roughly measured. 

I give, however, one otherexample. Mr. Giffen calculates that 
in fifty years the wages of skilled labourers have risen 50 per cent. ; 
in a previous calculation he supposed that between 1848 and 1868 
the efficiency of labour in general was doubled, so that it does not 
seem unreasonable to say that in fifty years skilled labour became 
three times as efficient. If this is allowed, then the commodities 
produced by skilled labour must, on the average, have fallen at least 
one half in price (for profits have also fallen). On the whole, 
however, it seems best to consider wages only in so far as paid for 
services rendered, and not to count them in the national inventory 
when the result of the labour appears in a material form. We 
should then only include the value of the wages of domestic 
servants and of various professional people who produce nothing 
material, e.g., doctors and lawyers. 

This examination however of the rate of wages shows clearly 
enough the insufficiency of the index numbers founded on raw 
materials as a measure of appreciation. In the first place, the 
improvement in efficiency of labour has been much more marked 
over any considerable period in other industries than in the 
extractive and agricultural group. Skilled labour obtains higher 
nominal wages reckoned in time, but produces more cheaply. The 
rise in skilled labour, however, has raised proportionately the 
wages of unskilled labour, in which the increase in efficiency has 
not been so great. Thus agricultural labour in this country costs 
more, and therefore the fall in produce due to foreign sources of 
supply has a still greater effect on the rent and the price of 
agricultural land. 

In the same way the relative cost in the other extractive 
industries has risen. Again, in America and our colonies, and in 
all countries in which there is a considerable element of skilled 
labour, the cost of unskilled labour compared with skilled, regard 
being paid to efficiency, has increased, and thus the relative cost of 
raw materials has risen. This rise will be greater still if it is 

M2 
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assumed that in all fully peopled countries the stage of diminishing 
return has been reached, owing to the necessity of resorting to 
inferior sources of supply, and more costly methods of production 
and extraction. Eventually at any rate the tendency to a relative 
increase in the cost of raw material on this ground must also 
operate to make raw materials a still less accurate measure. 

At the same time it must be allowed that at any particular 
time, owing to great improvements in communication, and the 
opening up of new countries, some kinds of food products may 
fall more rapidly than manufactures, in which case the fall, if 
general, would be less than the usual index number; and if the 
value of the raw material compared with the labour in manufactures 
is small, manufactures may fall less rapidly than the raw material 
(e.g., fine lace). 

The general method which I have described cannot at present 
be used with any degree of accuracy owing to the want of statis- 
tics. In the United States, when the census is taken, a careful 
estimate is made of the national wealth, 

If the authorities were to calculate the value of the old items at 
the new figures, then a good approximation might be made to the 
eeneral co-efficient of appreciation. It would, however, be a much 
more simple task in this country, where the conditions of industry 
are not subject to such violent changes. As it is, all estimates of 
the national wealth, even for nominal value, rest on the income tax 
returns, and for quantities we must resort to still vaguer measures. 

Even however when used in this very rough manner, some 
very useful qualifications of the method of index numbers may be 
obtained. 

Speaking generally, I should be inclined to say that over a long 
period (say) more than twenty years, the index numbers based on 
raw materials are likely to give too low a measure of appreciation. 
That is to say, if we were to take the purchasing power of the 
standard as regards things in general we should find it greater 
than as regards raw materials. But, on the other hand, in any 
short period, and the shorter it is the more the tendency is marked, 
the index numbers may make the appreciation appear greater than 
it is when the wider basis is taken. This is nearly equivalent to 
saying that raw materials, and the like, feel appreciation much 
more quickly than the derivative products. 

If, for example, we compare 1875 with 1885, the ‘‘ Economist ” 
index numbers give a fall of about 30 per cent., or the purchasing 
power of the sovereign has risen very steadily until 1ool. will 
purchase as much as 130/. before. 

Now by the method of co-efficients, taking the gross returns of 
all kinds of property and profits assessed to income tax, and 
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allowing for increase of population, we have (Sauerbeck) a 
nominal income of £7°5/. in 1875 as against 17°9/. in 1885 per head 
of population. This, it may be remarked, is an increase of 2°3 
per cent., compared with an increase of 32°6 per cent. in the former 
decade. 

This great fallin the rate of increment of itself would point 
to an appreciation of the standard in the second period, and this 
is confirmed when we endeavour to estimate min the formula or 
the increase in quantities. 

We find that the production and imports into the United 
Kingdom of all the great staples in Mr. Sauerbeek’s list has 
increased by 535 to 617, or nearly 18 per cent., and:the tonnage of 
steamers has become doubled. 

The fact that the rental of houses has increased more than 30 
per cent., whilst population has only increased 11: per cent., would | 
point to the conclusion that a great amount of building must have 
taken place, and that the quantity of house accommodation, regard 
being paid to the size and convenience of the houses, must have 
largely increased. 

It is said the returns for the second date were taken much 
more strictly ; but the general conclusion, after making all allow- 
ances, is that on the wide basis of national wealth the appreciation 
cannot at present be so great as indicated by the index numbers. 
Since 1880 the gross rental of lands in the United Kingdom has 
fallen about 5 per cent.; but from 1875 the fall is only 3 per cent. 
In Scotland, where leases prevail, the figures are nearly the same ; 
and in Ireland, the land of no rent, there is actually a slight | 
increase during the last ten years. These figures show not merely 
the danger of trusting too much to the income tax returns, but 
they show also that the gross rental of land, and thus the value of 
land, responds slowly to the general movements of prices. 

The same is probably true of houses, for unless there has been 
avery great change in the quality of houses, it would seem that 
house rent, like land rent, has not felt the appreciation so quickly 
as raw materials, in fact it has done so Jess quickly than land. 

Then again as regards Schedule D, it seems highly probable 
that the absolute decrease between 1876 and 1880 was due toa 
fall in the profits of producers owing to the fall in prices of 
commodities, and that the rise which has taken place since is 
mainly due to the increased profits of the middleman, who is a 
very imperfect conductor of the fall in wholesale prices. If this 
view is correct, we again find that the actual appreciation, or 
general fall in prices, is much less than indicated by the index 
numbers. This view is confirmed by the slight fall in money 
wages, 
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If however it is true that over a long period the true appre- 
ciation is more than that marked by the index numbers, we must 
expect the nominal value to consumers of lands, houses, and com- 
modities to fall much more, and although the official returns as 
yet hardly give evidence of this, there are abundant signs of the 
fall: being in progress. The disturbance caused by the re-adjust- 
ment of rents is in full operation, the payment of the same 
nominal wages to the higher class of domestics is only possible 
by restricted employment, and any attempt at re-adjustment in 
other employments is resisted to the utmost. 

The inquiry in the present paper is however purely statistical, 
and in the main an inquiry on the theoretical side. The only 
assumption made is that the price of every saleable commodity, 
and the prices of larger and larger groups, are the resultant of two 
sets of causes—one special and the other general; the wider the 
range and the more diversified the prices chosen, so much more do 
the special causes tend to neutralise one another and to lay bare 
the influence of the general causes. If all kinds of raw material and 
simple products show a downward movement on the whole, we may 
presume that this is due to some very general causes, but such 
causes may be, although general, such as affect this large group of 
commodities principally. If however the downward movement is 
found in the mass of the wealth of a great country, we must go 
further in search of causes, and if the same tendency is observed 
over all countries using the same standard, still more general 
causes must be sought for. We can no more discover these general 
causes by analysing the movements of particular prices, than we 
can discover the velocity of the earth in its orbit by analysing the 
movements of the creatures upon it. In comparing relative 
velocities on the earth’s surface we assume that surface to be at 
rest, and in analysing any number of particular prices and their 
relative movements, we always assume that the value of the 
standard remains the same. 

I hope to discuss at a future time the causes and consequences 
of these changes in the value of the standard. 
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I.—The Royal Statistical Society. 


Tue Council desire to call the attention of the Fellows to the 
fact that notwithstanding the change in the name of the Society 
by the addition of the word “ Royal,” they are still, in using 
letters after their names, signifying the membership of the Society, 
only entitled under Rule 6 to use the letters F.S.S. 


Il.—The Imperial Institute. 


Tue Council of the Statistical Society have received the 
following letter, which they desire by this means to bring to the 
notice of Fellows :— 


Impertal Institute 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE COLONIES AND INDIA. 


Offices: 1, Adam Street, Adelphi, 
London, W.C. 


SIR, Ath February, 1887. 

I have received the instructions of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales to submit to you the request that you will be so 
good as to inform the Council of The Statistical Society of the 
hope entertained by His Royal Highness that they will feel 
disposed to invite the Fellows of the Society to take part in the 
foundation of the Imperial Institute for the United Kingdom, the 
Colonies and India, which is being established in commemoration 
of the fiftieth Anniversary of the Queen’s reign. 

The Prince of Wales believes that the form which it has been 
decided to give to this National Memorial and which has met with 
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Her Majesty’s gracious approval is of a nature especially to 
commend itself to the Fellows of the Society inasmuch as the 
objects aimed at, and which it is hoped to attain, by the creation of 
the Imperial Institute are, in several important respects, kindred 
to or in harmony and sympathy with the important functions of 
the Society of which you are President. 

If you and your Council should be willing to make an appeal 
to the Fellows of your Society to transmit through the Society 
their Donations towards the Fund required for the establishment of 
the Imperial Institute, the Society will thereby become directly 
identified with this National Manifestation of the respect and 
affection entertained for Her Majesty by all classes of Her subjects. 

I beg leave to enclose a Pamphlet descriptive of the nature 
and objects of the Institute and shall be glad to give directions 
for the transmission to the Society of this and other papers for 
distribution among the Fellows, should the suggestion of His 
Royal Highness be favourably entertained by yourself and your 
Council. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) F. A. ABE, 
The President of the Organizing Secretary. 
Statistical Society, §e., §c., &c. 


——__—_—_—_— 


WHat THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE IS TO BE.. 


1. The “ National Memorial” of the completion of fifty years 
of Queen Victoria’s wise and prosperous reign, and the Jubilee 
Tribute of love and loyalty from all Her Majesty’s subjects, 
without distinction of class, creed or race. 

2. The “Central. Establishment” for illustrating the com- 
mercial, industrial, artistic and educational progress of the United 
Kingdom, the Colonies and India. 

3. The ‘‘ National Industrial and Commercial Museum,” where 
will be displayed collections, carefully selected and arranged, and 
thoroughly described, of the natural and manufactured products of 
the Colonies and India, side by side with those of the United 
Kingdom. 

4, The “ National Free Reference Libraries” of Industries and 
Commerce, where anybody may become acquainted with the 
natural, industrial and commercial history and resources of the 
British Empire and the Colonies; where the Manufacturer, the 
Inventor, the Merchant and the Artizan may make themselves 
conversant with existing information on the results of Colonial 
exploration and development, and of the latest achievements in 
industries, trades and commerce in other countries. 

5. The “ Enquiry Office” for information upon all matters 
relating to the natural resources, the trades and handicrafts, and 
the commerce of every part of the British Empire; the ‘“‘ House of 
Call’ for all who are concerned in the advancement of industry. 

6. The ‘Samples Warehouse” from whence natural products 
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of the Colonies and India, with the latest information concerning 
their natural and commercial history, may be obtained. 

7. The “ Central Head” of commercial museums and enquiry 
offices, distributed throughout the United Kingdom. 

8. The “Common Meeting Place” for all who visit Great 
Britain from the Colonies and India; the “ Colonists’ Home” in 
the Mother-Country. 

9. The “ Bond of Union” between Colonists and those at home, 
in their commercial and industrial relations with each other. 

10. The ‘Central Source of Aid” for the advancement of 
technical education, and for the development of trades and handi- 
crafts through the agencies of practical examinations, of scholar- 
ships and material aid in other forms, and of central and local 
competitive exhibitions. 

11. The “ Emigrants’ Agency” where the intending Colonist 
may obtain full information as to the requirements, qualifications 
and prospects of the future home of his selection, and receive 
advice as to special training for different classes of emigrant life. 

12. The “ Connecting Link” between provincial centres, to be 
established throughout the United Kingdom, to aid and advise the 
Capitalist, the Artizan, the Merchant, the Tradesman, and the 
intending Hmigrant, and to promote the mutual co-operation and 
the unity of interests and sentiment of all classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. 


IlIl.—The Siath International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography. 


THE Council of the Statistical Society wish to make known to 
the Fellows generally that they are invited to take part in the 
above Congress, which is to be held in Vienna from 26th of Septem- 
ber to lst October next. 

Fellows who may purpose attending the Congress are requested 
to communicate their intention to the Assistant Secretary (who 
will, on application, furnish further information on the subject), 
in order that their names may be duly reported and personal 
invitations sent to them from Vienna. 





IV.—Financial and Commercial History of 1886. 


Tue following is taken from the Supplement to the Statist of 
oth February, 1887, in continuation of similar extracts for previous 
years—commencing with the year 1878 :— 

“The important fact as regards trade last year is that although 


undoubtedly the year was one of depression, it seems to have 
marked a turning point, and the gloom at the beginning of the 
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year in all trade circles has been succeeded at the end by a 
generally cheerful feeling. The turning point seems to have been 
reached in the early summer, and since that date, month by month, 
the tone of business, first in one department and then in another, 
has gradually improved. The result is that although prices are 
generally very little higher at the end than they were at the 
beginning of last year, yet they are higher than at the intermediate 
low level which was reached during the year; and this change in 
the course of prices seems to be one of the main factors in the 
more cheerful feeling which now prevails. It does not appear that 
in any direction very much more business has been done than in 
the year 1885, which it will be remembered was one of great 
depression; but the languor of 1886 was most felt early in the 
year, and in the latter half there was undoubtedly an increase of 
activity which more than made up for the additional languor of 
the first half of the year as compared with any previous period. 
This last characteristic is especially reflected in two sets of figures 
—one, the statistics of imports and exports; and the other, the 
returns relating to pauperism. As regards the exports, it is found 
that the total exports of British and Irish produce for the twelve 
months ending December amounted to 212,364,000/., or only 
680,000/. less than in 1885; but this decrease took place exclu- 
sively on balance in the earlier months of the year, while in the 
later months of the year there was an increase, of no great amount 
it is true, but still sufficient to compensate, to some extent, for the 
decrease in the earlier part of the year. The account is not alto- 
gether satisfactory, because, it will be recollected, the amount of 
the exports in 1885 was much less than it had been in 1884, in 
which also there had been a decrease compared with the previous 
year. The slight decrease of last year, therefore, is a slight 
decrease as compared, not with a very prosperous year, but with a 
very depressed year. Still, as has been remarked, the important 
point is that depressed as 1886 has really been, it has yet witnessed 
the turning of the tide. The depression was in the earlier part of 
the year, and the improvement, which still continues, in the latter 
part. Much the same things may be said of the imports, with this 
difference, that the total imports for the whole year, amounting to 
349,381,000/., show a decrease of no less than 21 million pounds 
compared with the previous year, 1885, whereas the decrease of the 
exports, as we have seen, was quite nominal. This decrease, how- 
ever, took place almost ‘exclusively i in the first half of the year, and 
on balance in the last five months it does not appear that there 
was any decrease at all. It has to be considered, of course, that 
this decline in 1886 succeeds a very considerable decline as com- 
pared with the two previous years, and the small figure is thus 
in itself not satisfactory ; but the fact that the decline was so exclu- 
sively in the earlier half of the year, and that things began to 
improve in the latter half, is most undoubtedly satisfactory, and 
this is the feature in these returns to which attention should prin- 
cipally be given. We may refer our readers to the tables in the 
appendix for further particulars on this head, and we need only 
notice further at present that the decline in the imports is mainly 
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in articles of food and drink, and that in some descriptions of raw 
materials—at least the raw materials for textile manufacturers— 
there is a large increase in the imports m the year as compared 
with the previous year. The other set of figures to which we pro- 
pose to refer are the panperism returns. It will be seen from the 
table in the appendix that while the increase in the number of 
paupers in the early months of the year from January to May, 
ranged from 3°5 per cent. in January to g per cent. in March, 
there has been since May a gradual decline in the amount of the 
increase; the figures being 3°2 per cent. in June, 3 per cent. in 
July, 2 per cent. in August, 1°9 per cent. in September, and 
12 per cent. in October. Nothing could be more significant of 
the tendency to improvement all through the year. In addition, 
reference may also be made to the figures of railway traffic and 
to the Bankers’ Clearing House returns. It will be seen from | 
the statement in the appendix as regards railway traffic, that all 
through the early part of the year, on the seventeen lines which 
are usually summarised in our weekly returns, there was a very 
considerable decrease of traffic, the decrease in the first half of 
the year being, in fact, 579,000/.; but in the second half there 
is a complete change, and there is generally an increase from week 
to week, the final increase for the whole half-year being 128,000l. 
No doubt it has to be considered as regards these figures, that the 
increase in the latter half of the year was very largely in pas- 
senger traffic, and there was still a decrease in goods traffic ; but 
the decrease in the latter was extremely slight indeed, and was 
probably due in part not to the falling off in business, but to a 
reduction of rates. As regards the Bankers’ Clearing House 
returns, in the early part of the year, the weeks in which there 
was a decrease were almost as frequent as the weeks in which there 
was an increase. But from the end of June or the beginning of 
July there was hardly a week in which there was not an increase— 
and sometimes a very considerable increase. No doubt a large part 
of this improvement, as regards the Bankers’ Clearing House 
returns, is due to the increase on Stock Exchange settling days, 
there being no such improvement generally, or on the fourths of 
the months; but an increase on Stock Exchange settling days is, 
of course, in itself symptomatic of improvement in business 
generally, with whatever qualifications and doubts it may be 
regarded. Altogether, then, there is some cause for satisfaction at 
the general course of business throughout the year. People in 
business have shaken off their long languor and depression ; have 
found that at last things have touched bottom, and have been more 
disposed to go ahead. There are many circumstances not altogether 
reassuring, and some trades, it would seem, have hardly participated 
in the general improvement; but, on the whole, merchants are 
more cheerful, and an impetus has been given to trade which 
cannot but last a good while, unless some untoward events should 
happen. 

““ We propose now to notice very briefly the course of events in 
one or two of the more conspicuous trades, showing the nature of 
the improvement which has occurred. 
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“ The Woollen Trade. 


‘‘The principal improvement which has been witnessed has 
undoubtedly been in wool. A full account of what has happened 
will be found in our appendix; but as regards prices, the following 
short statement, given by Messrs. Helmuth Schwartz and Co., may 
be noted by way of record as to when the change took place and 
how far it has gone:—‘ Prices of Australian merino wool fell 
during the first quarter of the year about 15 per cent., the lowest 
depth being reached in the middle of the April series; they then 
rose 50 to 60 per cent., the opening week of September series 
marking the highest point. Since that they have fallen again 
20 per cent., and stand now about 5 per cent. higher than a year 
ago.’ In other words, then, notwithstanding the great recovery in 
wool at one time during the year, the effect has not been to carry 
the price up to a point much beyond that at the beginning of the 
year. The turning of the tide has, however, been most important 
for the trade, and although prices are not much higher than they 
were a year ago, the feeling regarding them is altogether diferent. 
There is little apprehension now of continually falling prices, such 
as made the trade dull and depressed twelve months ago. There 
is no doubt also that the improvement has been due to a great 
increase in the consumption of woollen articles as compared with 
any previous year. Itis calculated, it will be seen, that the home 
consumption of wool in 1886 was no less than 407 million lbs., 
against 366 million lbs. in 1885, and 365 million lbs. in 1884. 
There has also been an increase in the continental consumption and 
in the United States consumption at the same time. The import- 
ance of this lies in the fact that the course of business as regards 
wool is undoubtedly one of the most important things to watch in 
reference to the ebb and flow of general business. Hconomists 
calculate that, usually, after a long period of low prices for the 
chief articles of food and general consumption, a considerable 
effect ought to be witnessed in the consumption of the leading 
textile fabrics, and, particularly as regards the northern nations of 
Hurope, of woollen fabrics. The low prices mean that the masses 
of the people generally, after supplying themselves with food and 
similar articles, have a larger surplus to spare for other things, and 
one of the directions in which that surplus is preferably spent is in 
the consumption of woollen fabrics. Wool, therefore, is very 
often one of the first things to improve when trade generally has 
begun to improve, and in few years has the experience been more 
significant than it was last year. The healthiness of the woollen 
trade at the present moment, after a long period of depression, is © 
in every way remarkable, and is a striking confirmation of the 
theories which economists have been induced to form as the results 
of long business observation. 

‘‘ In the other textiles there is not the same improvement as in 
wool. There has nevertheless been a considerable increase in the 
consumption of cotton both at home, on the continent, and in the 
United States, although the total consumed is still under that of 
the season 1882-83. Cotton fabrics, however, are not so material 
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as regards a question of the improvement of the home trade as 
woollen fabrics are, although by itself the cotton industry is so 
important. On former occasions cotton has been the first of the 
textiles to show improvement; but it does not follow that because 
the improvement does not now begin in cotton, therefore it will 
not be as lasting. In fact, we are disposed to consider that the 
improvement in wool is even more promising than if the improve- 
ment had been first in cotton. In silk also there has been some 
improvement, showing that the surplus available among the masses 
for purchasing fabrics has really increased ; while the unsatisfactory 
state of the linen trade is supposed to indicate more of a general 
change in the course of trade which is unfavourable to linen than 
any depression connected with the trade of the year. Jute has 
also been unsatisfactory for similar reasons, and also because of 
the unusually rapid development of the trade until within a year 
or two past, from which there is now a reaction. Generally there 
is nothing serious, in the facts as to other textile manufactures, to 
set off against the great improvement which has taken place in the 
woollen trade. 


“The Iron and Metal Trades. 


“The improvement in the iron trade from the low point 
touched in the course of the year has been almost as great as the 
improvement in wool, and in another way it is just as significant. 
While the improvement in wool appears to indicate an accumula- 
tion of surplus for expenditure in the hands of the masses, who 
have benefited by a long course of low prices, the improvement in 
iron and connected trades, as well as in the metals generally, 
would seem to show an accumulation of free savings for invest- 
ment. Iron and other metals being largely used in the creation of 
fixed works—that is, in the investment of capital—an improvement 
in the iron and metal trades necessarily means that more savings 
are being made than at other times, and more capital is being 
invested. Part of the improvement of course may be due to the 
Same cause as the improvement in the textile trades, particularly 
in wool, viz., the increase of the surplus available for miscellaneous 
expenditure in the hands of the masses; but it is no doubt also 
due very largely to the cause we have stated, namely, the accumu- 
lation of capital for investment purposes. | 

‘What we find, then, as regards iron is that there has been 
a distinct recovery in price as compared with the low price 
touched during the year. Opening about 4os. in January, the 
price of Scotch pig warrants declined to 38s. 52d. per ton in May, 
and the price at the end of the year rose gradually from that point 
to 448. 63d. per ton, a somewhat higher price having been reached 
since the latter date. Nothing could show more clearly the course 
of the market, and the facts, we need hardly say, correspond with 
what has been stated regarding railway traffics, imports and 
exports, the Bankers’ Clearing House returns, and the improve- 
ment in the woollen trade, all of which events belong to the latter 
half of last year. In the result, although business in the iron trade 
seemed to fall off in the early part of the year, the estimated 
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production at the end of the year for Great Britain, namely, 
7,200,000 tons, is very little under the production of either 
1884 or 1885, and is higher than that of any year before 1880. 
This result has taken place notwithstanding a gradual reduction in 
the number of furnaces in blast which went on all through the 
early part of the year, that reduction undoubtedly marking the 
culminating point of the crisis in the iron trade, and the improve- 
ment having been steady and rapid ever since. It is a most 
noteworthy circumstance, however, that the improvement is very 
largely due to the stimulus received from the United States 
market, where the annual production, it is estimated, has actually 
increased during the year from about 4 million tons to 5,600,000 
tons. Itis evident that the rapid construction of railways in the 
United States, which has been the cause of the improvement in the 
iron trade in former times, ‘has been resumed, the calculation being 
that very nearly nine thousand miles of railways were constructed 
last year, compared with about three thousand miles only in 1885. 
Whatever the cause, however, there is undoubtedly an enormous 
increase in the production of pig iron in the United States, and 
the improvement in the iron trade there, notwithstanding the high 
tariff and other obstacles, has reacted upon the iron trade in this 
country, and stimulated a recovery from the low point of depression 
reached in the early part of the year. There have been other 
causes, we may allow, of improvement in the iron trade, but the 
conspicuous change has undoubtedly been in regard to the United 
States. 

‘““In other metals there is hardly the same improvement, 
excepting tin, the price of which at the beginning of the year was 
about 92/. 5s. per ton, and at the end gol. Ios., the figure of 1031. 
having been touched in September. Lead, however, is no dearer, or 
very little dearer, at 13/. per ton, than at the beginning of the year, 
the price not having been much higher in the interval. Spelter is 
rather cheaper at 14/. 3s. gd. per ton, than at the beginning of the 
year, and copper at 38/. 15s. per ton is also somewhat cheaper than 
at the beginning of the year, the price not having much changed 
in the interval. Quicksilver is exceptionally higher in price, but 
this is not an important enough change to qualify the fact that along 
with the improvement in iron, there has hardly been that improve- 
ment in metals generally which we should have expected. 


“ Wheat. 


‘“‘ Another trade in which there has been a great turn for the 
better, from the merchant’s point of view, is wheat. In the early 
part of the year the Gazette average price was very low, ranging 
between 29s. 3d. at the end of February, and 33s. 2d. at the end of 
August, the price at the end of October being still as low as 
30s.3d. At the end of the year, however, the price touched—-we 
are speaking now of the Gazette average—was 33s. 11d., and since 
the present vear commenced a somewhat higher figure has been 
touched, while the trade is hopeful as regards the continuance of 
steadily high prices. Other grains have not followed the same 
course, barley, oats, maize, and rice having almost all declined. A 
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leading article of food like sugar has also declined during the year. 
Still, the recovery in wheat shows that at last, after many years of 
depression, the usual circumstances which bring about improve- 
ment in such cases are beginning to be present. Production on 
the one hand falls off, while consumption goes on _ steadily 
increasing, and so at last a state of affairs as regards supply and 
demand is brought about in which there is a sharp rise of price. 
It will be seen from the calculation in Messrs. Beerbohm’s circular 
in the appendix, that there is a deficit of nearly ten million 
quarters in the estimated supply for the current season, as 
compared with the estimated consumption, and this deficit can 
only be made good, of course, by a greater pressure upon stocks 
than would otherwise take place, and perhaps by some slight check 
to consumption which may result from the rise in price. At any rate, 
the change in wheat indicates that a continued fall in price cannot 
be indefinite ; that a turn is sure to come sooner or later; and that 
people should not reason about these matters in a panic. It will 
be seen from the table in the appendix also that some improvement 
has taken place in the latter part of the year in the prices of meat 
and butter, so that altogether there would seem to be no reason to 
believe in the indefinite continuance of prices for agricultural 
produce far below the cost of production. The cost of production, 
it must be remembered, is the determining factor in all such ques- 
tions, and a great depression in the markets for a time below the 
cost of production is certain to be followed by a reaction. This 
reaction has already come in regard to wheat, with the result that 
many interests will undoubtedly gain, and a certain stimulus will 
be given to trade. 

“As we pointed out last year, however, we doubt whether for 
agricultural produce, or for any other articles, prices can possibly 
go back to the level of ten or fifteen years ago. Whatever may be 
the cause of the fall of prices which has taken place, we do not see 
any possibility of a return to former prices, just because there is no 
such supply of the precious metals about the world either annually 
produced or in stock to support prices at a much higher level. 
Commodities have been multiplied relatively to the precious 
metals, and that means a fall in prices permanently, whether we 
ascribe this fall to what is called contraction of gold or to increased 
abundance of commodities... The change in relation is the 
important thing to note, and the resulting effect upon prices is 
undoubted. 


“The Money Market and Prices. 


“Owing to the state of prices a year ago, we referred specially 
to the question of the gold supply, and the course of the money 
market, as having undoubtedly a bearing upon the state of prices, 
and the course of events during the past year has further illus- 
trated, we believe, the remarks which we then made. There is no 
doubt that the course of the money market has been most peculiar 
during the year, and such as to indicate what may be called a 
scarcity of gold. When trade is so depressed as it has been, the 
natural effect upon the money market should be a great accumula- 
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tion of money in Lombard Street—that is of actual cash in 
Lombard Street, and a corresponding continuation of a low rate of 
discount lasting over very many months. After 1866, it will 
be remembered, the rate of discount in Lombard Street for nearly 
two years continuously was about 2 per cent., without a break. 
Lately there has been more depression than in 1867 or 1868, and 
but for some great change the rate of interest ought to have been 
equally low, and the accumulation of money, that is of actual cash, 
in Lombard Street equally great. It will be seen, however, on 
reference to the tables in the appendix, that all through the year 
the actual bullion in the Bank of England has been about 
20 millions only, and rather under that figure than above it, while 
there has been’ little tendency for money to flow into Lombard 
Street. What cash there has been about has been wanted for various 
special purposes. The eastern countries of Hurope, as they did in 
1885, have been absorbing a little, possibly with a view to military 
exigencies before long. France has also been absorbing a little, 
possibly for similar reasons. The great absorbent, however, has 
been the United States, which became a gold monometallist 
country, in place of an inconvertible paper country, only ten years 
ago, and has since continued to absorb a large part of the annual 
supply of the precious metals. The amount it absorbs, apparently, 
has been unduly increased by the peculiarly awkward banking 
arrangements which have been established. But whatever the 
cause, the effect is to take away from Lombard Street a very 
considerable sum, which would probably have accumulated there, 
and caused a long continued reign of 2 per cent., such as has been 
frequently seen in former times of depression. In the past year 
the absorbing power of the United States has been so great that 
money has actually been exported from London and from Paris to 
the United States, and so, instead of a surplus in Lombard Street, 
there has been a deficiency, the final effect being that money at the 
close of the year, when a 2 per cent. rate might fairly have been 
expected, rose to 5 percent. It would be useless here to go into 
details as to the cause of the demand in the United States. 
All that can be noticed is that on a broad view of the facts 
there is not so much gold about the world as there used to be 
ten years ago, and which in a time of depression like that of 
1867 and 1868 caused the rate of discount in Lombard Street 
to remain for a long period at 2 per cent. only. Now, the 
money market is kept bare in the most singular way, and all 
operations based on the long continuance of low rates of money, 
including a good deal of speculation for the rise in the prices 
of commodities as well as of securities, are checked. The connec- 
tion between the money market and the state of prices may not be 
very easy to trace; but it is quite plain that no ‘boom’ is now 
possible in commodities, for the very simple reason that a rise in 
prices would also imply a rise of wages, and an increase of the 
deposits in the hanks, and of the volume of business generally ; 
and there is not cash enough to go round to support such an 
increased volume of business. Only nominal values are concerned, 
and real business may increase even although nominal values do 
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not increase. But the point to be kept in mind is that the present 
low level of prices is the result in the long run of the relation 
between the supply of cash and the supply of commodities, and 
unless cash becomes more abundant there may not be a rise to a 
much higher level. Prices undoubtedly will go up and down, and 
we believe that the tendency at present is towards advance; but 
the oscillations altogether will be at a lower level than formerly, 
and all people connected with business should make their arrange- 
ments accordingly. The expectation that prices may possibly go 
back to the high level of former periods is not practically well 
founded—there is, at all events, no immediate prospect of any 
such improvement in markets. 

“What has happened last year shows, however, that although 
prices are not likely to go back to the former high levels, yet we 
may have good times as well as bad at the low levels which have 
been established. The all important thing for merchants is 
whether prices are rising or falling; and that there can be times 
of rising prices, even at the low levels which have been brought 
about, is now proved beyond all question. There is still room, as 
there was before, in these oscillations, for the merchant to make a 
profit, 


“ The Prospects for 1887. 


“Summarising the prospect for the coming year, we cannot do 
better, we think, than repeat the words as used in an article in 
the Statist of 22nd January to the following effect :— 

“*We are inclined to think that the indications of improving 
trade will strengthen as the year goes on. There seems to be no 
doubt that the usual causes of improvement when there has been a 
long period of depression and low prices are now present in unusual 
force. The depression and the low prices, on the one side, have 
checked production, and on the other side they have stimulated 
demand. The effect of the fall in iron, copper, and other metals 
would seem undoubtedly to have been to stimulate demand in all 
directions, and in the case of some articles to open up entirely new 
channels of consumption. The area, of consumption, in other words, 
has greatly extended during this period of depression and low prices 
at the very time that to some extent production would appear to 
have diminished. This is the course that is not unusually followed 
in periods of depression, and which prepares the markets for a 
great spring upwards as soon as things take a turn. All at once, 
according to past experience, when the turn comes, those connected 
with the trade find themselves bare of stocks, become anxious to 
fill up their stocks, and so create an unusual demand, which 
suddenly takes prices up to a much higher level, by which in turn 
all those who are holders of stocks and who are otherwise 
connected with the trade profit. The one fact which appears at 
first sight to be contrary to this view of the circumstances of trade 
at the present time, viz., the increase of the visible stocks held of 
some articles—e.g., copper and iron—is not really a contrary fact. 
When the turn is approaching, or begins to come about, it very 
often happens that there is some disposition among those most 
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intimately acquainted with the markets to lay in stocks specula- 
tively, so that the visible stock begins to increase; but the amount 
of this visible stock, in proportion both to the production and to 
the consumption, is after all very small, and the increase of it 
which takes place is still smaller in proportion. It is not really a 
great matter, and is not sufficient in any way to check the rise in 
prices which begins to come about from more powerful circum- 
stances, while it is a sign that the shrewder people connected with 
the trade are anticipating improvement. 

“«Tt is also in favour of the improvement of aaa from the 
merchant’s point of view, that at the present time labour is very 
abundant, and there is little chance as yet of any check to the 
improvement being given by strikes and lock-outs. Working men 
have been impoverished by the long depression, and are likely to 
be more amenable to reason than they would be if they were 
richer, or had just come through a long period of prosperous employ- 
ment. In other words, the present circumstances are favourable to 
the merchants’ and manufacturers’ profit, and they will be induced 
to go on with activity and enterprise, reaping the harvest which 
apparently can now be reaped after a long period of barrenness. 
The fact that long experience has shown merchants and business 
men that circumstances like the present are favourable to their 
profits, will be a fresh stimulus to activity and enterprise now that 
the turn has come. 

““¢ Another circumstance in favour of improvement undoubtedly 
is the presence of larger free savings upon the stock markets than 
have been noticeable for several years. Towards the close of last 
year the issues of capital on the stock exchange were undoubtedly 
much larger than they had been for several years previously, and 
were much more freely subscribed, the whole being an indication 
that the free savings of the people are larger than they were; that 
there is money consequently for new things, and that there is 
therefore a margin of labour and capital formerly unemployed 
which can now be used. All this adds to the prosperity of the 
community, and makes it hkely that the improvement which has 
now begun will go on and increase. 

“<The one main factor “against things” is the dangerous 
political situation on the continent. The prospect which now 
seems so cheerful, if peace were only assured, is undoubtedly 
clouded to some extent by rumours and apprehensions of war. 
The improvement, however, seems to be setting in so strongly 
that it is not likely to be checked, we should say, by anything 
short of the actual outbreak of war. The apprehensions will be 
sufficient to check some sorts of speculative enterprise, and to 
prevent contracts being entered into for very long periods ahead ; 
but trade is more hand to mouth than it was, and this hand-to- 
mouth trade seems likely to go on increasing in volume unless 
checked by some such incident as the outbreak of war. We are 
inclined to think, moreover, so far as trade is concerned, that 
although the outbreak of war would have a great effect, both 
immediately and while the war lasted, upon the prices of securities, 
yet the trade of a country like Hngland, which is fortunate enough 
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to keep out of quarrels and to stand neutral, would probably not 
be affected unfavourably at first by such an untoward event. 
Probably even it might be affected favourably for the moment, 
just as it was by the Franco-German war, through the check to 
manufacturing industry upon the continent opening a larger course 
to the markets here. The United States trade would also be 
affected favourably in the same way, and the trade of the world 
generally, which would all react in our favour. Still, the begin- 
ning of a great continental war would be the opening up a chapter 
of the unknown, and if it should be prolonged, as it is just 
possible, notwithstanding all the taik about wars in modern times 
being short, then the effect would undoubtedly be to arrest the 
progress of the present improvement in trade at a much earlier 
date than it would probably in the ordinary case be arrested. A 
prolonged Huropean war would be a disastrous calamity in every 
way, from which, though we might ourselves keep neutral, we 
could not but suffer greatly on account of our many relations with 
the continent. The prices of securities especially would go down 
heavily ; enterprise in every direction would be checked; some of 
our best customers would be impoverished directly and indirectly, 
and so on. Should peace, however, be preserved, there seems to be 
no reason why the present year should not be one of the most 
prosperous in our industrial annals.’ 

“The opinion thus expressed we still adhere to. Since the 
time at which we wrote the war alarms have rather increased than 
diminished; but business in itself has gone on improving, and 
seems likely to go on improving. The improvement is also a very 
strong one, and no amount of alarm or apprehension will stop it 
altogether, while the outbreak of war itself, although it might stop 
some speculation, would probably not at first check the improve- 
ment in business generally which is going on. It may be hoped, 
however, though it seems rather hoping against hope, that peace 
will be preserved, in which case there is every prospect that the 
year 1887 will be one of the most prosperous in the annals of 
British trade.” | 
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and Telegraphic Transfers—Indian Bank Rates— Public 
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Ciearinc House Returns— 
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Stock Exchange Settling Days. 

Exchanges and Bullion—Bank Rates on the Continent—Foreign 
Market Rates of Discount—Bullion—Savings Banks—Weekly 
Prices of Leading Public Securities during 1886—Prices of 
Leading Stocks—Foreign Trade—Failures of 1886—Railway 
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V.—Prices of Commodities. 


Tue following has been received from Mr. A. Sauerbeck :— 


In continuation of the figures published in the Statistical 
Society’s Journal, September, 1886, I give the result of the past 
year and of the average of nine years, 1878-86, as compared with 
the standard period of eleven years 1867-77 (see pp. 592, 593, and 
648 of the Journal) :— 

































































Index Numbers, Average Decline as 
1867-77 = I00. compared with 1867-77. 
tyracge | 1886 only. | Fx" | 1886 only. 
Per ent. Per ent. 
Vegetable food (corn, &c.)........ 81 65 19 ois 
Animal food (meat and butter) 97 88 3 r2 
Sugar, coffee, and tea ...........0+ 76 60 24 40 
PAL OOUiceteseer ites eeseeraeteveeeece 86 43 14 27 
Bl itrera le Ge ssc cteae cencies-ssceoetecates 73 67 27 22 
Pextilew en aint hace occas 72 63 28 37 
Sundry materials .........cseseesecorss 83 69 17 31 
Allanaterials © ..-.ccsusae oe ope 67 23 33 
All forty-five commodities 81 69 19 31 
ULL VOM My i atveclsRtsser bap ottievancrcurane 83 746 | Li, | 25°4 


* See note to table on next page. 


For the forty-five descriptions of commodities treated in my 
tables, there is now a depreciation of at least 1g per cent., as 
illustrated by the average prices of the nine years 1878-86. In 
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1886, taken by itself, the decline amounted to 31 per cent., as 
compared with 28 per cent. in 1885. 

Making allowance for quantities according to the importance of 
each article in the United Kingdom on the average of the three 
years 1883-85, last year’s index number would be 68°1 against 
7i°2 in 1885 (see p. 595 of the Jowrnal). 

The average index number for the ten years 1877-86 is 82 (see 
the dotted line m the diagram). 

The decline in the price of silver is for the nine years 1878-86, 
17 per cent., and for the year 1886, 25°4 per cent., though at its 
lowest point last year, 42d. per oz., it stood 31 per cent. below its 
former level. 

Prices of Commodhties. 
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Index Numbers, 


Ay Prices. 
verage Prices 1867-77 = 100. 
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Wheat, English gazette ............ sh.p.gr. | 543 | 40% || 32/10] 31 60 57 
es 55 ATNCricanti 4. Ube eat rs | 56 445 85 | 35 62 62 
| Flour, town made white .............c0008 sh.p.sack | 46 35 29 28 63 61 
| Barley, English gazette ..............00.. sh.p.qr. | 39 32 || 80/1 | 26/74 77 68 
| Oats BS ace iyne o Ri a ee ee 21$ || 20/7 | 19 YE aN 
Maize, American mixed .........cccce ae | 323 ) 253 23 21 71 65 
Potatoes, good English .........eee sh.p.ton | 117 | 103 75 80 64 69 
| Rice, Rangoon cargoes... sh.p.cwt. | 10 st Tes Of 70 66 
Vegetable food (corn, &e.). Total............ — — ae ica te OMOn in 6 ak 
BESCeENITIMG MY 20050: tos. cvzcesolanelicschovetebas d.p.8lbs.| 59 56% || 52 | 49 88 83 
OTR UNC SS, eee eR Meer be 50 47% |} 44 42 88 84 
| WHEELS 20) 0 gh 21 ct oe s | 63 66 56 62 89 98 
| RE SORT RASS cave Mee ated Oe oe s 55 54k | 47 | 52 85 95 
BOL PAV OEIC oh ce ooscedrseosds-sedescomsated i 52 49% 45 45 87 87 
PGACOTL, W ALETEOTOL | ....ccececcocoesposcoestee sh.p.cwt. | 74 72 68 67 92 91 
{ Butter, Friesland, fine to finest ........ nt 125 117 ELE ree 89 80 
Animal food. Total n..ssssssssssssesssssensssee — | — | — |'—4 e18| 6:8 
Sugar, West Indian refining ............ sh.p.cwt.| 23 i7y || 1383 | 113 \ 59 £0 
3, beet, German, 88 p.c. f.o.b.... ie 24 18 144 7 112 
»  dava floating cargoes oo... Pe 28% | 22% i) 174 |. 144 62 50 
Coffee, Ceylon piantation, low 87 76 60 68 69*|  78* 
MELISS. cle sncg eo eet 2 
» Rio, good channel ..............-. 3 64 49 39) P46 OLT) aa 
POP UOCAL Me retain ses cies ttrt.Sucasctere ce tnmet nee Rae [Emer mn | Ath 65 75 
Tea, Congou COMMON .........ssssereecreee: d-prlb. | 114 § Ma er OST ee 
», average import price ........... ne a i 17% | 13 «|| 12°06. [11°81] -70*|.  69* 
coy ROE g oP zee ope ero peeaimnecncme te shan 6, ihe — | — ear dl ra 64) 64 
Sugar, coffee, and tea. Total ............000.+ — — s pom 250 | 239 
CUTIES GY IIA on gy ar Rape ry = eee ne — — — — [1,414 | 1,378 








a * Figures not included in the general average. Silver compared with 60°84d. per ounce 
being the parity between gold and silver at 1: 1 ee 
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Prices of Commodities—Contd. 


Tron, Scotch: pig or crccsasoarcsassutennoases sh. p. ton 
ANAT anon versgiccasedpeeeteeds th gsegs teens £ p. ton 
Copper, Chili have russes eeesmnececneve ss 
» dnglish tough cake ........... ., 
Ein, Sixvaikel sian SOEs es Reet mn 
Lead, English pig scicis. oy aueane emer 


Coals, Wallsend Hetton in London.. sh. p. ‘ton 


oy. B¥ETAGE EXPOrt PLICO....0.../-.u0.- 
Minerals, Alte leon Be oi sicsck diegsrcocawnsoaene 
Cotton, middling Uplands ................ d. P- lb. 
5 fair ‘Dhollerah cits denweveen, 


Flax, St. Petersburg 12 head best ....£ p. ton 
» Russian, average import 


9 

Hemp, Manilla fair roping............... 33 

» a st: Betereburgiclean® .cts::.... rk 

Atihe, ZOO MeMIUM |....2.s0.c.b.osaoedonnass 3 
Wool, es Pt. Phillip, ee d. p. Ib. 

POCO Vili. dk en ae ee 
» merino, Adelaide, average 

PET CASO Wore nasihons steak der ogoe aoaaoes i 

» English, Lincoln half hogs... % 
Bills, “Waa tlee «cpsnaecaceseciosescetuancondnenvens ‘sh. p. Lb, 
Lextiless “Potalls i scccostaderartugvesmoteotestsyess 
Hides, River Plate dry ..............-.+0 d. p. lb. 

Balt Aleckgeetoos ke - 

Leather, crop hides, 30—45 lbs. .... 4, 
Tallow, St. Petersburg Y.C. wc... sh.p.cwt. 

yy GOWAN. .Giiiases ctoes ecb ocn dee Ren ees chon a 
Delo pallan sg Fyn hae dese uated pov noo acess £ p. ton 
Se POUL WO oth s< cus dens sas tac soubenedals ooeevbmtiiss £ p. tun 
PPE LINSEOR. B-c-cure vessels 2 Sickel te £ p. ton 
MOOS HI NGCOAS ewivnn: loo ysureconepaunebuowtiaeae- sh. p. qr. 
PetrOlOuny ke iheotesiesc sp stev~ gereadey.0Sbersonodsn d.p. gall. 
MOCay MEY RUNS bE. fel Aaget. seo lucontetanosetes sh. p. ton 
Witrate.0 S0da sfx. -42.cs1 aie tes sh. p.cwt. 
Indigo, Bengal, good consuming ... sh. p. lb. 
Timbér, hewn, average import. ........ sh.p.load 

aa sawn or split, average pnport os 
Sundry materials. «Total l..p..i.2-).ctesepercson. 
otal Mieberiatis j5.c.5 naisdeotercteogedavs saaayhenosbelses 
(FEA D UL OLAL papesd sicoseseaincernaysemepcct sacemieec- icons 
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VI.—The Decline of the French Population (a translation). 


WE extract from the Journal des Hconomistes of December last 
the following remarks respecting the decline of the French 
population. It will be seen that the writer of the article, 
M. G. de Molinari, whose well known. acquaintance with the 
subject entitles him to speak with special authority upon it, 
entertains a favourable view of the falling off in population, and 
his paper forms a valuable contribution to the many discussions 
which have taken place from time to time upon the question :— 


The reproduction of the human species in common with all 
other branches of production, is characterised by a constant ten- 
dency to keep pace with consumption, or in other words to maintain 
itself in a position to meet the requirements of the market that 
may be open to it, and this is unquestionably the case among the 
populations of countries in which the unfortunate law of slavery is 
established. In the Southern States of the American Union before 
the abolition of slavery, the breeders of ‘‘ human cattle,” if we may 
so term them, regulated its reproduction much in the same way as 
cattle breeders regulate the production of their horses, oxen, or 
sheep, according to the requirements of the market. In Russia 
the nobles acted in the same way before the emancipation of the 
serfs ; they granted or refused permission to the peasants to marry 
according as the number of persons engaged upon the cultivation 
of their land was in their opinion insufficient or superabundant. 
But when it becomes a question of a free population, can the same 
tendency be said to existP Has not a free population rather an 
irresistible tendency to exceed the means of subsistence, or in other 
words to overstock the market? If this be so, the condition of the 
human race would indeed be a most unfortunate and most miserable 
one, and very little purpose would be served by endeavouring to 
devise measures for its improvement, for if by any means new 
markets were opened up, and labour thereby commanded higher 
wages, we should inevitably find that the multiplication of the 
human species would increase even more rapidly. The consequence 
would be that the markets would again become encumbered, until 
the repressive checks of which Malthus spoke, namely, vice and 
misery, had combined to maintain the equilibrium between popula- 
tion and the means of existence. 

This alleged irresistible tendency of the principle of the increase 
of the population to exceed the means of subsistence rather than to 
fall below it, has however no more real existence in fact, than the 
tendency to over-production of which the socialists so bitterly com- 
plain, and for which they so virulently attack capitalists. 1t cer- 
tainly happens that the population throws more labour on the 
market than can be employed, just as it may occur that more sugar 
or textiles, for example, are produced than can be disposed of at a 
profit; but it would be idle to suppose that this accident in any way 
weakens the natural law of equilibrium which governs production 
and consumption. In virtue of this law, and in spite of accidental 
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circumstances, the equilibrium has a tendency to re-establish itself 
more rapidly when the difference between the supply and the 
demand is greatest. A fall in the wages of labour, in the price of 
sugar or dry goods, by ruining a certain number of producers, 
renders it impossible for them to continue producing, consequently 
the supply diminishes, prices rise, and frequently attain a figure 
which is considerably higher than the ordinary remunerative rate ; 
then production is again stimulated, stocks increase, and prices fall ; 
but all these fluctuations operate in bringing prices to a level which 
not only covers the cost of production, but renders it remunerative. 

Man is undoubtedly impelled to increase his species by very 
different motives to those which influence him in manufacturing 
sugar or cotton goods; but are these motives powerful enough to 
incite him to bring into the world a superabundant population, 
when he is a free agent in exercising the power of reproduction ? 
Malthus appears to think so, and some of his disciples have even 
exaggerated this pessimist tendency. It should however be added, 
that when Malthus wrote his Hssay on the Principles of Population, 
the facts which he had before him certainly, as regards England, 
appeared to justify his opinion. The population, encouraged by 
the poor laws, increased in excess of the means of subsistence, and 
large charitable contributions neutralised in this respect the natural 
effects of a reduction of wages. Malthus protested with reason 
against these artificial encouragements, and one of his best titles to 
public recognition lies in his having initiated the reform of poor 
law legislation. | 

But if there are physiological motives which impel man to 
increase beyond the requirements of the market, there are, on the 
other hand, economic reasons which operate in a widely different 
manner, and which at times are sufficiently powerful not only to 
neutralise the effect of the physiological motives, but also to pre- 
vent the population multiplying to such an extent as to be entirely 
disproportionate to the needs of the market, and this is a pheno- 
menon with which we are brought face to face in France. The 
falling off in the French population has been constant since the 
commencement of the century. 

According toa return prepared by Dr. Bertillon, the number 
of births in a population of 10,000 fell to 325 in 1801-10, to 316 in 
the period comprised between 1811-20, to 309 in 1821-30, 289 in 
1831-40, 274 in 1841-50, 267 in 1851-60, 264 in 1861-68, and to 
245 in 1869-80. That this falling birth-rate has been unequal to 
the “demand” is clearly evidenced by the increasing importance 
of foreign immigration taken in conjunction with the insignificance 
of French emigration. In the year 1851, according to a recent 
publication by M. de Nadaillac, entitled, L’ Affaiblissement de la 
Natulité en France, ses causes et ses conséquences, the number of 
foreigners established in France amounted to 392,824; in 1866 to 
635,495; in 1872 to 740,667; in 1881 to 1,001,890, exclusive of 
naturalised foreigners, who numbered 77,046. These foreigners 
comprised 432,265 Belgians, 240,733 Italians, 81,896 Germans, 
73,781 Spaniards, 66,281 Swiss, and 37,006 English. The emigra- 
tion during the same period was comparatively unimportant, as the 
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total number of foreigners settling in France did not exceed 40,000. 
A reference to the following table will show the actual number of 
emigrants who left France in each of the years from 1873 to 1884 
inclusive :— 


Gaard ee of 
Imigrauts. 
beg Bot xan. cate BP ct aye leh beat dee 6,832 
Be ae ts OCR Re ER dae AES, 6,385 
BT Beg ake tains ee ad nd yr soles 2 Pat 3,785 
Oe eM pe deh Neo gutee Bh ceed dics ge eacs 2,591 
> 
17 be a eENe EES RRO eR IS 3,348 
fe) 8B ce ok. Mal el le Om EE 23313 
? 
79 waa ee Sa ee SR ORE MEI 3,625 
pol Sd a th aN er One Se 4,607 
ede kell eb ann See TRG Recs Por nO ee ee 4456 
LO Deena ict Mw grat wa sstun 4,358 
de koeticnhe 5 Pitas Cn Ray SoMa Mee, neem 4,Cll 
int eg cto Phen liad Nei 6,100 


As regards the volume of immigration, it increased the French 
population during the same period by 260,000 persons. It is there- 
fore justly asserted that the increase in the French population is 
considerably below the requirements of the market, and this is a 
phenomenon not only interesting in itself from a scientific point of 
view, but one which opens up numerous questions of considerable 
importance. It behoves us to study the causes of this phenomenon, 
and to inquire into its effects, and also to consider if these effects 
are beneficial or the reverse; and if the latter, to endeavour to 
devise means for remedying the evil. In common with all remedies, 
they may be natural or artificial, efficacious or inefficacious, and 
even hurtful. 

We will proceed first to devote some consideration to the 
question of the causes of this phenomenon. It is a very true 
observation that M. Maurice Block makes in his scientific work © 
entitled V'raité théorique et pratique de Statistique, to the effect that 
economic phenomena have very rarely a single cause. The causes 
of the falling off of the French population are numerous, and they 
may be separated into two categories, natural causes and artificial 
causes, and the question arises should the weakness of the 
productive power be placed in the first or second category P The 
alleged feebleness does not appear to us to be in any way con- 
clusively proved. For example, in Canada the French race has, 
during the last century, shown itself to be the most prolific in the 
world, as we find that 60,000 peasants who were left there in 
1763, have produced in a little over a century 2 million of souls. 
The Anglo-Saxons even have not shown such a result as this, and 
it may, we think, be confidently affirmed that the inhabitants of 
France, assuming that the economic conditions were the same in 
the mother country as in Canada, would have proved themselves 
equally prolific. We may then put on one side the physiological 
cause. Moreover, this cause is of considerably less importance in 
the question of population than many appear to imagine, and the 
same may be said of motives of religion or affection, to which 
opinion attributes a preponderating influence. The principal causes 
which operate in increasing or diminishing the reproduction of the 
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human species are essentially economic ones. It is, on the one hand, 
the greater or lesser cost of production or expense of maintenance 
until the child attains a producing age, and, on the other hand, the 
more or less advantage that can be derived from them. When the 
rearing and education of a child cost comparatively little, and the 
child can at an early age be put to some profitable work, agricul- 
tural or industrial, and thus procure a sum in excess of the cost of 
maintenance, large families may with impunity be brought up. It 
is for this reason that in districts where the population is devoted to 
the tilling and cultivation of the soil, occupations which give employ- 
ment to a vast number of people, or again in places where factories 
employ a large number of hands, the birth-rate is considerably in 
excess of the death-rate ; as, for example, in the department of the 
Nord, where in 1883 the births amounted to 51,197, against 35,083 
deaths ; while in districts where the population is chiefly engaged 
in the rearing of cattle, it is precisely the reverse. As a proof of 
this we may quote the case of the department of the Kure, where 
in 1883 the population returns showed an increase of 6,842, against 
a loss of 8,128 by death. ‘This phenomenon has been commented 
upon from time immemorial, and fifty years ago Sir Francis 
d’Ivernois called attention to the slow increase of the population in 
the pastoral districts of Normandy. 

This natural cause, however, which partly explains the difference 
in the increase of the population from one region to another, does 
not account for the general and constant lowering of the birth-rate 
since the commencement of the century. And here come into 
play the artificial causes, such for example as the enhanced cost of 
living, resulting from increased taxation and protective duties, the 
conscription, and later the military service, the, legislation affecting 
the employment of children in factories, and the expenses of 
education, which are not compensated for by the practical quality 
of the instruction given. It is very difficult if not almost 
impossible to accurately gauge the influence exercised by each of 
these causes, but the most powerful factor is undoubtedly the 
increased cost of provisions, which has augmented the expenses 
incurred in the rearing of children. And here we may observe 
that the diminution of the birth-rate was less marked during the 
period following the conclusion of the treaties of commerce, and 
the quasi suppression of the corn and cattle duties; from this we 
may reasonably conclude that a return to agricultural protection 
could not fail to be productive of the contrary effect. The greater 
the cost of maintaining children, the fewer will be reared, and the 
worse they will be nourished. . The other indirect taxes, including 
even the duties on alcohol, produce an effect similar but less 
apparent; children certainly do not consume spirits, but their 
‘parents frequently do, and the more money that is spent in the 
purchase of drink, the less there is left to feed and maintain their 
families; so that it resolves itself into this, that this particular 
tax, which is such a favourite one with budget framers and 
philanthropists, instead of improving the moral condition of the 
fathers, has rather the effect of starving the children. 

The conscription, and more particularly the system of general 
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and enforced military service, by taking from a family the most 
vigorous of its young members at the time when they have 
arrived at a productive age, and are in a position to recoup their 
parents the expenses that have been incurred in rearing and 
maintaining them, operate in the same direction, and with a 
particular intensity during the period of revolutions and great 
wars. It is the same thing with the legislation limiting the age at 
which children may be employed in factories, and their hours of 
labour, salutary as this legislation otherwise undoubtedly is. It is 
the same with the useless, if not positively injurious system of 
instruction so much in vogue at the present day, which, while 
increasing the cost of the education of the middle classes, at the 
same time renders them less fitted to make their way in the 
world. : 

To these causes, and to many others which have operated with 
an increasing tendency since the end of the last century to check 
the multiplication of the human species, must be added those 
which have been instrumental in demoralizing both physically and ° 
morally the French race. Physical degeneration resulting as much 
from the conscription, the forced military service, as from prostitu- 
tion and ill assorted unions, is attested by the increase in the 
number of young men who are declared unfit for military service. 
On this point M. Maurice Block, in his Traité théorique et pratique 
de Statistique, says, ‘according to the returns of the recruiting of 
1875, out of 283,768 young men who were inscribed upon the 
registers, 29,797 were rejected as being completely unfit for ser- 
vice—a proportion of more than 10 per cent. In addition to this, 
21,959 recruits were sent to the auxiliary services, and 19,508 were 
sent to be examined at some future occasion; and many of the 
latter would act very wisely in not marrying. It may be added 
that there are vast numbers of young men in France, who although 
passed as fit for military service, ought unhesitatingly to be rejected 
on account of weakness of constitution.” 

Again, M. de Nadaillac, in his Affaiblissement de la Natalité, 
says, “ The mortality among young men between the ages of 20 
and 25 in France is exceptionally high. This is a phenomenon 
which is not observable among any other nations, and as it is 
clearly evidenced by the returns relating to the whole of the 
department, it is difficult to believe that it can be produced by 
anything but the exigencies of military service. The army, even 
leaving out of consideration the circumstances of war, is one of 
the most powerful causes of the impoverishment of the race, and 
it may be added, of all the European armies the French contains 
the largest proportion of invalids, for while in Prussia or Italy 
the daily average of invalids is as high as 40 in every 1,000, in 
France it exceeds 46, and the death-rate is even higher, being at 
the rate of 6 per 1,000 in Germany, and 10 per 1,000 in France. 

“ Tuberculosis, typhoid fever, and dysentery are as much to be 
dreaded as the fire and sword of the enemy, and have wrought as 
much mischief, and the death roll of the French soldiers who 
succumbed to various maladies in the Crimea and in Italy, during 
the campaign of 1870-71, or in Tonkin, is unquestionably a very 
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long and sad one. One of the causes of the excessive mortality 
among our young soldiers is undoubtedly the weakness of the 
constitution of the men who are called to serve under the flag. 

I have frequently expressed my strongest disapproval of the fatal 
tendency to swell the numbers of our army, to strive after quantity 
at the expense of quality. Young men have frequently been 
declared fit for military service, when their thoracic development 
left much to be desired, and their height was barely up to the 
minimum standard. These weak and frail individuals are subjected 
to severe discipline and excessive work, work harder in many 
cases than they have ever been put to in their lives, and under 
which they frequently break down. Again, the living is not that 
to which many have been accustomed ; the food given is even in a 
vast number of cases insufficient to nourish their enfeebled frames. 
On this point I may observe, that official documents relating to the 
period comprised between the years 1727 and 1789 show that the 
quantity of rations supplied to each soldier averaged 182 kilograms 
a-year. At the present time this quantity is reduced to 100 kilo- 
grams—a reduction of nearly one-half. To sum up, the inhabitant 
of the rural districts is suddenly transported to an industrial centre, 
which is in itself an unhealthy change for him; the inhabitants of 
the towns, those which are large manufacturing centres especially, 
are too weak to undertake the arduous labours of a military life, 

they are unable to bear the fatigues of long marches, and it is to 
this cause which may in great measure be attributed the crowded 
state of our hospitals, the excessive mortality, and the weakening of. 
the vital forces of the nation.” 

It may of course be urged that these causes of depopulation are 
not confined to France alone, but are to be found in almost every 
country ; that the increase of expenditure and taxation is universal; 
and that the system of protection and enforced military service 
exists evervwhere throughout Hurope with the exception of 
England. But when we examine the condition of each individual 
country, we are enabled to estimate at their true worth the favour- 
able causes which have neutralised or retarded the action of the 
depressive causes. In Russia, the abundance of her natural 
resources; in Germany, the suppression of her internal customs 
dues. Finally, in studying the aggregate returns of the movement 
of the population, we are forced to the conclusion that these 
favourable causes are gradually becoming less powerful, and that 
the falling off in the population of which France has so grievously 
to complain will soon become universal. Take Germany for 
example ; we find in this country that the annual increase, which 
averaged 550,993 during the period 1875-84, had fallen to 321,301 
in the year 1885, and in England, according to the Registrar- 
General’s returns, the number of births show an equal tendency to 
diminution, and a Russia the falling off is even more marked, for 
we find that from 1815 to 1835 the annual increase of the Russian 
population was in the proportion of 1°44 per cent., from 1835 to 
1856 1:21, and from 1858 to 1883 in the ratio of 1°14 only. The 
same phenomenon is observable in the old States of the American 
Union, and this is sufficient to show us on what a slender basis any 
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predictions as to the development and future proportion of the 
forces of various States founded upon the comparative returns of 
the birth-rate are built up. It is assumed that the population must 
continue to increase everywhere in the same proportion, while as a 
matter of fact the rate is essentially a variable one. It is as ridiculous 
to attempt to predict what will be the number of French, Germans, 
and Russians existing at the end of the twentieth century, as it 
would be to foretell the number of horses, oxen, and sheep. 

Coming next to the question of its effects, it may be asked 
what, in an economic point of view, that is from the point of view 
of the development of wealth and power, is the condition of a 
country in which the reproduction of the race is insufficient for 
the requirements of the markets, and in which the deficit is made 
up by immigration? Is the condition worse or better than that of 
a country where the population increases too rapidly and becomes 
superabundant, and where the excess is removed by emigration, 
aided by an increasing mortality? To this question politicians, 
and even very many statesmen and physicians, unhesitatingly 
reply, that the insufficiency of the human production is one of the 
greatest evils, and that immigration is one of the most fatal 
remedies. “Of the grand réle that France has played in the 
past,” says M. de Nadaillac, ‘‘of the decisive influence which she 
has often exercised in the direction of races, what will remain ? 
We cannot pretend to ignore what will be the intensity of the 
struggles which await the generations who will take our place, or 
the greater efforts that each nation will have to make to maintain 
its political and economic supremacy.” ‘It is the stranger who 
fills our gaps,” said Dr. Rochard, ‘‘and this introduction into our 
midst of elements frequently hostile is an invasion in disguise; it 
is a menace for the future. A race which is obliged to recruit 
its forces from amongst others speedily loses its commerce, its 
character, its manners, and its individuality.” Without pretend- 
ing that the insufficiency of the human production is an unmixed 
blessing, and that we should applaud the obstacles to which it is 
due, and foster them with care, we incline to the belief that it is 
by no means so great an evil as a superabundance of the popula- 
tion; we may add that immigration, which is a consequence of it, 
appears to us more favourable than emigration to the development 
of the ‘wealth and power of the country. 

In countries of immigration, such as France and the United 
States, the majority of the population are unquestionably in easier 
circumstances than the inhabitants of those countries from which 
the supplies of immigrants are drawn. For it is evident that 
emigrants do not leave their native land with the idea of living 
less comfortably in a foreign country. They leave it rather with 
the object of improving the conditions of their social and material 
well-being, or with a view of obtaining a better field for the 
employment of their capital. What then are the effects of the 
migration from the point of view of the interests of the countries 
of emigration and immigration? or to confine the question within 
narrower limits, does foreign immigration result in a gain or loss 
to France ? 
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Unfortunately there is an absence of statistical data relating to 
the ages and profession of the thousands of strangers who bring 
into the country their labour and capital, or who come to spend 
their money in France. It is however an established fact that 
the majority of the immigrants have arrived at a productive age, 
and this majority is largely composed of Belgian, Swiss, German, 
Italian, and Spanish labourers and artisans. Those foreigners 
with independent means who reside with their families in Paris, 
Nice, &c., constitute a relatively insignificant minority; and the 
most determined opponent of immigration will hardly complain, 
any more than the hotel keepers and shop keepers, of the 
preference given. to France by the English, American, or Russian 
moneyed classes who come to spend their incomes in the country. 

It is the invasion of the mass of adult workmen, stigmatised 
by the socialist writer M. Jules Guesde as ‘‘robbers of national 
labour,” which excites the apprehension of Doctor Rochard. But 
supposing that instead of importing this million of adult workmen 
who have come to make up the deficit in the population, France had 
reared them herself, what, may it be asked, would it have cost her? 
To obtain a million of men twenty years of age, about 1,300,000 
children must have been born into the world, and what is the 
average cost of rearing, education and maintenance of a child 
and an adult until he reaches the age of 20? According to an 
estimate made by M. Maurice Block in his Traité théorique et 
pratique de Statistique, every child under the age of 5 costs the 
community 400 frs. a year; each youth from 5 to 20 years of age, 
after making allowance for the value of his labour, costs 100 frs.; 
while every individual male or female from the age of 20 to 60, is 
estimated to produce about 1,000 frs., and each person of 50 and 
above, deduction being made of the expenses to the community of 
persons over 70 years of age—z20o0 frs. Leaving on one side the 
amount, which, by no means inconsiderable, would be expended in 
the maintenance of 300,000 children dying at various ages before 
the attainment of their twentieth year, and which would be 
entirely lost, and only taking into account the charges incurred in 
rearing and educating the million of adults, we arrive at the 
enormous total of 3,500 million frs. It results therefore that a 
sum of 3,500 million frs. has been saved by France importing work 
people already grown to a productive age instead of rearing them 
herself, and has not this again contributed to a great extent to the 
expansion of ‘a public and private wealth such as the world has 
never known?” Without wishing to establish any invidious 
comparison between the human race and cattle, is it not evident 
that if France had received from neighbouring countries a million of 
oxen gratis to make up for the deficiency of her live stock, she 
would have benefited very considerably at the expense of Switzer- 
land, Belgium, &c., where the cattle had been reared ? 

It is true that a certain number of these immigrants return to 
their native country, and fewer would probably return were the 
naturalization laws a little more liberal, but for the most part they 
do not leave until the decline of their productive faculties, and in 
the meantime they have created in France an aggregate of wealth 
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superior to the aggregate of the wages they received there, and 
this must naturally be so, as otherwise the labour would neither 
have been required nor paid for. Is it just to accuse them of 
demoralizing the native population to the extent of making them 
lose their “character, their manners, and their individuality P” 
The mixture of races has never been considered, that we are aware, 
as a cause of deterioration, and it would be idle to pretend that the 
invasion of the Franks into Gaul, and the Normans into Hngland, 
had compromised the future of these two countries. It is hardly 
necessary to add, that one of the principal causes of the superiority 
of Parisian industry is in great measure to be attributed to the 
crowd of work people of every nationality who bring into the 
great centre of production the assistance of their particular 
aptitudes and of their versatility of genius. 

We will now compare the condition of affairs in France and 
that existing in a country of emigration such as Germany. In 
the latter country the number of transatlantic emigrants leaving 
during the period comprised between the years 1871 and 1884 rose 
to 1,309,272 persons, while immigration into Germany is relatively 
insignificant. There can be no question that, in a country where 
there is an excess of population or in which the production exceeds 
the requirements of the home markets, emigration is beneficial ; 
it removes the surplus Jabour which overstocks the markets and 
depresses wages. It is a remedy for the evil of superabundance, 
but at the same time it is a very expensive remedy. 

According to the estimates we have already formed, 1,300,000 
emigrants would represent in cost of rearing and education a 
capital of 4,550 million frs., to which must be added the value 
of the property that these emigrants would take away with them, 
and which at the lowest may be estimated at an average of 
100 frs. a head. This therefore would represent a sum of 
6,000 million frs. lost to Germany in the space of fourteen years. A 
certain number of emigrants might of course be under 20 years of 
age, but, on the other hand, it must be borne in mind that the 
1,300,000 emigrants to which we have referred only represent the 
transatlantic emigration, while thousands of Germans—and of 
these nearly all are adults—annually leave their native land to seek 
new homes in the neighbouring countries of France, Belgium, 
Holland, and England. It must also be remembered that an 
aggregate of 1,300,000 emigrants implies a number of births 
greater by one-fourth (of every 100 persons born in Prussia, 
26°11 per cent. die before attaining the age of 20, while in France 
the mortality is only represented by a proportion of 21 per cent.), 
and that in estimating the general difference in the rate of 
mortality and consequently in the capital expended for each child, 
and which is lost to the community, it will be found that the 
amount lost to Germany during the space of fourteen years, 1s 
considerably over than under the 6,000 million frs. at which we 
have placed it. 

Will it be said that this drain has not only the effect of 
relieving Germany of her superabundant population, but that in 
dispersing the German race over the face of the habitable globe, it 
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has the effect of increasing the power of Germany, and contributes 
to a very vast development of German commerce? We are of 
opinion that on those two points considerable misapprehension 
exists. There are certainly many Germans in the United States, 
but the English race, old and new, is much more largely repre- 
sented. It is essentially British emigration that has made the 
United States, and can it be seriously urged that the power and 
wealth of England has thereby benefited ? If instead of flowing to 
the United States, the current of German emigration were directed 
to the colonial possessions of the mother country, it would no more 
contribute to an augmentation of the power of Germany, than 
British emigration to the English colonies, which afterwards 
became the United States, has contributed to the wealth and power 
of England. As long as the colonies are poor and weak, as long as 
they are unable to meet their expenses, they are tolerably well 
satisfied with the connection existing between them and the parent 
state, and any proposal for their dissolution would be considered as 
not only ill-timed but absurd; but when they feel sufficientiy 
strong to govern and to protect themselves, they at once strive to 
become independent, and, as a rule, do not display too much 
generosity in their future dealings with the mother country, 
They refuse to receive its productions, as Australia and Canada, 
which are partly emancipated, are now doing, and do not scruple to 
declare war, as the United States has on more than one occasion 
been on the point of doing with England. Does then emigration 
to national colonies or to foreign countries really contribute as 
much as is pretended to the development of foreign commerce ? 
On this point we cannot do better than look into the trade of 
France and the United States, both countries of immigration, and 
that of Germany, a country of emigration, and if we compare the 
returns, we shall find that there is no appreciable difference in their 
development. 

It is only within the last two or three years that the trade of 
Germany has commenced to exhibit a more rapid development 
than that of France, and we may add that, from the point of view 
of the extension of influence, there is an emigration which is more 
prolific than that of man, the emigration of capital. France, like 
Holland and Switzerland, exports more capital than she imports, 
and by thus acquiring property abroad, together with the influence 
which is naturally attached to property; in participating in the 
administration of railways, mines, and other industrial enterprises 
that she establishes in foreign countries, she certainly gains more 
influence, and creates for herself relations infinitely more favourable 
to her commerce than if, hike Germany, she confined herself to 
supplying other lands with copying clerks, writers, and scavengers. 

It is however urged, and from a military point of view at least, 
insisted upon, that the superiority in the rate of increase of the 
German population gives Germany an immense advantage over 
France. Is this really the case? Whilst foreign immigration has 
effected for France a saving which at the very lowest estimate 
must be placed at 3,500 million frs., the constant drain of 
emigration has deprived Germany, during a period of fifteen years, 
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of a sum of more than 6,000 million frs. While France receives, 
without having to bear the necessary expenses of raising it, the 
annual tribute of vital power from neighbouring countries, 
Germany on the contrary, has had to provide for the expenses 
incurred in rearing, educating, and maintaining the hundreds of 
thousands of able-bodied persons who assist in augmenting the 
producing power of foreign countries. The latter has impoverished 
herself to the extent of 6 milliards, while France has enriched her- 
self by 35 milliards, and if the former country has not been more 
weakened, it is because she possessed in the interval an economical 
government, and one which devoted considerable attention to 
husbanding the resources of the population; but she will, in all 
probability, soon lose even this slight advantage, for the protec- 
tionist policy of Prince Bismarck has increased the burdens of the 
majority of the population, at the expense of a minority composed 
of landed proprietors and manufacturers. The increase of the 
standing army in time of peace will not fail to produce a similar 
effect. But, it may be asked, is it not with men that war is made, 
and is there not abundant evidence to testify to the fact that the 
victory remains always with the big battalions? True, but to put 
these big battalions into the field, to train, feed, and provide them 
with the costly equipments, what is necessary? A large expendi- 
ture of money. It is only in exceptional cases that a struggle 
between one great nation and another is decided in a few weeks, or 
even a few months, and when it is prolonged the victory always 
remains with the nation that possesses the most money. For 
example, Napoleon commanded a much larger army than the 
English, the Czar Nicholas disposed of more men than France and 
England, the secessionists of the Southern States, at the commence- 
ment of the struggle, had a much larger army than the Northerners. 
This, however, did not prevent the Emperor Napoleon, the Czar 
Nicholas, and the Southern States of the American Union, from 
being defeated. They were vanquished by capital. It is evident, 
therefore, that more capital and fewer men should be produced, 
and that is the reason why, from a military point of view, the 
countries in which there is a deficient population, and where the 
gaps caused by it are filled up by immigration, are in a position far 
more favourable than those where the population is superabundant, 
and where the exvess is removed by emigration, and an increased 
rate of mortality. 

We come next to the question of the remedies to be employed 
in checking the alleged depopulation. Although prudential con- 
sideration in the matter of population has had a visible effect in 
France in raising the standard of material well-being, and notwith- 
standing the fact that the wealth and power of the country, in the 
Same way as in the United States, has been greatly augmented by 
the constant influx of healthy and adult immigrants, yet there are 
to be found politicians, doctors, statisticians, and even economists, 
who profess to be grievously alarmed at the present condition of 
affairs, which they speak of as lamentable in the highest degree, 
and they predict the inevitable and speedy decadence of France 
unless measures are promptly devised for remedying the evil. 
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But the question arises, how is the existing state of things to be 
changed? What steps must be taken to encourage Frenchmen to 
multiply more rapidly, and to become like the Germans a people 
capable of furnishing ample contingents to emigration? There is 
only a very limited choice of methods to be employed. It might 
of course be possible if not to prohibit the introduction into the 
country of foreign workmen, at any rate to subject them to a tax 
more or less prohibitive; it may be done by encouraging persons 
to exercise less prudence and forethought in the formation of 
matrimonial connections, or again in the case of married people 
‘by the neglect of the influence of moral restraint, by giving a 
bounty to those who bring up the largest families, or by imposing 
a tax on celibacy. 

These various measures of artificially encouraging the principle 
of increase have each of them their partisans The establishment 
of a tax on foreign workmen appears however to be the one most 
‘in favour at public meetings, it having formed the subject of 
numerous proposals submitted to the legislature, For example, 
at a public meeting held at Arles on the 7th November last, a 
resolution protesting against the invasion of foreign workmen was 
carried unanimously. At this meeting the chairman suggested 
that the Government should be petitioned to impose a tax of 
20 frs. a head on each foreigner settling in the country; that 
foreign workmen should be excluded from all public works; that 
the number of foreigners employed by companies subsidised by the 
State and by private employers should be reduced; and finally, 
that a quadruple tax should be imposed on aliens who have resided 
over five years in the country. 

Let us now briefly consider these suggested remedies. In the 
first place, what would be the effect of a tax on foreign workmen P 
It would undoubtedly result in restricting the number arriving 
in the country, and in increasing by the amount of the tax the 
general standard of wages. This effect of a protective duty is 
produced sooner or later, but it invariably manifests itself first 
when the article taxed is one of prime necessity, and secondly, 
when the home production of this article is insufficient for the 
consumption. This is what renders the duties on corn and meat 
so particularly objectionable. The primary effect of a duty 
protecting “national labour” would therefore be to raise the 
standard of wages in France, and at the same time to encourage 
the multiplication of the wage-earning classes to the delight of 
the philanthropists, protectionists, and populationists. It is hardly 
necessary however to add that their joy would be short lived. 
This first effect of the principle of protection would inevitably 
bring in its train another which would operate in a totally different 
direction. The artificial raising of wages would complete that 
which the return to agricultural and industrial protection had 
only commenced : it would increase the cost price of all products, 
and would render French industry less able to compete with its 
rivals on foreign markets; its outlets, already restricted, would be 
still further contracted; the production would diminish, and with 
it the demand for labour; wages would fall to their old level, 
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and probably even lower; and if, in the interval, protection and 
high wages had induced an increase of births, an increase of 
privation and of mortality would speedily disembarrass the market 
of this useless supplement. It would be the crisis which appears 
everywhere and always as the second result and the reverse side 
of the medal, of protection. 

This inevitable crisis, the fiscal measures having for their object 
to render marriage obligatory, would contribute to aggravate the 
evil of it, admitting that they had any efficacious result, and they 
would inevitably contribute to bring about a deterioration in the 
quality of the population. The principal causes which are instru- 
mental in restraining men from marrying are admirably analysed 
in Herbert Spencer’s Social Science, in which the following passage 
occurs :— 

“We have but to consider the circumstances which in many 
cases determine marriages, and those which in other cases prevent 
marriage, to see that the connection which the figures apparently 
imply is not the real connection. Where attachments exist, what 
most frequently decides the question for or against marriage ? 
The possession of adequate means. Though some improvidently 
marry without means, yet it is undeniable that in many instances 
marriage is delayed by the man, or forbidden by the parents, or 
not assented to by the woman, until there is reasonable evidence 
of ability to meet the responsibility. Now of men whose mar- 
riages depend on getting the needful incomes, which are the most 
likely to get them? The best, physically and mentally, the strong, 
the intellectually capable, the morally well balanced. ‘Often bodily 
vigour achieves a success, and therefore a revenue, which bodily 
weakness, unable to bear the stress of competition, cannot achieve. 
Another influence tells in the same direction. Marriage is not 
altogether determined by the desires of men; it is determined in 
part by the preferences of women. Other things equal, women 
are attracted towards men of power, physical, emotional, intel- 
lectual ; and obviously their freedom of choice leads them in many 
cases to refuse inferior samples of men, especially the malformed 
and diseased, and those who are not developed physically and 
mentally. So that, in so far as marriage is determined by female 
selection, the average result on man is that while the best easily 
get wives, a certain proportion of the worst are left without 
wives. This influence therefore joins in bringing into the ranks 
of married men those most likely to be long lived, and keeping in 
bachelorhood those least likely to be long lived.” 

Fiscal laws which would operate in encouraging the marriages 
of the “inferior samples” of which Herbert Spencer speaks, 
might perhaps increase the population, but it certainly would not 
improve the quality. Finally, what is to be said of the bounties 
and medals which MM. Vacher and Jean David advocate as a 
means of encouraging the rearing of large families ? During the 
session of 1883, a proposal was made by MM. Vacher, Jean 
David, Levet, and Audiffred, that with a view of checking the 
depopulation of France, every father of a family of six children 
should be entitled to nominate one who should be educated 
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in a Government establishment at the expense of the State; 
that the civil law should not recognise perpetual vows of 
celibacy, and that consequently all bishops, archbishops, and heads 
of monastic institutions should be restrained from preventing the 
marriages of persons of both sexes living under their spiritual 
jurisdiction; that in every factory or workshop in which women 
are employed, there should bea place set apart for the reception of 
their children; that the various communes should assist unmarried 
women with children who have been abandoned by their seducers, 
and finally, that medals of honour should be distributed yearly by 
the Minister of the Interior to those persons, workmen and others, 
who bring up the largest families. M. de Nadaillac conjures 
French people to bring annually into the world 300,000 more 
children, and estimating at 3,500 frs. the average cost of 
rearing, maintenance, and education, this would represent a sum of 
1 milliard 50 millions. This amount therefore would have to 
appear in the State budget, and be distributed in bounties if the 
desired effect is to be attained. 

It is undoubtedly greatly to be deplored that those artificial 
causes to which we have referred, namely, the augmentation of 
public taxation, protection, and obligatory military service should 
combine to keep down the population in France, and more par- 
ticularly that they should have the effect of deteriorating the 
quality of the productive forces of the country. But it would be 
a fatal error’ to wish to encourage French people to exercise less 
prudence and forethought in the matter of population, a prudence 
and forethought which contributes more than anything else to 
maintain them in a position immeasurably superior to that of other 
continental populations. It is owing to the spirit of prudence and 
economy which urges them to create capital, rather than to bring 
into the world an excess of population destined to be removed by 
emigration, misery, and increased mortality, that France has been 
enabled to recover from her misfortunes, and that she is in a 
position to bear public burdens which would crush nations less 
prudent and less economical. What she has to fear in the future 
is not so much the falling off in her population, as the contraction 
of ideas, and the species of mental obliquity of vision which leads 
the country to protection and on the downward path to socialism. 
Hach day sees a weakening of the opinion that the public interest 
should alone be studied; politicians do not hesitate to sacrifice it 
to the necessity of augmenting the number of their votes, and they 
extend the privileges of the State in order to increase the places at 
their disposal with which to recompense their supporters; they 
increase the burdens which the general public have to bear, to 
satisfy a small number of electors at the expense of the large 
majority of the tax-paying community. 

Kven the landed proprietors and large employers of labour 
exercise their influence in the passing of laws which tend to 
increase their own individual incomes and profits at the expense of 
others ; and finally the workmen, following the example set them by 
their masters, clamour for the Ae ikion Sof foreign labour with a 
view to the increase of their wages, without pausing to consider 
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that by doing so they may be paving the way to the ruin of French 
industry. Hach one appears only to consider his own particular 
advantage, and endeavours without any scruple to satisfy it, to the 
detriment of the public interests, oblivious of the fact that the 
ruin of the latter must inevitably bring in its train the ruin of 
private interests. 

These then are the evils from which France is at the present 
day suffering, and which seriously menace the future of the 
country, and their effects are far more to be feared than the 
prudence and forethought of the French race in the matter of 
population. 


VII.—The Fires in London during the Year 1886, and the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 


Tue following particulars are taken from Captain Shaw’s 
Report for 1886, to the Metropolitan Board of Works, in con- 
tinuation of similar notices for previous years :— 


‘¢ The number of calls for fires, or supposed fires, received during 
the year has been 2,853. Of these 540 were false alarms, 164 proved 
to be only chimney alarms, and 2,149 were calls for fires, of which 
151 resulted in serious damage, and 1,998 in slight damage. 

‘These figures only refer to the regular calls for fires, or sup- 
posed fires, involving the turning out of firemen, fire engines, fire 
escapes, horses, and coachmen; they do not include trifling damages 
by fires which were not sufficiently important to require the 
attendance of firemen; neither do they include the ordinary calls 
for chimneys on fire, which are separately accounted for further 
on. 

“The fires of 1886, compared with those of 1885, show a 
decrease of 121; but compared with the average of the past ten 

ears, an increase of 246. 

‘‘ The following table gives the result both in actual numbers 

and percentages :— 
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Number of Fires. Percentages. 
Year 

Serious. Slight. Total. Serious. Slight. Total. 

1866........ 326 1,012 1,338 25 75 100 
ey Rae. 245 1,152 1,397 18 82 100 
POS an 235 1,433 1,668 14 86 100 
Ais ees 199 1,373 1,572 13 87 100 
dhe. 276 1,670 1,946 14 86 100 
eg ote 207 1,635 1,842 eee 89 100 
leaps. 120 1,374 1,494 8 92 100 
iS ae 166 1,382 1,548 ul 89 100 
Asa 154 1419 | 1,573 10 90 100 
ty Diet 163 1,366 1,529 II 89 100 
af Cee 166 1,466 1,632 11 89 100 
Arey dees 159 1,374 1,533 10 90 100 
7 Scans 170 1,489 1,659 10 90 100 
ven 159 1,559 1,718 9: 91 100 
‘BOA 162 1,709 1,871 9 91 100 
do} Bane 167 1,824 1,991 8 92 100 
EB 2 scott 164 1,762 1,926 9 OF 100 
feb peers 184 1,960 2,144 g 91 100 
"B4........ 194 2,095 2,289 9 91 100 
Obie ee 160 2,110 25270 4 93 100 
PSG 151 1,998 2,149 4q 93 100 








‘* The number of fires in the metropolis in which life has been 
seriously endangered during the year 1886 has been 136; and the 
number of these in which life has been lost has been 41. 

‘“¢ The number of persons seriously endangered by fire has been 
175, of whom 126 were saved, and 49 lost their lives. Of the 
49 lost, 29 were taken out alive, but died afterwards in hospitals 
or elsewhere, and 20 were suffocated or burned to death. 


¥ ¥% * ¥ * 


“The number of calls for chimneys has been 1,658. Of these 
565 proved to be false alarms, and 1,093 were for chimneys on fire. 
In these cases there was no attendance of engines, but only of 
firemen with hand-pumps. 

‘*The number of journeys made by the fire enone of the 
55 land stations has been 32,832, and the total distance run ‘has 
been 61,768 miles. 

“The quantity of water used for osinonietane fires in the 
metropolis during the year has been a little more than 10 million 
gallons, or about 45,000 tons. Of this quantity, nearly 14,000 tons, 
or about a third of the whole, was taken from the river, canals, and 
docks, and the remainder from the street pipes. 

‘‘ During the year there have been g cases of short supply of 
water, 10 of late attendance of turncocks, and 10 of no attendance, 
making altogether 29 cases in which the water arrangements were 
unsatisfactory. 

‘“‘ This is a considerable improvement on the previous year, in 
which there were 39 such cases; and I have great pleasure in 
recognising the successful exertions of the water companies and 
their officials in the matter. 
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“I have also, as usual, to express our great obligations to the 
metropolitan and city police, whose cordial and energetic co-opera- 
tion has never failed us at any time. 

“The strength of the brigade is as follows :— 


55 land fire engine stations, | 4 street stations for street duties. 
4 floating or river _,, 105 watch boxes. 
26 hose cart stations. 589 firemen, including chief officer, 
127 fire escape ,, second officer, superintendents, 
4 steam fire engines on barges, and all ranks. 
45 land steam fire engines. 16 pilots. 
77 six-inch manual fire engines. 66 coachmen. 
37 under six-inch manual fire engines, | 131 horses. 
28 miles of hose. 28 telegraphs between fire stations. 
63 hose carts. 39 telephones “f 
3 self-propelling fire floats. 54 alarm circuits round fire stations, 
4 steam tugs. with 347 call points. 
7 barges. 3 telegraphs to police stations. 
146 fire escapes. 18 telephones rs 
9 long fire ladders. | 14 telegraphs to public and other 
9 ladder vans. buildings. 
> 3, trucks 20 telephones to public and other 
1 trolly for ladders. buildings. 
I 3 engines. 15 direct fire alarms to public and 
12 hose and coal vans. other buildings. 


11 waggons for street duties. 


“ The substitution of telephones for telegraphs, which was com- 
menced some years ago, still continues, and though for financial 
and other reasons carried out only gradually, has proved a great 
advantage. We are now proceeding more rapidly, and I anticipate 
that before the end of 1887 the change will be completed through- 
cut the whole of our system. | 

‘The number of firemen employed on the several watches kept 
up throughout the metropolis is at present 113 by day and 244 by 
night, making a total of 357 in every twenty-four hours; the 
remaining men are available for general work at fires. 

‘Our list of wounds and other injuries for 1886 is, as usual, 
very heavy; but the nature of the work, and the way in which it 
is always carried out, involve a certainty of numerous accidents. 


* * * * * 


“A reference to the figures in this report will show that the 
total number of calls, including those for actual fires, supposed 
fires, chimney fires, and supposed chimney fires, has been 4,511, or 
more than 12 a day, all of which have been attended by firemen 
with suitable appliances. 

‘In addition to the fires we have kept 130,305 watches of 
twelve hours each, have maintained all the machinery of the 
brigade in working order, written several thousand reports and 
letters, and carried on a variety of other work. 

‘This represents a severe amount of labour for so small a 
force, but all ranks have worked cheerfully and well; and I trust 
that the result may be considered satisfactory.” 

* ey fo wala % on 
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The following particulars (a, b, c) are obtained from the tables 
appended to the report, viz. :— 

(a) The fires classified according to occupations, arranged in the 
order of frequency of occurrence; to which are added, for the pur- 
pose of comparison, the corresponding figures for the three previous 
years :— 


ese me 


Number of Fires. 
































Number. Occupations. "a trabie Ark tae J aa 
1886. | 1885. | 1884.| 1883. 
Lae IW AES DOUSEs ise iis cs eencenscsegedsisesvecsess>s 535 | 558 | 580 | 440 
Dio 4 AaOU QUNOB oss se) zaratrs casey caereoetapategsesvaserse 297 | 295 | 309 | 256 
Sy Dt AN ACLIR ALL OTS ott terete eee ae ees oe capndn asda SE by ris 65 
Pe RA VIICOLS cote tertae cata me ee tetas tana Sstooneeaecs 49 | 89 28 42 
5 | Boot and shoe makers ......2.......::cccsccceeeeeeees 46 | 26 26 30 
GCAO TAL CLOUT INST cc sos ie cttcdses seat acunssersechenss 41 44° 52 48 
v | DJTAPOT | can vnarcaseecees so eT UVa eh Me TiS Sacked spate nee 37 35 35 40 
8 | Tailors, clothiers, and outfitters .............. 33 | 33 34 27 
tira SL MOCCR DIE). eet et eres 5-2 -sezeceenton Np tensenoers 32 | 30 33 13 
10 } Confectioners and pastrycooks................00 27'\ 28 17 33 
MLR PB Ul Ore 0s. 5osteetetee tates confor 9 soc taaaansaeestorsons 26 |oBl 26 35 
A? st Colies homses, ofS ..i ieee Fy bearsP-.ncsnes soroases 26 | 28 20 46 
DB oP riniberts peaaesetsvibeveaehe cso cocoke nse ace bnemesnaenees 26 | 18 25 14: 
DAPe se LODACCONISES (5 os iercerst~cesessbivaccntes Basbenzaeentsn: La226 | 229 24 22 
DUMPS RCTS cere re ere ee eee tee eae cater 22 \0527 23 30 
Gm Cabingl makers 2 .s.tr cases nek wens cree ons 21 | 26 28 28 
Pee) CUSMOIENS Rive eo eet nse eee ioe eer 20 | 10 19 30 
18 | Greengrocers and fruiterers ..............:008 zo | 22 38 34 
BE t EE) LCOS Boa. .edeteaogcves ase ers eee ees 20} 32 28 16 
20 | Booksellers, binders, and stationers............ 19 23 20 21 
7A TE S15 1) CO rere Ne hs Me neehS Heater Prey ks 18 ¢| S19 25 12 
Beye. 1 COTH Cealere: s..s:savec tectestestiatccreseatae pipet 22 16 
23 el PB ried, fish SHOPS srasecceat eae esreesea eat eres ton 27 17 8 
24 | Public buildings, not theatres .................... 16} 18 13 8 
2.91) Retreshment rooms Azria. aos Ae ane 15 | 24 24 13 - 
20 mR DOCTS LOD MOCDORS coves tyvgausianas<saetyssectegcmretet 14 | 138 24 19 
fea El airdressera (gc 14 scietiesesses noel toree 14} 19 14 5 
28 | Hotels and club house..... ......ccecseee coseeeee 14 | 22 6 13 
29 | Provision Merchants-...........csecsscsescsoceseceeses: 14 7 13 12 
DETAR POC HOO LS 2 UE, coesecvovsecerstwomdbedten eth ctr nica: Sateen 14} 10 12 8 
31 | Under repairs and building ............ cee 14} 21 31 32 
CMAN AVY APOMOUSES., .Nc.2.cc: Noise: tar -euante ee iap inset ae pee 3s) 13 | 27 
33 | Carpenters and workers in wood................ 13 | 24 9 14 
34 | China, glass, and earthenware dealers........ 13 | 12 10 12 
35 | Furniture makers and dealers ................00 ¥34, 216 15 17 
BR aH ATTN SLOCK | 6.2505 -<5:s2s pans atencPeteesadee 12 dee 17 10 
37 | Engineers and machinists.....0..0......ccsceee TL SiuELO) 20 15 
SOCMMMTE RLALLOE mccersesee rts ccetarttesosetedsetres-citerirctters cote 11 | 10 9 9 
39 | Milliners and dressmakers. .................:c0000 11 | 14 9 22 © 
1,638 | — — — 
Remainder, varying from 9 to 1 ........ 511 | — — — 
2,149 hie aioe a 





(b) The fires classified under the causes to which they have been 
assigned, and arranged:in the order of frequency of oceurrence :— 
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Causes, pirate 
ITETIOWIS wearscarsnsg dans ip detesdasvuese rests fisshnaaatsTagh icland fesse a sedceetey ices iNeN ST Ton 400 
2. Lamps (not gas) and lights (thrown down) ......ccscsssscsesseseseseeesscesseeseees 403 
Bema AS (UT VELIOUS WAYS) 22. scnceychdceeceocsninnsscngoarsogsiinsgarsensaorsaéees pieensenepsderseast st 221 
<1 LSM GSip ance at he yas aneicr geede ty Bene Medi ee tetlt at ttre oe ills Peed rs CNBR 149 
5. Defective, or improperly set—flues, hearths, stoves, &C. ......sscssesecsseeeees 143, 
(TOROS 2 ERE en Bin ipl Se A OE ACE nu opie Mi fons Petty aan a a Voc Ve pete wee 11g 
7. Overheating of—flues, ovens, furnaces, boilers, stoves, &C. .....c.ccccseseees 69 
B= Children playing with«fire, matches, &, ..........cscccsosescceoterecesssssesnsnsarseoa 68 
9. Boiling over, or upsetting of fat, pitch, Ke. ............... She leh heeled cn Po! 52 
MR TAE LY OF 8 CRU rerrmntt ceed Prceetcnrees erat across sacssdeerea wskeateesestedethesserenssteece sees sto acorons 49 
11. Airing linen and drying stoves _......... f Sop ir ete RSS tr Ne Ale obec Pe seeyy. 30 
MPM ENCLL IP SELLOBEOEG me sa cette secs sce ices athe seoeeviaes secs tan toe tonotcopeTeseesdh oelectec sub ey 27 
MELO LIS MGS NRCE IVE Sieg cat cctrervattenttcrssmeeattens otis verte Ceadt cis stacrtekery Soci reteies 22 
hd TIES gs TROT ATS NR Sars il ae Ae el eh 8 5 Sa A ie oe PR 19 
15. Spirits, or vapour of spirits, in contact with flame ..0......eseeeeeeeee 12 
BRITO RAUL AR Betas CtAicss coach ccessenscertay soso cosone sap vece contacoved hers oaddeonctdadeocsedsnsbone 8° 
17. Fire, clothes coming in contact With ......icsecsssssssssssscssssscccscsesssessacscseseees 6 
BAU TIGLION Of MACUINENY® ..5.)..d..cbd ede acds tes vesatedeesta adel desadedst cases vbesebosidesoicceies 5 
HOE POMLGNOGUS APTIIGION /.<.,..c:c0e0ot toeesbttecrhedsth secant Leccct hs seeds sadevbodeates tabsovubbvoctves 5 
eer ERULL LATE E UND DLSUNy astro sessscsesscceth ter seabed tc ca totoctesdotetuesaessatecectecadocessessittersskecs 4 
SEM DEORACGTLOTIM cd, i ctioin ss sockn, Ltr ucRT TAI toh a titvorsieccdoNentde vealosccteeoM beds Shade 4 
22. Lime slaking by rain and otherwise ........sssscccsscosscsscescssesenessosesscesessasoes 4 
Sea AaR LUTE BBL WOR ki scnas vssnevsenivin caviar teva tvenNaeNereTebouAeUrsbv Tita devnirevedtlevieieiiwaveste 4 
MIgSCELIANCOUS, WATVIN DIOR 3 GOCE cet.s yecsttn keer nsconsscseconevieressacayartvencasess 26 

PED IEA Meret -ch ake scnasacerenseatasasiogeltcssevasnvarss 2,149 


(c) The following table giving the totals of the fires for each 
day of the week for the last ten years, shows on the average that 
the largest number of fires occur on Saturday and the smallest 
number on Monday. The annual average number of fires for the 
last ten years 1s 1,955 :— 





Years. | Sunday. | Monday. | Tuesday. | Wednesday. | Thursday. | Friday. | Saturday. |. Total. 


| 


a 
1877...) 192 218 212 224 243 216 228 1,533 
7B... 4 260 191 298 234 214 236 253 1,659 
Weta 1 235 212 231 257 264 251 268 1,718 
*g0...| 288 | 262 253 259 254 | 266| 289 | 1,871 
78l....) § 270 267 315 288 279 253 319 1,991 
Sa:.-| 1) 20s 246 296 267 281 274 277 1,926 
783....] 297 334 309 318 269 295 223 2,144 
84.....1 296 330 304 335 338 340 346 2,289 
788 .200f 2°33 1 319 321 338 326 300 335 2,270 
O0.a 294 293 294 | 817 306 304 341 2,149 


i ——— 


Total...| 2,748 | 2,672 2,806 2,837 2,774 |2,735 | 2,978 |19,550 
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VIL—English Literature in 1886. 


Tue following particulars are taken from the Publishers’ 
Circular of the 31st December, 1886, in continuation of a series of 
similar extracts for previous years :— 


“On the last occasion we had pleasure in remarking that the 
almost universal depression of trade did not seem to have affected 
the production of books. This year, as the reader will observe; 
the total number shows a decrease of some four hundred books. 
As the preparation of a volume in many cases is spread over a 
considerable space of time, 1t may well be that the stagnation of 
business has made itself felt, but we are pleased to notice signs of 
a revival, not so much in the production of books as in the selling 
of books. At the same time the increasing number of magazines 
and newspapers which is presented for a reader’s attention, must 
unquestionably exert an influence, and the newspapers often give 
such summaries of new works, and extracts from them, that a lazy 
man seems almost absolved from going to the books themselves. __ 

‘‘The analytical table is divided into fourteen classes; also new 
books and new editions.” 





1886. 





Divisions. ’ New New New New 
Books. Editions. Books. Editions. 


Theology, sermons, biblical, &c................ 636 aa 1 616 136 








Educational, classical, and philological... 533 119 458 Lids. 
Juvenile works and tales.............scsessseveee 671 142 390 co 
Novels, tales, and other fiction ............... 455 240 755 214 
Law, jurisprudence, &6. ......:.ccsseseeeeeeeeees \ 72 57 18 15 
Political and social economy, trade and 210 43 914, ss 
EOUIINIOLCE. corner nck ay cae ere eee 
Arts, sciences, and illustrated works........ 264 109 132 46 
Voyages, travels, geographical research..| 169 70 178 43 
History biggra ply .dcc.! is. vssuevessrenseieeiae 375 106 282 68.3 
Oeury Hil GHG CLAS. 15.06.1504 daveerseseees 118 46 60 33 
Year books and serials in volumes ........ 337 10 291 3 
INPSCICING, SULUOLYs CC. P.ndecesvsncpstseoaysareaye 116 a4 114 57 
Belles lettres, essays, monographs, &e...... 146 74 | 128 341 
Miscellaneous, including pamphlets, \ 205 35 348 £5 
MIO U BOLTAO US Urasusastacsectnrestssetacsecsseveccact 
4,307 11338 3,984 1220 
GMa UN ores PEE 
5,640 5,210 
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Analytical Table of Books Published in 1886. 
Total of 
Subjects. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.|June.|July.| Aug. | Sept.| Oct.| Nov. | Dec. aetna 


Theology, sermons, \ 


biblical, &c. ........ 


— cal, and _ philo- 


- Educational, po: 
EEA aS epee 


_ Juvenile works and 
oo eee 


Novels, tales, and 
other fiction ........ 


Law, jurisprudence, } 


economy, trade 


- Political and social 
and commerce .... 


_ Arts, science, and 
illustrated works 


Voyages, _ travels, 

and geographical 

— research............00 

_ History, biography, 

BENS 0as0se case aserveseens 
Poetry’ and at 


AINA —ceesevcevsccvees 


Year books and 
serials in volumes 


_ Medicine, surgery, 
&e. 


Ceeeeereoseeeerereveners 


Belles lettres, essays, 
monographs, &c. 


cluding pamphlets, 
not sermons............ 


Miscellaneous, ssf a 


for the Year. 


—_—— | —_—— | ——<— - | ————| ——_ | ———_ | ———_ | | | | | 


¥*23| 45| 44] 465} 65) 51| 27] 22] 29] 79] 87) 99) 616 
TIO) tee tS Veo ete IB I ei GO IL 1212017436 





Tae te fe 

*13/ 35| 33] 47] 33| 41] 86] 18] 22] 68]. 70] 47] 458 

Pes eZ LAs ah 4415), 11 3 5| 10} 17}. 10) 114 
Rem Les Ye 

* 8, 4| 5 3 3 ane 3 |, 12}135}111] 95] 390 

To 2 1| — Qe a we coe eb) Lee be | LO 9} 55 
—— 445 

*21| 46] 58] 82) 49| 77] 75| 45| 53] 85] 55|109] 755 

+ 6| 14) 21) 27} 19/ 11] 19] 30] 12} 10) 14] 31] 214 
TS 98g 

*¥—| 2 Die Baer? 1} — Bre? bed as Be 8 

t 1 2) — aie. Baye M3 1} — 1 1 Tt} 15 
a 

* 5! 26] 27) 221 20| 22] 21 PIS Gy V7) AS 28 | 214 

t—| 5]. 6] 7 1| — 2|— 4/723 coil cera 
—— i 2G 

fA 1] 5 4} 9} 18] 19} 7] 10} 9} 28] 16; 182 

+ 6) — 3; 3] 4) — 5 4) 1 6 6| 8] 46 
— 178 

* 6) 10] 10] 14} 14} 25/14] 17] 8| 17] 18] 380] 178 

t—| 1) 2 3 5 4) 8] 4] 8 2h 3 8| 43 
— 221 

#10) 21) 220) 16) 120/722) 22) 14) 7) 27). 89) 63) 282 

Toot 2O.ll as fa CR age Gi 5} 47 6) 9}: 68 
Spee hk! 

* 3 6| 4 Oars 3 3 Te SILL 16 160 

ed yee a ie 1 5 Ge 3 5 i 1 1; 8| 338 
empath 

*32 | 36) 16) 518198119) 12 8| 12| 22] 29] 79| 291 

t—| —}|—f} 2);—}]—] — 1};—;}—/]—-—|]— 3 
Tiree 

* 3) 12 5 Pier £9) 164-13 7| 5| 16; 15] 114 

Zee oD ae 5 3 4) 6 Diese hiere ee lee bo Oe 
— 171 

* 4} 10] 18) 12 5] 16] 11 8/ 4) 6] 13] 26} 128 

+19} 16] 23} 44} 81] 27| 88] 18] 17} 438] 32] 43] 351 
— 479 

5| 238] 22} 26] 26] 40] 33] 20] 22] 22] 39] 60) 348 

+1 5| 4{ 10/ 8 5| 3 5 pela 2 pdb oO | + 59 
Sci coe ERE Gs Ci Dee | ote eee 
205 | 375 | 358 | 427 | 365 | 445 | 401 | 280 | 258 | 602 | 642 | 852 fae 


* New books. ~ ' + New editions. 
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TX.—International Statistical Institute. 


TuE following is the programme of the meeting to be held at 
Rome, in the Palace of the Ministry of Finance, from the 12th to 
16th April, 1887 :— 


Programme (Provisional) of Proceedings. 


1. QUESTIONS RELATING TO THE ORGANISATION OF THE INSTITUTE: 

a. Revision of the Statutes, as required by Article XVII of 
the present Code. 

b. On the best means of using the opportunities presented 
by the international meetings of the Institute during 
the Sessions, and in the interval between the Sessions. 

Note.-—The Council will submit proposals for the 
revision of the Statutes; but it invites Members to 
consider the above two subjects, and to communicate 
to if any observations upon them, which should be 
forwarded to the President before the 31st March. 

fteporter :—The President, Sir Rawson W. Rawson. 


2. Sociat Sratistics: Consumption of Commodities, as the 
measure of the well-being of individuals, families and 
nations. 

Reporter :—Dr. Ernest Engel. 
On the best method of measuring the social and economic 
condition of a country at any particular period. 
lteporter :—Professor von Neumann-Spallart. 


3. DemocrapHic Statistics: On the differences which exist in the 
published results of different censuses, and proposals for 
arriving at the means of an international comparison. 

fteporter :—M. Joseph K6rdsi. 
On the decrease of mortality and the increase of the 
average duration of life in Europe. 
Steporter :—Dr. Léon Vacher. 
On the fecundity of marriages. 
fteporter :—M. A. N. Kier. 


4. Historicat Sraristics: On the means of developing the study 
and collection of historical statistics. 
fteporter :—Dr. von Inama-Sternege. 
Investigations as to the condition and movement of the 
Population of France in the Eighteenth Century. 
teporter :—M. Emile Levasseur. 


5. PrepiaL Sratistics: On the best means of obtaining com- 
parable information as to the Division of Property, and the 
size of Agricultural Holdings, owned and occupied, i in 
different countries. 

Reporters :— Major P. G. Craigie. 
M. A. de Foville. 


6. Lasor Statistics: On the best means of obtaining comparable 


information on the Statistics of Labor in different countries. 
fteporter :—Mr. R. Giffen. 
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” Economic Srartstics: On the best means of obtaining Returns 
of Prices of Articles of Produce, Manufacture and Commerce, 
whereon to frame an “ Index Number,” for the purpose of 
comparing fluctuations in Prices at different periods, and 
differences of Prices in different countries. 


Reporter :—M. A. Beaujon. 


8 Sraristics or Finance: On the difficulties which hinder a 
statistical comparison of the Public Debts of different 
countries. 


Reporter :—M. L. Luzzatti. 


9, Commercian Sratistics: On the possibility and means of 
rendering more comparable the Official Returns of Foreign 
Trade in different countries. 

Reporters :—Mr. A. H. Bateman. 
M. Emile Caignon. 
Inquiry into the difficulties attending the investigation 
of the statistics relating to the circulation of the precious 
Metals in international commerce. 


Reporter :—M. Ch. Ferraris. 


10. Essay on the Consumption in Europe of modern Stimulants, 
Spirits, Coffee, Tea, Cocoa, Sugar, Tobacco, and the Revenue 
raised in the several States upon such cunsumption. 


Reporter :—Dr. O. I. Broch. 


11. BrsriocrapHy: On the possibility and means of preparing a 
Catalogue of Authentic Publications, official or other, in 
each principal Department of Statistics in different coun- 
tries. 

Reporters :—Sir Rawson W. Rawson. 
M. Maffeo Pantaleoni. 


12. Choice of place and time of holding the next meeting of the 
Institute. 


To the above may be added such other communications as may 
be received by the President before the 31st of March, and shall be 
placed by the Council upon the orders of the day. 

The definite arrangement of the order of discussion will be 
made by the Council. 


Address of the President, 68, CORNWALL GarpDENs, Lonpon, 8.W. 





X.—Notes on Economical and Statistical Works. 


The Theory of International Trade, with some of ats applications 
to Economic Policy. By C. Francis Bastable, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Dublin. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, 
and Co., 1887. 

This book contains a careful and thorough re-statement of 
perhaps the most intricate part of pure economic theory. Professor 
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Bastable, who occupies the Economic Chair in an University which 
numbered amongst its most distinguished alumni the two modern 
economists who took their stand—on the question of method at 
least—at what seemed to be the very opposite poles of thought, 
belongs, apparently, to that large and increasing school which 
endeavours to utilise the best results of the negative revolt made 
by Leslie against the “orthodox” school, while it adheres in the 
main to the “orthodox” doctrines and methods of treatment, of 
which Cairnes was so conspicuous an exponent. He admits, for 
example (preface, p. v), without hesitation, that “the whole body 
of economic science stands in need of a thorough revision, and in 
some of its parts, an entire reconstruction.” He condemns, as 
sternly as the most ‘‘ heterodox ”’ economist could wish (p. 120), 
the ‘‘ sweeping application ’’ of the conclusions of economic theory 
‘“‘to practice, which has been,” he says, “‘ the greatest weakness of 
the older English economic school.’ And he explicitly recognises 
(p. 140) the “interdependence” of social phenomena, and main- 
tains that ‘“‘ though economics is only one branch of social science, 
still it is connected with the other branches, and its cultivators 
ought to be able, to some extent, to deal with the problems of 
general sociology.” But on the other hand he does not wish by 
any means to abandon the hypothetical method—and here he 
justly claims (p. 23) the support of ‘“ Leslie as well as” Cairnes, 
of “Dr. Ingram as well as” Mr. Sidgwick. ‘The real error 
lies, not in the use of hypotheses but in forgetfulness of the fact 
that they are unreal, or, at all events, incomplete” (p. 24). We 
must not then ‘‘ throw aside the more solid portions of the older” 
(economic) “ building;’”’ but we must rather “utilise all sound 
material already existing, and as far as possible” “ preserve 
that continuity of development which is one of. the notes of a truly 
scientific system.” A captious opponent, indeed, might here 
object that the special subject of which Professor Bastable treats 
is scarcely a fair criterion by which to test the soundness of this 
position. For it is peculiarly calculated to bring into bold relief 
the merits of the “classical”’ school, and to throw into the back- 
ground its supposed characteristic failings. For in the first place 
it is in the department of international trade that English 
political economy has won its greatest practical triumph, although 
indeed, as Professor Bastable—in common with many others and 
especially Fawcett—points out (p. 128), the success of the Anti- 
Corn Law League was due not so much to deductive economic 
reasoning as to ‘appeals to specific experience.” Had it been 
possible that the majority of an electorate could—like Professor 
Bastable, following in this Ricardo, J. S. Mill, Cairnes, and 
Cherbuliez (p. 126)—have arrived at a practical policy of free 
trade by deduction from the economic theory of international trade, 
then the vitality of protectionism would have been likely to 
awaken far more surprise. In the second place, the fault which is 
most justifiably laid to the charge of the older economists—the 
fault, to use Professor Marshall’s succinct description, of regard- 
ing “man as, so to speak, a constant quantity,’ and the world 
as “‘made up of city men,” ‘did little harm so far as they 
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treated of money and foreign trade,” and did not proceed to 
discuss the relations of industrial workers. And in the third and 
last place, it must be noticed that the necessity of the deductive 
method might be recognised—even by the unorthodox—in a 
subject which Mill declares ‘‘ cannot possibly be made elementary.” 
Beyond the general stand-point thus taken up by Professor 
Bastable—which calls for notice because it is characteristic of 
perhaps the most promising tendency in modern English economic 
thought—there is little in this book which requires any detailed 
comment. The attitude adopted in the preface is consistently 
maintained. The orthodox theory is stated, in the main, in the 
orthodox way; but it is worked out more thoroughly than has 
generally been the case hitherto, and minor modifications of more or 
less value are introduced. A preliminary objection to the separate 
treatment of international as distinct from domestic trade is, we 
think, satisfactorily met. Bagehot’s definition of a ‘‘ nation in the 
economical sense” as ‘‘a group of producers within which labour 
and capital freely circulate,” is quoted with approval (p. 3); and 
while it is allowed that on this ground the theory is as applicable 
to “‘non-competing industrial groups” as to “nations,” and that 
special cases of difficulty may arise in determining ‘“‘ international ”’ 
boundaries, yet it is argued that the influences which go to 
produce a “‘nation”’ in the political, bear an intimate relation to 
those which go to form a ‘‘nation”’ in the economic sense; that 
there are special obstacles to the transfer of capital and labour—over 
and above the obstacle of distance on which Professor Sidgwick 
bases exclusively his re-statement of Mill’s theory (pp. 13, 34.)—and 
that these obstacles are likely to continue to exercise an appreci- 
able influence for some time to come (p. 163) in the case of 
‘‘international ’’ trade, and that therefore international trade is 
the “particular field in which the immobility of the industrial 
agents,” and its effect on the course of trade and the determination 
of values, “may be best perceived.” In. chapters 1i—v Mill’s 
treatment—which Jevons, no kindly critic, once said would 
‘‘nrohably be found to be the truest and most enduring parts 
-of his whole treatise’”—is closely followed, and on the special 
topic of the foreign exchanges, Mr. Goschen’s classical work is 
of course largely utilised. But it is to be noticed, among other 
modifications, that the expression “productive power ” is sub- 
stituted (p. 24) for “capital or labour ;” that Muill’s conclusion in 
the later exposition of his theory, that there might be more than 
one rate of exchange which might fulfil “the conditions of the 
equation of international demand,” is qualified by the considera- 
tion (p. 26) of the “ steadying effect produced by the existence of 
a large number of persons on each side,” and the consequent 
probability that the “equation of demand once satisfied will not 
be lightly departed from” (p. 27), and of the similar effect of the 
existence of ‘several commodities on each side” (p. 36); and that 
the influence of the laws of diminishing and increasing returns 
with regard to the cost of production, and of the existence of non- 
competing groups within the limits of a “nation” enjoying a 
monopoly which is broken down by the opening of foreign trade, 
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on the conditions of exchange, is carefully traced. In chapter vi 
there is an interesting and systematic discussion of a point which 
has not, so far as we know, been hitherto similarly treated— 
the influence of foreign trade on the internal distribution of 
wealth. The considerable effects of the importation of food on 
the ‘“‘unearned increment” of “rent” in old countries—to which 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu has attached so much—perhaps too much— 
weight, are noticed; and an analogy is established between the 
“evils”? inflicted by foreign trade on special groups of workers, 
and the effect of industrial improvements in general. The case for 
free trade is, as we have noticed, made to rest on a scientific basis, 
but a classification is attempted of the other general arguments 
advanced in its favour, and of the reasons for the continued 
popularity of protection. On the whole, Professor Bastable has 
managed to compress within the limits of 162 pages—together 
with some appendices on particular points—an adequate treatment 
of a wide topic; and he seems throughout to be as clear as the 
nature of the subject perhaps allows, and to be eminently fair to 
those from whom he differs in opinion. We think, however, that 
to his list of errata should be added on p. 26, line 4, “ buyer ” for 
‘seller’ (a clerical error reproduced from Jevons’s “ Theory ’’) ; 
that in the enumeration on p. 149 of the ‘‘ several able and well- 
known works” in which the “many fallacious pleas” for protec- 
tion ‘‘ have been refuted,” should be inserted Sir Thomas Farrer’s 
“Free Trade versus Fair Trade ’’—especially as the list includes 
such recent publications as Mr. George’s ‘ Protection or Free 
Trade ”—that in the references to Cairnes’s ‘‘ Leading Principles,” 
the edition should be stated; and that, although it may seem a 
small matter, and is probably due to an oversight, yet the mention 
of Adam Smith under the abbreviated form A. Smith (pp. 3, 124) 
appears to us to detract from the reverence which is due—and 
which Professor Bastable so amply pays elsewhere—to the “old 
masters’ of economics. 


Les Salaires au XIX° Siécle. By Emile Chevallier, avec wne 
préface de M. H. Levasseur. Owvrage cowronné par l’ Académie des 
Sciences morales et politiques (concours Rossi). Paris: Librairie » 
Nouvelle de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1887. 

The subject set by the Academy for the competition in which 
this book was successful, was calculated to elicit some contributions 
to contemporary statistics which would at least be interesting, and 
might prove of considerable value. The competitors were to 
ascertain by the aid of statistics gathered from different localities — 
and different periods of time, illustrating different economic 
conditions, the nature and causes of the changes which had taken 
place in wages. M. Chevallier’s book, which comes to us with the 
high recommendation of the approval of the Academy, and the 
praise of M. Levasseur, has, we think, succeeded in realising these 
objects. The method in which he has dealt with the question is ~ 
undoubtedly interesting, the statistical material he has collected 
is digested with care and judiciousness, and his conclusions appear 
to be generally sound. He divides his subject into the two heads 
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under which it naturally falls: (1) the nature, and (2) the causes of 
the changes in wages. He devotes a brief introduction to an 
examination of the basis on which the relation of wage-payer to 
wage-receiver rests; and here, although perhaps he adopts too dog- 
matic an attitude, he has little difficulty in showing that that basis 
is so natural—especially under the modern industrial régime of 
gigantic enterprises—that it does not appear likely to be replaced 
in any considerable degree by a system either of co-operative 
production or of industrial partnership. It is curious indeed, and 
very instructive, to find that in Paris, the sphere in a peculiar sense 
of co-operative production, a phenomenon exists which is almost 
identical with that which is in so many cases a prominent 
feature of societies of co-operative production in this country. 
For M. Chevallier states that even the French societies avail 
themselves of the aid of regular wage-earners, who have no 
claim to a bonus on their labour, when they wish to extend their 
business operations. He confirms moreover the suggestive remark 
of M. Leroy-Beaulieu, that industrial partnership is rather to be 
regarded as a supplement of the wage-contract, than as its sub- 
stitute, for the profits thus shared bear a very minute proportion to 
the wages earned, and are to wages what salt and pepper, oil and 
vinegar are to bread and meat, a kind of “condiment,” which 
imparts a relish to food, and renders it healthier and more agree- 
able, but does not of itself constitute food. M. Chevallier then 
proceeds to discuss the first of the two sections into which he 
divides his subject; and here again he has little difficulty in 
arriving at the conclusion that the great change which has 
affected the wage-contract in the present century, has been the 
steady and considerable increase of average wages. “La hausse 
des salaires,” has indeed been, he remarks, the most con- 
spicuous economic phenomenon of the last half-century, although 
at the time when he is writing that phenomenon has been for the 
moment apparently eclipsed. Despite of the difficulty of obtaining 
satisfactory statistics of wages (‘‘une des plus grandes lacunes 
que l’on rencontre lorsque l’on s’oceupe des questions economiques 
et sociales,” to use the words quoted by M. Chevallier from 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu), and despite of the additional difficulty of 
interpreting those statistics when discovered, there can be little 
doubt that the conclusions obtained by independent lines of honest 
and impartial inquiry, must agree in testifying to the fact of a 
decided improvement in the average condition of the working classes 
during the last half-century—the period to which for the most part 
M. Chevallier limits his researches—however widely they may differ 
in their estimates of the amount of that improvement. The dimen- 
sions then of the “economic gulf” between rich and poor appear 
unmistakably to be diminishing instead of increasing, when they 
are viewed in the calm light of statistics. The rich are not growing 
richer, and the poor poorer, as socialist writers are so prone to 
maintain, although they characteristically evade the crucial 
difficulty of defining what they mean by “the rich,” and what 
they connote by ‘“ poverty.” The economic tendency seems on the 
contrary to take an opposite direction, and to assume the form of a 
VOL. L. PART I. Eg 
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‘“‘ decreasing inequality of conditions,” as M. Leroy-Beaulieu, of 
whose researches M. Chevallier very frequently, and naturally, 
avails himself, has so forcibly maintained. ‘‘'The progress,” indeed, 
‘‘of the working classes,” has recently received the strongest and 
most authoritative confirmation in our own country by the report 
of the Depression of Trade Commission. And in this book 
M. Chevallier arrives at a similar conclusion, on the evidence of 
statistics diligently gathered not merely from his own country— 
where he supplies among other evidence some interesting figures 
collected by personal inquiry—but also from Australia, and the 
United States, from Germany and from England, where he relies 
for a great part of his evidence on the papers contributed by 
Mr. Giffen and Mr. Jeans to this Jowrnal. There has been, he 
maintains, a decided rise in average wages, even of women; and a 
most significant point—due probably to the levelling influence of 
education—is that the increase seems to have been greater in the 
case of the smaller than in that of the larger earnings. Nor is this 
rise In wages merely nominal; for the average hours of daily and 
of weekly work have been generally reduced—although we cannot 
here entirely agree with M. Chevallier, when he argues that the 
English observance of a Saturday half-holiday ‘se rattache aux 
habitudes religieuses Anglaises.” And again there is no increase 
on the expenditure side of the average workman’s balance sheet 
which can be justifiably said to counterbalance the increase in his 
receipts. His “standard of comfort” has indeed undoubtedly 
advanced, and his wants are more numerous and expensive. 

But this is in itself evidence of improvement; and we might 
readily concede to the socialists that in the sense of satisfying his 
possible desires, the working, and indeed almost every, man was con- 
tinually in a state of “ poverty,” without accepting or endorsing 
their pessimistic views of social progress. The growth of agencies 
for saving; the increase, noted in Hngland by Mr. Humphreys, in 
the average duration of life ; the concurrent extension of the services 
rendered by the State to the working man, and decrease in the 
taxation levied from him, are used by M. Chevallier, in the same 
way as they have been employed in England by Mr. Giffen, to 
illustrate and confirm this conclusion. But what are the causes of 
this advance P? Can an adequate answer be found in the economic 
theory of wages ? and if so, why is it that modern socialists, unlike 
their predecessors, claim to derive their conclusions directly from 
economic science? It is to questions like these that M. Chevallier 
virtually supplies an answer in the second part of his book. He 
throws aside of course the old economic theory of wages, and he 
justly points out that it was this theory which was the “fons et 
origo” of the “brazen law” of the socialists. But he might 
have added that the version which Marx and Lassalle gave of the 
Ricardian theory was a garbled revision of their own, and by no 
means an authorised version; and that a careful student of Ricardo 
might have refuted them out of Ricardo himself. He quotes again 
with approval from M. Leroy-Beaulieu the words, “ toute la théorie 
du salaire est 4 refaire dans la science économique;” but his own 
treatment would rather justify M. Levasseur’s qualification ‘‘qu’elle 
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est toute 4 réviser.” The older economists were indeed, as he 
remarks, following Professor Walker—confronted by circumstances 
peculiar to the times in which they lived, and they generalised 
from those circumstances; but they also caught momentary 
glimpses at least of the truth. M. Chevallier himself finds his 
“minimum limit’ to wages in the Ricardian formula, “the cost of 
the production of labour,” although he gives to the formula, as 
Ricardo himself did in some passages of his works, an elastic 
interpretation. ‘The maximum, on the other hand, he discovers in 
productivity of work; and he very justly points out thatit is to the 
extension of this limit that modern industrial improvement has so 
largely contributed. Between these two limits competition, subject 
to the steadying influence of custom and law and public opinion, 
exercises its effects; and it is partly because the laws and public 
opinion, which once favoured the masters, now incline if anything 
to the side of the men, and partly also because of the special 
power of combination and strikes, that the workmen have been 
able to raise wages from the lower limit towards the higher, while 
that higher limit itself has been extended with the progress of 
invention. This is the key which explains, and we are inclined to 
think correctly, the increase of wages. 


Materialien zur Erliuterung und Beurteilung der wirtschafilichen 
Lidelmetalverhilinisse und der Wahrungsfrige. 2nd edition, revised. 
By Dr. Ad. Soetbeer. xii + 123 pp., 4to. Berlin, 1886. 

It need hardly be said, considering Dr. Soetbeer’s authority in 
regard to the precious metals, and as an economist generally, that 
this is one of the most important statistical contributions, which 
has yet appeared, to the so-called silver question. We propose 
merely to give our readers a summary ot the more important 
contents. We have first of all tables of the Production of the 
Precious Metals from 1493-1885, with detailed tables of the Pro- 
duction of Gold and Silver from 1851-85, both in quantity and 
value, followed by explanatory notes of the production in the 
various mining countries. In part ii, dealing with the Relative 
Value of Silver to Gold, Messrs. Pixley and Abell’s tables of the 
price of silver in London during the past thirty-four years are 
reproduced, together with a table of the relative value calculated 
therefrom ; these tables are followed by historical notes on the 
relative value of silver to gold, going back to almost prehistoric 
times. The Application in the Arts, &c., of the precious metals 
is then dealt with, including coinage in all countries and the 
industrial consumption. The United States tables on the Indus- 
trial Consumption of the metals are quoted very fully; the author 
also calls special attention to the enormous absorption of both 
gold and silver going on in India, and gives very full tables 
bearing on this portion of the inquiry. Dr. Soetbeer considers 
(p. ix) the Annual Consumption of gold in the Arts to amount to 
g0,000 kilograms (about go tons). Part iv deals with the Move- 
ments of gold and silver to and from the various parts of the 
world, and the author concludes (p. x) that the approximate agree- 
ment, during a long period, of the statistics of the United States 
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and Great Britain in this respect, gives a good basis for positive 
principles in fixing the movements of the precious metals. The 
Reserve of gold and silver and its Circulation in civilised countries 
are statistically described in part v, and here the author enters 
into a minute inquiry into the state of the Bank Reserves in every 
country from 1851 to date, and he concludes that in respect to 
metal reserves France holds the best position; he also comments 
on the smallness of the banking reserve in relation to the enormous 
business transacted by the banks (p. x), and points out that in 1877 
the bank reserve of gold in the world was 3,500 million marks 
(175 million pounds) against 5,040 million marks (252 million 
pounds) in 1885, while the total reserve of the precious metals at 
the end of 1885 (p. 77) was 21,207 million marks (1,060,350,000l.). 
In part vi Discounts and Course of Exchange are dealt with, and 
in part vil, the most important of all, Dr. Soetbeer deals with the 
Changes in the Prices of Commodities in general, and with the Pur- 
chase Power of gold during the last thirty-five years. This includes 
the prices paid to builders and builders’ labourers in Hamburg from 
1848 to date; the salaries paid on the Prussian State railways 
from 5th November, 1850 to 1886, followed by a series of tables of 
the prices ranging in every year from 1851 to 1885 of 114 com- 
modities in ordinary use, inclusive of 14 articles of British export. 
On p. xi it is stated that in respect to the purchase power of gold, 
the changes in the common cost of living, labourers’ wages, salaries, 
house and land rent (from 1851 to 1885) do not by any means 
show the same rising tendency so overwhelmingly exhibited in the 
wholesale prices of commodities. On p. 117 the author tells us that 
of the 114 articles enumerated, 51 had risen 5 per cent. in 1885 as 
compared with 1847-50; 55 had fallen more than 5 per cent., and 
the remaining 8 showed no appreciable change; compared with the 
period 1871-75, the year 1885 shows a rise of more than 5 per cent. 
im 10 articles, a fall of more than 5 per cent. in go articles, and an 
inappreciable alteration in 14 articles. On the whole the author 
has avoided as much as possible the giving of any positive conclu- 
sions—however well able he is to do so. Nevertheless the work is 
a monument of useful industry, which, as a reliable statistical fund, 
will be much sought after. In the appendix the author describes 
the main features of the monetary systems in use in various 
civilised countries. The supplement to the Materialien consists of 
graphic representations of the statistical tables above mentioned. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics. Published for Harvard 
University. No.1. Boston, October, 1886. 

In the September number of the Journal we commented on a 
series of new reviews dealing more or less directly with economical 
subjects, and we now offer a hearty welcome to a new American 
journal for which we have no counterpart in England. Professor 
Dunbar opens the Quarterly Journal of Economics with a paper, 
worthy of its position, on the Reaction in Political Economy. The 
author defends the old deductive methods and conclusions of Mill 
and Ricardo, and considers (p. 18) that the temporary stoppage in 
the progress of the science is in a great measure due to the timidity 
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of those who have had the teaching of the science in charge. He 
describes (p. 26) the new departure as in fact a development of the 
existing science, under the influence of a strong reaction against 
tendencies which had prematurely checked its advance. If, how- 
ever, certain works, such as, say, for instance, Marshall’s Hconomics 
of Industry were as well known in America as it is in England, the 
statement (p. 27) that the “current political economy needs to be 
brought into closer relation to the life of to-day,” would not have 
needed penning. In connection with this article the reader should 
peruse the abstract, in the appendix, of Professor Wagner’s views 
on the Present State of Political Economy. The second paper is 
by Mr. Arthur T. Hadley, on Private Monopolies and Public Rights, 
and deals with the railway question in the United States. The 
last paper is by Mr. 8. Dana Horton, on Silver. before Congress in 
1886. In the Notes and Memoranda there is (pp. 86—91) a short 
important contribution on the American Legislation for Labour 
Arbitration during 1885-86. This is followed by an interesting 
letter from Mr. Arthur Mangin on the State of Economics in 
France. Pp. 103—112 are devoted to a classified. list of recent 
publications upon Economics. 


Ministére des Travaux Publics. Album de Statistique Graphique 
de 1885. Fol. Paris, 1886. 

This is the eleventh annual volume issued by the Ministry of 
Public Works, and deals almost wholly with the year 1883. Nor 
labour nor expense have been spared in the get up of the coloured 
diagrams of which this atlas consists, and it may well be described 
as an édition de lume of the statistics of the carrying capacities of 
France, as exemplified by her railways, canals, shipping, tramways, 
and omnibuses. Plate 6, which is a new one, analyses the number 
of passengers on the railways, and plate 7 gives for the same year 
the movements on the World’s railways, indicating the tonnage and 
passengers carried, as well as the number of tons and passengers 
carried per head of the population of the various countries. Great 
Britain and Ireland head the latter list with 19:2 passengers and 
7°5 tons carried per inhabitant, while the United States ranks 
o'r higher in tonnage, but 13 less in passengers carried. Although 
this plate and the accompanying table is based on the statistics of 
the Commission Internationale, other sources have been drawn from, 
and thus it comes about that in consequence of an error in the 
total of the population of Australia (2,080,000 instead of 3,090,000) 
this continent is credited with a passenger rate of 18 instead of less 
than 13 per inhabitant. In spite of the care and elaborateness 
with which the plates have been prepared, when a statistical 
graphical atlas of this sort is not supplemented with statistical 
tables, its practical value is remarkably small, and this fact is well 
exposed by means of plate 21, showing the workings of the French 
tramways from 1880 to 1884. By means of coloured proportional 
sections, the reader can see at a glance the proportionate original 
cost of construction, the mileage run, the receipts, expenditure, 
and profits or losses, all worked out to scale, but even with the aid 
of the accompanying linear graphical diagram, he cannot without 
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the aid of a pair of compasses and a scale measure attain to any 
degree of accuracy in obtaining figures for purposes of comparison 
elsewhere. In fact, the whole of this work might easily have been 
compressed into some fifty pages of statistics, at’ probably one- 
twentieth the cost, and produced in less than half the time. No 
author’s name is mentioned throughout the work. 


Théorre de la Monnaie. By Leon Walras. xii + 123 pp., 8vo., 
diagrams. Lausanne, 1886. | 

Twenty years ago Professor Walras was a supporter of mono- 
metallism in the monetary system and wrote vigorously in its 
favour; since that date he has by slow, but decided, degrees come 
to adopt the views of the bimetallists. In the present’ pamphlet 
he calls attention to the fact, that, the theory which he now claims 
to be the only good one, finds independent support in various 
countries from men of divers views, and he then proceeds to 
describe the eight successive stages, from his article Du numéraire 
et de la monnaie in 1874 to the one now before us, in which he has 
developed his views, in order finally to arrive at the theory that a 
monetary system of a country should be based on a gold standard 
with a silver regulating coin. The bulk of this little work is 
devoted.to a mathematical demonstration of this theory. 


DL’ Impét sur le Revenu. Rapport fait au nom de la Commission 
du Budget... By Yves Guyot. xii + 346 pp., 8vo. Paris, 1886. 

The report set forth in these pages with such detail was pre- 
pared at the request of the Budget Commission, and had for its 
object the investigation of the various schemes of taxation of 
revenue and capital which have been proposed in France since 
1871. The author, however, does not by any means confine himself 
to the period elapsing since the above named date, but diseusses 
also very fully some of the financial plans of the first republic, as 
well as giving frequent notes of schemes of still earlier date. He 
gives and analyses the figures of the sums at present raised by the 
direct taxes on land and personal property, and then discusses and 
explains the British income tax, the income taxes in the German 
States, the property tax in Italy, the tax on income and capital 
in the Swiss cantons, and the tax on capital in the United 
States. The information under these headings is very clear, and 
is given with great fulness of detail, that of Germany especially so. 
M. Guyot also scrutinises, in the course of his investigations, the 
capital values of the United States, of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and of France. In the appendix, amongst other matters, the author 
gives a French translation of the Income Tax Act of 1853, and of 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Act of 1886. In the course of 
the investigations, M. Guyot points out that in no case has any 
country succeeded in imposing a tax on income completely and 
solely, and that in every case the burden is inequitably distributed. 
If he was opposed to an income tax before he began these special 
studies, he is all the more opposed now, and he concludes, that to 
raise the necessary funds the taxes on landed property should be 
increased ; at the same time he proposes that certain encumbrances, 
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which lie in the way of an easy transfer of land, be lightened. One 
of the arguments which appear to have led him to desire the 
increase of taxes on landed property may be seen on p. 47. Sup- 
posing the price of a hectare (2°67 acres) to have been 100 frs. in 
1789, he shows how at successive periods it has risen until it had 
reached to 365 frs. in 1880 (a decline of 35 frs. since 1874), and he 
then goes on to point out that the land tax has only risen in the 
proportion 100 to 125 during the same period, showing a difference 
in the progression of the value of the land to that of the total landed 
tax of 240 to 100. Another argument apparently affecting his 
decision may be found on p. 248. He finds the value of the produc- 
tive land of Belgium to be 9,431 million frances; also that the area of 
France embraces 52°8 million hectares, and that of Belgium 2,945 
thousand hectares. From these figures he argues that if Belgium 
had the same area as France, her capital value would be 168,795 mil- 
lion francs, which is a proof that the capital value of France is 
capable of considerable increase, in other words that the land can 
be further taxed. Lastly (p..89), that the landed taxes in England 
are 74 per cent. heavier than in France. The author must have 
bestowed a great amount of labour on his work, for which econo- 
mists will in due course be very grateful. 


Das wirthschaftliche Leben der Volker. Hin Handbuch tiber Pro- 
duction und Uonsum. By Dr. Karl von Scherzer. 756 pp., 8vo. 
Leipzig, 1885. 

In attempting a revision of his work on the economico-statistical 
results of the “ Novara” Expedition, published about twenty years 
ago, the author has, by the very extensiveness of his subject, been 
drawn into the publication of what is an entirely new book. We 
have in fact before us a statistical encyclopedia of the production 
and consumption of the more important commodities as they 
appear in the world’s commerce. More than two-thirds of the 
volume are taken up in the description of the career of articles 
drawn from the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and in the course 
of the process the author enters into the details of their origins, 
the quantities exported, their distribution and final consumption. 
Let us take, for example, the article sugar, which occupies 
pp. 103—118. Starting with an account of the British imports 
and exports, Dr. Scherzer gives the statistics of the consumption 
per head for the individual civilised countries. This is followed 
by a table of imports and exports for Europe from 1879-82. The 
statistical production of cane sugar is next gone into, every colony 
or centre of production being enumerated, and finishes with a 
tabular statement of the-whole world production of cane sugar. 
We are then treated to three or four pages on the production of 
beet sugar, after which come notes on the less important sugars, 
such as maple, sorghum, palm-sugar, &c. In a similar spirit 
coffee, straw, timber, hair, leather, silk, and a whole host of articles 
are dealt with. Pp. 491—612 treat of metals, coals, and other 
minerals, and are followed by a short chapter on chemicals, and 
one on machinery. The development of trade and the relative 
participation of the various nations in the same next occupy the 
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reader’s attention, and lead the way to a dissertation on the 
precious metals and the credit system. The last three chapters 
deal with means of transport and communication generally, such 
as canals, railways, posts, telegraphs, cables, and telephones, with 
emigration and colonisation, and the work winds up with an 
account of all the different monies, weights, and measures in use 
in commerce. A book of this sort, being as it is of the nature of. 
a statistical abstract, cannot offer anything that is new, and at the 
same time, on account of the large area over which it ranges, it 
cannot be brought quite up to date. It nevertheless remains a 
monument of energy, and forms a valuable book of reference. 


Die Hisenindustrie der Vereinigten Staaten. By Dr. HK. Reyer 
[Diisseldorf ?].. 27 pp.,.4to. 1887. 

This is a reprint from the periodical Stahl und Hisen. Therein 
Professor Reyer has given a very clear and compact statistical 
account of the past and present state of the Iron and Steel Trades 
of the United States, and has enhanced the value of his American 
investigations by the numerous comparisons he:so frequently draws 
between the relative productions across the water, in England, and 
on the Continent. In the very first of these comparisons he is. how- 
ever not quite so happy as we could wish him to be, as, for instance, 
on p. 1 he contrasts the:capital value: of the American iron and steel 
trade in 7880 with that.of Great Britain in /875, manifestly to the 
disadvantage of the latter country. With this exception the com- 
parisons are fair and certainly very instructive. We give some of 
his figures. In the United States. in 1484 of the total pig iron 
production (4°41 million tons) 14 million tons was aceomplished by 
means of anthracite coal, 2°3. by means of bituminous and mixed 
coal, and o'4h by means of charcoal; in 1840 the whole: of the 
300,000 tons cf iron made had been produced by means of charcoal 
alone. At the latter date it took 2 tons of charcoal to make 1 ton 
of pig iron, while at the present day 1 ton of pig iron can be 
produced by means of 1 to ;% of charcoal only ; and as: regards 
the comparison with the consumption of coal, forty-six years 
ago 3 tons of this fuel were necessary to produce 1 ton of pig 
iron, against half that amount of coal at the present day.. The 
remarkable expansion of the output of Bessemer steel is illus- 
trated by the fact that in 1885 out of a total manufacture of 
all kinds of steel amounting to 1,730,000 tons, 1,540,000 tons 
were of Bessemer steel,.the proportion between the output of the 
Bessemer to other steels being thus much the same as in Hngland. 
In connection with the rail trade, the author makes certain remarks 
which throw light on. some otherwise obscurely accounted for 
American railway accidents. He states that in consequence of the 
fall in the price of steel rails.since 1870, these articles are made of 
inferior metal, are hurried through the mills, and are hastily tested. 
The civil engineers are also to blame in this respect, neglecting to 
take cognisance of the altered conditions under which trains are 
now-a-days run; formerly, that is fifteen or twenty years ago, loco- 
motives of twenty tons weight were commonly in use, while now 
those with double the weight are driven over the same lines, and yet 
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the foot weight of the rails is the same as before, while the heaviest 
rails in use are only just equal to the lightest in use in England. 
He states that it has frequently happened that steel rails have been 
taken up which have not lasted as well as the iron ones of the 
good old times. Professor Reyer calls especial attention to the 
marked increase of the use in America of machinery in lieu of 
hand labour. In 1870for every working man employed 1°14 horse- 
power was necessary, while in 1880 the relation stood as 1 to 1:25; 
the increase is particularly noticeable in all handling of goods, and 
more especially in the removal of the more weighty ones. The 
iron and steel trade gave occupation in 1880 to 141,000 workmen, 
and employed 397,000 horse-power ; of the labourers 42,000 were 
engaged in the pig-iron trade, 83,000 in the wrought-iron, and 
16,000 in the steel trade. Hence according to the figures of pro- 
duction in these departments, every workman produces 82 tons of 
pig-iron, 80 tons Bessemer and Siemens’ steel, and 26 tons rolled 
iron. The author compares. these results with Germany and 
Belgium, where one man produces 33 tons and 48 tons of Bessemer 
steel respectively. As Dr. Reyer enters into the facts and figures 
of the tariffs, we may just mention that in 1885 San Francisco had 
to pay $42 for Pennsylvania rails, which could be landed there from 
England for $26! Of his remarks on the prices we need not 
enter here. We have picked the above information at random 
out of the pamphlet, but the reader must not therefore imagine 
that the author has treated his subject in the same haphazard way. 
The work is most systematically and carefully compiled, and even 
those who know all about the iron trade will find much material to 
think about. 
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Nachrichten iiber Industrie, Handel und Verkehr— 
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XIV Jahrgang, 1884, Heft 7. Das Communica- ERE ie Hungarian 
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Rechtspflege und die Bewegung im Besitz und 
Lastenstande der Realitaten im Jahre 1884 
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VILLE DE Pracus. Bulletin hebdomadaire de la—, et | The Statistical Bu- 
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VILLE DE Bruezs. Rapport sur |’ Administration et 
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France— 
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T “are . lic Works 
ramways, et divers.) Diagrams, 460. oe 
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Du droit regalien en matiére de mines, par 
A, Menant. Ftude sur Vhistoire de ’Impét fon- 
cier en France jusqu’en 1789, par F. Auburtin. + The Institution 
Le régime légal des associations en Suisse, par 
B. EF. Hulot. Ua Mission de l Adjudant- -Com- 
mandant Mériage 4 Widin en 1807-09, par Boppe. 
Les Associations musulmanes, par Meyer wecch vedere 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France— Contd. 
Annales de V Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques—Contd. 
No. 4. La Politique coloniale de Colbert, par) 
H. Pigeonneau. L’Union monétaire Latine, son 
histoire, par P. Fauchille. La Prusse et |’ Eglise 
Catholique de 1815 & 1870, par Vicomte #H. 
Begouén. De la Juridiction commerciale en 
France et dans les principaux pays, par C. Lyon- 
Caen. Etude sur Vhistoire de l lmpét foncier en 
France jusqu’en 1789, par FP. Auburtin wees bn Re 
Ile ae 1887. No. i De la Délimitation du ¢ The Institution 
rivage de la mer et de l’embouchure des fleuves 
et riviéres, par L. Aducoc. La Constitution alle- 
mande et l’hegemonie prussienne, par 4. Lebon. 
Les Congrégations religieuses, par H. Morlot. 
Les vallées frangaises du Piémont, par H. Gaidoz. 
Le Réorganisation de l’Impot sur’ les terres en 
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Germany— 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. } 
November, L836) ¥) aan, 88 702g sbuscencesssessesoastenbsevarse 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Neue Folge— 
Band vi. Gewerbestatistik des Reichs und der ! 
Groszstidte nach der Allgemeinen Berufszihlung 
vom 5 Juni, 1882. Theil 1. Gewerbestatistik des 
Reichs, ia pram slits, elas capi abiceaye ooarsoeoed gto 240 The Imperial Statis- 
Band xx. Waarenverkehr des deutschen Zollgebiets tical Bureau 
mit dem Auslande im Jahre 1885. Theil 2 und 3 
Band xxi. Statistik der Seeschiffahrt fiir das Jahr 
1885. Abtheilung 2. Seeverkehr in den deutschen | 
Hafenplatzen und Seereisen deutscher Schiftte........ 
Band xxii. Der Verkehr auf den deutschen Was- 
Berstragsen 1m Wa lre SSD (6c... s.sencce-osocenseonsNasbaose: 4 
Prussia. Preussische Statistik. Ixxxix. Die Bewe- 
gung der Bevolkerung, mit Einschluss der Wan- | The Royal Statistical - 
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Bureaus. XXXII Jahrgang, 1886. Heft 1 und 2. Oe 
(Contents.) Die sichsische Volkszihlung, 1885. a Li areas 
Supplementheft enthaltend Die Ergebnisse der brent eat pry 
Sachsischen Berufszihlung vom 5 Juni, 1882. ........ ) 

Berlin— 


Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin. XII Jahr- ) 
gang. Statistik des Jahres 1884 «0.0.0.0... .esccsees ie 
Veréffentlichungen des Statistischen Amts der Stadt— The Statistical Bu- 
Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille, und | reau of Berlin 
Witterung. (Current numbers)  ..........ceeeeeeeees 
FRranxrort. Jahresbericht ueber die Verwaltung des 
Medicinalwesens die Krankenanstalten und die “re 
Oeffentlichen Gesundheitsverhaltnisse der Stadt ( Phe Statistical Bu- 
Frankfurt AM. XXIX Jahrgang, 1885 oo. an 


Guatemala. Directorio de la Ciudad de Guatemala.) The Statistical Bu- 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Italy— | 
_ Annali di Agricoltura— 


1886, No. 84. Relazione sulle stazioni di a Thapirector.Ceneral 


Agrarie e Speciali fino a tutto l’anno 1885 ............ of Agriculture 


1887, No.118. Consigliodi Agricoltura. Sessione 1886 
Annali dell? Industria e del Commercio, 1887— 
Atti del Consiglio dell’ Industria e del Commercio. ) 
Sessione Straordinaria del 1886...............ccsseeseeceeees 
Sull’ Insegnamento Speciale per l’Incremento delle 
Pnclistrie oder Prahen ia ce. We crc csotonrcurseite ns nctcnevs 
Atti della Commissione d’Inchiesta per la Revisione 
della Tariffa Doganale. Parte Agraria. Fasc. 2. 
Parte Industriale, Fasc. 1—4. 4to. 1886 ........ poet! 
Atti della Giunta per la Inchiesta Agraria e Sulle con- 
dizioni della Classe Agricola. Vol. xv, Tomo 2. 
Indice Sinottico- Analitico degli Atti dell’ Inchiesta. 
ED eVbskojto's all Fete 6 aap varrpan Velie tare do be sable 2, hras recee sare one | 
Bollettino Consolare, Novembre—Dicembre, 1886. 
(Relating to) Argentine Republic—Rosario; Peru 
—Calloa; Switzerland; Sierra Leone; oes | 
Amsterdam ; Hgypt—Suez Canal; India—Bombay . ; 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e tea ae a aa 
Commerciale. Novembre—Febbraio, 1886-87. ........ Ital 
Bollettino mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli y 
Istitutid’Emissione. Anno XVII, Nos.10—12, 1886 ; 
PANO VALLE, NO, 3 LSS fairer eters heers kes oe. sans eats 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
Anno IV, No. 24, 1886; Anno V, Nos. 1—3, 1887.... 
Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di aleuni dei princi- 
pali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current numbers) 
Casse di Risparmio. Anno II.  Bollettino del 2° | 
BISTEGR DLO ESD: ricessaccus ceaarnce lata) euemtemnenttetsensetitengcem ereccahe 
Della Leva sui giovani nati nell’ anno 1865 e delle 
Vicende del R. Esercito dal 1 Luglio, 1885 al 
SO Giugno 1886. 40. coc lteteiscrrssresenssescossescsasennentace 
Esposizione Finanziaria fatta alla Camera dei Deputati 
dal Ministro delle Finanze, interim del Tesoro 
A. Magliani nella Tornata del 19 Dicembre 1886. 8vo. } 
Notizie intorno alle Condizioni dell’ Agricoltura. I] The Director-Gene- 




















Conti culturali del Frumento, 1887 ..........cccscssseeeeees ral of Agriculture 
Risultati dell’ Inchiesta sulle Condizioni Igieniche e ) 
Sanitarie nei Comuni del Regno. 2 vols. 1886 ....| mpoDirector General 


Statistica del Commercio Speciale di Importazione e di chee 
Esportazione. Dicembre, 1886, Gennaio, 1887 ........ oe Statistics of 
Statistica dei Debiti Comunali e Provinciali per y 
Mutui al 31 Dicembre degli anni 1882, 1883 e 1884 ) 


L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers.) Florence.... The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. Vol. ii, 1887— 
Fase. 1. Intorno alla definizione della ricchezza: 
H. D. Macleod; Di aleune Critiche mosse a 
mie teorie: A. Loria; L’Agricoltura siderale: 
D. Lampertico; La riforma monetaria in Hgitto - 
e gl’ interessi italiani: 4. Mortara; La Penisola 
dei Baleani: A. Bertolini; La Riforma al dazio 
Gels Pebrolio::* Fe AaeEe esti ccscssnvnersossectsocscsosetecs J 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Oontd. 
Italy—Contd. 
Giornale degli Economisti. Vol. ii, 1887—COontd. 
Fase. 2. Il carattere della scienza economica secondo ) 
il Signor Macleod: S. C. de Martiis ; La Teorica 
della cooperazione: L.Wollemborg; Appunti di 
un libero-scambista: 4.Bertolini; Le Casse di 
Risparmio italiane et il loro riordinamento legale: - The Editor 
C. Bottoni; Osservazioni sulla finanza italiana : 
M. Pantaleoni; Rivista della cooperazione : 
U. Rabbeno; Rivista dell’ Agricoltura: D. Lam- 
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Japan— . 

A Brief Review of the Operations of the Home Depart-] The Director of the 
ment in connection with the Cholera Epidemic oi} Central Sanitary 
the eighteenth year of Meiji (1885). Diagrams, 8vo. Bureau 

Eleventh Annual Report of the Minister of Kducation | The Japanese Lega- 
for the sixteenth year of Meiji (1883). 8V0. ........ tion, London 

nse tent pass henee for 6708 epee 


Netherlands— 


; Al At » . St J « 7 
Statistik der Geboorten en der Sterfte naar oa} Th Department of 


Leeftijd ende oorzaken van den dood in Nederland. A 
the Interior 


J uli—September, 1886 ....seosesresrrerereersseseresrsresenees 


Bijdragen von het, Statistisch Instituut. No. 3, 1886.] The Statistical In- 


LW O06 J AAV ZAG dors tanibncds byseayhoessedgevorsnessensesvvahesnyssyep stitute 
Russia— 
Agricultural Year-book for 1886. Part 2. (In| The Department of 
RRVeBie)) SOUR DAN Berean olen cs iathcntesvertontruss can} cal bnnrtcas Agriculture 
Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (Current weekly 
numbers.) (In Russian.) 1887 .ussesrscsserseorescsrees M. A. Vessélovsky, 
Reglement Définitif du Budget de lEmpire pour St. Petersburg 
VOXETCICO 4. SSO, 0 LAV een se rae tnnn nash 025 pranspiiliive 


Renseignements sur la Propriété Fonciére dans les 
Gouvernements de la Vistule. Tableaux Statis- | The Central Statis- 


tiques. (In Russian and French.) 2 vols., 8vo.' 1886 tical Committee, 
Statistique Financiére de la Russie en 1862-84, (In Ministry of the 
Russian and, Brenig) siSO0 tise srkieriav oor» Aeeseabdonsavetete Interior 


Statistique des Recrues, 1874-83. (In Russian.) 8vo. 


Spain— 

Boletin Mensual de Estadistica Demografico-Sani- 
taria de la Peninsula e Islas adyacentes. Afo VII. 
Abril (contains ‘‘ Balance Demografico-Sanitario de 
Nacimientos y Defunciones ocurridos durante el 
quinquenio ultimo de 1880-84”), Mayo—Junio, 


The Department of 
Health, Ministry 
of the Interior 


BBO Mie mines ate ph antans phenedbebe ial ic his "in-rtunlovSiasto arin spb ‘ 
Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento, 1886-87— 
Sheet 24. Swansea, Lisboa y Mendoza ...........csecesseees 
DST SOW ie irae take rea tena hey at Caan « vastaiup ng bd coe sal 
OATES SUS Sa TEEPE Ae li IAN RAE entacirk: hag 
B PING CASELG, ts sini hnaseeanecnn dtr tac obs tu tas dob vakunaatly Soak 


ptr) hte mn Munich, Rotterdam, Cardiff... 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Spain—Oontd. 


El Boonomista,  Afior TT; Not So S8F iss dcednsseeh vorctacahs The Editor 
Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Setiembre 


vy Octibre, LSSG a sigeaetnchesstboaeeremaarateastystas secs caesseroenes } The Society 


Sweden and Norway— 
Norway— 
Norges Officielle Statistik. Tredie Rakke— 
17. Uddrag af Aarsberetninger fra de forenede 
Rigers Konsuler for Aaret 1885, 18t—4,e 
Hefte. (Consular Reports) .....scccscererecr 
27. Beretning om Skoleveesenets Tilstand i Kon- 


geriget Norge for aaret 1881. (Public 
EDS EYULOUHON) Soi dust cose i betwebreer seated Bes ia dget bey 

28. Oversigt over Sindssygeasylernes Virksomhed bg 
i Aaret 1885. (Lunatic Asylums)_............ The Central Statisti- 


cal Bureau, Chris- 


29. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Fiskerier 1 Fat 
tiania 


Aaret 1885 samt Beretninger angaaende 

deres Drift m. V. (Fisheries) ..............00008 

30. Tabeller vedkommende Folkemoengdens Be- 

veogelse i aarene 1881-85. IV. Tabeller 

for Aaret 1884. (Movement of Population) 

Statistik Aarbog for Kongeriget Norge, Sjette 

Aargang 1885-86. (Statistical Yearbook) ............ 

SwepEn— 

Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 

B. Rattsvisendet. Chefens fdr Kongl. Justitie- 

Departementet Underdaniga Hmbetsberat- 

_telse 4r 1885. (Judicial Statistics) 0... 

G. Fangvarden, Fangvards-Styrelsens under- 

diniga Berittelse for 4r 1885. (Prisons) .... 

K. Helso-och Sjukvaérden. Ofverstyrelsens dfver 

Hospitalen underdaniga Berittelse fér ar 

EBRD, < (Lunacy became sar caiteliats esa vnsaxence 

L. Statens Jernvagstrafik. Trafik-Styrelsens un- 

derdiniga Beriittelse f6r ar 1885. (Rail- | The Central Statisti- 


WAVE.) DIAG AT Cyne Cammian Ove Urivershetos vine cal Bureau, Stock- 
N. Jordbruk ock Boskapsskétsel ... fér ar 1886. holm 
(Agricultural Statistics) .........esreesereereres 


P. Undervisningsvisendet. Berittelse om Statens 
Allmanna Liroverk fdr Gossar lisedret 


1878-79, 1879-80. (Education) .........c 

Q. Skogsvasendet... fér &r 1885. (Forests.) 
DS QTAING s,s toro he anaecqehaetea elite vis cedesiy in Searasoucpy veep 

§. Allmanna Arbeten... fér ret 1885. (Public 
VON RH) s “5 iaseandgceatearreaea teh ereaaarinivlgaes-gdiosene 
Statistisk Tidskrift. Nos. 2,3, 1886. 8vo. ........... 
Embetsberittelse fér &r 1875, 1877. Diagrams, 
BEML, BGOsecrcares atibeatale Vee aur bememaae Me efhobepsherhs edie io secunps 


Beriittelse till Kongl. Medicinalstyrelsen om — 
Allminna Helsotillstandet i Stockholm under 
Bret LT y, PIG SWoneinsannsaede oisdecineonrsechusaness 


United States— 
Department of Agriculture. Monthly Reports on the | The Department of 
Condition of Crops, &c. Nov.—Feb., 1886-87. ........ Agriculture 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States— Contd. 

Annual Report and Statements of the Chief of the ) 
Bureau of Statistics on Commerce and Navigation 
for the year ended 30th June, 1886. Part 1. Foreign 
Commerce, Immigration, and Tonnage. (Containing 
Tables of Average Export Prices, 1855-86; Foreign 
Commerce with other Countries, 1860-85 ; Exports. 
and Imports, Values, 1843-86; Immigrants, Num- 
ber of—, 1821-86; Merchant Tonnage, 1789-1886, 





| Lhe Bureau of Statis- 





BOC): Oe Bee eeenencateseee aero ee che es ih sen emer nee ise seatonetontya aes ee eaa tress D 
Annual Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics | Aes hee Rr 
on Foreign Commerce for the year ending 30th og ods 
JUNE; LOS) ee cede te een ce hanes rome dessicated 
Quarterly Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics relative to Imports, Exports, Immigration, and 
Navigation for the three months ending 30th Sep- 
tember, 1886. No, JeOUSs6:87 linea... glee 
Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. 
Noss5 and (6) 1886-87 sain dai essecsp do nA cea 
Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency. ..| The Comptroller of 
December, 1886. Diagram, 870. 2..........:..cceccsseeneres the Currency 


Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on thie} 
State oi the Finances for 1886. Vol. i. Finance. The Secretary of the 
Vol. ii. Collection of Duties. Diagrams, 8vo. ........ 
Annual Report of the Supervising Surgeon-General of ) TheSurgeon-General, 
the Marine Hospital Service for the fiscal year 1886.+ Marine Hospital 


Treasury 


Mlapiand Ciaerainy SVOlM Wes etceat conan een lecetr as fe Service 
Report of the Surgeon-General of the Army for the] The Surgeon-Gene- 
fiscal year ending 30th June, 1886 oo... eee ral, U.S. Army 
Consular Reports ... on Commerce, Manufactures, &c. 
Nos. 70—73, Oct., 1886—Jan., 1887; No. 733, | The Department of 
Customs Duties imposed by Foreign Nations upon State 


American Produce and Manufactures .............ceeeen 
Rhode Island— 

Seventh Annual Report of the State Board of Rew eR 
Health for 1884, including the Report upon Births, KCMG 0 pire 
Marriages, and Deaths in 1888 ...4......:....ssescss0sececsese i Se ee 

Monthly Reports of Deaths in the City of Provi- | Dr. E. M. Snow, 
dence, Nov.—Jan,, 1886-87  o.......sssscsscessercssceecenesers City Registrar 


Bankers’ Magazine. Jan.—March, 1887. New York.... The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers.) 1887.... nt 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle and Hunt’s Mer- 
chant’s Magazine. (Current weekly numbers.) 1887 
Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine and Commercial Review.| W. C. Ford, Esq., 


39 


Vols. xv—xxvi, 1846-52. © 8V0..... eee cikebsadensdiebheas Washington 
Science. Vol. viii, Nos. 181, 197, 198, 202, 204, 1886. The Edi 

cI Nall Persp ee OP (apo) ol Oe a eee cea eaithon 
Science and Education. Vol.i, Nos. 2 and 3, Llane 

LO Paap eee star caesecks Rv seees ase otMePtOd anion ter AivasesquNintescadoce eet « 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin of the—, i 

os Wend © ALAGR oltre verre teeta ine ne noel, 
American Philosophical Society. List of Surviving 

INPOTI DORA, mate sets ree ieee me Peete tes sv cosarssevusveowenesntonn ao ran B87 
LBB OE. NA onlne MMSE al ees, she pe 
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Donations—Contd. 
Ne 


Donations. By whom Presented. 








United States— Contd. 

Harvard University. The Quarterly Journal of) 
Economics. Vol. i, No. 2, 1887. (Conteuts.) | 
Historical Sketch of the Knights of Labor, by 
C.D. Wright. Disposition of our Public Lands, by 
A. B. Hart. The South-Western Strike of 1886, 
by F. W. Taussig. Notes and Memoranda: Mar- 
shall’s Theory of Value and Distribution. Some 
Objections to Profit-Sharing. Appendix: Tables 
relating to the Public Lands. The Property Tax of | 
the Canton ot) V aud. aaitciin clon abies cake. 

Thirty-eighth Annual Report of the Trustees of the) The Trustees of the 
Astor Library, for 1886.) SiG A.c2iie. nadia, Library 





i G. H. Ellis, Esq., 
Boston 


(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
India, British— 
Statement of the Trade of British India with eget 


Possessions and Foreign Countries for the five years The Record Branch, 


1881-82 to 1885-86. Diagrams. [C—4932.] 1887,...|  Tdia Office 
Trade. and Navigation. Monthly Accounts of—, Nos. 

t=O, 1886-37) 28 Sass, Oe Se ee dt, fe The Indian Govern- 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Accounts of—, ment 


MashSe7s AS86873... oe eS ond 


Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal. Vol. lv, Part ‘ay The Societ 
No. 8, and Part 2, No. 3, 1886. Plates ..........c.s0000. Bom tay 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Index) 
to the Transactions of the Literary Society of | 
Bombay, Vols. i—iii, and to the Journals of the—. aa 
Vols. i—xvil, with a Historical Sketch of the Society. 
OV te LOS a «cas iis snsnscosasd ch ee MMM REET Up ah candles UA ich 
Canada, Dominion of— 
Royal Society of Canada. Proceedings and Sieh 
actions for the year 1885. Vol. iii. Plates. 4to.... 
The Insurance and Finance Chronicle. Vol. vii, Nos. 2 
and 3,1887. Portraits 


a? 


i The Editor 


POOH O Heese esore emer ooe eH oeeoeTeHseeoaeEOneD 


Cape of Good Hope— 


The Cape of Good Hope Civil Service List and] The Colonial Secre- 
Calendar for 1887, Map, 8vesii ie llsuuiGilae au | — tary, Cape Town 


New South Wales. Statistical Register of New South] The Registrar Gene- 
Walea for IB Soi Kinin Geet Ak ob i ieeses AN Boeod ral of N.S. Wales 


The Registrar Gene- 


land for 1885, with Abstracts from the Agricultural Rat Nae Zealand 


New Zealand. Statistics of the Colony of New Zea- 
Statistics of 1886 


SOOO eee e eee ee OEE HES HOO HOSED Heo EEE eEEEe EEE HEE HS EEHEOE OHSS 


The Registrar-Gene- 


(containing Vital Statistics). Nos. 92 and 122. 1886; ral of Queensland 


Queensland. Supplement to the Government vise; 
No. 13, 1887 


CHOC OCT O HHO H ETOH OOOOH TED E HOSE OH OHO EOT HED OO OOO SEED ESHEO EH EOS OO EEOOET 


Tasmania— 
Report on the Progress of Tasmania, 1881-85. Folio. ] The Government 
Statistics of the Colony of Tasmania for 1885 ............ Statist 


VOL... “PART I: Q 
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Donations— Contd. 


rere eee 


Donations. By whom Presented. 








(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions— Contd. 


Trinidad— 
Trade and Taxes Commission, 1886. Report of the| H. J. Clark, Esq., 
Proceedings, 1886. 8V0..........sseseseseeseersererseressnsees Trinidad 
Vital Statistics. Report of the Registrar-General for | The Registrar-Gene- 
USSG. CHOLOw7.bcaceeee eter tet innces san taacsnecndeteesoanesrannee ral of Trinidad 
Victoria— 
Australasian Statistics for 1885, with a Report by the 
Government Statist of VictOria............c.cccceeereeeees ee Bees iene eag 
Statistical Register of Victoria for 1885. Part 5. bs regina 
TnterGhanee sz! 2), 2.0 Meier has esosvssosesencceenenvornss ees MASSE 
Oia tate MARR nse vassn scrote noses 


The Department of 


Registrars for the quarter ended 30th September, Mare 


The Gold Fields of Victoria. Reports of the mbes 
USSG BE LAS LOLI gecescsvestsuensoiecvsnssceanseeesesnesenosensoensesicnse 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Agricultural Produce Statistics. Great Britain. mr | 
showing the Extent in Statute Acres, and the Hsti- 
mated Average Produce per Acre of the Principal | The Agricultural 
Crops for 1886. 8vo. [C-4882.] 1886........s+ Department 
Agricultural Returns of Great Britain for 1886. 8vo. 
ROABA7 AL SSCe ob Hiker Moe ot deca Mth A anasnsothiben carat ove desaeess 
Board of. Trade Journal of Tariff and Trade Notices 
and Miscellaneous Commercial Information. Jan.— 
Mareliy 1887 occ. ithe erates eee not Stata mavicre Wedel 
Emigration and Immigration. Statistical Tables 
relating to—, from and into the United Kingdom 
IN SSG, WENO Go 2h osd Melee tepetstysa-aneewconennenantinonen isto act y) 
Fifteenth Annual Report of the Local Government 
Board, 1885-86. Supplement containing the Report Dee Bach 
of the Medical Officer of Health for 1885. Plates ro riage 
and diagrams, 8vo. [O-4844-I.] 1886 «0.0... 
Numerical List and Index to the Sessional Printed ) 
Papers of 23rd October, 1884 to 14th August, 1885. 
END oesL SPL OOD I Cee Weta Recess tocar varescscansyonssdateoa haat 
Report from the Select Committee on National Provi- +} W. L. Bernard, Esq. 
ent ansurance, fINoOt 208.5 1886.2. cas. ti. 2b creek 
Report from the Select Committee on Endowed Schools 
DAR man te LOO Sica nis cy rove su bns’ ostasconds a eetainacemme y 
Statistical Abstract for the Principal and other Foreign 
Countries in each year from 1875 to 1884-85. } The Board of Trade 
Thirteenth number. 8vo. [C-4877.] 1886............ 
Statistical Report of the Health of the Navy for 1885. 
VLAD STEN ©. Pad si mek BOOM partie con Mande scvs Aol .Uadautcasehedtntecee 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Returns. Dec.—Feb., 
LSS GS Tecate eee eee tas atest soe ciabchnndesaconsrsesteasaneouares 


The Board of Trade 


The Admiralty 
\ The Board of Trade 


England— 

Forty-eighth Annual Report of the Registrar-General | 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England (1885). | 
[OAS O61 iG) BSG aeteeae cones ctcoecscepstnsssssdsbarsececeentaracsness 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to Sept., Births and 
Deaths'to Dec,, 1886. .dN0.8152. WZ... theatsisededs sn atoeanes a 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of England 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
England— Contd. 

Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven 
other great Towns. (Weekly Returns, with an 
Annual Summary.) (Current numbers).......0......0. 

British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books of 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of England 


The Trustees of the 


to the Library since January, 1880]. 9 parts. Ato. ‘British Mike 


ore Fe wrk ot Be seen aby nal oe SR RAD NO ARC ae 
London— 


Number of Persons taken into Custody by the son: The” Commieanee 


politan Police, and the results, in 1885, with Com- ; 
of Police 


parative Statements from 1831 to 1885 inclusive 
Report of the Chief Officer of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade on the state of the Brigade and the Fires 
ingluondon during 1856" Anes na Mice Dalai k. ks 
WanvpswortH Public Library. Catalogue of the whole 
of the Books in the Library, comprising Referens, | The Librarian 
Lending, and Juvenile Departments. 8vo. 1885.... 
BIRMINGHAM. Free Libraries Reference ee et, Pienien Bb E 
Catalogue of Books, F to Lar. 4to. 1886... egg eel a 
MancuHesterR. Thirty-fourth Annual Report on the . . . 
Working of the Public Free Libraries. 1885-86. 8vo. } a OAS SEU a 
OxForD. Results of Meteorological Observations made 
at the Radcliffe Observatory in the year 1883. et 


Captain HE, M. Shaw, 
Leidée 


Ireland— 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to Sept., Births and 
Deaths to’ Dec., 1886: No. 02 eee ie te 
Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the L The Registrar-Gene- 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Weekly ral of Ireland 
Returns, with a Quarterly and Annual Summary.) 
(Current nim bers) ....:.st807.c Speen tales Madeows sacoteverceates J 


Scotland— 
Thirtieth Detailed Annual Report of the Registrar- ) 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land. (Abstracts of 1884.) [C-4950.] 1887........ 
Quarterly Return of the Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
registered in the Divisions, Counties, and Districts > 

of Scotland. Quarter ending 31st Dec., 1886. No.128 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
Towns. (Weekly and Monthly Returns.) (Current 





The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Scotland 





PVITUDOOES 05 5s. faces Saccay or aerate a Lemme meter eas ase taskesta nse 
EpinsurGH. Accounts published in the year 1886. | Robert Adam, Esq., 
WO aay dat pe caia clocks seve tdeed eh eLCUe  MERER ON NE teh caces tease ols City Chamberlain 


(d) Authors, &c. 

AncriENT Commerce of Westmorland. [Anon.] 7 pp. 

EEsstrations, Svo)!. LOS Seaiaemanl MAM lect hee 1s "7 James T. Bell, Esq. 
Annual Insurance Digest, The—. Being the Tabulated 

Accounts of Companies transacting Life, Industrial, 

Fire and Accident Insurance Business, 1886 for 1887. pol Buckley, sq, 

rid 8) anid 61 18 Rae ee oe tees Poe ee BE ere Tecra 
Barker (G. F. R.) and DaverisH (M. F.). Historical 

and Political Handbook. xviii + 374 pp., 8vo. ey ea ue gol 
Bresso (Marco). Zur Organisation der Arbeiter- THe A Gihoe 

versicherung in Italien. 22 pp., 8V0. .......0sccscssereosesers 


G2 
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Donations—Oontd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Claims of Labour, The—. A course of Lectures delivered } 
in Scotland in the Summer of 1886 on various aspects 
of the Labour Problem. (Contents). Trade Unions 
as ameans of Improving the Conditions of Labour, by 
J. Burnett. What is meant by Co-operation? by 
B. Jones. On the Conditions of Progress of the | James Oliphant, Esq. 
Capitalist and of the Labourer, by P. Geddes. The { (The Editor) 
Depression of Trade, its Causes and its Remedies, by 
A. R. Wallace. The Labour Question from the 
Socialist Standpoint, by W. Morris. Irregularity of 
Employment and Fluctuations of Prices, by 
H.S.Foxwell. 275 pp., diagram, 8vo. Edinburgh, 1886 ) 
Complete Collection of Papers...from the Different 
Parties in the present Contest for Members for the 
County of Northumberland. [Anon.] 143 + 48 pp., dames clog 
Svo0. i Neweastle, 1774 ai rae ee eee deleioee oes os cs sedshoneye bs 
Denman (JAMES L.). The Vine and its Fruit, more 
especially in relation to the Production of Wine... 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. Maps. 24 4, cues 
xvi + 518 pp., Swd./ic LO VOMA ceetes rete techs ecuvostaceatoets piles 
FALooner (J.). Cryptomenysis Patefacta: or the aaa 
of Secret Information ... 19 + 180 pp., 12mo. 1685 James fe Cee, 
Fremine (J.). Fleming’s Tables, comprising Sinking ) 
Fund Tables, Loan Repayment and Annuity Tables, | 
and Compound Interest Tables; to which is appended +} W. A. Casson, Esq. 
an Exemplification of Sinking Fund and Capital | 
Accounts, “xviii +85 ppipor 0: aio met ete eccnee ‘i 
Fossicx’s History of the Iron Trade. Diagram showing the 
Production of Iron inthe United Kingdom, the Weight 
of Iron and Steel Exported, and the Prices of Typical 
Descriptions of Iron, &c., 1830-86. Diagram, mounted 
Free Parliaments: or, an Argument on their Constitu- 
tion; proving some of their powers to be independent. 
To which is added an Appendix... By the author > James T. Bell, Esq. 
of the Britannic Constitution. [Anon.]. 10+322 pp., 
BOs LF Lc juscssecvobeadsngs dee Mee ERR INE os aes bene ae REE 
Haae@arp (#. T.). Remarks upon the Acquisition of : 
Railways by the State. 16 pp., 8vo. 1872 0.0... Hulpesk ili 
Hosss (Tuomas). Tracts of—. 20+ 240 pp., 12mo. 1681....James T. Bell, Esq. 
LawreENCcE (Hpwin). The Progress of a Century; or, 
The Age of Iron and Steam. A few facts collected by—. + The Author 
ERE) Opp c tamil betes yan Mepeumnaipon tnt. Grae Met Ail tie abst 2 
Lownpzs (RicHarD). On a common form of Bill of 
Lading. 18 pp., 8vo. 1881. (Containing also ‘‘ On 
the Formulation of a Model Bill of Lading,”’ by 
eS bilo 8 PU BSL) hoi can. dass eros cin dbsove acess eevee Ra ee 
Macereaor (JoHN). Commercial Statistics. A Digest ) 
of the Productive Resources, Commercial Legislation, 
‘Customs Tariffs, Navigation, Port and Quarantine 
Laws and Charges, Shipping, Imports and Exports, | a 
and the Monies, Weights, and Measures of all Nations, 
including all British Commercial Treaties with Foreign 
States, in 4 vols. Vols. ito iii, la. 8vo. 1847 wu... 
MonGreEDIEN (Ava@ustus). On the Displacement of 
Labour and Capital. A neglected Chapter in Polat | The Author 
TECONOMLY- #250) Pp, POV 0. ae O Obes waocks on) gh eenercees ervneioaae 


W. G. Fossick, Esq. 


James T. Bell, Hsq. 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
NeryMarok (ALFRED). Les Dettes Publiques Euro- He Akh, 
péennes. 102 pp., 8vo. Paris, 1887 ............:csceseccsses } Ri eae 
Page and Gwyther— 
Chart of Money and Discount Rates in London during ) 
iO VOOR LSS es re steer seceebats hale i ceatnergseesh caansnsaeentevaes 
Chart of Prices and Rates in London during the year 
1886 (Bar Silver and Mexican Dollars, India Council Gaavth 
Bills and Calcutta 30 d/st Docts, Rupee Paper | BO ies 


Messrs. Page and 


43 per cent. and 4 per cent., Shanghai and Hong 
ROTI Ol) Oe) OCES Piste rscesceia cus ysa noasaucsssys cane avenndacsnnanes 
Patterson, (W. J.)— 

The Dominion of Canada, with particulars as to its ) 
Extent, Climate, Agricultural Resources, Fisheries, 
Mines, Manufacturing and other Industries... 
BO np. ov. + WLoMibetl SS aos ta wee waka ass cconsseasoryeret ; A. F. Just, Esq. 

The Home and Foreign Trade of Canada; also the 
Annual Report of the Commerce of Montreal for 
1883 to 1885. 147 pp., 8vo. Montreal, 1886 _........ J 

PIERRARD (PavL). Tableaux Synoptiques du Commerce 
de Laines, Fils et Tissus en Angleterre pendant l’année > The Author 
DRESS) AO MES DEPT Ar an Re bs. 3) 2s Ryn Ua er 

Reyer (£.). Die LHisenindustrie der Vereinigten 








Staaten. (27 pp SvO. Wien SRO hee cscs dicate ge sete oc socps sa. a 
Rotu (H. Liye). Bibliography and Cartography of 

THis Deron? £0 FPP. HSV. octet eae bln ceca iacnsene > 
Van DE LInDE (GERARD). Lecture...on the Bio- 

graphy of a “ Lloyd’s”’ Policy. Third edition. 16 pp., s 

RIO a LIED ics co adh carenalhaastoiessihgarushee mae geaata rane aidsbescesssadtoat 


VAN Den Bere (N. P.). The Financial and Economical \ 

Progress and Condition of Netherlands India during | 
the last Fifteen Years, and the Effect of the present + pC 

| 


Currency System. ii + ili + 50 + xxiii pp., Ato. 
ECIEAVAMDEL DOR! Seki ves ss cxeonnsnvesunceeoumtepe eres omccgnce ony eneh. «22 3gK J 


der Volker. Ein Handbuch tiber Productioa und 
Consum. xl + 756 pp., 8vo. Leipzig. 1886 ............ 
Watras (Lton). Théorie de la Monnaie. xii+123 pp., 
diagrams, Svo. Lausanne, 1886 ...........:ecccsesescsessseees 
ZIMMERMANN (HermM.). Beitrage zur Theorie der ) 
Dienstunfahigkeits- und Sterbens-Statistik, Heft 2, als 
Forsetzung der Schrift “ Ueber- Dienstunfahigkeits- 
und Sterbens-Verhiltnisse,” im Auftrage des Vereins + fe 
Deutscher EHisenbahn-Verwaltungen zu der Dienstun- 
fahigkeits- und Sterbens-Statistik desselben vom Jahre 
1885. 186 pp., diagram, 8vo. Berlin, 1887 ................ = 


Von ScHerzer (Dr. Kart). Das wirthschaftliche sf 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 
Arts, Society of—. Journal. Current numbers. 1887.... The Society 
Bi-Metallic League. Occasional Papers. 8v0.— 
No. 5. Bi-Metallism for Practical Men, by 
J. S. Nicholson PA yea d 5 A ee ee ile Rea Ns 
No. 6. The Farmer and the Silver Question, by 
SUIT PORGTO 5255 20s 5ty knoe nae eae AM UME AEE Co dca bartenn bap Sig iadantes 
East India Association. Journal. Vol. xix. Nos. 1 eg 
and 2, 1887 essen eee a } Ears aadiwaanath 





* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various countries 
or possessions to which they belong. 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





(e) Societies, &c. (British)—Contd. 
Friendly Society of Iron Founders of England, Ireland, : 
and Wales. ‘ogee monthly report, March, 1887 ........ \ Phe Roniot 
General Medical Council. The Third Report of ae 
Statistical Committee, containing a Summary of Statis- | The Registrar, 
tics regarding Medical Students registered as beginning ( Medical Council 
the Study of the Profession in the quinquennium Office 
187 leo nagDiagrams,Svo, pedo mae. c tes cce co eseenres J 
Institute of Actuaries. Journal. Vol. xxiv, Parts = 
3—6; Vol. xxv, Parts 1, 2, 4-6; Vol. xxvi, Parts } The Institute ~ 
1—3.1.1884-87: Diagraing er cca cccctc.sectesssootenscuceee soe: 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. Dec.—March, 1886-87.... 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings. 
Vol. lxxxvii, 1886-87. Part 1, plates, 8vo..................... 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings. 


” 


The Institution 


No, 4.1886. "UP lates ccs cree teas co cis cwssneteccees ra 
Literary and Statistical Magazine for Scotland. Vols. ii : 
add aii. © Gyo. Cdn pate Hele Tero 1 sk and James]. Bola 


London Hospital. General Statement of the Number of Soave 
Patients under Treatment during 1886.0... eee 2 en aac 
London Chamber of Commerce. Journal—, Nos. 59—61.] The Chamber of 
LOST Wee. Gicsi ces saczv cased cava tegae meee cee Oae Or eREMBERIED, (asa acah a ca'ese sou sane Commerce 
Middlesex Hospital. Reports of the Medical, Surgical, . 
and Pathological Registrars for 1885. 8vo. ....... . Sweat } Bho Cepia 
Peabody Donation Fund. First to Twenty-second | ,, 


Annual Reports of the Trustees for 1865-86 .............0 Secrelieny 
Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings. Dec.—March, . 
Tay pom eed Ste ee Re tev rte cc aha ed 
Royal Irish Academy— 
Transactions. Vol. xxvii, Polite Literature and Antiqui- ) 
ties. Parts6—8; Vol. xxviii, Science, Parts 21—25. 
Ato: \,LBSE-86 <0. ee cers eee tA ee sasat kbar shes 
“Cunningham Memoirs,” Nos. 2 and 3, plates and | 
diagrams, to.” “16863 hee e tee aoe seem ceceaer ok r ne 


Proceedings. Series 2, vol. ii, Polite Literature and 
Antiquities. No.7; vol. iv, Science, No. 5, plates, 
BVO. WT LOSE 3 5. .uss. ea ctaace aerate eta Oe soe usoen dora e eae 

Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. Proceedings. 

Nia D4 1 BS 7 in... Rect aeeeearmmmnmimcsteucin <ssndassater cares et 

Royal Society. Proceedings. No. 248—251. 1887............ . 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal. Vol. xxx, he instant 

Newlo7 wplates. 1886) cn. emer cece. citiie we Perret ace Wer ree 

Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. Journal, ) 

vol. ix, No. 2, 1887. (Contents): Address at the 

Opening of the Fortieth Session, by the President, 

J. McDonnell. Considerations as to an Extended 

Scheme of Land Purchase, by R. ZL. Cherry. The 

Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1885, generally f The Societ 

known as Lord Ashbourne’s Act, by J. H. Edge. The { eaaieer 

Prices of some Agricultural Produce, and the Cost 

of Farm Labour for the past fifty years, by 

R. M. Barrington. The Congested Districts of Ire- 

land, and how to deal with them, by 2. O’ Farrell. 

Graduated Taxation in Switzerland, by MW. O’ Brien.... ) 

Statistical Society of London. Journal. Vols. v—vii, F T. Bell 
Bivos "4 1842i4e Ba weer io aires natin nigh laeat \ ames foe oe 


SAB. BST vss tihintscsentouieoncictmnane f Tne Enstitation 





The Society 
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PERIODICAL RETURNS. 


REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. I—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MARRIAGES—To 30rn SEPTEMBER, 1886. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—To 3lst DecemsBsr, 1886. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriages, Birtus, and Dratus, returned in the 
Yeurs 1886-80, and in the QuARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1886-80 :—Nwmbers. 





MCL roe 86. 85. 84, 83. 82. 81, 80. 


Marriages No.| — | 197,745 | 204,301] 206,384| 204,405 | 197,290] 191,965 
Births... , | 903,216! 894,270 | 906,750| 890,722] 889,014| 883,642] 881,643 
Deaths .... ,, | 537,078| 522,750] 530,828 | 522,997] 516,654| 491,935 | 528,624 

















QuarRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1886-80. 
(I.) Marrraces :—Numbers. 








— Qrs. ended 86. 85. 84, 83, 82, 81. 80. 
laze dey. of. —_—-- 
March........ No.| 39,117 | 39,111 | 41,614 | 44,096 | 39,820 | 38,043 | 41,238 
June oe »» | 50,209 | 52,054 | 53,752 | 48,057 | 52,905 | 50,370 | 45,844. 
September ,, | 48,526 | 49,476 | 50,336 | 52,239 | 51,207 | 48,607 | 47,703 
December _,, = 57,104 | 58,599 | 61,992 | 60,473 | 60,270 | 57,180 











(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 86. | ’85. BA, 83. 82. 81, 80. 
last day of Gao a el a nm ic. —taaal cas Gs caked ccc la ic a a, oe 


March........ No. | 230,671 | 231,955 | 224,689 | 232,156 | 223,616 | 225,451 | 221,699 
Jutie ...i!.. > | 230,924 | 222,142 | 231,135 | 228,676 | 227,425 | 225,303 | 232,920 
September ,, | 224,029 | 218,558 | 225,985 | 214,233 | 220,382 | 215,966 | 219,023 
“December ,, | 217,592 | 221,615 | 224,941 | 215,657 | 217,591 | 216,922 | 208,001 








(III.) Dzearus :—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 86. 85. BA, 93, | 782. 81, 80. 

last day of § ||| | —_—__-| ___|—__|_ 
March........ No. | 156,908 | 147,721 | 132,150 | 146,832 | 140,121 | 138,312 | 145,787 
June wees » |125,172 | 132,340 | 127,904 | 138,789 | 125,107 | 120,811 | 125,366 


September ,, | 125,252 | 114,308 | 134,882 113,117 | 118,235 | 110,204 | 181,241 
December ,, | 129,746 | 128,381 | 135,892 | 129,259 | 133,191 | 122,608 | 126,230 


EE sas 
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Annual Rates of Marriaces, Birtus, and DEATHS, per 1,000 PERSONS 
Livine in the Years 1886-80, and in the QuARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1886-80 :—G'eneral Ratios. 





Mean 


MARS coriecencs 86. |76-g5,| 85. 84. 83. 82. 81. 80. 























Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 
in thousands >| 27,871,| — | 27,499, | 275132, | 26,771, | 26,414, | 26,062, | 25,714, 
in middle of 






















































































each Yeavr.... 
a at =U eis Seid ealom a | a 6-4e |. 0) eB | 16d ade 
Baths... bscsenesess 32°4 34°4| 32°5 33°4 33°3 33°7 33°9 34°3 
Deaths...6. 5c... 19°3 -4- 2.052 ga OO 19°6 19°5 19°6 18°9 20°6 

QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1886-80. 
(I.) Persons Marrrep :—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qrs. ended | '86. |.cegn| 85 | 84 | ’83. | ’82, | ’B1, | 80. 

last day of ue ie EY eT ba . 
ER ECD cols iesscastcoss 114") eterno 12°3 13°4 12°2 11°8 A Baek 
Times keucke 145 | 165 | 152 | 15-9 | 144 | 161 | 15°5 | 143 
September ........ 13°8 | 15°0 | 143 | 147 | 15°5 | 15-4 | 148 | 14°7 
December ........ — 17 Ou ekO Onde e sl. 6) ASAP b18:2. 4) 1841 eG 

II.) Brrrus :—Ratio per 1,000. 
p 

Qre.ended | °86. |ig'gn| ’85. | ’84. | ’83. | ’82. | “Bl. | '80. 

last day of rh I Ls 2 pS fae ey 
ML ATONY,, .cocccstieces 33'6 35°4| 84°2 33°2 35°2 384°3 35°1 34°6 
TE et bongs cohonne 33°2 | 35°: | B24 | 84:2 | 84°38 | 845 |.34-7 | 36°83 
September ......... 31°9 33°5 | 381°5 33°0 31-7 33'1 32°9 33°8 
December ........ 31:0 . |. .33'4.1 $8220, |..82:°9. 0) 382-00 1 32°71 33°) joa 

(III.) “‘DEarus :—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qrs. ended | °88. Vrrgrgs | "8B. | 784. | tas, |] 782 1) BL” (780, 

last day of eee eed ee ee eee a 
March perce. 22°8 | 22°2 | 21°8 | 19°5 | 22-2 | 21°5 | 21°5 | 22°7 
oJ UNO. ser sbccase arareas 18°0 19°9. | 19°3 18°9 20°0 19:0 18°6 19°6 
September ........ 17°8 $8*2 |, 16:5 19°7 16°8 17°8 | 16°8 20°3 
December ......... 18°5 19‘9 | 18°5 19°9 19°2 20°0 18°7 19°5 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consois, Provisions, Coat, and Pauprrism in 
each QuARTER of 1884-85-86. 





Average Prices of PAUPERISM. 
MEArtT per Pound 5 
Consors | Discount Reus atgtiia keto pala Goi: sine keats Average of 
Quarters (for charged ney “4 ae Part Market (Seaborne) the he oh pecs 
i , F (by the Carcase), in the elleved on the 
ending | Money) |by the Bank Tay nee q | With the Mean Prices. | London | Zast Day of each Week. 
per rool. of a d or] SOMarket -——_——__—_- 
Stock. England. Wales. Beef. Mutton. | Per Ton. In-door. | Out-door. 
1884 £ £ sds | dod. d.\d. d. dif vend, 
Mar.31| 1014 Za89 37 9 or r 5—8i 15 3 | 186,636] 536,767 
8 8 
June 30} 1013 2°42 37 6 43—78 5¢—9 1411 | 173,749] 523,182 
63 * 3 
Sept.30| 100% 2°00 35 11 abet an 1f TE | 168,076), si3.08% 
Is 8 
Dec. 81| 1003 4°17 SL .N7 43-73 4§—8 15 11 | 181,776| 518,811 
5a 63 


Mar.31| 98% 4°24 32 9 | 4-7 | 44—73] 15 9 | 189,718] 546,688 


June 30 984 2°75 34 10 | 44—6% | 43—85 | 15 9 | 173,498) 524,628 
52 63 

Sept. 30 992 2°00 32 10 | 33-862 | 44—72 | 14 10 | 167,185] 513,326 

, 54 

Dec. 31} 100 2°68 30 9 | 88—6% | 33—7 1G) 3 183,503 | 528,886 
58 5a 

1886 

Mar.31{! 100% 2°95 29 9 | 33—6% | 38—74 ] 15 9 | 194,083] 579,624 
48 58 \ 

June30| 101 aso. | 81 4 | 38—6h | 4898 | 14 5 | 176,074) 554,673 
58 7 

Sept.30} 101% 2°90 381 9 | 33—6% | 44—82 | 14 6 | 168,225] 529,404 
5 64 

Dec. 31} 101 4°06 31 4 | 33—63 | 38—73 | 15 — | 183,226] 536,226 
48 5a 





C.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—AnnvaL Rate of Morrauity per 
1,000 in Town and CounTRY Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 
Years 1886-84. 








Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 


J $$$ $$$ $$ J | — | ee 


Area ae vate bee in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute | in the middle oe * 
Acres. of 6 pe 
1886. 1886. 76.85, 1885.} 1884. 


In 134 Districts,and Jane | 23°6 | 23°5 
57 Sub- districts, une ...J 18°3.| 20°9 | 20°2 | 19°9 
comprising the §,1BAATP 1165069,693 Sept... 19°4 | 19°9 , 
Chief Towns ........ | Dee. iy Wea Gy A ea. 














Year ....) 20°3 | 21°5 | 20°0 | 20°9 














Lear. 17'S | 180 b17'S |) rag 














In the remaining Dis- March...) 21°6 | 20°5 | 21:0 | 18:0 


tricts and Sub-districts ae ve : 18:0 ig 


comprising chiefly 


Bein teras and Wed. ALO Sep rea 16°76) ae 








Country Parishes ...... 


Note.—In calculating these rates of mortality corrections are made for inequalities in the numbers of days 
in the different quarters of the year. The annual rates are the meaus of the four quarterly rates. 
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D.—Special Town Table:—Porunation ; Brrta-Rate and Deatu-Rate in each 
‘Quarter of 1886, in Twenty-E1cut Large Towns. 














Estimated 
Population in 
Cities and Boroughs. the Middle 
of the 

Year 1886. 

Twenty-eight towns..........., 9,093,817 
SOTA CON Yracsseasateah cassasvcgoueeseares 4,149,533 
BriPhtON. 2 oc peceoth-cecesnn2ee tates 116,416 
POresmoutl .\..f.-c.-s7.ccsonae 136,278 
INorwidlt €it44..).vead.ct-cdoe 92,028 
Bl ymo uth coe. : tegeetse-contoongee 76,584 
PS PIGtOWG tare teste shone eanss <a, 220,915 
Wolverhampton ..........0.. 80,012 
PSTN SAI |. chine sneeo~+-ensenees 434,381 
DGEICEREOT (o.c--eprceessssscseseseces 139,606 
DVOGEIDE DAI, 3.05.0. s--ses.as. U9, 733 
PRET Mee gsveiscec-bovcosanreaicacadese 91,823 
PAT IOIMIO RL Foe iss Akos ete ctenee 95,370 
PAVE PIOO Lok sep 19s uns otees ccava bese: 586,320 
ME QUEO WEA che yorstohs cer seacennde shoe 121,214 
PLA DGIGRUCD fi. tesenesseoveseseotes) 376,895 
DAU OME Sattt4--d.b20.cscicosensstes. 211,241 
KOLA tetewar cers servnccsisccees ce: 130,216 
ELEN) ¢ Siig (Rd Re 114,689 
HERERO Meeares cise tants sescesccsescces 101,340 
Huddersfield — ...............0..-. 88,670 
Hest Kee rettects cap ncancs-csecetee 78,287 
ES PAULLONC Gig pressthescienreoneoashs: 219,411 
OT wert ee 339,057 
SSHGHIONG ERE Be persractispovenoss-t-. 310,957 
Hs Rie. OP ens, eer oe 191,501 
Sunderland fates cet. tes. 127,487 
New castloy....; iresedesntescasereaee. ty © 
PCL oocaeeocatearr at sais ate: 100,736 
Edinburgh’ tress wetter: 254,591 
Glasgow fi s.cteuesecre ane 521,999 
Dublin). ectecontssarseceesteeoeeers 353,082 


Annual Rate to 1,000 Living during the Thirteen Weeks ending 





8rd April. 
(ist Quarter.) 


Births. | Deaths. 


52 1F3 


74 


23°1 


21°8 








3rd July. Qnd October. 1st Jan., 1887. 
(2nd Quarter.) (8rd Quarter.) (4th Quarter.) 
Births. | Deaths. | Births. | Deaths. | Births. | Deaths. 
83-1 | 18°6 | 32°8 | 20°4 | 32°1 | 20°3 
31°9 | 17:2 | 31°7 | 18°7 | 81°4 | 18% 
24°9 | 16°3 | 26°3 | 17°0 | 24°8 | 14°9 
36°6 | 23°9 | 38°4 | 24°7 | 34°0 | 19°6 
35°2 | 17°1 | 34°0 | 28°0 | 33°5 | 24°2 
32°4 | 21°4 | 29°7 | 19°4 | 33°0 | 23°83 
30°6 | 16°8 | 31°2 | 17°0 | 29°4 | 21°9 
36°4 | 18°6 | 33°1 | 20°0 | 34°5 | 27°2 
33°4 | 19°7 | 32°7 | 19°9 | 31°9 | 17 
34°3 | 17°3 | 841 | 24°74 | 340 | 19°7 
36°3 | 18°1 | 35°3 | 19°9 | 32°7 | 1875 
32°3 | 169 | 31°3 | 16°7 | 33°0 | 17°4 
33°3 | 16°6 | 35°6 | 22°0 | 33°0 | 16°6 
34°2 | 20°2 | 33-1 | 24¢2 | 381°7 | 24°3 | 
35°8 | 2371 | 80°8 | 2x8 | 34°7 | arr 
36°6 | 25°2 | 36°0 | 25°0 | 385°2 | 25°7 
33-2 | 18:8 | 35°3 | 24-7 | 32°8 | 207 
33°6..|..22°6 | 81°6 | 22:0. )°31 1 Soe 
37°7 | 28°: | 33°7 | 23°0 | 30°71 23am 
39°0 | 3073 | 40°9 | 28°8 | 37°3 | 28°2— 
24°9.| "19°61 27°2 | 197°4 [80°14 Som 
30°9 | 22°1 | 28°9 | 20°4 | 26°38 | 24°75 
29°3 | 18°2 | 29°1 | 18°5 | 27°3 | 1838 
33°8 | 19°2 | 33°7 | 22°0 | 382°9 | 2471 
33°7 | 17:1 | 34°2°) 21°5 | 33°56 | 19% 
85°1 |. 16°7 | 32°9. | 18°3.1 32°9 | 27m 
38°2 | 16°9 | 36°4 | 20°4 | 34°3 | 18°5 
39°3 | 21°0 | 39°7 | 21°6 | 38-2 | 2372 
42°0 | 18°3 | 42°4 | 24°5 | 41°65 | 22°0 
30°0 | 19°8 | 28°4 | 17°5 | 29°0 | 19% 
40°3 | 24°8 | 36°8 | 20°9 | 35°0 | 25°9 
30°4 | 25°6 | 29°2 | 22°0 | 26°6 | 26°7 
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E.—Divisional Table :—Marriaczs in the Year ending 30th September ; and Birtus 
and Duatus in the Year ending 31st December, 1886, as Registered Quarterly. 

















l 2 3 4 5 6 7 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ending 
* 
DIVISIONS. sec Enumerated 
in PoruLATION, 31st 31st 30th June 30th 
(England and Wales.) Statute Acres. 1881. December, |} March, ”| September, 

1885. 1886. TOPE: 1886. 

No. No. No. No. No. 


Ene. & WAtzsS....Totals| 37,319,221 25,974,439 | 57,045 | 39,117 | 50,209 | 48,526 














RPT ONCON ete dccears-espaons 95,362 3,816,483 9,733 6,597 8,778 9,273 
11. South-Eastern ........ 3,994,431 2,487,076 5,174 3,295 45362 4,181 
m1. South Midland........ 3,201,325 1,596,259 35384 1,803 2,514 2,701 
MP LUASLEIT 2. .,0csensssreesuss 3,211,441 1,343,524 3,260 1,659 2,102 1,971 
v. South-Western ....... 4,981,170 1,859,198 | 3,567 | 2,742 | 3,282 | 3,027 
vi. West Midland ........ 35945,460 3,029,319 6,437 4,118 5,681 5,189 
vit. North Midland........ 31535445 1,637,865 3.4.90 2,248 39378 2,741 
vitt. North-Western........ 1,998,914 | 4,108,184 | 8,638 | 7,124 | 8,460 | 8,614 
Ix. ‘Yorkshire ................ 357025384 2,894,759 6,486 4,582 5,563 5,309 

Ee Northern 2s...5..608- 3,547,947 1,624,213 35329 2,584 3,165 2,897 


x1. Monmthsh. &Wales| 5,125,342 1,577,559 Sona 2,365 2,924 2,573 





8 9 10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 


BrrtuHs in each Quarter of 1886 ending} DEATHs in each Quarter of 1886 ending 


























DIVISIONS. 
31st 30th 30th 31st 31st 0th 30th 31st 
England and Wales.) March j Septem- | Decem- J Septem- | Decem- 
arch. une. ber. bee March. une. Wer, hes 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Evan. & Wats... Totals |230,671 |230,924 |224,029 |217,592 [156,908 |115,172 |125,252 | 129,746 























Lal 8470 Gh) lie ee 35,477 | 32,980 | 32,743 | 32,500 | 25,709 | 17,768 | 19,351 | 19,429 

11. South-Eastern ........ 20,732 | 20,192 | 20,135 |19,041 | 14,172 | 10,957 | 10,712 | 10,446 
111. South Midland........ 14,033 | 14,163 | 13,408 |138,1T98 | 9,532°| 7,267 | 7,164 7,147 
BE LUASLOTTL cccccnycnacensnsnese 12,3700.) Leoulm tt 262) 11 709 12 7.033) .6OL7 (2 6,504. 6,523 
v. South-Western ........ 14,085 | 14,059 | 13,493 | 18,412 ] 11,200 | 8,710 | 7,141 8,263 
vi. West Midland ........ 26,776 | 26,710 | 25,436 | 24,925 } 17,546 | 14,167 | 13,449 | 14,406 
vir. North Midland........ 14,940 | 15,376 | 14,474 |14,005 | 9,075 | 7,823 | 7,961 7,785 
vir. North-Western........ 38,606 | 38,756 | 38,097 | 36,212 | 26,857 | 22,445 | 23,488 | 24,275 
BV OPESMING: «scasiceccelsees 24,665 | 25,320 | 25,072 | 24,446 [15,445 | 13,902 | 14,326 | 15,584 
EN OLGMOLTEY se sishic03<54+ 15,307 | 16,658 | 15,647 |15,111 | 9,037 | 7,742 | 7,858 8,031 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales| 13,681 | 14,319 | 13,772 | 12,943 | 10,402 | 8,374 | 7,298 7,857 











* These are revised figures, and will be found to differ somewhat from those first 
published. 
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F.—General Meteorological Table, 
(Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the 
Temperature of Elastic Weight 
Wore of Vapour 
f Cubie Foot 
: 4 : Air— 0 ubic Foo 
Air. Evaporation.| Dew Point. {1 aily Range. Vapour. OP Aie 
1886. Water 
Mouths. Dis welt: Diff. Diff. Diff. of the Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from oe iss 
Aver- | Aver- Aver Aver- Aver- , ver- d ver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean age of Mean. age of Mean. ace of Thames] Mean. age of Mean. age of 
ss 45 45 45 45 45 45 
Years. | Years Years Years. Years Years Years. 
Bi tee ° ° ® fo) ° ° o | Jn. In. Grs. Gr. 
Jan. 36°] | —0°4 | —2°4 f 84°7 | —2°2] 82°7 | —2°2f 979/404) — 186 | —°015 | 2°2 | —0:2 
Me Dir sees 83°7 | —5°0 | —6°0 | 82°4 | —5°6] 80°2 | —5°Sf 8°2]—2°97 — "168 | —'042 | 2°0 | —0°4 
Mar 39°6 | —1-°5 | —2-1 | 37-2 | 2-1] 33-9 | 2-1 13-8 |—1-0] — °195 | —022 | 2°4 | —O°1 
Means...J 36°5 | —2°3 | —3°5 | 34°8 | —3°3] 32°3 | 3°29 10°6 |-1°27 — 183 | —°026 | 2°2 | —0°2 
April ...J 46°4 | +0°3 | —0°7 | 44:0 | +0°1] 41°] | +0°69 16°9 |—1°5} — °258 | +:005 | 3°0 | +0°1 
May. ies: 53°3 | +0°8 | +0°8 | 49°4 | +0°6] 45°5 | +0°5— 20°4 |—O°l] — *305 | +°007 | 3°4 | +0°1 
June 57°8 | —0°4 | —1e]l | 53°1 | —1°4$ 48°9 | —1°Sf 21°7 | 40°77 — °346 | —"024 f 3°8 | —0°4 
Means...J 52°5 | +0°2 | —0°4 | 48°8 | —0°2) 45°2 | —0°2119°7 |}—0°37 — 303 | —002 7 3°4 | —O°1 
July...... 63°0 | +1°3 | +0°8 | 57°9 | +0°2] 53°2 — °406 | —"012 | 4°5 | —0°2 
Aug. ...J 62°0 | +1°1 | +0°6 ff 58°4 | +1°0f 55°5 — *441 | +°023 | 4°9 | +0°2 
Sept. ...J 58°7 | +2°1 | +0°6 ff 55°1 | +1°1} 52°0 — °388 | +°008 J 4°3 | —O°1 
Means...} 61°2 +006 | 4°6 0-0 
Oct....... 58°38 | +8°8 | 43°47 51°3 | +3°4] 49°2 | 43°41 138-4) 41:17 — *351 | +°042 | 38°9 | —O°1 
Nov. ...J 44°0 | +1°6 | +0°5 | 42°6 | +1°3} 41°1 | 41°77 11°5 0-0, — 258 | +'018 7 2°9 | +0°1 
Dec. ...} 86°5 | —2°6 | —2°3 | 35:0 | —3°5] 32°7 | —3°7] 10°2 |}4+0°97 — "186 | —:083 | 2°2 | —0°4 
Means...] 44°6 | +0°9 | +0°5 | 46°0 | +0-4] 41°O0 | +0°5} 11-7 |—O°1f — °265 | +097 | 3°0 | —O°l 




















Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies 


The weather in December was for the most part dull and cold, and very 
exceptional, the temperature in the first week was very low, on the second day it 
was more than 10° below its average, and on the third day was nearly 14° below 
its average; from the 6th to the 15th it was mostly mild, and very cold from the 
16th to the end of the month, particularly so on the 18th, 19th, 20th, and 21st, 


the mean temperature of the four days was 27° or 123° below their average. 


The 


atmospheric pressure was very remarkable, till the 5th day it was a little in excess 
of its average, and then nearly constantly below till the 29th day, and particularly 
so on the 8th and 9th, whose average daily pressure was nearly 1:4 inch below 


their averages. 


The low readings of the barometer on the 8th and 9th were very 


extraordinary, at Blackheath on the 8th the reading was nearly stationary from 
8 p.m, to near midnight at 28:157 inches, it then rose to 28°16 inches by 2 a.m. on 
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for the Year ended 31st December, 1886. 


Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., &c.] 




















Degree Reading Weight Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
5 . 
of of of a Rain. Daily 
Humidity. | Barometer. es wee Hori- | Number of Nights 
of Air, yontal it was Low- Bee 1886. 
aaa a ec ae NGL ee La. Maree Ta aT [ie aie We CBE es 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Be- Read-| Read-| Months. 
from from from from | Ment | At or |tween Ab ing | ing 
Mean.| A¥°™-| Mean. | AY€"- | Mean. Aver-} 4 mnt,| AVet-] of the [helow| 30° ovel at at 
age of age of age of age of : 40°. In: | 
45 "45 ; 71 Air. ]| goo, | and - | Night. Night. 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°. 
Tn. In. Gis. | Grs. | In. | In. | Miles. ° ° 


88 | + 1 |29°475|—-°280} 551 | — 3] 3°67 |+179] 354 18 12 1 | 16°5 | 41 9 | January 
87 | + 2129°945|+-°1597 563 | +10] 0°56 |—-1:01] 206 16 12 QO | 18°9 | 34°9 | Feb. 
80 | — 1429-792; +°040] 553 | + 39 1°13 |—O87] 342 18 6 7 |17°2 | 47-1 ) March 





Sum _| Sum | Mean } Sum | Sum | Sum {Lowest|Highst 
85 + 1 |29°737| +°027] 556 | + 349 5°36 |+014) 301 52 30 8 : 3 


47-1 | Means 























2 | + 2129-743|—-004] 544] + 1] 1-26 |-0-49] 355 | 1 | 97 | 2 | 24-0) 42-2 | April 
76 | — 3129-758] —-030] 537} — 3| 4-23 |4+218] 955 | 6 | 18 | 12 | 18-8 | 50-2 | May 
73 | — 2 |29-805| —-oo2] 533] + 1] 0-44 |-155] 259 | 1 | 10 | 19 | 28-6 | 47-8 | June 
2s ae - |_| Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum |Lowest|tighst 

7 | —1|29-769|—-o12| 538] of 5-93 |+014) 990 | 8 | 50 | 33 | 18:8 | 50-2 | Means 
79 | + 8 |29-s16|}+-033] 528 | —1] 1-12 |-125] 223 | 0 a8 | 34-7 | 58-2 | August 
79 | — 2 |29-856| +-o50] 532] —1]1-24|-121] 279 | 0 | 12 | 18 | 81-0] 56-1 | Sept. 


Sum }Lowest|Highst 


77 | — 1429-806) +:014f 529 | — 1] 4°87 |—2-46] 258 0 19 73 | 31°0-| 58°2 | Means 
86 | — 2 129°618| — 092} 5384) — 6] 1°41 |—140] 208 - 13 17 | 28-9 | 48-1 | October 
89 0 429°732|—-0109 547 | — 1] 3°02 |+0°69} 258 9 19 Q | 23-4 | 41-0 | Nov. 
86 | — 2 429°522|—-273] 551 | — 24 3°60 |4+1°62] 367 20 10 1 | 15-0 | 44-0 | Dec. 


Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum 
87 — 1 $29°624)—-125] 544] — 3 | 8°03 |+0°91 Q74 30 42 


Sum Lowest) Highst 


72 | — 3 129°747| —-051] 526} — 24 2°51 | O00] 256 0 4 27 | 37:9 | 53°8 | July 
3 
20 15°0 | 48-1 | Means 


below the average, and that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 


the 9th and then decreased to 28°14 inches by 7 a.m., a point lower than any 
reading since 1843 on January 13th, when it was 28-096 inches. 

Previous instances of such low readings at Greenwich are 1783, March 6th, the 
readings being 28°22 inches, 1809, on December 17th, when it was 28°20 inches, 
and 1821, on December 25th, when it was 27°89 inches. Rain fell on five days out 
of six at southern stations, and was above its average at all stations; on the 26th 
rain fell at Blackheath to the depth of 0°24 inch by 5 p.m., after this snow began 
to fall, and was 8 inches in depth at 10 p.m., it continued to fall till 2 or 3 o’clock 
on the 27th, and at 8 a.m. on level places there was snow to the depth of 12 inches, 
and which produced very nearly 13 inches of water; this was the most dense snow 
I have known, usually one foot of fresh fallen snow produces one inch of water, 
the density of this snow caused great injury to telegraph poles, and breaking off 
many branches of trees. 
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No. I1.—SCOTLAND. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, anv’ MARRIAGES, 1n tHE YrEar 


ENDED 3lst DECEMBER, 1886. 


I.—Serial Table:—Number of Brrtus, DEatus, and Marriages in Scotland, and 
their Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, during 
each Quarter of the Years 1886-82 inclusive. 





1886. 1885. 1884. 1883. 1882. 





Number. Pies Number. ae) Number. aoe Number. he Number. Bde 

















lst Quarter— 














Births......... 31,880 | 3°27 |30,878 | 3°20 130,889 | 3°21 [31,342 | 3°32 [31,206 | 3°30 
Deaths........ 20,516 | 2°11 | 21,936 | 2°27 |19,115 | 1°99 [22,012 | 2°33 | 18,265 | 1-93 
Marriages ..| 6,229 | 0°64 | 6,408 | 0°66 | 6,679 | 0°70 | 6,530 | 0°69 | 6,589 | 0°70 
Mean Tem- e . ss g 2 
perature } 35°°3 35°°7 40°°0 38°°2 4.2°°2 














2nd Quarter— 
Births ........ 33,381 | 3°39 | 32,404 | 3°23 [33,897 | 3°52 132,420 | 3°40 | 33,346 | 3°52 
Deaths........ 18,555 | 1°88 |18,798 | 1°93 |18,751 | 1°95 | 20,386 | 2°14 |18,293 | 1°93 
Marriages ..| 6,091 | 0°62 | 6,363 | 0°65 | 6,673 | 0°69 | 6,814 | 0°71 | 6,609 | o'6y 


Mean Tem- 





























perature AT°°7 47°°6 48°°7 48°°6 48°°8 
3rd Quarter— 

Births ........ 31,608 | 3°17 [31,274 | 3°17 |32,294 | 3°32 | 30,087 | 3°12 

Deaths........ 16,263 | 1°63 }15,981 | 1°62 .J17,555 | 1°81 [16,537 | 1°92 

Marriages ..| 5,612 0°56 | 5,679 | o58 | 5,729 | o59 | 5,890 | 0°62 

Mean Tem- 

perature 54°°9 54°°0 56°°6 55°°0 

Ath Quarter— 

Births ........ 31,063 | 3°12 [31,554 | 3°20 [31,961 | 3°29 | 30,163 | 3°17 

Deaths........ 18,288 | 1°84 117,893 | 1°82 |19,707 | 2°03 | 17,932 | 1°86 | 19,522 
Marriages ..|_ 6,537 | 0°66 | 6,806 | 0°69 | 6,980 | 0:72 | 7,621 | 0°79 

Mean ea 418 40°3 41°°3 42° 

perature 

Year— 

Population.} 3,949,393 359075736 3,866,521 3,825,744 357855400 
Births ........ 127,927 | 3°24 $126,110] 3°23 }129,041| 3°34 [124,462] 3°25 1126182] 3°33 
Deaths........ 73,622 | 1°86 | 74,603| 1-91 | 75,128] 1°94 | 76,867| 2°01 | 72,966] 1°93 


Marriages ..| 24,469 | 0°62 | 25,256] 0°65 | 26,061] 0°67 | 26,855] 0°80 | 26,574| 0°70 
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‘IL.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland and 
im the Town and Country Districts for each Quarter of the Year ending 31st 
December, 1886, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number of 

Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 





) Yotal Births. 

































































































































































Illegitimate Births. Deaths. Marriages. 
_ Registration 
cups Pip Ratio. Per | Ratio. Per | Ratio. Per | Ratio. 
| of Districts. Number. ie vee Number. Cent: een Number.| gent. poe in }Number. Cenk. eee 
| 1st Quarter— | 
| SCOTLAND ........ 31,880 | 3:27) 31 | 2,699 | 85) 11°8 ]20,516| 2°11] 47 6,229 | 0°64) 156 
Principal towns |13,261 | 3°49] 29 |1,063 | 80] 12°5 | 8,927|2°35) 42 | 2,958/ 0°78) 128 
Large Be 3,820 | 3°66] 27 246 | 6°4| 15°5 | 2,399] 2°30] 43 719 | 0°69] 145 
Small , | 6,769| 3°26 31 | 561 | 8-3] 12:0 | 4,235] 2°04] 49 | 1,232] 0°59] 168 
Mainland rural | 7,224:| 2°88) 35 771 |10°7| 94 | 4,421} 1°76) 57 | 1,123] 0-45} 223 
. Insular __i,, 806 | 2°52} 40 58 | 7°2| 13°9 534|1°€7/ 60 197 | 0°62] 162 
2nd Quarter— 
My SCOTLAND .......; 33,381 | 3°39] 30 | 2,601 | 7°38] 12°8 [18,555] 1°88) 53 | 6,091 | 0°62) 161 
Principal towns |13,759 | 3°58} 28 {1,020 | 7-4] 13°6 | 8,072] 2°10) 48 | 2,856 | 0°74} 136 
Large 3 3,925 | 3°72| 27 254 | 6°5| 15°4 | 2,019] 1°91} 52 665 | 0°63} 160 
Small "| 72141 3-44) 29 | 519 | 7-2| 14-0 | 3,911] 1°86} 54 | 1,142] 0°54] 184 
_ Mainland rural | 7,750) 3°06} 33 757 | 9'8| 10°2 | 4,055] 1°60] 63 | 1,851] 0°53} 188 
"Insular, 733 | 2°27| 44 51 | 6:9| 14°5 498|1754| 65 77 | o'24| 419 
is a TEESE: See Se ee 
3rd Quarter— 
ScornaAND ........ 31,603 | 3°17] 32 | 2,664 | 8:4] 11°9 ]16,263) 1°63} 61 5,612 | 0°56) 179 
Principal towns |12,671 | 3°26} 31 966 | 7°6| 13°1 | 7,125]1°83) 54 | 2,928) 0-75) 1388 
_ Large a 3,801 | 3°56} 28 262 | 6°9 | 14°5 | 1,917] 1°79} 56 681 | 0°64) 155 
Small , | 6,912| 3°26] 31 | 622 | go] 11:1 | 3,301] 1756] 64 | 1,045] 0-49] 204 
_ Mainland rural | 7,368 | 2°88} 35 762 |10°3| 9°7 | 3,482| 1°36) 73 903 | 0°35] 314 
_ Insular . 851} 2°61) 38 52 | 61] 16°3 438|1°34| 75 55 | 0°16| 620 
| a Quarter— wy 4 
SCOTLAND eessess. 31,063 |3'12| 32 |2,539 | 8-2] 12-2 118,288] 1°84] 54 | 6,587 | 0°66] 152 
Principal towns |12,647 | 3°26] 31 972 | 7°7| 18°0 | 8,107] 2°09] 48 | 2,830] 0°73} 187 
Large Fe 8,668 | 3°44] 29 22041, 6:2 | 16:2) | 2,103} t:o71.. 51 681 | 0°64! 157 
Small , | 67231317, 32 | 590 | 8°8| 11:4 | 3,708] 1°75] 57 | 1,874] 0-66] 154 
Mainland rural | 7,153 | 2°80] 36 704 | 98] 10°2 | 3,857] 1°51} 66 | 1,504) 059} 170 
Insular os 872 |2°67| 37 47 | 5°4] 18°6 518] 1°59] 63 148 


: 


eee a 


Population. 





By Census of 1881 
Estimated to the middle i 


of 1886 


ee 


| 


Population of Scotland. 


Scotland. 





ee eeeess 


eeeeeeee 





397359573 
359495393 





Principal 
Towns. 





1,412,350 
1,540,808 


Large Towns. 


388,797 
423,009 





791,250 
840,821 





Small Towns. 











Mainland 
Rura', 





1,012,788 
1,015,197 


Be 221 





Insular 
Rural. 


130,388 
129,558 


————— ae 
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III.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of ILLEGITIMATE in every Hundred 
Birtus in the Divisions and Counties of ScotLann, during each 
quarter of the Year ending 31st December, 1886; with the Corresponding 
Figures for 1885 added for Comparison. 





Per Cent. for the Quarters ending | Per Cent. for the Quarters ending 
1886. 1885. 
Divisionssand. Counties; |'iecsaesey aaa Ga 

31st 30th 30th 31st 31st 30th 30th 31st 
March. | June. | Sept. Dec. | March. | June. | Sept. Dec. 


pe | ef | as 

















SCOTLAND ......0000- 8°5 7°8 8°4 | 82 8°7 83/4199 8°5 
Divisions— 
Northern. .............3. BIS RB? i8i4 ot! G0 Eroty FY OB haw eies 
North-Western........ Bo Ora OTe ya ey Sed, el eee 
North-Eastern ........ L599 5) 18'S.) 13°S (| 14°3) iat) 148-7 Waka 
East Midland ........ 8°5 8°3 OO UN pasa Hote 9:2 4 87s 9°2 
West Midland ........ yh 5°9 6°3 6"1 6°6 6°2 6°4 5°9 
South-Western........) 6°5 6°2 4°O 6°6 6°7 6:7 7°O 6°9 
South-Eastern ........ 8°90 is m°s 8:0 8°6 75 8°o 8:0 
BOUthern fc.cc.sccuctele EAvOe tad 1.14°6. | 1378 irae Sh 7) ae oe 
Counties— 
PN StLANG |. secu stones ao 43 5°0 Arl vb 9°2 3°5 6°3 
SOFKNGy tae. aco bee "76 7°4, 4°6 3°8 gil 7°2 Aa 22, 
Caithness............... [Ao Ace) fog LOL tars ashe) oa eee 
Sutherland .......:...: 4°0 5°6 BY 3°8 6°4 5°4, 6°2, 2°9 
Rossand Cromarty| 5°1 6°2 bis 2°4: 5°4 5°9 Ant 3°6 
Inverness ..........- Ta ao ay eg t Alisa Oa ee" 6 lt 8 7-a) e 8°5 
INGATTA setessteees eee 16°0 9°6 4 16°99 | 14°38 dr173 1 14°56 J a3t7 6:2 
BOIGID Ee crc roumstoeentis: 16D doen a6 1148 a6 6 Sr eae 
Baril) cpeae eee eeeeee 18°77 113°3 | 16°r | 16°O [| 23°6 | 16°2'.| 16:0 4 149 
Abetdeén ic... .dine. 15°34 18:2 413°6 | 14°38 J13*s |} 18h) | 13°64 d4e4 
Kincardine ............ 15° oy) A174 12" 9°6 1'13*2 10°23 196-4 dss 
MOVPAT ess citer bane 9°9 O*1 9°8 |10°3 | 11°72 | 10°2 9°7 |10°3 
Perth Ai A ae: Str) S96 rz*t | 76 rit) 10k ro 06 
1 at CR ae See 6°6 7°0 6°O 6°5 5°9 6:9 | 73 
Kanrosss §.:...dedeen<: g°8 | 14°3 BA ae 7'S Wate Mb ea ace he 
Clackmannan .....:.. 6"1 48 9°6 6°7 4°6 6:9 6°9 8°4 
Shirlings gevsipstee: 4g 5°6 6°1 73 8°32 7°4, 6°4 54, 
Dumbarton %:......3:.. 4°6 45 598 5:0 4°97 4e9 4°7 5°9 
TV gag UA Bele me bee ele On eS Om 659 1G BT. 1 BES Mee hee Pegs 
Bia 8 ees 7°O 3°6 oy 6°7 8*0 671 8°8 45 
Rentrew .2...0.....000. ak 5°0 eg 6°0 6°3 5°5 6°6 5°9 
Wwe: 2.5, cate. sakes. 4-4 | 69 g°e)| a5 6°6 70 4°8 8:0 
LES cV:ha € Peewee Oey 6°6 | 6°3 6°9 6°6 | 6°83 6°9 6"9 6°8 
Linlithgow ............ SO ve | 4031 vd | SOG 1 tion eal are cg al tee as 
Edinburgh ............ mom rigs} m2, rhe 8°47 7°, 8°65 7:9 
Haddington ........ Ce2 0B al agg. 477 | oe ot aS Oe ne 
MOE WLC cencteciar ogres a cow pe Abs & Se 3°0 8°5 6°3 | 10°9 9°2 
Peebles ens e sss | 8°0 4°6 |14°9 8°8 7°8 8°2 | 11°0 
Belper Bs ccaes dus Ba 81 84 786.1 16°70 | LOO 6 oie dee 
Roxburgh ............ O20 LO a (ere a VTE Pros ere a aa 
Damitrios: &...00.05-- 12°8)))14°3°4 14°94 13°95 Piz4 rd dbo Pla see od 
Kirkeudbright ryt lean gy | 12°70 116°6: | 11-0 Oe BiG 
Wigtown .......00 19°9 | 12°6 |18°9 | 15°2 | 12-9 1 14'9 | 15°23) 196 
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IV.—Diwisional Table :—Marnrtacss, Brrtus,and Drarus Registered in 
the Year ended 31st December, 1886. 


(Compiled from the Registrar-General’s Quarterly Returns.) 





























1 2 3 4, 5 6 
DIVISIONS. ARRA POPULATION, 
(Scotland) in 1881. Marriages.} Births. Deaths, 
Statute Acres.’ 
(Persons.) 
; No. No. No. No. 
SCOTLAND ............ Totals| 19,639,377 | 35735.573 | 24,469 |127,927 | 73,622 
To Northern). ccte.cd.sccs 2,261,622 | 123,984 Bae 3,066 1,908 
1r. North-Western........ 4,739,876 165,856 681 4,331 23708 
i111. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,594 | 418,250 2,476 | 14,047 6,792 
Iv. East Midland. ........ 25790,4.92 602,421 3,579 | 18,481 | 10,754 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 283,460 15555 9,342 51296 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 | 1,385,447 | 10,340 | 54,004 | 31,498 
vil. South-Hastern ........ 1,192,524 | 546,658 45115 | 18,520 | 10,940 
viir. Southern .........:...... 2,069,696 209,497 1,148 6,136 3,728 





No. III—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriacss, in the Year ended 30th September, 1886; and 
of Birtus and Deratus, in the Year ended 31st December, 1886. 


(Compiled from the Quarterly Returns of the respective Registrars-General.) 


[000’s omitted.] 





Per Hex Per 
; 1,000 of : 1,000 of 1,000 of 
CounTRIES. : Popu- | Marriages. Births. Deaths. 
lation, Popu- Popu- Popu- 
1881. lation. lation. lation. 
(Persons.) 
Enel No. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. 
een d en 375319, | 25,974, 1194,897 | 7°5 | 903,216| 34:7 [537,078 | 20°6 
mcotland. ..........0.06 19,639,| 3,736,] 24,738 | 6°6 | 127,927| 34°2 | 73,622 | t9°7 
1 LENG 6 Bae aie See 20,323,| 5,175,| 20,527 | 4°0 | 113,995} 22°0 | 87,376 | 16°9 _ 


_—oOoO I | I 8 | 


GREAT BRITAIN rere 
AND IRELAND 77; ; 


34,885, | 240,162 | 6°8 [1,145,138 32°8 |698,076 | 20° 

Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of marriages, births, and deaths are much under those 
of England and Scotland.—Ep. S. J. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, for the Years 1885-81.—Declared Value of the Total 
Exports of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Foreign 
Country and British Possession. | 


000’s omitted. 
Merchandise Exported : a ; 


to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 


1885. 1884. 1883. 1882. 1881. 





I.—ForEIGN COUNTRIES. £ £ £ £ £ 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Deumark, & lagland & Faligclana ¢ 00%; | BoA lve eaten 4604, an 
Central Europe; viz., Germany, Holland 
Siti PB GLOTUIA ois gas ssazeerrasetenerangenien ates 
Western Europe; viz., France, Spun 


23,685, | 26,332, | 25,787, | 25,916, | 24,702, 


(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain, 9,266, | 11,027, | 18,480, | 14,070, | 15,102, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ...............000 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 
Empire, Greece, Ionian Islands, and Seat 
Levant; viz., Turkey, Roumania,* Syria 
and Palestine, and Egypt ..........scsccsscsree } 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, ae 99 64} 142 56 
Aleeria, wand \MOLOCCO o..r:5.incsscvrseesvansear ee i ee i : ‘ ? 
WI O@STOPD VALTIC A eccorte eo cales seen eee eee 215, 219, 262, 218, 186, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports | 


1,423, | 1,829, | 1,975, | 1,788, | 1,426, 
978, | 950,| 914, 773, 786, 


Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands ............c000ccceeee 


Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- 

pines; other Islands ...............ssresescnensvere 
Pere CLD a LE ATNCLB ios Sout eet aorta sap yad Cetera aed 
China, including Hong Kong and Japan . 


United States of AMEYICA, ......... essen 


46, 72, 61, 61; fae 


855, 970, 784, 678, 782, 
9,101, | 8,312, | 9,360, | 7,738, | 6,987, 


Mexico and Central America ..........ccsssccceseerenee 93; 96, 89, 124, 104, 

Foreign West Indies and Hayti 1... aA, 792, 839, 841, 15, 
South America (Northern), New Granada, 

Venezuela and Eeuador 56, 7, 72, 90, 63, 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia 

4 Chili; end “Parapcuna 254 | 289%) |. P82, a 26a 
(Atlantic), Brazil, Uruguay, 

* and Argentine Confed. } cad 489, 59, 578, 355, 

Other countries (unenumerated) ........sseseeeee: 112, 124, Lea 104, 1213 


ee | ce 


Total—Foreign Countrres...rvceerrere: 


II.—BritisH PossEssions. 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ 
Austral. Cols—New South Wales and Vic- 
toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and x | 
IL NOS 6 a Oe i eo Re BE Er PRE 7 ET 
i yitisht GNOTEO BAINCLICH s.c..cseesdencnsseopecpoteps sderonesod 
» W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana & Honduras 
Cape and Natal ......cccecesereseeeseersesrestsensesnenenen 


2,937, | 2,909, | 2,623, | 3,086, | 2,604, 





1,168, | 1,034, 954, 983, 897, 
315, 355, 374, 327, 342.4 
358, 431, 443, 582, 619, 


Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena... 84, TE yh et 83, 69, 
OVA ANY ATALIS MOEA reece oN favor cot ense arab spre teres ee esate: 31, 40, 74, 54, 43, 
Cilraminel A plans ere seete ess eeaeece stern pevicewmne cee .s) 197, 189; 202, 209, 204, 
Other POSSESSIONS .....cseseeerersersreeerseseesseeterstereeness 53, 82, 67, 66, 46, 
Total—British Possessions ......00..». 6,948, | 6,823, | 6,520, | 7,112, | 6,855, 

General Total «....3.....10+.. £| 58,359, | 62,942, | 65,638, | 65,193, | 63,060, 





* Wallachia and Moldavia to 1878, and Roumania in 1879. 
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trade of United Kingdom, 1886-85-84.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
according to their Declared Real Value; and the Declared Real Value (Hx-duty) of 
_ Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. : 


[000’s omitted.] 
Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver) oe Sie pet dle Ee a a a 
Imported from, and Exported to, 1886. 1885. 1854 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 








Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 
from to from to from to 
I.—ForEIGn Countries: £ £ £ £ £ £ 


forthern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland J 
antral Europe: viz.,G , Holland 
nd Belgian, oe ern f | 605930 | 81,026, | 63.049, | 98,003, | 64,627 87.409, 


festern Europe ; viz., France, Portugal 
48,554, 


28,729, 9,425, 335466, 9,614, 32,113, 11,075, 


(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 19,665, | 48,115, 20,858, 50,910,| 23,725, 


with Gibraltar and Canaries) ................ 
buthern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 2 
Empire, Be eR urhanin ad fa) 8,756, | 9,894, | 10,239, | 10,185, | 10,543) 11,138, 
evant; viz., Turkey, Asiatic and 

uropean (including Cyprus), and Egypt ns NE ee 
on, SS Re 
Migeria and Morice) anne t] 55% | 828] v90% | 869, } 1,506, 770, 
MEE VVC oink. .a..s0c---cescsensecececesscasncecosecenses Te7sy lt) 1,095; |. 1,247, | 1,292, | 1,480,) 2.000% 
astern Africa; with African Ports mt 

448, 





13,355, 9,616, | 15,009,| 9,285, 





Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands........................ 
Adian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] 

‘pines ; other Islands .sscccsssssssssesesseseeeesse ie Peace fo 420%; |, 285,11 4.758, Sece 
EE SLATES 5.0...deeseccncdocensoslesacessosoasnovesees 100, 87, 84, 88, 130, 91, 
hina, and Japan, including Hong Kong 10,220, 9,728, | 10,047, | 11,023, | 11,882,| 9,628, 
nited States of AMeTICA «0... ee 81,368, | 26,822, | 86,158, | 21,977, | 86,o54,| 24,430, 
lexico and Central America, ..............ccssccceesees 1,704, 1,580, Ty7G6, 1,466, 2,000, 1,916, 
reign West Indies, Hayti, &c. ....... eee 334, | 2,405, 1,216, |. 2,245, Ty 2s sseoes 


outh America (Northern) ,NewGranada, y a: 
| Venezuela, and Ecuador \ 663, | 1,645, 619, | 1,126, gi1,} 2,141, 


469, 451, 811, 466, 590, 








‘4 Port od bacporaen eaten 2080; |e tsa, | 217%, | 4.017) S2ze 
ional Peteechicia 
“ dae e tee ece Reveblg y| 955% | 12,812, | 6588, | 11,412, | 6,519, 18,865, 








Ihale Fisheries ; Grnlnd., Davis’ Straits, 

Southn. Whale Fishery, Falkland ins | ess 39, 144, 26, 2,28, 27, 

and French Possessions in North America u ae 
Total—Foreign Countries... 269,644, |140,916, |287,395, |140,733, |295,376,|157,160, 

II.—BritisH PosskEssions: hia (Mina cine | A A Nope Ce fT lee ae 

titish India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 38,580, | 34,015, | 38,755, | 32,182, | 41,566, 33,964, 


tustral. Cols.—N. So. W., Victoria & Queensld.| 13,223, | 16,598, | 16,018, | 18,245, } 18,409,| 17,127, 


. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm. 
” ” ees Zealand, & Fij Island f 4,744, 5,786, | 10,098, | 6,903, 9,970,| 6,748, 











itish North America. ....... acitess ene ee T6,39%3 | 94,887, €9:329, 1, 7207, | 11,1253) 08,0465 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras} 3,166, | 2,422, | 4,185, | 2,497, ] 5,213,| 3,236, 
NN ooo as .nacasan sens sean ttagen tee esos 4,658, | 3,308, 5,134, | 38,826, | 5,950,| 4,104, 
1.. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 813, 805, 880, 663, 1,087, 938, 
EMER 520 cd }400b 15 sans cas ssssvonsech nactesdsnadiotartecs Z10% 261, 21; 268, 57, 389, 
PUPP AGIATIOS ..5.cccccccecsscocsessoseee Pipers eos: 887, 466, 800, 512, 851, 613, 
Total—British Possessions......000... 79,776, | 71,£48, | 86,509, | 72,298, | 94,528,| 75,767, 

General Total ............ £/349,420, |272 464, |373,904, |213,031, 1389,904,1232,927, 


* 7.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 


R 2 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1886-85-84-83-82.— Déclared 

‘Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported 
into the United Kingdom. 


(000’s omitted.] 





BENS EEG GRD 1886. | 1885. | 1884. | 1883. | 1882. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Raw Matts.—TZeatile,&c. Cotton, Raw ...| 37,792, | 36,044, | 44,114, | 44,279, | 46,193, 
(Wool Ak aaa ces 24,308, | 26,248, | 28,566, | 26,718, | 27,207, 

SiReEo pete 13,269, | 12,631, | 15,561, | 14,282, | 14,905, 

lax farses a 2,416, | 38,188, | 38,028, | 2,877, | 3,608, 

Hemp and Jute | 4,737, | 5,459, | 5,679, | 6,877, | 6,501, 

Indioom ee. ee 1,891, | - 2,138, | 2,484, | . 2,467, | 2,610; 





a 


84,413, | 85,703, | 99,432, | 97,500, |101,024, 














# Hi Various. Hides... 3,610, | 8,863, | 3,885, | 3,804, | 3,741, 
Oils ee nes 2,434, | 2,987, | 3,031, | 3,461, | 2,900, 
Metals .......:s0000 15,040, | 16,287, | 16,806, | 18,997, | 14,392, 
allover ssc s 1,297, | 1,682, ; 2,097, 7 2,100, | “2)2565 
ET STIDGE eek weecteay v2 12,531, | 15,245,.| 15,027, | 17,188, ives 


34,912, | 39,964, | 40,846, | 40,500, | 40,457, 
oy: Ps Agreltl, Guano wc 538, 242, 439, 722, 390, 
Seeds  ..ssssccesseeees 6,862, | 7,838, | 7,574, | 9,085, | 8,608, 




















74.00, 8,080, 8,013, 9,807, 8,998, 











TROPICAL, &¢., PRODUCE. Tea wi... cece 11,360, | 10,718, | 10,567, | 11,769, | 11,363, 
Coffeeand Chich.| 3,412, | 3,380, | 3,826, | 4,992, | 5,288, 
Sugar & Molasses} 15,998, | 18,447, | 19,854, | 25,086, | 24,976, 


Tobacko siiide. 4 3,782, | 3,901, | 2,777, | 2,900, | 2,563, 
Ricsihows at 2,466, | 2,173, | 2,688, | 8,181, | 3,297, 
Bruits meen s.s1s, | 6,015, | 5,609, | 4,217, | 4,055, 
Winewe 2,135, | 5,125, | 5,347, | 5,460, | 5,463, 
Spirita ssc. 2,032, | 1,967, | 1,890) 1744) eaees 


49,700, | 51,726, | 52,553, | 595349, | 58,880, 


OED iaere oeetbveceleewovstoates Grain and Meal.| 43,225, | 52,749, | 47,563, | 67,040, | 63,196, 
Provisions ........ 38,013, | 39,859, | 41,696, | 42,518, | 36,808, 














Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....| 52,606, | 55,457, | 58,247, | 61,719, | 57,766 


—————qx um | qq“ lo ec§ \~-—_—_— 


ToTaL ENUMERATED IMPORTS....|310,269, 13335538, |348,350, |378,433, |367,1295 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say) | 39,112, | 40,296, | 41,424, | 47,171, | 44,872, 


| —_ 


TOWAT: UMPORTS sevsiessacecetssoeesscvenes 349,381, 1373,834, 389,774, |425,604, |412,001, 








* « Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, “‘not made up.” 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1886-85-84-83-82.— Declared 

_ eal Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of British and Irisn Produce 
and Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom. 

(000s omitted.] 






























































British Propucr, &c., EXPoRTED. 1886. 1885. 1884. 1883. 1882. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Manrrs.—Teatile. Cotton Manufactures..| 57,365, | 55.113, | 58,925, | 62,937, | 62,945, 
aiyaVann Mente. 11,489, | 11,859, | 13,812, | 18,511, | 12,867, 
Woollen Manufactures) 19,738, | 18,847, | 20,131, | 18,320, | 18,789, 
ake win eset sce 4,406, | 4,383, | 3,892, | 3,267,| 3,399, 
Silk Manufactures... 22340 (O57, | 025178, |” 2.426; 2oue: 
jy} Wart eee. s 436, 376, 613, 707, 828, 
Linen Manufactures...) 5,257, | 4,962, | 5,178, | 5,439, | 5,967, 
peta rat © es eee ae 935, OSS 15187) FS Y059 2 BOSS: 
101,860, | 98,482, |105,361, |107,666, |108,525, 
* Sewed. Apparel .\...,........ss0segs. 5902, |) Ash 71.1 93,096,-10 3,696,/ 1" 41708 
Haberdy. and Milnry. | 2,094, | 2,308, | 2,853, | 3,879, | 4,258, 
53996, | 6,479, | 6,789, | 7,515, | 8,428, 
DLETALS; &0. ........ Hardware ..5...10)-setccess 2,847, | 2,849, | 3,141, | 3,756, | 4,112, 
Machinéry 1.0 cc 10,134, | 11,075, | 13,051, | 13,444, | 11,968, 
DfES Bae, eee 21,723, | 21,717, | 24,488, | 28,584, | 31,579, 
Copper and Brass........ 2,904, | 3,468, | 4,021, | 4,005, | 3,782, 
Lead and Tin ............ One, 885, 891, 1,077, 1,158, 
Coals and Culm ........ 9,837, | 10,632, | 10,852, | 10,642, | 9,561, 
48,502, | 50,626, | 56,444, | 61,508, | 62,155, 
Ceramic Manufcts. Karthenwareand Glass| 2,775, | 2,696, | 2,887, | 3,280, | 3,283, 
UR SEAR mean re Ms peer TT OTT AT 

_ Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale.............. 1,583, | 1,645,.} 1,642, | T8h6>1 1,872, 
ed PrOduErs. Butter’. ....j.scisescsesvadecs 165, 176, 205, 212, 220, 
OE OREI etait icestic pennck one 5I, 52, 61, 59, 65, 
Candles ehieeiene. 202, 200, 214, 148, 135, 
Baie e Een tA 592, 673, 613, 645, 570, 
ar itetee ty wer wer ts. 890, 859, 794, Ace. 756, 

ROCA casi crst bovez,ocebansss ted ~ — — — —_— 

3,483, | 3,605, | 3,529, | 3,669, | 3,618, 

Farious Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ Tb eae hel 435 fe kh 2 et del 76; | 1,173, 

BA Va ctr Rh. g: Reon bmg a — — — a 

Leather Manufactures | 2,223, | 2,807, | 2,299, |. 2,898, | 2,838, 

BOG Do) bbescetti pcan zee 446, 473, 548, 449, 458, 

Plate and Watches .... 368, 328, 322, 338, 352, 

Stationery: cis serene: 855; 854, 848, 883, 882, 

5,009; 5,105, 5,189, 51244, 5,698, 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 30,7253 | 31,826, | 34,389, 128,146, | 28,844, 
Unenumerated Articles.............scccesees Prosopee 4A,OTA, 14.2 12,5) 175839018 32808, 2 3)0R03 
| TOPRAD HXPORTGS.,....c.00ccpreraces 212,364, 1213,031, [232,927 |239;830 241,497, 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Years ended 


December, 1886-85-84. 





Countries from 


Total British and Foreign. . 








whence Entered and 
































Py 1886. 
sige Sead E Entered. Cleared. 
Foretan CountRIES. Tons. Tons. 

Russia Northern ports ....) 1,194,582] 1,116,107 
Southern ,, 402,106} 178,723 
Sweden #s...cunadme se eee 1,265,266] 947,835 
NOQEWAY -disvncesserdiviesntchaseesties 940,546] 639,630 
Denmark: Gh kie.ceA Bee 269,711] 880,207 
Germany. iocinnomieanarsnggintin 1,832,189) 2,969,410 
Hotlaicec ts. oer doa. t eee 1,674,672] 1,493,401 
Bel@ivan jot. -asonsce mee 1,306,893 1,106,017 
HUPATICO SUB iicins. sscvethe hess svccuee 2,056,258] 3,571,726 
SUS 4 ed Oe eRe co. 2,093,085) 1,109,555 
POUT op tions dees svcascctertoveeateae’ 146,989} 396,906 
UAVS (1 oI aoe eae MER, 231,674] 1,966,114 
Austrian territories ............ 65,896 89,373 
CROCCO, Sis: vase iste silva ede cele tly 68,181} 130,029 
ROmHOADIA fidelents chk ese 279,841 95,694 
OTRO Bolen tect ceed trem: 187,295} 376,549 
Ugg cr a en eee ee ER 317,076] 688,236 
United States of America....| 4,657,118) 3,450,665 

Mexico, Foreign West 
Indies, and Central 107,589] 357,653 

PR TOTICA Bosses snomecssenansosnage 
LEE VA ME, hg) AY ole Delian a tt 179,213) 542,105 
MOP ccmteeter Altes poe acct eae co besateeeats 81,666 53,224 
CTE Ee iia eas Oe ee hy 105,460] 193,761 
BASE rT. See ito A NEY > Cl 210,457} 104,022 
Other countries .............. 1,016,637] 1,319,641 
Total, Foreign Countries |20,690,400}2 3,806,483 


BritTIsH POSssESsstIons. 


North American Colonies ....| 1,289,206 
East Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and }| 1,454,786 
IVE ATATICLUS Votes. ston deh ssctee 
Australia and New Zealand| 521,644 
"Westeindies criss. .cb.+deccnes 93,200 
Chennel Islands,...2...¢..20be... 345,071 
Other possessions ................ 288,922 





808,262 
1,992,699 


938,114 
240,270 





4315555 
1,090,257 





Total, British Possessions | 3,992,829} 5,301,157 


Toran ForEIGN CoUNTRIES 
AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Twelve Months f{ 1886........ 
ended Si isses — 
December, LS4ss one — 


24,683,229}29,107,640 











1885. 

Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. 
1,407,281] 1,110,765 

516,941) 221,232 
1,366,389) 997,250 
890,500} 625,188 
267 468) 891,77) 
2,015,290) 2,882,245 
1,639,986] 1,555,616 
1,264,928] 1,100,683 
2,018,560) 3,759,023 
2,063,011} 1,047,850 
160,284} 388,678 
221,028] 1,792,035 
99,042} 126,949 
90,859) 1215728 
2'70,897 82,142 
252,358} 318,588 
418,831} 800,428 
4,711,323] 3,143,000 
175,729|, 378,202 
205,500} 583,081 
92,225 64,603 
125,232) 220,036 
196,506 81,151 


1,074,334] 1,405,899 








21,544,502|2 3,698,233 


1,294,134 


751,165 


1,444,560 2,163,657 


641,682 
139,662 
310,148 


997338 
188,398 


2325579 


289,772) 1,286,461 


4,119,958) 5,619,498 


25,664,460]29,317,731 


—- 




















1884. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. 

1,416,088) 1,143,731 
373,421) 279,034 
1,259,735) 945,511 
982,657) 575,623 
262,250} 879,792 
1,917,595) 2,.922,10@ 
1,583,316) 1,578,225 
1,247,679] 1,164,870 
2,026,831] 3,912,883 
2,062,413} 1,065,782 
189,006} 424,429 
205,214) 1,602,221 
111,051} 154,921 
81,156) 134,420 
267,366] 109,107 
297,505} 307,671 
328,386] 769,819 
4,301,146) 3,094,993 
195,319} 430,458 
219,643) 599,206 
89,449 93:335 
128,700} 254,283 
182,921 66,653 
980,123) 1,452,419 
20,708,970|23,961,422 
1,232,903} 668,630 
1,343,106] 2,050,206 
634,992) 903,873 
146,861) 190,582 
326,097| 238,613 
303,756] 1,260,331 
3,987,715) 5,312,240 
24,696,685) 29,273,662 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE.—(United Kingdom.) 
—-Declared Real Value of, ImporteD AND ExportTeD for the Years 


1886-85-84. 
[000’s omitted.] 














1886. 1885. 1884: 
Countries. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from— £ £& £ 5 £ £ 
PA UStralia, ....0ct-.00reseem 2,726, 246, | 3,737, 169, 709, 235 
S. America, Brazil, 2,006, 3,471, 2.351, | 3,762, 874, | 4,408, 


Mexico, W. Indies 
United States ............ 3,022, 1,697, GODe a 275 1 5,072, |p 2.6293 


7,754, 5,414, | 6,997, | 6,682; 6,655, | 7,060, 


LOE ee 1,350, Kise, | 1,784, | 31,7255 1,946, | 1,696, 
Germany, Holland, rn 
Belg. andSweden 590, 475, | 1,302, 526, 1,205, 434, 
Portugal, Spain, 
and Gibraltar .. 7 40h: al os oo ant, 96 
Malta and Egypt........ Pac 38, 202, it, 66, 86, 
China, with Hong Aiea” ia by! 
Kong and aehea nt ee a foe 
West Coast of Africa 187, 83, 232, 99, 117, 69, 
All other Countries .... 940, 183, 946, 185, 252, 160, 
Totals Imported Ace 13,392, 74725 138,374, 9,378; 10,720, 9,601, 











Exported to— 


Et ee or 2, Sedat scvoooe i> BISs 1,019, PES. gt 408, 263, 633, 
Germany, Holland, & 
Belg. & Sweden } pees 46,| 8,722,| 159, | 1,982,| 57, 


Portugal, Spain, 
and Gibraltar 


ecoe y 


SO NO ee” 


Hong Kong and 387, 5,614, 424, | 75493, 1,393, | 8,338, 


B. » India, galt 
PAPA GH sates nstovensiee 





United States ............ 2,995, 3, 299, 6; 2,184, 8, 
South Africa  4........... 145, ee =e 18, as — 
8. America, Brazil, 4,551, it \eao4s fy fae. re 


Mexico, W. Indies 


All other Countries .... 550, 268, | 4,198, 340, 3,180, ay 


13,734, | 7,224, | 11,931, | 9,852, | 12,018, | 9,986, 


ef SO TTT SS | 


Totals Exported .... 


Excess of imports ... 


e exports 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Weekly for 1886, 


[This Table is communicated by the Commercial Department, Board of Trade. } 





Weekly Average. 


. Weekly Average. ene 
Biscka ended No te (Per Imperial Quarter.) 


(Per Imperial Quarter.) 
on on 


Saturday. Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. ners y- Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 











s. d.[| 1886. 


1886. $. L8G Geena 
FAN. BD cosenses B88 1 | July 8 ........ 3. of 24 2 2 ie 
Rg peu Saar r8. Hint aaa 30.29 4.25) {ba 2Omee 
Page Ta sd see TSE Lo ORR by secretes ate 22 ao eee 
Pony ae A ASE jy Uy pie 31 3 23 9 | 20% 
PaO fees Buse Gs SB ek 32 —.1.25 10| 20.4% 
1) a 18 10 | Aug. 7 ws... 31 8 | 2210) ar 2 
Pea L OD Lsccsn se OG Set te. Ab \ srk: 32) 6: 1°23 107) 20 ie 
San a hosdewsers ‘ies fa Sane) Urea | 32.09 VR A ae 
S78 okore Pom a. “2S Gane 33. .2 tedden tO | Zia 
Marche ........ 19 § | Sept. 4......... 33 1 1:25 44:19 8 
ee Bp eee 9% SR eis 32. § fi 29 ome 
Me) Gate, Vey ig NP Sarat GR ep 31° 3b 28) 60 A) ree 
ee ete FO igs DSH ake gQ $9.1 27. (Di Gioeee 
ADU tsa. DOs a al sOCL. Bec. 30.3 27 4 joie 6 
SLO R siues eT Sf an aioe 30 — 1 26° 9 19 3 
abt See hia (a Nee 29 8 | 27 4/16 9 
Aue ees WSR Ss et e+ aa 2O, 40 27 4.|' 16 11 
Fe ee One ees 30: 3-6 Ol, Zul a7 oy 

iy el fe oid 19 II 
Be O Bes acne 20 sae LNOYV.. ©. sae. 30 8 £28 4l/16 as 
PLD Brine ORY 6 pike Oat Ie ees 31 ~— || 27 8 biz = 
soe een: POMlLOs. 20.4%. 34-08 Lo] 6; 170 
5h 20 Beaten Aig OR Uk Rae y Gea eve rT oe ee | 16-7 
June 65 ........ POweest DOC a a sat 32 oe A DOR ae ae 
sat a 2 Bere SASS gaa RE ae Pete 33° 4 1.27 — 46.9 
nae OR re Poh e St bi arsy | BK ees 5-38 Sg UNG: aa re ie 
nate a Bee cae PORN GRD SI MAD cat 33°31 | 26 hee wee 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazetie Average Prices (ENGLAND AND. WALES), 
Summary of, for 1886, with those for 1885, added for Comparison. 


[This Table is communicated by the Commercial Department, Board of Trade. ] 











Per Imperial Quarter, 1886. Per Imperial Quarter, 1885. 
Average for 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
SUNEEd. hy Oe ak ey See AAP rs Ge WS Cel Seana: 
EP ILUATY vaberassoose<nanbersees PONTO i 20 Balen Ese 6 0 33 2 Slay Lk gee 
PRGRP URI Y (25s nsevestyoeyss Z5e) Biller Senerone 1532) 2 9S tobi LO tl 2orkas 
MPU PGIY U,, -spress: sreseecn ss sos 29 (TOPO ee] Age trate Io) | Sl) 6B |. 207 38 


First quarter ...| 29 9) 28 71/18 to] 32 9 | 81 8] 20. 5 


























ESCA rte ss isvtsionssntay octane 30° 7 Tas Ae Boe G1, he et Ba aed 
PAV thesats sees satoeesp vanre: 3h 10 | 25 4 20s eo peo ee Line 226 1G 
PAE Ooty eee sascvaccasdy eaves ER PEM ler ie be Cie Me dierteig sta ee IEE, 

Second quarter...) 3 4/25 9 aay EHO BON me aa 
BPM ie cers vege srt voaseate esse? 38 2 {| 238, 10 Ba Sal come bOy | 222 
TUS Ayo Mcnsaiag dey vase rae 32 50 eo Boe Ri BO mek ies Ze” ie 
Septembe.........:-c.00000 38 | 1027 6 gu cig BLL gers 





Third quarter ...| 31 9 | 24 10 








ODD OD re paciandcctes: ZO Tra eth oO 30) sie SOt a or Lio -19 
IN OVEMIDET <.4:crcaccsearerdens ey Peavy Orgs) 40 epi 1.29) 11 | 418) +8 
DIGGOTO DOD: sczeveeesereay cosas: Ca whee aor OR Oe 2 A LZ EG: |) EB eA 





——— | fl | | 


Fourth quarter...) 31 4/27 38 


Pirie \ Ay ts. 0,44; SP S26 wee, 
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REVENUE of tHe Untrep Kina@pom. 


Net Produce in Quarters and Yxars ended 31st Dxc., 1886-85-84-83. 


[000’s omitted.] 











QUARTERS, ee reget Corresponding Quarters. 
ended 31st Dec. Less. More. 1884. 1883. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

Customs e dvensaea cto 5,559, | 5,819, — 238, 5,570, | 5,477, 
By eit t Wei, Peee e r, cee 4,480, | 7,845, 65, — 8,100, | 8,300, 
SEAMS Bistagessrsgest-tc 3,060, | 2,800, — 2.60, 3,160, | 2,930, 
A WE as) ihe act On ee FR 30, 20, — 10, 25, 30, 
Post Oince 2.7. 2,360, | 2,140, — 220, 1,980, 1 See 
Telegraph Service .... 445, 410, — 355 430, 435, 
19,232, | 18,534, 65, 763, | 19,265, | 19,052, 

Property Tax ............ T 3 hO Pe oOU), — 150, 845, 805, 
20,682, | 19,734, || 65, 913, | 20,110, | 19,857, 

Crown Lands ............ 130, 130, — — 130, 130, 
Interest on Advances 301, 583, 282, — 282, 385, 
Miscellaneous............ 802, 647, — 1ss, 596, | 1,051, 


af | | sé fe 


Totals... 21,815, | 21,094, || 347, | 1,068, | 21,118, | 21,423, 
Le 





Net Incr. £721, 




















YEARS, 1886. 1885. 1886. Corresponding Years. 
ended 81st Dec. Less. More. 1884. 1883. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

OUStOME Es scsncciseee toe 20,056, | 20,1389, 72; — 19,950, | 19,810, 

AUS CISO eye rhiosksde vee Pooch 25,280, | 25,695, 415, — 26,527, | 27,120, 

LATTES tiedearsss, dts: ccs 11,800, | 11,710, — 90, ...] 11,700; 12187% 

axes ek etncons, seen tees 259 20;0| tes O 1s — AS, 2,860, | 2,850, 

Post: Oilice .2.20i.sie 8,5c0, | 8,055, — 445, 7,850, | 7,450, 

Telegraph Service ....| 1,780, | 1,750, —_ 30, 1,745, | 1,750, 

70,346, | 70,224, 488, 610, 70,632, | 70,851, 

Property Tax jis... 16,100, | 12,635, — 3,465, 10,318, | 12,720, 

86,446, | 82,859, || 488, | 4,075, | 80,950, | 83,571, 

Crown Lands ............ 380, 380, — — 380, 380, 
Interest on Advances| 1,084, | 1,302, 218, — 1,013, | 1,210, — 

Miscellaneous............ 2,929, | 3,037, 108, — 3,167, | 4,875, 

Totals ........ 90,839, | 87,578, 814, | 4,075, | 85,510, | 90,036, 

a Ae) 


Net Incr. £3,261, 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
EneLanp and Wares on Saturday in each Week during the Year 1886; and wn 
ScoTLAND and IRELAND, at the Dates, as under. 


— 


[0,000’s omitted.] 


DN _____......__________ 1 ee— 











ENGLAND AND WALEs. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
i) 
London: | Private gout . Average 
Cleared i e Stock | ToTAL, , E5 Te : £5 At : 
DATES. ae Wack pene Ere for Four ee Under ba a3 ani Under ae 
Saturday, | onthe | (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed | Weeks oe es, | (Kixea | *™ g5, | (Fixed 
4 preceding | Issues, | Issues, | Issues, } Qiging [upwards Issues, jupwards Issues, 
Wednesday. | 3,40). | 2,11). | 5,51). 8 2 68). 6.35). 
1886. £ £ £ £ 1886 £ £ £ £ £ £ 
many. 2.0... 106,90 1,41 1,40 2,81 
= Re 119,79 4,44 1,45 2,89 f dan. 9... 1,84 3,97 5,81 3,08 2,85 6,23 
Bet 1G... 2: 91,31 1,44 1,45 2,89 
B23 ca.005 126,63 1,41 1,43 2,84 
Pe 80...... 86,73 1,39 1,41 2,80 
men 6...... 130,70 1,88 1,40 Z7Gent Leda Gs. 1,7k 3,66 8437 3,28 273 6,00 
a a Oe 89,54. 1,35 1,35 2,'70 
a9 20.400. 131,34 1,33 1,34 2,67 
os UH once 96,60 1,31 133 2,64 
ar, 6...,.. 156,44 1,32, | 1,27 | 2,59 | Mar. 6...) 1,63 | 3,61- | 5,24 | 318 | 2,60 | 5,78 
~~ Eee 94,83 , | 1,31 1,33 2,04 
Be 20s. s066 134,10 1,30 1,34 2,64 
<3 He 97,93 1,82 1,37 2,69 
April 3...... 125,22 1,38 1,41 2,79 | April 8...| 1,60 3,59 5,19 3,23 2,56 5,79 
= 113,88 1,42 1,44 2,86 
me i7...:.. 91,35 1,43 1,45 2,88 
cy ee ee 130,35 1,43 1,46 2,89 
may (1...... 65,78 1,43 1,47 2,90 | May 1...) 1,69 3:73 5,42 3,53 2,64 6,17 
cs) ataaness 125,39 — aa 3 
a eae 108,60 — a —_— 
Barer Doty de 1,41 1,46 2,87 
x, eRe 86,11 1,39 1,48 2,82 
mone 5...... 125,44 1,37 1,42 2,79 i 
Be 12..:... 90,46 1,35 1,45 2,80 | June 12...) 2,15 4,15 6,30 3,46 2,58 6,04 
oe. 19...... 113,14 1,34 1,40 2574 
Pe 26.....- 88,02 1,34 1,35 2,69 
Mii 8.42... 134,92 1,43 1,38 2,81 
« 2 132,39 1,46 1,38 2,84 | July 10...) 1,93 3,97 5,90 8,24 9,49 5,73 
3) ae 94,68 _— — — 
Ree 24.5.2. 134,22 1,32 1,33 2,65 
BE Ol. 28.02 81,45 1,34 1,32 2,66 
SO ee 120,86 1,32 1,33 2,65 7 
meee)... 100,62, 1,33 1,30 2,03) | Auc. 4c 1,79 3,93 5572 3,19 2,45 5,64 
Be Lites. 132,18" 1,27 1,29 2,56 
oy Cie beaees 90, 04 1,27 1,28 2,55 
Sept. 4...... 131,50 1,26 1,28 2,54 
: Tes. 84,35 1,26 1,28 2,54 Sept.11...} | 1,75 3,81 5,56 3,11 2,45 5,56 
, 115,08 1,27 1,28 2555 
EE 89,10 1,29 1,21 2,50 
kate | DAs 128,76 1,37 Si 2,74 
-<) oer 115,55 1,39 1,42 | 2,81 Oct. 9...) 1,75 8,82 5,57 3,14 2,49 5,63 
5, OU ABRS 134,52 —_ — —_ 
a3 ee 102,57 1,42 1,47 2,89 
Bed OU scenes 95,68 1,44 1,42 2,86 
Nov, 6...... 146,76 1,41 1,42 2,83 
Be AS ssx.c. 99,09 1,40 1,42 gree ViNGy. 15;,.4) Lile 3,89 5,63 3,06 2,50 5,56 
<n SAUER 139,01 1539 1,42 2,81 
eis coens 89,45 1,38 1,41 2579 
DeCs 4.05556 150,90 1,35 1,38 2,473 
cp, Ue TOI,84 1,33 1,36 2.69 10 Dec; iby 1,94 4,08 5,99 3,74 3,03 6,77 
of Sle SAae 146,99 1,32 1,55 2,67 
ee 116,24 1,33 1,35 2,68 


ee a 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 (1844) | 
[0,000’s omitted.] 


























1 D} : 3 4 5 6 7 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL CoLuMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. Notes 
ee a EES VE Py, Minimum Rates 
DATEs. : : of Discount 
Government Otl SaeCoin bs at 
e Wednesdays.) ’ nen ler 
; d. ( y a Z 
eres eee Debt. Securities. hs (Col. 1 minus | Bank of England. 
Bullion. col. 16.) 
£ £ £ Bone) Lilies 
Mins. ase Mins. Mins. Mins. Mien, Per.eat, 
34,82 Dany Nits esees ah 11,02 4,73 19,07 24,93 (End of 1885) 4 
85,27 pa S ce meate 11,02 4,73 19,52 24,61 1886. 
35,59 PQ R eco ces 11,02 4,73 19,84 24,30 20! Jans 2saseeteees 
86,62 SH PM ide angers 11,02 4,73 20,87 23,98 
36.80 Hebeerosess esse 11,02 4.73 21,05 24,41 
36,98 eer i O) Gee af Ae 11,02 4,73 ine 23,37 
87,32 hie Tees cue 11,02 4,73 21,57 23,60 17 Webs cco. 2 
37,60 Ror a a ete 11,02 4,73 21,85 22,44 
37,20 Mari o.cocssse 11,02 4.78 21,45 24,00 
37,07 Ee One Lone 11,02 4,73 21,32 23,68 
36,83 i Ret cscs 11,02 4,73 21,08 23,62 
86,99 Reais hh oe ae 11,02 4,73 21,24 23,75 
37,00 Sa nao lpeee cess y 11,02 4,73 , 21326 24,45 
86,41 ADIL ire saect oo 11,02 4,73 20,66 24,91 
36,17 ete Gres, 5 11,02 4,73 20,42 24,75 
35,96 ae CRON Set A Rae 11,02 4,73 20,21 24,178 
35,93 SER GiMCncase es 11,02 4,78 20,18 24,70 
85,45 Mayine Snes anes 11,02 4,73 19,70 25,05 5 May..... ~ap 
34,16 en be) Te eens 11,02 4,73 18,41 24,83 
34,33 Bn Guesa ce se4 11,02 4.73 18,58 24,58 
34,08 PROD Griae) Senses 11,02 4,73 18,33 24,44 
34,44 ORGNINEY Fo Someries 11,02 4,73 18,69 24,90 
34,83 A WAR OE esha sce 11,02 4,73 19,08 24,62, 9 June...... 23 
35.06 PREP L Ge sb Re ace 11,02 4,73 19,31 24,54 ; 
35,63 PANO teasers 11,02 4.73 19,88 24,39 
85,84 pe OU nares 11,02 4,73 20,09 25,24 
85,60 ULV ts fiiecaiecees 11,02 4,73 19,85 25,34 
35,61 UL Ae ce ae 11,02 4,73 19,86 25,57 
35,58 yc al ese a 11,02 4,73 19,83 | 25,31 
35,98 ASL gubtts ace aeenee 11,02 4.73 20,28 25,39 
36,02 NTC ADAG Ci icscices 11,02 4,73 20,27 25,80 
85,94 Peieb i ttseses <a 11,02 4,73 20,19 25,43 
86,25 Bene Sic ache aae 11,02 4,73 20,59 25,18 
35,83 RW e Ol eseee aes 11,02 4,73 20,08 24,90 25 Aug. ...... oa 
36,01 Sentvale cats: 11,02 4.73 20,26 25,09 
35,72 RPS Ns eo cess 11,02 4,73 * 19,97 24,82 
35,95 Sp Ene Face 11,02 4,73 20,20 24,53 
35,92 ESO Cen ntiee sc 11,02 4,73 20,17 24,41 
35,74 Beri Daitcwccect 11,02 4,73 19,99 25,13 
85,05 OCT Gites Musenes 11,02 4,73 19,30 25,58 
34,70 ES eRe aie 11,02 4,73 18,95 25,40 
34,52 Ree esveress 11,02 4,73 18,77 25,11 L0" Oetrenacs 4 
84,41 aye OM) coerce ee 11,02 4,73 18,73 24,83 
34,30 INOVsROveee rece: 11,02 4,73 18,55 25,10 
34,46 eiaaeL Gitesees oct 11,02 4,73 18,71 24,83 
84,59 eee l fies. eee 11,02 4.73 18,84 24,57 
34,54 OR)? aie Mae! 11,02 4,73 18,79 24,22 
84,49 Mec. Peles heces 11,02 47% 18,74: 24,39 
84,48 PIS erase en 11,02 4,73 18,73 24,19 
34,36 ST Dike teem 11,02 4,73 18,61 24,05 15 Det. ..to 
33,61 Se one 11,02 4,73 17,86 24,28 


33,42 Wie Pos 11,02 4,73 17,67 24.43 


— 
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—WEEKLY RETURN. 
for Wednesday in each Week, during the Year 1886. 
[0,000’s omitted.] 
8 9 10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Liabilities. Assets. Totals 

of 
Japital and Rest. Deposits. Seven DatEs. Securities. Reserve. Liabili- 

D d i 

pies (Wednesdys.) ¥ waa a 

: ; 4 ~ | Govern- old ¢ 

Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. |] pins. ment, | Other. || Notes. | oa Cea Aentte. 
£ £ £ & £ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. |] Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | 1886 | Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins, | Mins. 
14,55 3,30 5,15 27,88 314 Fate Gh. orss 17,95 | 22,30 9,89 ,89 51,03 
14,55 3,03 4,32 27,34 17 Ha Ed iy cea to 17,25 20, 84 10,66 397 49,72 
14,55 3,34 3,65 27,62 515 Oey 1: 15,95 | 20,97 11,29 MLE 49,32 
14,55 3,34 4,26 27,02 415 Re ine 15,05 | 20,64 12,64 399 49, 32 
14,55 | 3,37 4,03 | 25,45 Wins as ys ae 18,75 | 20,44 || 12,39 499 47,87 
14,55 3,37 4,66 25,41 322 ry Li ae 13,74 | 20,20 13,11 1,16 48,21 
14,55 | 3,40 6,27 | 24,19 |] 525 aed ae 13,74 | 20,01 |} 13,72 1,18 48,68 
14,55 3,40 7,69 23,10 21 Oe) «cto 13,77 | 19,95 || 14,16 1,14 49,02 
14,55 | 3,72 8,26 | 22,89 2155 UE Mares... 14,32 | 20,86 |} 18,20 1,22 49,60 
14,55 3,73 8,71 22,57 321 memes p’ ee, 14,56 | 20,57 13,39 4525 49,77 
1455 | 3,74 || 9,74 | 25.49 I] 519 arg: 3 14,56 | 24,54 || 13,21 1,38 53,72 
14,55 | 3.77 || 10,88 | 24,29 || 517 iT ed 14,56 | 24/33 || 13,24 130 53.63 
14,55 8,75 11,30 23,14 418 Oe. eee 14,58 | 24,59 12,55 1,20 52,92 
14,55 3,11 9,62 23,55 20! OPA BYU. soap oc 14,58 | 21,69 || 11,50 1,27 49,04 
14,55 3,11 7,01 22,90 419 ts ee 14,58 | 20,46 || 11,42 1,29 47,75 
44.56 | 3,11 722 | 22,73 || (92 ae 14,58 | 20,83 || 11,18 1,25 47,84 
14,55 | 3,12 7.47 | 22,44 |] 514 ae Cae 14,58 | 20,68 |] 11,23 1,23 44,72 
14,55 | 3,12 4,01 22,77 15 May OF -25 14,58 | 21,29 || 10,40 1,34 47,61 
14,55 3,12 53,98 22,68 520 by eee 14,83 | 20,98 9,33 1,39 46,53 
14,55 3,13 9,28 22,14 ,28 oy Sa 14,83 | 21,42 9,75 1,31 47,31 
14,55 3,12 6,56 22,62 ld Reis s.caes 14,83 | 21,21 9,64 1,34 4'7,02 
14,55 | 3,07 6,21 | 22,56 || ,17 | June 2...... 1483 | 21,12 || 9,54 1,08 46,87 
14.55 | 3,07 584 | 23,17 || .18 scl eee 14,58 | 20,83 |] 10,21 1,19 46,81 
14,55 3,08 00 23,21 19 BOREL GO) 5052 14,58 | 20,71 10,52 1,23 47,04 
14,55 | 3,08 6,76 | 23,29 |) 317 Sp epee 14,58 | 20,82 |] 11,24 1,21 47,85 
14,55 3,07 8,33 23,07 sl7 os (, BAO eee 14,58 | 22,79 10,60 1,23 49,20 
14,55 3,30 4,26 25,12 ,20 DUy Tt ..<05- 15,93 | 19,95 10,26 1,29 47,43 
14,55 3,29 5,98 25,62 319 oy Ea ea 16,28 | 22,24 10,04 1,27 49,83 
eh 3,88" 40g, | 24,98 [Pn OG te OE wes 15,55 | 19,99 || 10,27 1,27 47,08 
14,55 | 3,37 3,61 | 24,65 || 517 iD 14,84 | 19134 || 10,59 1/35 46,38 
14,55 38,39 3,34 24,70 320 Aug. 4 ...... 14,84 | 19,85 10,22 oT 46,18 
1455 | 3,40 3,38 | 24,43 || 19 ha) eae 14,19 | 19,98 || 10,51 1,24. 45,92 
14,55 3,41 3,93 24,14. ,16 MLO tress <ce 14,09 | 19,57 11,07 1,28 46,01 
14,55 | 3,42 3,87 | 23,94 || 217 hb i 14,09 | 19,64 || 10,93 1,29 48,98 
14,55 | 3,72 3,22 | 24,29 || 15 |Sept.1...... 13,89 | 19,89 || 10,92 1,24 48,4 
14,55 Byis 2,49 23,24 519 ahs Rol aero 12,74 | 19,30 10,90 1,26 44,20 
1455 | 3,73 2,60 | 23,24 |} ,16 hee 12,34 | 19,33 || 11,42 1,20 44,29 
14,55 3,75 3,18 22,98 15 A EEE 12,34 | 19,52 11,51 1,24 44,61 
14,55 3,74 3,26 25,41 15 omeee 12,34 | 22,96 10,61 1,21 47,12 
14,55 | 3,08 4s8 | 27.48 || 18 Oct. 6 ..... 15,94 | 23.18 || 9,47 1,26 49,88 
14,55 3,11 3,52 24,66 518 Millay eee 15,94 | 19,45 9,30 1,33 46,02, 
14,55 3,11 3,04 23,69 319 BEBO veasee 14,04 | 19,77 9,41 1,38 44,60 
14,55 3,11 3,00 23,21 18 Ay TRS 13,49 19,62 9,58 1,36 44,05 
1255.53.11 || 3,11 | 98,72 NG, 1et | Nov. 8 ...... 14,04 | 20,19 || 9,20 1,26 44,69 
14,55 3,11 3,14 23,79 320 ES LOM cee 14,39 19,47 9,63 1,31 44,80 
14,55 3,13 3,34 23,08 318 Pee ie stents 14,04 | 18,96 10,02 1,28 44,30 
14,55 3,43 2.12 22,77 16 Sh eke esoves 13,39 18,71 10,32 1,31 43,73 
14,55 | 3,08 2,93 | 22,65 || ,19 | Dec. 1 ...... 13,14 | 18,89 || 10,10 1,26 43,39 
14,55 8,08 2,84 22,59 318 UME ON exces 12,69 | 18,90 || 10,29 1,3 43,25 
14,55 | 3,10 3,09 | 23,50 || 419 25 Eee 13,13 | 19,66 || 10,31 1,33 44,43 
14,55 3,10 3,96 22,31 aly ee ereae 13,13 20, 33 9,33 1,30 44,09 
14,55 3,14 4,36 24,14 14 ETO eccess 13,13 | 23,07 8,99 1,15 46,34 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, London on Paris, Hamburg, 


and Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, and Hong Kong, on Lonpon, for 





1886. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Calcutta. Price per Ounce. 
London London a New York Hong 
ndian ' 
Mae ey on London Council we Kong on Standard 
(Thursdays) Paris. Hamburg nee Bills. London. London, Gold Bars Sil 
Minimum (Fine) nyet 
Calcutta. Price in Bars. 
3 m.d. 3 m. d. Per Rupee. | 60d.8. 4m. d. 
1886. s. Yd. d. Per cut S. e- s. ad. d. 
Jan. 7....| 25°433 | 20°58 I 533 1733 4°86 Bt Bz ao 46% 
peice ane + P2056 I 573 18 4862 5 ASML 46% 
Feb. 4...] 25°42) | 20°56 1 (533 17% 4862 | 3 4177 9 464 
bs LS ol peo oOe | 20°57 Phat 1835 4°873 3 48177 9 463 
Mar. 4....) 25°383 | 20°56 fy ses 18 4° 87% cn Ma a!) 4.63 
Fp Oues| b25°372 1° 20-58 toaes 18 4°874 3 40177 OF) 4a 
April 132.1°25°37% | 20°57 1 6¢ 18 4°86} haere MUTE. 4632 
plo 1.1 025°374 |-20°56 I 533 1733 4863 a SE vane 4655, 
May 6...) 25°40 20°59 ey 1728 4°863 3-38 177, OF | tae 
Se MELU | 200 20°54 1 1744 4°86 Py bee beh ee 45 
June 8 ....| 25°382 | 20°55 | 1 53 Vee 4804 a) Bada ee 44,8 
py foe! 120° Ad) 20°55 Lest 173 4°87 oro al cf (ek 4A 
July 1...) 25°374 |. 20°52 ise 1745 4°88 s. “Sips 7) 44. 
el oeuco ore |. 20°48 ioe 16% 486% oa ay tao 4343 
Aug. 5...| 25°373 | 20-49 | 1 48 16qg¢ | 484) 13 Calliyy Oise 
ito) Eo 40 20°53 I 4535 64 4°812 3 ty tio 423. 
Sept. 2...) 25°412 | 20°54 I 45 1643 4°814 3 Aho 412 
LO «2.1 e2o' 412 1° 20°54 l 4% 17 4812 $7 2a ey eo 44 
Oetioit 91825745 20°54 1 tas is 4814 3 224177 9 4413 
e217. 9 25°48F 20°58 bei 5 45 4802 3 224177 10 Ads 
Nov. 4...| 25°58 | 20°60 I «5§ 1478 4°803 eWeek cl eran, 45% 
» 48 ....| 25524 20°57 Tas y 1835 4°81 Mae ie WE 4623 
Dec. 2...) 25°514 | 20°58 7 eRe 1725 4°803 ed sd EAS, 45 
BT LOlee 5 COLO 20°61 I + 1733 4°80 3, 46 1 ee 464 
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“Crass Mortatity Sratistics.” By Nosn A. Humenreys, Esa. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 19th April, 1887. 
Dr. T. Granam Batrovur, F.R.S., in the Chair. ] 


Tae marked decline in the English death-rate during the last 
eleven years, is at once the proof and the result of improvement 
in the public health due to sanitary labour and progress. This 
decrease of mortality, if continued, implies a largely increased 
mean duration of life in England, as well as great reduction in the 
amount of sickness. Local variations between the death-rates of 
different towns and of different rural districts still afford a wide 
field for further sanitary labour, without regard to the marked 
contrast between all urban and rural rates. The time has come, 
however, when it is urgently desirable that we should know more of 
the rates of mortality prevailing in the different strata of society. 
It is accepted as a fact, and it is apt to be regarded as inevitable, 
that the death-rates of the poor and of the rich are widely diver- 
gent; and Medical Officers of Health are constantly expressing 
their helplessness in dealing with the excess of mortality in their 
districts due partly to the poverty and partly to the manner of life 
of the poorer of the working classes. 

The want of trustworthy statistics of class mortality is there- 
fore generally felt by all who are seeking solutions to some of the 
most deeply interesting social and political problems of the day, 
as well as by that smaller class called upon to study vital statistics 
simply from a public health aspect. 

In the direction of class mortality statistics, we have life 
tables founded upon comparatively small bases of facts for the 
Peerage, for the Clergy, and for the Upper Classes. We have 
Dr. Farr’s Healthy District Life Table; and the Experience Life 
Tables of the Insurance Offices, based upon the mortality of 
insured, and therefore selected, male and female lives drawn for 
the most part from the upper and middle classes. We have also 
Dr. Farr’s and Dr. Ogle’s valuable statistics of the mortality of 
males engaged in different occupations. In many of these instances, 
however, the Tables relate only to males, and in some only to 
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adult males. There is practically no really trustworthy informa- 
tion of the various rates of mortality in the actual populations 
of different social classes, including the entire families of men, 
women, and children. 

A near approach to such statistics should be supplied by the 
Trustees of the Peabody Fund, and by the authorities of various 
other Associations for the Improvement of the Dwellings of the 
Working Classes. The value and trustworthiness of the statistics 
issued by these authorities are, however, to a very great extent 
destroyed by the practical impossibility of debiting to the popula- 
tion of the improved dwellings their due share of the increasing 
proportion of deaths of the working classes recorded in workhouses 
and hospitals. 

The influence of age and sex proportions upon the mortality 
statistics of a population is so great, more especially where the 
statistics of different social classes, or of persons engaged in 
different occupations, are under consideration, that the construc- 
tion of life tables 1s necessary in order to eliminate these disturbing 
influences. Deductions from life tables are however always strictly 
comparable, and it will therefore be necessary briefly to notice a 
few of the principal life tables, bearing in mind the nature and 
extent of the facts upon which they are based, before comparing 
the conclusions to be drawn from them. 

Dr. Farr’s English Life Tables, technically known as Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, from the order in which they were published, may lay claim 
to be the first national life tables. . The first of these tables was 
published in the Registrar-General’s Fifth Annual Report, and was 
based upon the population enumerated at the Census of 1841, and 
the registered deaths in the same year. The second table was 
published in the Registrar-General’s Twelfth Annual Report, and 
was constructed from the Census enumerations in 1831 and 1841, 
and from the registered deaths in the seven years 1838-44. The 
Life Tabie No. 3 was based upon the Census enumerations in 1841 
and 1851, and upon the six millions and a-half of deaths registered 
in the seventeen years 1838-54. This English Life Table was con- 
structed on a larger basis of facts than any other existing life 
table, and its trustworthiness as an exponent of the true mortality 
and duration of life of the entire English nation during that period 
of seventeen years cannot be called into question. 

The results of the English Life Tables Nos. 1 and 2 approxi- 
mate very closely, a natural result of the fact that the death-rate 
in 1841 differed but slightly from the mean rate in the seven years 
1838-44. Thus according to No. 1 Table the mean duration of life 
of males was 40°7 years, and by No. 2 Table 40°4 years. The 
mean annual rate of mortality in the seventeen years 1838-54, 
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which supplied the basis for Table No. 3, was higher than that in 
1841, or in the seven years 1838-44, consequently this table gives 
a lower mean duration of life of males, or 39°9 years. 

Since the period of seventeen years ending with 1854, which 
served as the basis for Dr. Farr’s Life Table No. 3, mortality in 
England has declined. More especially has the decline of mortality 
been marked since 1875, when the Public Health Acts of 1872 and 
1875 came into full operation. The mean annual death-rate in 
England and Wales remained practically stationary during the 
thirty-eight years 1838-75 at 22°3 per 1,000, but declined to 20°8 
in the five years 1876-80, and further to 19°3 in the next five years 
1881-85. Thus the mean death-rate in the ten years 1876-86 
averaged 20°I per 1,000, against 22°3 in the preceding thirty-eight 
years. It is obvious that this reduced mortality implies a marked 
increase of longevity, or of the mean duration of life. An outline 
life table, constructed by me in 1883 from the mortality of the five 
years 1876-80, showed, as compared with the deductions from 
Dr. Farr’s Table No. 3, an increase of two years in the mean 
duration of life of males, and of three and a-half years in that of 
females ; this table giving a mean duration of 41°9 years for males, 
and 45°3 years for females. It is evident moreover that a Life 
Table, constructed upon the experience of the ten years 1876-85, 
_ would show a still further increase in the mean duration of life. 
It should be borne in mind that all the life tables above referred to 
are based upon the mortality statistics of the entire nation, of all 
classes, and living partly in town and partly in country districts. 

It is not necessary to pause here to discuss the varying chances 
of life and death in town and country, but it may be pointed out 
that Dr. Farr stated, more than forty years ago, in the Registrar- 
General’s Fifth Annual Report, that the mean duration of life, 
calculated by the scientific life table method, was, in the extra- 
metropolitan portion of Surrey, 45 years, while in Liverpool it 
was not more than 26 years. | 

No trustworthy life table can be constructed without an 
accurate knowledge of the living population, and of its sex and 
age constitution, as well as of the deaths occurring therein. Hence 
the difficulty in the way of constructing life tables for the various 
social classes. But of this presently. 

In the “ Transactions of the Royal Society,” for 1859, may be 
found a valuable paper by the late Dr. Farr, “on the construction 
“of Life Tables illustrated by a new Life Table of the Healthy 
‘“* Districts of England.” The Healthy District Life Table was 
constructed from the observation of about five million years of life, 
upon the basis of the Census enumeration of 1851, and of the 
mortality recorded during the five years 1849-53 in 63 registration 
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districts of England and Wales, in which the mean annual death- 
rate during the ten years 1841-50 did not exceed 17 per 1,000 
persons living. This life table gives, therefore, the results of the 
mortality experienced by all classes of the population living under 
favourable circumstances in the healthiest rural districts. Dr. 
Farr’s main object in constructing this table was, ‘“‘to obtain a 
“ standard by which the loss of life under other circumstances 
‘“ may be measured ;” and Dr. Farr added with reference to this 
table, that “it has been found by experience that this Healthy 
‘“‘ District Life Table expresses very accurately the actual duration 
“of life among the clergy and other classes of the community 
“ living under favourable circumstances.” Subsequent experience 
has further proved the general accuracy of this assertion, so far as 
it relates to the mortality and expectation of life of adults; but as 
we shall presently see, and as might reasonably be expected, the 
mortality of children, under 5 years of age, of the middle and upper 
classes, living indifferently in town and country, is very consider- 
ably below the rate that prevails among those of all classes of the 
population (including probably more actual paupers than members 
of the middle and upper classes) even in the healthiest districts. 
Consequently, the mean duration of hfe among the middle and 
upper classes is considerably higher than that among all classes 
living in the healthiest districts. 

When Dr. Farr constructed his Healthy District Life Table he 
suggested, as we have seen, that the table might be used as a 
measure of the mortality in the well-to-do classes, and he made 
this suggestion because at that time no satisfactory class life 
tables existed. Fifteen years later Mr. Charles Ansell, the 
Actuary of the National Life Assurance Society, published his 
“‘ Vital Statistics of Families in the Upper and Professional 
‘“‘ Classes,” which is one of the most valuable contributions yet 
made to the subject of Class Mortality. The National Life 
Society were desirous to construct a system of educational and 
other endowments for children, but were met by the difficulty that 
no sufficiently trustworthy data existed for ascertaining the rates 
of mortality prevailing at different ages among children of the 
upper and professional classes for the construction of tables of 
premiums. In order to obtain the necessary data, lithographed 
letters were addressed to members of the clerical, medical, and 
legal professions, stating the object of inquiry, and enclosing 
forms which the persons addressed were requested to fill up and 
return. The result of this inquiry was to supply the necessary 
particulars relating to nearly 50,coo lives of the upper classes, 
available for the construction of a life table. The basis of obser- 
vation, when compared with that which supplied the facts for 
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Dr. Farr’s national tables, is undoubtedly small, but it ig at the 
same time larger, as Mr. Ansell points out, than the basis of facts 
from which was constructed any one of the three following standard 
life tables, which have probably been more extensively used for Life 
Assurance purposes than any others, namely the Northampton, 
Carlisle, and Equitable Experience. 

Mr. Ansell’s Tables have been placed first among statistics of 
class mortality on account of the larger basis of facts from which 
they were constructed, but reference should also be made to two 
other class tables, which may claim priority on account of their 
date of publication, dealing with the vital statistics of the Peerage 
and of the Clergy. Both these tables were, however, constructed 
on far smaller bases of facts than Mr. Ansell’s Upper Class 
Tables. 

In 1861 Mr. A. H. Bailey, Actuary of the London Assurance 
Corporation, and Mr. A. Day, of the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
Assurance Society, published the “ Peerage Families’ Experience 
“Tables,” based upon the records of the Peerages concerning 
British peers, their children, and the children of their eldest sons, 
between the years 1800 and 1855. This table dealt in all with 
7,473 lives. A few years later, in 1864, the Rev. John Hodgson 
published, as the result of many years of laborious investigation, 
his “ Observations on Duration of Life among the Clergy of Eng- 
“land and Wales,’ with some supplemental tables based upon 
the observations and constructed by Mr. Samuel Brown, the well 
known Actuary of the Guardian Life Assurance Society. The 
observations and tables were based upon the observed vital 
statistics of rather more than 5,000 clergymen who had lived 
between 1760 and 1860; the observed facts embraced 3,122 deaths 
occurring in 106,845 years of life under observation. With regard 
to these tables, it may be noted that the rate of mortality among 
the clergy during the last half of the last century showed an excess 
at each quinquennial group of ages, compared with the rates that 
prevailed in the first half of this century. Further, it is interest- 
ing to note that the mortality under 50 years of age among all the 
clergy in Mr. Hodgson’s tables was considerably lower than that 
shown by Dr. Farr’s Healthy District Life Table, whereas above 
50 years of age’ the comparison is in favour of the general popu- 
lation living in the healthy districts in the five years 1849-53. 

Supplementing these tables giving the vital statistics of the 
Clergy, some other tables were simultaneously published by 
Mr. Hodgson based upon the experience of 1,792 children of 
Clergymen, representing 25,612 years of life, lived between birth 
and 25 years of age, of which 6,426 were lived under 5 years of 
age. Hxamination of the rates of mortalit deduced from these 
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tables of children of the Clergy, suggests, however, that the basis 
of facts was too small to yield entirely trustworthy results. 

Before comparing the results derived from these different 
tables dealing with the mortality of the middle or upper classes, 
reference should be made to the Hxperience Tables of the Life 
Assurance Offices, collected by the Institute of Actuaries. No less 
than twenty of the older and principal Assurance Societies, Scotch 
and English, contributed their experience to the formation of these 
tables, which are based upon 160,426 lives, and more thana million 
and a half years of life under observation. These tables are usually 
known as the Healthy Male and Healthy Female Hxperience 
Tables, since they deal exclusively with insured, and, therefore, 
specially selected healthy lives. They are not strictly speaking 
class tables, but they, in fact, represent the observed mortality 
among insured lives belonging almost exclusively to the middle 
and upper classes. It should be stated, moreover, that the basis of 
observed facts for the Healthy Males Table was nearly ten times as 
large as that for the Healthy Females Table; and further that 
neither of the tables commences before 10 years of age, from the 
fact that very few lives of children were insured in the offices 
which contributed their experience. 

The Experience Tables of thirty American life assurance 
societies also afford valuable information relating to the mortality 
among insured lives in America; and supplying as they do the 
means for comparing the vital statistics of similar classes in 
England and America, which do not otherwise exist, present 
many points of interest which can only be touched upon here. 
These American Experience Tables dealt with 549,418 policies 
existing at the end of 1874, as well as with 43,568 previously 
discontinued and 46,543 previously closed by death; in all with 
639,529 policies, covering four millions and a half years of life 
_ under observation. At 20 years of age, according to these tables, 
the expectation of male life is one year greater in America than 
in England; and this excess of American expectation is observed 
at subsequent ages, but steadily declines, until at the age 84 the 
English expectation slightly exceeds the American expectation. 
Female expectation at age 20 is identically the same by the 
English and American Experience Tables, but after this age, 
until the age 47, American expectation exceeds the English 
expectation. After age 47, however, female expectation by the 
American Table falls below that shown by the English Table, and 
so continues to the end of life. It is further noteworthy that, 
according to the American Experience Tables, expectation of life 
is lower for females than for males after the age 53, when it is 
identical with that of males. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
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by all the principal English Tables expectation of life among 
females exceeds that among males after the age of 35 years, and 
shows an increasing excess to the end of life. 

It will be desirable now briefly to compare the results given 
by the above mentioned life tables, which may be divided into two 
classes, those that are based upon the statistics of the general 
population, and those that deal with selected classes of the popula- 
tion. 

In comparing the results of different life tables, one of the 
most important points admitting of easy comparison is the Mean 
Duration of Life or the Expectation of Life at Birth. It may in 
the first place be stated that by the old Northampton and Carlisle 
Tables the expectation of life of persons (males and females) is 
25°2' and 38°7 years respectively. 

Dr. Farr’s Life Tables Nos. 1, 2, and 3, to which reference has 
previously been made, did not show material variations, and it 
will suffice for present purposes to note that the expectation of 
persons (males and females) was 40°9 years, that of males being 
39°9 years, and of females 41°9 years. By the life table which 
I constructed and made the subject of a paper I read before this 
Society in 1883, and which was based upon the mortality statistics 
of the five years 1876-80, I found that the expectation of life at 
birth of persons (males and females) had risen to 43°6 years, and 
that of males and of females to 41°9 and 45°3 years respectively. 
By Dr. Farr’s Healthy District Life Table, the Mean Duration of 
Life was for persons 490 years, for males 48°6 years, and for 
females 49°5 years. Thus the mean duration of life by the 
Healthy District Table is very nearly double what is inaccurately 
shown by the old Northampton Table, exceeds that given by 
Dr. Farr’s English Life Table (No. 3) by more than eight years, 
and is 5°4 years greater than by the more recent table based upon 
the reduced mortality in the five years 1876-80. The Peerage 
Tables show a mean duration of life for persons of both sexes of 
52°6 years: 52°0 for males, and 53°7 for females. Ansell’s Table 
for the Upper Classes gives a mean duration of life of 53:1 years, 
almost identical with that shown by the Peerage Tables, but more 
than four years greater than that by Dr. Farr’s Healthy District 
Table, a difference which, as we shall presently see, is mainly due 
to the remarkably low death-rate among children of the Peerage 
and of the Upper Classes aged under 5 years. The expectation of 
life, however, by the Upper Class Table, from the tenth year of age 


1 The Northampton Tables were incorrectly based upon deaths alone, with- 
out reference to the numbers and ages of the living population out of which 
the deaths occurred, and thus gave, as was pointed out by Dr. Farr, an inaccurate 
and too low a figure for the expectation of life at birth. 
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to the end of life is constantly greater than by the Healthy District 
Table. The death-rate of children during the first ten years of life 
is so high that by nearly all life tables (see Table I) the expectation 
of life is greater for children aged 10 years than it is at birth. For 
example, by the Carlisle Table it is 38-7 years at birth and 48°8 at 
age 10;” by the English Life (No. 3) it is 40°9 at birth and 47°4 at 
age 10; and even by Healthy District it is 49°0 at birth and 51°! 
at age 10. The Peerage and Upper Class Tables, however, form 
exceptions to this rule. The English and American Experience 
Tables (see Table I) for obvious reasons do not commence before 
age 10, and it may be mentioned that expectation at that and 
subsequent ages, by both these tables, although based upon the 
mortality of insured, and therefore more or less selected lives (both 
as to health and class), is lower than that shown either by the 
Healthy District, the Peerage or the Upper Class Tables. In 
Table I the expectation of life is given at age 30, and at the 
commencement of each subsequent decennial age-period, according _ 
to nine different tables, and it will be found that if we exclude the 
Northampton Table as incorrect, the range of expectation by the 
various tables is far smaller at different periods of adult life than 
it is at birth. This is naturally due to the fact that the widest 
variations of the death-rates by the different tables oecur in child- 
hood. For example, the expectation of life at age 30 varies from 
33°3 years by the English Life Table (No. 3) to 36:9 by Hodgson’s 
Clergy Table, and 37°9 by Ansell’s Upper Class Table; at age 60 
the expectation ranges from 13°9 by the English Table (No. 3) to 
15°2 by the Peerage, 15°4 by the Healthy District, and 16-4 by the 
Upper Class Tables. 

In order to throw light upon the cause of the above mentioned 
variations in the expectation of life at different ages, by various 
tables, it is necessary briefly to call attention to Table II, which 
gives the mean annual death-rates at five age-periods by six Life 
Tabies. 

It is shown in this table that the annual death-rate of children 
under five years of age ranges from 65°7 per 1,000 by the English 
Table (No. 3), to 39°4 by the Healthy District Table, and 28:2 by 
the Upper Class Table; by the Peerage Table it is only 20°7. At 
the next age-period, 5—20 years, the range of rates is almost as 
great; the highest rate at these ages is 7°I per 1,000 by the 
English Table (No. 3), and the lowest is 4°8 by the more recent 
English Table (1876-80). The low rate at this group of ages by 
this recent English Table is one of the most noteworthy features 
of the recent changes in the English death-rate. It is certainly 


2 The incorrect Northampton Table gives 25'2 as the expectation of life at 
birth, and 39°8 as the expectation at age 10. 
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surprising to find the English rate at these ages, by this recent 
table, below that shown either by the Healthy District or the 
Upper Class Tables. Between the ages 20 and 40 the rate by the 
English Table (No. 3) is 10°3 per 1,000, and only ranges in the 
other tables from 8°6 by the English Table (1876-80) to 8:0 by the 
Healthy Insured Lives Table. At the ages 40—60, the rates range 
from 18*3 by the English Table (1876-80), to 11°7 by Hodgson’s 
Clergy Experience; and at the last age-period, 60 years and 
upwards, the range is from 72°3 per 1,000, by the English Table 
(1876-80), to 60°9 by Ansell’s Upper Class Table. 

The foregoing comparison throws some light upon the differences 
between the mortality statistics of the general population and 
those of the middle and upper classes. It is obvious however that 
the contrast would be more strongly marked if we had similar life 
tables for the working classes with which to compare the statistics 
of the middle and upper classes. Unfortunately however no such 
tables exist. 

As affording some indication of the mortality statistics of the 
working classes, there now remain to be considered the statistics of 
mortality among males engaged in various occupations which have 
appeared in the Decennial Supplements to the Registrar-General’s 
Annual Reports. The late Dr. Farr constructed and published in 
the Decennial Supplements relating to the years 1851-60 and 
1861-70 practically the first occupational mortality statistics of 
any real value. They were based upon the numbers of males, aged 
between 25 and 65 years, enumerated at the censuses as engaged 
in the several principal occupations, and upon the deaths of 
persons said to have followed such occupations, and recorded in 
the death register in the years 1860, 1861, and 1871. Dr. Ogle, in 
the Decennial Supplement for 1871-80, followed in the footsteps of 
Dr. Farr, but carried his investigations considerably further than — 
his predecessor had done. These more recent statistics give the 
mortality of males aged 25—65 years, engaged in 100 different 
occupations, or groups of occupations, during the three years 
1880-82; they are not only based upon a larger number of facts 
than those previously published, but the rates of mortality are 
corrected for the varying ages of those engaged in different occupa- 
tions ; they moreover deal with the causes of death which make up 
the death-rates of males in different occupations, a branch of the 
subject which had not previously been investigated. The subject 
now under discussion is rather class than occupational statistics, 
but even from this point of view Dr. Ogle’s figures have 
considerable value. Taking the mortality of all males aged 
25—65 years, in England and Wales, during the three years 
1880-82 to be equal to 1,000, Dr. Ogle gives what he calls the 
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Comparative Mortality Figure for males at the same ages engaged 
in each of 100 occupations or groups of occupations in his selected 
list. The lowest mortality figures for these occupations are 556 
for “ Clergyman, Priest, Minister,” 599 for ‘‘ Gardener, Nursery- 
“ man,” 631 for ‘‘ Farmer, Grazier,” 701 for “Labourer in Agri- 
‘* cultural Counties,” 719 for ‘‘ Schoolmaster, Teacher,” and 842 
for ‘‘ Barrister, Solicitor.” At the other end of the list appear the. 


following mortality figures: ‘“ Cab, Omnibus Service,” 1,482; 
‘¢ Innkeeper, Publican, Spirit, Wine, Beer Dealer,” 1,521; ‘‘ File 
‘““ Maker,” 1,667; ‘‘ Harthenware manufacturer,” 1,742; ‘“ Miner 


“ (Cornwall),” 1,839; ‘‘ Costermonger, Hawker, Street Seller,” 
1,879; “General Labourer (London),” 2,090; and “Inn, Hotel 
“ Servant,” 2,205. The contrast between the Mortality Figure for 
“Hotel Servant” and that for ‘‘Clergyman, Priest, Minister,” 
which heads the list, is indeed startling. It is evident however that 
this wide range of differences is due in far greater measure to 
occupational, than to what may be called social or class influences. 
The high rates of mortality that prevail among cab and omnibus 
men, file makers, earthenware manufacturers, Cornish miners, and 
among those engaged in the liquor traffic, are obviously due to the 
purely occupational risks, or to temptations incidental to their 
callings, rather than to the class hardships arising from poverty and 
its attendant penalties of bad housing, bad feeding, and bad clothing. 
The high mortality figure for general labourers in London, how- 
ever, may to a great extent represent the effects of poverty, 
combined with bad housing and other attendant evils, rather than 
those of unhealthy occupation. The wide difference between the 
mortality figures for the clerical and medical professions is full of 
interest as a health problem, but it evidently cannot be attributed 
to what has been called the influence of class, apart from the 
influence of occupation and its consequences. The high and 
increasing mortality among medical practitioners was the subject 
of a valuable and interesting paper by Dr. Ogle, which was recently 
read before the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. 
The materials which Dr. Ogle had at his disposal, however, were 
not suitable for the construction of a Life Table for the Medical 
Profession similar to Mr. Hodgson’s Life Table for the Clergy, to 
which reference has been made. The paper, therefore, does not 
afford the means for calculating the mean duration of life in that 
profession, although the rates of mortality prevailing among its 
members between the ages of 20 and 65 are startlingly high 
compared with those prevailing among the clerical profession. The 
Comparative Mortality Figure, which as above stated, does not 
exceed 556 for “Clergyman, Priest, Minister,” is equal to 1,122 
for ‘“ Physician, Surgeon, General Practitioner.” This striking 
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contrast between the mortality of the clerical and medical profes- 
sions, as well as between that of labourers in agricultural counties 
and in London, point to controlling health influences apart from 
those due to class, or to mere occupation. Valuable as are the 
Registrar-General’s statistics of Occupational Mortality for throw- 
ing light upon the excessive death-rates of adult males engaged 
in different occupations, they do not afford much help in the 
direction of class mortality statistics. As the most important 
differences between the mortality statistics of the upper classes and 
of the general population occur in infancy and childhood, it is 
absolutely necessary to obtain information of the mortality in 
childhood among the working classes. With this object in view 
the statistics of class mortality which have been published by 
Dr. Grimshaw, the Registrar-General of Ireland, crude as they are 
in their present form of publication, have much real value, and 
deserve the careful consideration of all interested in this important 
subject. 

It is to be regretted that the census reports do not afford the 
means for classifying, at any rate in large groups, the entire popu- 
lation according to social position, which is a necessary preliminary 
to the construction of class mortality statistics on an adequately 
large basis of facts. It is true that the numbers of males and of 
females engaged in various occupations, at different groups of ages, 
are shown in the census reports, but unoccupied men, women, and 
children, are lumped together without distinction of classes. The 
result of this system is that it is impossible to ascertain the 
numbers of persons (men, women, and children) depending upon 
the several branches of industry, or belonging to the various social 
classes. It follows, therefore, that it is also impossible to calculate 
the varying rates of mortality at different ages, and from different 
causes, in different grades of society. 

Dr. Grimshaw has, however, boldly faced these difficulties, and 
has attempted, with a success which if not complete is at least 
encouraging, to supply the means for determining the mortality 
statistics of the different classes of the population of the city of 
Dublin, which had in 1881 an enumerated population of 346,693 
persons. From a statistical point of view this population is open 
to objection as too small for the class sub-division necessary to 
obtain the desired results. If, however, this statistical information 
be taken for the three years 1883-85, the basis of observation 
exceeds a million years of life, which adds very considerably to the 
value and trustworthiness of deductions that may be drawn trom 
Dr. Grimshaw’s figures. 

It should here be stated that while the facts given in these tables 
possess value and interest beyond question, the calculated rates of 
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mortality that accompany them are to a considerable extent mis- 
leading because no attempt has been made to take into account the 
widely different age constitution of the population in the various 
classes, which as will presently appear, destroys the value of their 
uncorrected death-rates for the purposes of comparison. 

It will be necessary in the first place briefly to consider the 
constitution of the four classes into which Dr. Grimshaw divides 
his Dublin population. The first, or professional and independent 
class, includes :—the clerical, medical, legal, and other professions ; 
naval and military officers, and heads of public departments ; 
merchants and manufacturers of the higher class; and persons of 
rank or property not otherwise described. The second, or middle 
class, includes :—the general body of officials engaged in the civil 
service, in banking, &c.; traders (except petty shopkeepers), business 
managers, &c.; clerks and commercial assistants; and a mis- 
cellaneous division, including all householders in second class 
localities not included in the preceding division. The third, or 
artisan and petty shopkeeper class, includes :—working engineers, 
engravers, printers, watchmakers and jewellers, building and 
furnishing trades, clothing trades, food supply trades; other trades 
and callings ranking with trades and petty shopkeepers. The 
fourth, or general service class, includes :—the army, police, postal 
delivery, and prison services, domestic servants, coach and cab 
drivers, vanmen, &c., hawkers, porters, labourers, &c., and finally 
all workhouse inmates, who although given separately, are for 
calculation purposes included in this general service class. 

It is beside the scope of the present paper to discuss the details 
of this classification, adopted for Dr. Grimshaw’s experiment in 
the direction of class mortality statistics. If, however, this experi- 
ment is to be followed by others in the same direction, as it may 
be hoped will be the case, the question of classification should not 
only be very fully considered, but a more detailed explanation of 
the adopted system should accompany any tables of class mortality 
statistics, in order that their value for comparative purposes may 
be determinable. The rank or occupation of the population in the 
Census returns, as well as in the Death Register, are in so large 
a proportion of cases vague and indefinite, that great difficulties 
stand in the way of constructing trustworthy occupational or class 
mortality statistics. If due care, however, be used to secure an 
identical system of classification for the census living population 
and for the deceased population recorded in the Death Register ; 
and if the system aim at defining a few well marked groups of 
classes or occupations, avoiding too much detailed sub-division, 
there seems no good reason for doubting that useful statistics may 
be compiled, from which valuable conclusions may be deduced. A 
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detailed consideration of deductions from Dr. Grimshaw’s figures 
will point to a few anomalies, probably arising from want of 
uniformity between the classification of the living and deceased 
populations, but many of the deductions suggest undoubtable and 
striking facts, which add materially to our knowledge of how 
people live and die in the various strata of society. It may 
here be noted, although it will be necessary to refer to the 
subject, that deaths in workhouses constitute a serious practical 
difficulty in the construction of class mortality statistics. During 
the three years 1883-85 no fewer than 4,919 deaths were recorded 
_in the Dublin workhouses, equal to 16°4 per cent. of the total 
deaths in the city. The proportion of workhouse deaths in London 
during the same three years did not exceed 12°4 per cent. 
Dr. Grimshaw has debited all these deaths in the Dublin work- 
houses to the General Service Class, which probably unduly raises 
the death-rate of this class. Bearing in mind the extent to which 
the workhouse infirmaries stand in the relation of hospitals to the 
poorer classes, it is impossible to doubt that their inmates include 
considerable proportions of the Artisan and Mechanic Class, and no 
inconsiderable numbers of clerks, shop-assistants, and petty shop- 
keepers. It is impossible, therefore, correctly to assume that all 
the deceased workhouse inmates belong to what Dr. Grimshaw calls 
the General Service Class. There are constant social changes of 
class in operation, and in the constant struggle to climb the social 
ladder there is a constant succession of failures who, outpaced in 
the struggle, have a tendency to drift backwards and downwards. 
Therefore, unless great care and precision be exercised in the 
description of the previous rank or occupation of persons dying in 
workhouses, these deaths will constantly be a source of doubt and 
difficulty, in the construction of class mortality statistics. As we 
shall presently see, however, this element of uncertainty if borne in 
mind does not materially affect the value of a large proportion of 
Dr. Grimshaw’s figures. 

It is necessary briefly to refer to the varying-age constitution 
of these different social groups of the Dublin population (see 
Table III), as it is absolutely necessary to correct the recorded 
death-rates in these groups for this disturbing influence, before the 
death-rates at all ages in the different classes can be compared with 
any useful result. In a thousand of the population of the profes- 
sional and independent class only 75 are children under 5 years, 
whereas in the Artisan Class the number is 121. The number 
of persons aged upwards of 60 years in a thousand of the Profes- 
sional and Independent Class, on the other hand, is 158, while 
only 63 in the same number of the Artisan Class belong to this 
group of ages. Probably a considerable proportion of the Artisan 
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Class aged over 60 years would be found in the workhouses. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that the recorded gross death-rate in 
the several social groups is largely affected by these variations of 
age-distribution, quite independently of the influence of sanitary 
condition, in the largest sense of that term. If we assume 
hypothetically that the English Life Table death-rates prevailed 
respectively at each of five age-periods, in each of the four social 
groups of the Dublin population, the death-rate at all ages (see 
Table IV) would be 19°5 in the Middle Class, 21°3 in the General 
Service Class, 21°4 in the Artisan Class, and 25°2 in the Profes- 
sional and Independent Class, The proportion of elderly persons 
among the Professional and Independent Class is so abnormally 
large as to more than compensate, as regards its effect upon the 
death-rate of the Class, for the small proportion of children under 
5 years of age, and thus to account for an excess of mortality 
equal to 5°7 per 1,000, compared with the rate that would occur 
among Dr. Grimshaw’s Middle Class. Turning from these hypo- 
thetical rates, useful only for showing what correction is necessary 
for the influence of the varying-age constitution of the population 
of the different social groups, to the recorded annual death-rates 
at all ages in these groups in Dublin, during the three years 
1883-85, we find that they were, disregarding decimals, 16 per 
1,000 in the Professional and Independent Class, 23 in the Artisan 
Class, 26 in the Middle Class, and 35 in the General Service 
Class. It has been shown that, excluding all other varying 
conditions, the differences of age-constitution would cause large 
differences in these recorded rates, which are, therefore, not 
comparable until corrected for this disturbing influence (see 
Table IV). If 1,000 be taken to represent the mortality that 
would prevail in each of these social groups, if the death-rate in 
each age-period corresponded with that shown by Dr. Farr’s, 
English Life Table, the recorded rate in Dublin in the three years 
1883-85 (corrected for age-distribution), was equal to 632 in the 
Professional and Independent Class, to 1,093 among the Artisan 
Class, to 1,333 among the Middle Class, and to 1,659 among the 
General Service Class, which includes all workhouse inmates. 
These figures may, assuming the correctness of Dr. Grimshaw’s 
classification of his facts, be taken as fairly representing the 
differences between the mortality of the several social groups, 
due to variations of sanitary condition in the largest sense of 
that term, including the effects of housing, clothing, feeding, 
occupation, and physical and mental wear and tear. Thus after 
full allowance for the effect of age-constitution of the popu- 
lation, it appears that the recorded mortality in the several classes 
presents wide and striking differences. As bearing to some extent 
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upon the trustworthiness of the statistics of these several groups 
of classes, it should be pointed out that the years of life under 
observation (in thousands) was g1 in the Professional and In- 
dependent Class, 172 in the Middle Class, 322 in the Artisan Class, 
and 467 in the General Service Class. Naturally the basis of 
observed facts is very much smaller in the Professional and In- 
dependent than in any other class, but as a probable set off to this 
defect it may be submitted that the rank and occupation in this 
class are, as a rule, better defined and not subject to the same 
difficulty in the way of classification as arises from the confusion 
between master and journeyman in the classification of many trades 
and occupations. It appears, therefore, that while admitting the 
desirability of further experiment in the direction of these Dublin 
figures, on a more extended scale, there is no reason to reject these 
figures on the ground of insufficiency of facts for the calculation 
of generally speaking trustworthy rates of mortality. The most 
serious grounds for objection to Dr. Grimshaw’s figures arise from 
the very suspiciously remarkable death-rates yielded by his so- 
called Middle Class, which over 20 years of age are considerably 
higher at each age-period than are those in the Artisan Class; 
indeed among persons aged upwards of 60 years the rate is 154 per 
1,000 in the Middle Class, against 61 in the Artisan Class, 
and 110 in the General Service Class, including all the Workhouse 
deaths. If the Artisan and General Service Classes (including 
Workhouse deaths) be thrown together, the death-rate among 
those aged upwards of 60 years of what may fairly be called the 
Working Classes, does not exceed 92 per 1,000, against 154 among 
the Middle Class, which is only credited with eight thousand 
years of life at these ages, against fifty-five thousand among the 
Working Classes. There is evidently some serious error of 
classification either of the living or the dying in Dr. Grimshaw’s 
Middle Class. In further proof that the figures in this class at 
adult ages/are not trustworthy, it will only be necessary to refer to 
one or two figures from Table VI, in which has been calculated the 
death-rate in each age-period, for each of the four sub-divisions of 
Dr. Grimshaw’s Middle Class. Reference here will, however, be 
confined to the age-periods of persons above 60 years, among whom 
the death-rate in the Middle Class appears to be 155 per 1,000.” 
The first of the four sub-divisions includes the “ General Body of 
‘“‘ Officials, Civil Service, Banking, &c.,” and shows a mortality 
106 per 1,000 among those aged over 60 years; in the second 
sub-division of “Traders (except Petty Shopkeepers), Business 


3 For explanation of the difference in the death-rate of the Middle Class over 
60 years of age, here given as 155 per 1,000 instead of 154 as above, see note 
to Table VI. 
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“Managers, &c.,” the rate is 118; in the third sub-division of 
‘“¢ Clerks and Commercial Assistants,” the rate does not exceed go; 
while in the fourth sub-division called “ Miscellaneous” the rate at 
all ages is 42, and among those aged upwards of 60 years no less 
than 303 per 1,000. It is impossible to doubt that these figures 
imply some error in the classification either of the living or of the 
dying in this Middle Class. Such error does not materially affect 
the value of general deductions from Dr. Grimshaw’s figures, but 
serves the useful purpose of pointing out some of the difficulties in 
the way of thoroughly trustworthy class mortality statistics, and 
the absolute necessity for the greatest caution in their construction. 

But to return to a consideration of Dr. Grimshaw’s figures. 
One of their most interesting features is the light they throw upon 
the varying rates of child mortality in the various social classes. — 
The annual mortality among children under 5 years of age was 
equal to 22 per 1,000 among the Professional and Independent 
Class, whereas it was 59 in the Middle Class, 71 in the Artisan 
Class, and 110 in the General Service Class. Thus the death-rate 
of children born in the Professional and Independent Class is only 
a fifth of the rate among children born in the General Service Class. 
Nor do we find that this wholesale slaughter of the sickly and weakly 
children of the working classes under 5 years of age increases the 
vitality of the survivors in the next age-period (5—20 years), 
a favourite theory with a large proportion of vital statisticians. 
Children of these ages among the Professional and Independent 
Class died at the rate of a little more than 3 per 1,000; while in the 
three other classes, in the order before referred to, the mortality was 
respectively 8, 9,and 11 per 1,000. Thus in this age-period the 
proportional excess of mortality in the three classes below the 
Professional and Independent is nearly as great as in the first 
five years of life. In the period between 20 and 40 years the 
annual mortality among the Professional and Independent Class 
was 7 per 1,000, against 14 in all the other classes in the agere- 
gate, including the inmates of workhouses. Between 40 and 60 
years the Professional and Independent Class died at the rate of 
13 per 1,000, whereas among all the lower classes in the aggregate 
the rate was 31, or considerably more than twice as high. The 
variations in the rates over 60 years of age have before been 
compared. Thus while by far the largest proportional excess of 
mortality in the working classes occurs among children, the death- 
rates in each of the three periods of adult life used for the purposes 
of comparison (20—40, 40—60, and 60 and upwards) are, in Dublin, 
according to Dr. Grimshaw’s figures, more than twice as high in 
the General Service Class as in the Professional and Independent 
Class. . 
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In drawing inferences from these figures, it should be remem- 

bered that the mean annual death-rate in Dublin during the three 
years 1883-85 among all classes was so high as 28°8; that the 
excess of mortality due to defective sanitary condition was there- 
fore very great, and that the incidence of the greater part of this 
excess upon the lower or working classes was a natural consequence 
of this defective sanitary condition. The problem which now 
awaits solution, the solution of which would possess much value 
from political, social, and sanitary points of view, is whether in 
populations living under more favourable sanitary conditions, such 
as in most of the large English towns, the rates of mortality in 
the several social classes present relatively such wide contrasts as 
Dr. Grimshaw has proved to prevail in Dublin. The experience of 
such English class mortality statistics as are available point to 
sufficiently wide contrasts between the rates of mortality among 
the Professional and Independent and the Working Classes, to 
supply material for the gravest consideration of politicians as well 
as sanitary reformers. 
_ It is now desirable to consider another branch of the subject, 
for which Dr. Grimshaw’s figures supply much valuable material— 
the varying incidence of different forms of disease upon the several 
social classes. The list of diseases relating to which Dr. Grimshaw 
gives us statistics (see Table VII) is not an extensive one; it 
includes the principal zymotic diseases, phthisis, diseases of the 
respiratory system, convulsions, and violence. During the three 
years under notice the mean annual rate of mortality from the 
principal zymotic diseases in Dublin was equal to 3°2 per 1,000 in 
the entire population of the city. Inasmuch, however, as the 
mortality from the majority of these zymotic diseases mainly 
affects children, and as we have seen that the proportion of children 
varies very considerably in the different social classes, it becomes 
necessary to take account of this disturbing influence before any 
really useful comparison can be made between the death-rates from 
these diseases in the several classes. It may be stated, however, 
that the uncorrected death-rates from these principal zymotic 
diseases in the several social classes were respectively 1°20 in the 
Professional Class, 2°99 in the Middle Class, 3°04 in the Artisan 
Class, and 3°81 in the General Service Class. 

During the three years 1883-85 only 2 deaths from small pox 
were registered in Dublin. To measles, however, 346 deaths were 
referred, equal to an annual rate of 0°33 per 1,000 of all ages. If 
for the purpose of making the above-mentioned necessary correc- 
tion for the varying proportions of children in the several classes, 
we calculate the death-rate from measles to 1,000 children under 
5 years of age, we find (see Table VIII) the 346 deaths from 
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measles equal to 3°04 per 1,000 in the general population; calculated 
in the same way, the death-rate from measles was 0°44 in the 
Professional Class, 1°76 in the Middle Class, 2°50 in the Artisan 
Class, and 4°33 in the General Service Class. Thus, after correc- 
tion for difference of age-distribution, the mortality from measles 
in the General Service Class was nearly ten times that which 
prevailed in the Professional Class; whereas the uncorrected rates 
in Table VII do not show anything like so wide a range. 

The death-rate from scarlet fever among persons of all classes 
was equal to 6°38 per 1,000 persons aged under 5 years; in the 
several classes it ranged from 3°22 in the Professional Class to 
7°91 in the General Service Class, showing a much smaller range 
of mortality than in the case of measles. 

Whooping cough mortality among persons of all classes was 
5°77 per 1,000 under 5 years of age, and ranged from 1°32 in the 
Professional Class to 7:07 in the General Service Class, the latter 
rate being more than five times the Professional rate. 

The deaths attributed to diarrhcea give an annual rate of 6°79 
per 1,000 persons of all classes under 5 years of age; the rate was 
3°22 in the Professional Class, 7°08 in the Middle Class, 4°77 in the 
Artisan Class, and 8°79 in the General Service Class. Thus the 
class differences in the mortality from diarrhoea are not so wide as 
might be expected, and it is difficult (without some other explana- 
tion) to account for the rate being so much higher in the Middle 
than in the Artisan Class. The years of life in these two classes 
appear sufficient to yield trustworthy rates, the facts being based 
upon the observations of three successive years. 

Typhus, enteric fever, and other forms of fever do not mainly 
prove fatal among young children, as is the case with measles, 
scarlet fever, whooping cough and diarrhea. The death-rates from 
these diseases cannot, therefore, be corrected in the same manner 
for the varying-age constitution of the four classes, and must be 
calculated upon the population at all ages. The deaths from typhus 
in the three years were equal to an annual rate of 0:26 per 1,000; 
in the four classes the rates from this disease ranged from 0°07 in 
the Professional, to 0°33 in the General Service Class. The deaths 
from simple and undefined forms of fever (114) were scarcely 
numerous enough to give rates trustworthy for comparative pur- 
poses ; it may be noted, however, that the deaths returned under 
this heading gave rates ranging from 0°07 in the Artisan Class to 
o'17 in the Professional Class. ‘T’he deaths referred to enteric fever 
‘in the three years were 410, and equal to an annual rate of 0°39 per 
1,000; in the several classes this disease caused a rate of 0°25 in 
the Professional Class, 0°34 in the Artisan Class, 0°37 in the 
General Service Class, and the highest rate o’60 in the Middle 
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Class. This excess of mortality from enteric fever in the Middle 
Class is noteworthy, more especially as a similar excess from 
diphtheria is debited to the same class. 

The fatal cases of diphtheria in the three years were but 80, 
and were equal to an annual rate of 0°08 per 1,000 of all ages. The 
lowest rate from this disease was 0°04 in the General Service Class, 
while in the other classes the rates ranged upwards to o'08 in the 
Artisan Class, 0°10 in the Professional Class, and 014 in the Middle 
Class. It is impossible, without further information, based upon a 
larger observation of facts, to assign any satisfactory reason for this 
excess of mortality from enteric fever and diphtheria in the Middle 
Class population of Dublin. A similar fact was, however, pointed 
out by Dr. Russell, the Medical Officer of Health for Glasgow, in 
one of his valuable statistical reports, issued a few years since, on 
the mortality from these diseases in that city. Dr. Russell sug- 
gested that the comparative immunity from these diseases enjoyed 
by the poorer classes of the population of Glasgow arose from the 
fact that, as a rule, their houses had no internal communication 
with the sewers, which are so fruitful a source for distributing 
infection from these diseases. 

This subject of the varying rates of class mortality from different 
zymotic diseases, calls for further investigation at the hands of 
Medical Officers of Health with a view to determine, if possible, 
whether the variation in the death-rates is due to difference of 
disease-prevalence, or to difference of case-mortality, or to both. 

The class variations in the death-rates from phthisis and from 
diseases of the respiratory organs are very marked. The mean 
annual desth-rate from phthisis in Dublin in the three years under 
notice was 3°71 per 1,000, which exceeded by 1°55 (or more than 
70 per cent.) the mean rate from the same disease in London in the 
same years. The death-rates from phthisis in different populations 
should be corrected for variations of age-distribution, but Dr. 
Grimshaw’s figures do not admit of this being done in a satisfactory 
manner, so for present purposes it will be necessary to adopt the 
rough method of correcting the rates in the various classes by 
assuming that all the deaths from phthisis occurred between the 
ages of 20 and 40 years; this method yields more trustworthy 
rates for comparative purposes than the proportions of deaths from 
‘this disease to the total population at all ages. By this method it 
‘appears that the death-rate from phthisis, which did not exceed 
1°96 per 1,000 among the Professional Class, ranged upwards to 
6°29 in the Middle Class, 6:21 in the Artisan Class, and 8°64 in the 
General Service Class. Thus phthisis was more than four times 
as fatal among the General Service Class as among the Profes- 


sional Class. 
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Ag regards the deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory 
system, the annual death-rate in Dublin was equal to 5°68 per 1,000 
of the population at all ages in the three years 1883-85, and as 
in the case of phthisis showed a marked excess upon the mean 
rate in London from the same diseases, which did not exceed 4°14 
per 1,000. In order ‘to institute an entirely satisfactory comparison 
between the rates of mortality from this class of diseases in the 
various social classes, correction for age differences should be made. 
Dr. Grimshaw’s figures do not, however, admit of this, and 
fortunately correction ‘in the case of these diseases is not so 
important as it is in other diseases, as their mortality is greatest 
among children and elderly persons ; and any excess or deficiency 
in the proportion of young children in a population is generally, to 
a great extent, balanced by a corresponding deficiency or excess in 
the proportion of elderly persons. On this account the death-rates 
from these diseases, calculated upon the population at all ages, in 
the different classes may be used as approximately representing 
the true mortality of the population belonging to each class. 
This death-rate, which was equal to 2°27 per 1,000 in the Profes- 
sional Class, ranged upwards to 451 in the Middle Class, 5:oo in 
the Artisan Class, and 7°24 in’the General Service Class. Thus we 
may safely assume that mortality from lung disease in Dublin is 
more than three times as gredt in the General Service Class as it is 
in the Professional Class. 

From whatever point of view ‘we regard this subject of class 
mortality, we come back to ‘the fact that the differences are far 
greater in childhood than at any other period of life. The deaths 
attributed to convulsions in Dublin, in the three years, were equal 
to an annual rate of 20°90 per 1,000 of all classes living under 
5 years of age; but while the rate was only 2°34 in the Professional 
Class, it ranged to 11°39 in the Middle Class, 17°95 in the Artisan 
Class, and 29°51 in the General Service Class. Thus in equal 
numbers living the mortality from convulsions was nearly thirteen 
times as great in the General Service Class as in the Professional 
Class, whereas the mortality from all causes at this age in the two 
classes was only as five to one. 

It is not surprising to find that mortality from violence in the 
different classes shows nearly as wide variations as does mortality 
from disease. The annual death-rate from violence in Dublin in 
the three years was equal to 0°66 per 1,000 of the general popula- 
tion at all ages; in London the mean mortality from the same 
causes in the same years was 0°73 per 1,000. In the several 
classes the rate in Dublin ranged from 0°16 in the ‘Professional 
Class, to 0°52 in the Middle Class, 059 in the Artisan Class, 
and o’85 in the General Service Class. No correction for differ- 
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ences of age-distribution was possible in the calculation of these 
death-rates from violence, but as the deaths from this cause are not 
very unequally distributed among the various age-periods, correc- 
tion is not in this case so necessary as in the case of other causes 
of death. 

As regards the deaths from “ other causes’ which represent more 
than 45 per cent. of the deaths from ‘‘all causes,” it is useless to 
attempt any comparison of the rates of mortality in the four 
classes, without the means of correction for differences of age 
distribution and other disturbing influences, which are not 
supplied by Dr. Grimshaw’s figures. It may be stated that, 
without correction, the rate from ‘“‘ other causes” which in the 
general Dublin population was 12°95 per 1,000, ranged from 9°35 
in the Artisan Class, to 11°04 in the Professional Class, 13°49 in 
the Middle Class, and 15°65 in the General Service Class. It is 
impossible to estimate how these rates would be affected if they 
could be duly corrected for age-distribution, but apart from this it 
is evident that, for some reason, the rate from ‘‘ other causes” in 
the Artisan Class is much too low. Thisis probably to be explained 
by the fact that all deaths in workhouses (wherein are recorded a 
large proportion of the deaths of elderly people which would for 
the most part come under this heading of ‘other causes”) are 
debited to the General Service Class, although beyond doubt the 
Artisan Class must contribute a considerable proportion of the 
deaths occurring in workhouses. 

In concluding this examination of Dr. Grimshaw’s contribution 
to the important subject of class mortality, while again bearing 
testimony to the value of the facts (notwithstanding defects which 
were probably inseparable from an experiment of this nature), it is 
necessary once more to protest against the calculated rates which 
have hitherto been published with them weekly, quarterly, and 
annually. No attempt has been made to correct these rates for 
the widely different age-distribution of the various classes, which 
not only affects the death-rates at all ages, but the death-rates 
from different diseases. Class rates of mortality in a population 
no larger than that of Dublin are valueless if published for shorter 
periods than a year; and then, if not corrected for ages, they are 
often absolutely misleading. Moreover, in accepting these Dublin 
statistics as evidence of the relative mortality in different classes, 
it cannot be too constantly borne in mind that the mean death-rate 
in Dublin in the three years, from all causes, was 28°47 per 1,000, 
whereas in London the mean rate in the same years did not exceed 
20°3. The relative excess of mortality in Dublin among the 
Working Classes compared with the Professional Class is possibly 
greater than in London, or indeed than in most other large English 
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towns. In bringing the statistics, however, before the Statistical 
Society, I have, quite apart from their great interest, been 
influenced in great measure by the hope that Medical Officers of 
Health of large Hnglish towns may be encouraged to follow 
Dr. Grimshaw’s example in the construction of similar statistics, 
and that they may improve upon them. 

In conclusion, 1t may be useful to summarise and repeat a few 
of the more important deductions that may fairly be drawn from 
the foregoing analysis of our present knowledge of the rates of 
mortality prevailing in the various classes of society. 

1. The Expectation of Life at Birth, or the Mean Duration of 
Life, which by the old Carlisle Table did not exceed 39 years, has 
successively risen to 41 years by Dr. Farr’s English Table, and to 
44 by my English Table (1876-80), Dr. Farr’s Healthy District 
Table makes it 49 years, and Bailey’s and Day’s Peerage, and 
Ansell’s Upper Class Tables, give a Mean Duration of 53 years. 
Failing any mortality statistics for the working classes sufficiently 
trustworthy for the construction of Life Tables, it may be safely 
assumed from Dr. Grimshaw’s statistics for the General Service 
Class of the Dublin population, that the Mean Duration of Life of 
this class can but slightly, if at all, exceed that by Dr. Farr’s 
Liverpool Table, namely, 26 years. 

2. The Mean Duration of Life or the Expectation of Life at 
Birth, may be said to be mainly controlled by the rate of Child 
mortality. In all the Life Tables based upon the general popu- 
lation of all classes, so great is the mortality during infancy and 
early childhood, that the Expectation of Life is considerably greater 
at 10 years of age than itis at birth. For instance, by Dr. Farr’s 
Knglish Life Table (No. 3), Expectation at Birth is 41 years, 
while at 10 years of age it is 47 years; and even by his Healthy 
District Table it is 49 years at birth, while at 10 years of age it is 
51 years. By Ansell’s Upper Class Table, however, Expectation of 
Life at Birth is 53 years, and exceeds the Expectation at 10 years 
of age, when it is 52 years; and by the Peerage Tables Expectation 
is 53 years at birth, and only 49 years at 10 years of age. 

3. In further explanation of this controlling influence of chiid- 
mortality upon the Mean Duration of Life it should be remembered 
that the annual death-rate of children aged under 5 years, which is 
65°7 per 1,000 by the English Table (No. 8), and 39°4 by the 
Healthy District Table, does not exceed 28:2 by the Upper Class 
Table, and 20°7 by the Peerage Table. Dr. Grimshaw’s figures give 
an annual rate of 22 per 1,000 among children at these ages in the 
Professional and Independent Class of the Dublin population. 

4, At each of the age-periods subsequent to childhood the 
greater vitality of the middle and upper classes, compared with 
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that of the general population, is conspicuously marked by the 
relatively low death-rates shown by Ansell’s Upper Class Tables, 
by the Peerage Tables, and by Hodgson’s Clergy Experience Tables. 
The result of this comparison between the General and Upper 
Class Tables naturally implies far greater contrasts between the 
vitality of the well-to-do and of the working classes, if trustworthy 
statistics of the working classes existed, which unfortunately they 
do not. Dr. Grimshaw’s figures, however, abundantly support this 
conclusion. 

5. Dr. Ogle’s statistics of occupational mortality show that after 
due correction for age differences, if the mortality of all males aged 
25—65 years be taken as 1,000, the relative mortality of males 
engaged in different occupations ranges from 556 for “ Clergy- 
‘man, Priest, and Minister,” to 1,879 for “ Costermonger, Hawker, 
‘“‘ Street-seller ;” 2,020 for ‘‘General Labourer (London) ;” and 
2,205 for “ Inn, Hotel Servant.” That these wide differences are 
not the necessary results of class or social influences may be 
inferred from the fact that the proportional mortality of ‘“ Gar- 
‘‘dener, Nurseryman,” and of “ Agricultural Labourer,” do not 
much exceed that of ‘‘Clergyman, Priest, Minister,” which heads 
the list. 

6. Dr. Grimshaw’s contribution to class mortality statistics, 
dealing with the Dublin population, points to the absolute necessity 
for bearing in mind the varying age-distribution in different classes 
of society. For instance, 1,000 of the Professional and Independent 
Class contains only 75 children under 5 years of age, and 158 of 
persons aged over 60 years; 1,000 of the Artisan Class, on the 
other hand, contains 121 children under 5 years, and only 63 over 
60 years of age. So different, indeed, is the age-distribution of 
Dr. Grimshaw’s four social groups, that if the English Life Table 
rates of mortality prevailed in each group, at each of five age- 
periods, the death-rate at all ages would, from this disturbing 
influence alone, range from 19°5 in the Middle Class to 25-2 in the 
Professional and Independent Class. 

7. Corrected for difference of age-distribution, and taking 1,000 
to represent the mortality represented by Dr. Farr’s English Life 
Table (No. 3), the recorded mortality in Dublin during the three 
years 1883-85 was equal to 632 in the Professional and Independent 
Class, to 1,093 among the Artisan Class, to 1,333 among the Middle 
Class, and to 1,659 among the General Service Class, which in 
Dr. Grimshaw’s classification includes all the inmates of work- 
houses. Thus mortality in the General Service Class in Dublin is 
nearly three times as great as that in the Professional and Inde- 
pendent Class. 

8, The effect of class influence in each of the various age-. 
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periods is very striking. Thus, the mean annual mortality among 
children aged less than 5 years is just five times as great in the 
General Service Class as in the Professional and Independent 
Class. At the next age-period, 5—20 years, the difference of 
mortality between these two classes is very nearly as great, and 
in each of the three following age-periods of adult life the rates 
of mortality appear to be more than twice as high in the General 
Service Class as in the Professional and Independent Class. 

9. The varying incidence of mortality from zymotic and other 
diseases upon the different classes is fully as marked as is the 
mortality from all causes at the several age-periods. For instance, 
mortality from measles is nearly ten times as great in the General 
Service Class as in the Professional and Independent Class; from 
whooping cough more than four times as great; from diarrhea 
nearly three times as great; from typhus nearly five times as 
great; from phthisis more than four times as great; from lung 
diseases more than three times as great; from convulsions nearly 
thirteen times as great; and from violence more than five times as 
great in the General Service Class as in the Professional and 
Independent Class. 

The object of this paper has mainly been. to throw what light 
our present knowledge on the subject renders: possible on the 
variations of class mortality, and to show the desirability for 
further investigation in the direction of Dr. Grimshaw’s statistics. 

The future further reduction of our now steadily declining 
national death-rate depends in great measure upon the faith of 
sanitary reformers in the possibility of controlling the present 
wide range between the death-rates of the upper and lower classes. 
This is not the place to discuss this important problem, although 
one or two deductions from the facts dealt with in this paper 
should suggest that high death-rates are not the inevitable fate of 
the working classes. We have seen that the mortality of males 
aged 25—65 years occupied as Agricultural Labourers, Gardeners 
and Nurserymen, notwithstanding their poverty and hardships, is 
not much in excess of that of Clergymen, Priests, and Ministers, 
and is considerably lower than that of Barristers and Solicitors, 
or of Medical Practitioners. This points to the conclusion that 
poverty and hard work do not necessarily kill; but only when , 
poverty and hardships are accompunied by dirty houses, impure air, 
and above all by intemperance, which so frequently prevails among 
badly housed populations. There is a fatal tendency to regard 
the terribly high rate of infant and child mortality among the 
working classes as inevitable and beyond control. With reference 
to this, it may be useful to point out that in the Peabody Buildings 
situated in various parts of London, and now containing a popula- 
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tion of more than 20,000 persons belonging to the artisan and 
labouring classes, the death-rate of infants under 1 year of age 
during the five years 1882-86 averaged 144 per 1,000 of the 
registered births, and was 7 per 1,000 below the mean rate in the 
entire London population during the same five years. Thus it 
would appear that the death-rate of children, which accounts for 
so large a proportion of the variations of class mortality, is in 
large measure governed by the housing of the population. 

In the face of such facts as these, it is impossible to doubt that 
much of the large excess of mortality among the working classes 
is distinctly within the control of effective sanitation. It is equally 
impossible at present to put a limit to the possible amount of 
further reduction in the death-rate that might result from a more 
general application of the important sanitary reform which is 
being slowly effected by the companies and other agencies now 
devoting their resources to the improvement of the dwellings of the 
pvor. 
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APPENDIX: 
Tase I.—Lxrpectation of Life (Mean after Lifetime) by various Life Tables at Different 
Ages. 

Gale] | 1 fu 

| North. English | English Life | Twenty English Aras Hodg-) Farr’s |Ansell’s| Bailey’s 

ar ssurance merican 

amp- Life Table Offices. eranes ne eal Upper Dal 
Ages. ton.* : (No. 8). (1876-80). (H™ and H*) Offices. rience, | District.} Class. | Peerage. 

ae Eas Males. sate Males. ee | Males. |f'emales.| Males. key Males. | Persons. ae Persons. 
O....| 25°18/38°72 [39°91 |41°85 | 41°92 45°25] — = — | — | — | 49-00 53°08 | 52°62 
10...) 39°78|48°82 14.7°05 |47°67 Bi ie 48°20 | 49°99 48°05] — | 51:08 ][52°05 | 49°39 
20....| 33°4.3/41°46 [39°48 [40°29 | 39°86 42°10 | 42°06 | 40°82 | 43°0740°82] — |43°45 [44°52 | 42°21 





30....| 28°27/34'34.]3 2°46 [33°81 | 32°47 34°75 1 34°68 | 34°50 | 35°85 34-89 | 36°86] 36°64 137°88 | 35-96 





40....| 23°08|27°61 |26°06 |27°34 Boh 28°25 | 28°48 28°48 | 29°05| 29°64 |30°87 28°86 











50... | 17°99/21°11 }19°54 [20°75 | 19°14 20°80 
60.... 13°21 14°34 91 3°53 | L434 bs 13°83 | 14°85 | 147561437 | 14°94] 15°37 |16°43 | 15°16 


70..... 8°60] 9°18] 8°45] 9°02] 8°44 9°08} 8°50 | 9:08 | 8°97) 8:62] 9°50] 9°61 | 9°86] 9°61 


| 


80...) 4°75} 5°51] 4°93] 5°26 oo) 5°38] 4°72 | 545 | 4°87] 449] 5°66) 5°51 | 5°53) 5°45 


20°31 | 21°62 | 21°24'21°33 | 21°58] 22°44 |23°61 | 21°95 











* The Northampton Tables, being based upon deaths alone, do not yield (as was shown by 
Dr. Farr) trustworthy figures for ‘‘ Expectation of Life.” They are however inserted here as 
having historical if not actuarial value, for the Northampton Tables were at one time very widely 
adopted by insurance offices. 





TaBLe Il.—Annual Death-Rate at Five Age-Periods, by Six Life Tables. 
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English English Healthy Experience Tables ; Upper Clergy 
Ages Life Table Life Table District Healthy Classes. Experience. 
(No. 3). (1876-80). Life Table. Insured Lives. 
(Farr.) (Humphreys.) (Farr.) (Inst. of Adtuaries.) (Ansell.) (Hodgson.) 
De UE eh ae 65°726 60°973 39°442 ae 28°159 = 
Boa sales aesecestecces 7°106 4791 57790 —_ 5°188 _ 
70 Fees ERPS AO Ht 10300 8°555 8°4.53 8041 8°4.28 8357 
AO ath scensesautes 18°301 18°344 13°003 16°126 12'037 11°720 
60 and upwards 71°748 72°252 63°012 71°310 60°879 67°736 





Note.—The rates in each of. the first five columns in the above table are for persons (males 
and females). The Clergy Experience Table, however, obviously deals only with males, which 
explains the relatively high rate at the last age-period. 
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Taste I1l.—Proportional Age-Distribution of Various Classes of the 
Population of the Dublin Registration District, enumerated at the 
Census in 1881. 





Professional] | Artisan Class | General Service 























te | cue | Stat | scam | alten, | Ren 
ALL APCS... ccsesussseet 1,000°00 1,000°00 1,000°00 1,000°00 1,000°00 
Under 5 years ....| 107°99 74°58 109-02 121°49 104°85 
Beane a 98455 | 23691 | 819:00| —301°02 269-78 
2O0—AO occ 348°60 309°61 367°21 329°64 362°46 
4O—G0 uu. ceeseeeeeee. 185°23 220°85 TRG 7 Lie ES aI 5 188°84 
60 and upwards..| 73°63 158°05 48°06 62°70 74:07 


aa 


Taste LV.— Recorded and Corrected Annual Death-Rates per Thousand in 
Four Classes of the Dublin Population, in the Three Years 1883-85. 
es 


Recorded Annual Death-Rate per 1,000. | giandard Rate Sy ReneS 
fortality in 

















Classes according 1883-85, 
" Me: i ol] Ste lard Kat 
1883.| 1884.| 1885,| Tiree Years, | terete | taken 
1883-85. ica a eset as 1,000. 
All classes..........-. 29'S). 28 Saeed 28°5 21°4 331 
Professional 
and indepen- }| 19°8 | 14°4 | 14:0 iK'9 25°2 632 
dent class .... 
Middle class........ 242 | 29°2. | 27°6 26°0 195 1339 
Artisan class 
and petty >| 23°8 | 22°7 | 245 23°4 21°4 1,093 
shopkeepers 
General service 
and work- >| 36°8 | 35°2 | 35°4 35°4 21°3 1,659 
house inmates 





Note.—In the above table the standard rates for the different classes repre- 
sent the numbers of deaths which 1,000 of the population of each class would 
give, if the death-rate at each of five age-periods in each class corresponded 
with the rates in those age-periods shown by the English Life Table No. 3. 
The comparative mortality represents the proportion which the recorded mean 
mortality in 1883-85 bears to the standard rates (thus making due allowance 
for variations of age-distribution), such standard rates being in each case taken 
as 1,000. 
EEE 
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TasLeE VITI.—Dublin Registration District. Annual Rate of Mortality 
ander Five Years of Age, from several Diseases in various Classes of the 
Population, during the Three Years 1883-85. 





























Occupation Voara nr lite Deaths, and Death-Rates per 1,000, from 
or under ‘ 

Social Position. | 5 Years of Age. | Measles. ples ae Poser Diarrhea. Sem 
113,723 346 726 656 "72 | 2377 

All persons... | Rates p.1,000| ~ 3-04 6°38 577 679 | 20:90 
Professional, 6,825 3 22 9 22 16 
Ete Hier nba lk Rates p. 7,000 0°44 ee 4°32 322 234 

; 18,795 33 100 77 133 214 
Middle class 4 | pates p.7,000| 1°76 532 4:10 708 | 11°39 
; 39,167 98 217 224, 187 703 
Artisan class | pates .1,000| 2-50 554 572 Vio Ale 
General Ser- 48,935 212 387 346 430 1,444: 
FICE cectsas: Rates p.7,000| 433 791 7°07 879 29°54 











Discussion on Mr. N. A. Humpureys’s Paper. 


Tae Cuairnman (Dr. T. Graham-Balfour, F.R.S.) said that the 
paper was an important one, because upon such facts as those 
brought forward in it must be based the sanitary work intended to 
reduce the rate of mortality of the population. Without accurate 
statistics of the causes of death in different classes, 1t would be 
impossible to know what remedies ought to be applied. 


Mr. A. H. Batuey, F.I.A., said he felt some distrust as to the 
illustrations drawn from the statistics of the city of Dublin. The 
division into classes was most arbitrary. Who could say where the 
middle class began and where it ended? Again, the “ general 
service” class included the inmates of workhouses. The majority 
of children born in workhouses were illegitimate, and would not 
be so well cared for as legitimate children. Mr. Humphreys 
attached great importance to a large number of facts, but he 
(Mr. Bailey) on the contrary thought that accurate information 
derived from a smaller number of facts, as in the case of a 
particular society, was of much more value than statistics derived 
from general returns to census commissioners. The counting of 
heads was sufficiently accurate, but he did not think that the 
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results with regard to particular occupations were to be relied upon 
for such an investigation as this. 


Mr. Rosert Lawson, LL.D., said that it was a remarkable fact 
that throughout Ireland there was a very large mortality in the 
towns. In the whole country, including the towns, for the three 
years 1883-85 the mortality was, males 18°7 per 1,000, females 
18:2 per 1,000. In Dublin for the same period the rate for all 
classes and all ages was 28°6 per 1,000, while in the province of 
Leinster, excluding the metropolis, it was only 17°4 per 1,000. 
Similarly in the 16 large towns of Ireland the mortality was 26:4, 
while in the rest of the country it was only 15°7. These were very 
extraordinary facts. Of course the returns might be in error toa 
certain extent, but that was the result given by the returns, The 
mortality from phthisis in Dublin was, for males 2°02 per 1,000, 
for females 2°27; while in England from 1851 to 1860 it was, for 
males 2°58, for females 2°77; from 1861 to 1870 it was, for males 
2°47, for females 2°48; from 1871 to 1880 it was, for males 2°209, 
for females 2°028; so that m the first decennium the mortality of 
females was as much in excess of that of the males as it was short 
of that of the males during ‘the last few years. That was one of 
those peculiarities which were well worth studying. The deaths in 
the public institutions in Dublin for the three years were 8°7 of the 
total mortality, while in the country parts of Leinster they were 
only 2°3. Taking the whole country, they were 7°3 per 1,000 
for the towns, and in the rural parts only 1°8 per 1,000. It 
might be that the very low rate in Ireland generally was somewhat 
connected with the small number of children born there, which, he 
believed, was very much less than in England. Mr. Humphreys 
alluded to diarrhoea, and made reference to the frequency of enteric 
fever among the second class of the population. It was higher 
amongst that class than either in the class above or below them, 
and the explanation given by Dr. Russell of Glasgow, where a 
similar state of things was observed, was that that class was 
brought into more frequent connection with drains; but he thought 
another reason might be found in the fact that the food of the 
children deteriorated as the class descended. His experience of 
Irish parents was that they would do anything for their children, 
without thinking what the result might be. There was evidently 
something connected with Irish towns which led to a great deal of 
sickness. The extremely low rate of mortality throughout the 
rest of the country showed that it was not due to the climate or 
the food. 


Mr. F. G. P. Netson, ¥.I.A., said that one point strongly 
brought out by the paper was the necessity of being extremely 
cautious in drawing deductions from different rates of mortality, 
without first of all carefully examining that the facts were on 
precisely the same footing. Nothing was more common than to 
hear that one town or occupation was better in point of health 
than another, simply because the aggregate mortality in the town 
or occupation was less than in the other; those who made the 
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assertion never thinking it necessary to inquire whether the 
circumstances of the two groups were comparable. In his opinion 
the age-distribution, the proportion of the sexes, the occupation 
and social status of the people, would often suffice materially, if 
not entirely, to account for the variation in the respective rates of 
mortality. The question raised by Mr. Humphreys’s paper was by 
no means a new one. Forty years ago the late Mr. Neison read 
a paper before the Society on the comparison of the rates of 
mortality in St. George’s-in-the-East and St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. Dr. Farr also very fairly tackled the subject when he 
dealt in his valuable reports with the subject of the density of 
population, which had very much indeed to do with the question. 
Where the population was very dense there, as a rule, they were of 
a lower social grade; and it was a well known fact that the rate 
of mortality in different sections of towns depended more on the 
density of population than on any other single element. If 
different occupations, such as those of carpenters, joiners, black- 
smiths, butchers, were taken, it would in nearly every case be 
found that the mortality among the followers of those occupations 
was greater in the towns than in country districts. He was very 
much surprised to hear Mr. Humphreys’s statement that there did 
not exist any satisfactory mortality statistics for the working 
classes of this country. Both the Foresters and the Odd Fellows, 
each body comprising over 600,000 members in this country alone, 
had on more than one occasion gone very carefully into the 
statistics of their mortality and sickness. The Foresters’ inquiry 
was conducted under his own general superintendence, and he 
could vouch for the general accuracy of the results. In that case 
the years of life under observation numbered more than 1,300,000, 
and the latest investigation of the Odd Fellows was quite as 
large. The facts obtained from these inquiries showed some very 
interesting results. A few years ago Mr. Humphreys read a paper 
before the Society on the rate of mortality among the population 
of this country in recent years, in which he showed that the 
mortality rate had decreased; but the examination of the fore- 
going returns of the working classes did not bear out that view. 
Taking the figures for 1866-to 1870, and 1870 to 1875, the latter 
five years showed not a very considerable but still a marked 
increment in the mortality. Noticing that, he examined what 
sections of the investigation the increment was due to; and this 
fact came out, that whereas in the rural districts the rate of 
mortality was somewhat less than in the previous quinquennium, 
the mortality in every instance for the same group of ages in the 
towns and cities for the latter quinquennium was slightly more. 
Taking it generally, the results of these investigations was to 
show that Mr. Humphreys laboured under a very considerable 
mistake in assuming that the conditions under which the labour- 
ing classes in this country lived were so injurious as to bring down 
the average duration at birth of their life to 26 years, from the 
41 years which was the average for the whole population as brought 
out by the English Life Table No. 3. If they compared the expec- 
tation of life according to the English Life Table No. 3 with that 
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derived from the returns of the working classes to which he had 
alluded, it would be seen that for all practical purposes they were 
the same. For the age of 20 the Hnglish Life Table presented 
an expectation of 395 years; the working class experience gave 
40 years. The Odd Fellows’ and Foresters’ returns all related to a 
period prior to 1875, and therefore it was open to Mr. Humphreys 
to say that if an opportunity was afforded of examining returns for 
a subsequent period, a different state of things might be found to 
exist. He admitted that the returns in connection with the Odd 
Fellows and Foresters practically excluded the very lowest strata 
of the working classes, but considering the magnitude of these 
two bodies, he thought they fairly represented the better class 
of working men. Quite recently, however, he had had occasion 
to look into the experience of two large burial societies whose 
assurances were mostly confined to the lowest class, the contribu- 
tions being collected by a few pence at the time from week to week. 
The results brought out by those returns were extremely instructive. 
In one case the observations extended over fifteen years, and the 
years of life observed upon were over seven millions; while in the 
other instance they were considerably more than a million. <As 
might be expected, the mortality among this lower section of the 
population was found to be extremely high. Taking for example 
the ages from 25 to 35, the rate of mortality of the whole popula- _ 
tion throughout the country was about 10 per 1,000, but in those 
two organisations it was 14; from 35 to 45 the mortality according 
~ to the English Life Table was 13, but in those societies 1t was 21. 
This mortality rate did not materially differ from what was shown 
by Dr. Farr to prevail in sixteen of the largest towns of the 
country, in fact it was only two or three points higher. That it 
should be higher was to be expected, because London, for instance, 
took in Kensington, Hampstead, and other places favourably 
situated so far as mortality was concerned. Most of the other 
towns had similarly favoured localities. The mortality experience 
of these burial societies might be expressed thus: Taking the 
equation of life, which meant out of one hundred born how many 
years would elapse before one-half of them were dead, which was 
really a better sanitary gauge than the expectation of life, it would 
be found that whereas according to the English Life Table that 
period was 45? years, the section of the population embraced in 
these societies showed a period of 38 years, which was, of course, 
a material difference. There was one satisfactory feature connected 
with the experience of these burial societies, namely, that within ~ 
the last five years there had been some slight improvement in the 
rates of mortality. He thought that the Registrar-General of 
births, deaths, and marriages would render a public service to the 
country if in his reports he would lay stress upon the principles on 
which a comparison was to be made of the rates of mortality 
between one town and another, and one occupation and another. 
Great ignorance prevailed upon this subject, and a person could 
say, ‘“‘In our parish the rate of mortality is only 16 per 1,000, 
whereas in the whole metropolis it is 22 ;” forgetting that the 
aggregate mortality must depend on many points, as the age- 
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distribution, the sex-distribution, the Occupation, and the extent to 
which the struggle for existence was stringent or not, &c. Without 
_ careful examination into these matters no true comparison between ° 
the average mortality rates was practicable. 


Mr. Rownanp Haminron wished to ask how far the rural 
population represented a selected population. There were certainly 
some parishes in which labourers who were not of steady habits 
could find no place of rest. Was there a general movement of those 
who were morally on a lower scale, and perhaps weak and 
comparatively inapt to labour, who drifted into the towns? That 
question ought to be carefully borne in mind whenever comparisons 
were drawn between the mortality of town and country. 


Dr. James Epmunps, Medical Officer of Health for St. James’s, 
said there were a great many points in regard to which medical 
officers of health would like the registrars to help them. The 
locus of a town or city must be considered before they could 
estimate what ought to be the death-rate. Dublin lay on a modern 
mass of alluvium brought down by ‘the Liffey, in which the 
foundations of the houses were almost all damp. That state of 
things must necessarily account to a great extent for the large rate 
of mortality as compared with many other towns. He quite agreed 
with Dr. Lawson that the question of infant mortality depended a 
great deal on the care with which young children were fed. He 
had known cases of sturdy, healthy women with sturdy, healthy 
husbands, having had five or six children all of whom had died, 
simply because the women were drunken or neglectful in preparing 
or selecting the children’s food. No doubt, too, the consumption 
of alcohol had an effect upon the death-rate, and it would be 
interesting to know how Dublin stood in its consumption of alcohol 
per head of the population. The consumption of tobacco again in 
the parents was a prolific source of weakness to the children, while 
_ the fumes of tobacco smoke in small apartments where the baby 
was in the cradle, often proved a serious injury to young infants. 
St. Petersburg, which was also on alluvial ground, had a mortality 
nearly two and half times as great as that of London. Berlin 
during the last ten or twelve years had vastly improved in all its 
. sanitary arrangements, and might be said to have discovered water 
closets during that period. It would be interesting to know to what 
extent vaccination was accountable for the fact that during three 
years there were only two deaths registered in Dublin from small 
pox. Badly built houses, and small, close rooms, would account 
for the enormous mortality which measles produced among the 
children of the poor. While thanking Mr. Humphreys for the great 
jabour which he had bestowed upon this analysis of the Dublin 
death-rates, he confessed that the mass of material was not in such 
Shape that he could focus bis mind upon it with much profit. 
Dr. Edmunds urged that it was essential now-a-days to preface 
the study of the death-rates of a particular town by some outline 
of the geology and character of its site, its climatic conditions, its 
water supply, and the occupations and habits of the people. 
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Mr. H. Moncretrr Pavn said Mr. Humphreys’s paper, valuable 
though it was, must be regarded as merely suggestive, and agreed 
with Mr. Bailey that it was rather a dangerous thing to generalise 
from the statistics given with regard to Dublin, as to what might 
be the state of things in Great Britain generally. Dr. Grimshaw’s 
analysis of the different classes, however applicable to Dublin, would 
not apply to London, or to any other great commercial centre. For 
example, the merchant of Dublin could no more be compared with 
the merchants of the great English mercantile cities, than can the 
blacksmith of to-day be compared with the one of fifty years 
ago; their official life and surroundings were wholly different. 
Mr. Humphreys had acknowledged the want of trustworthy statis- 
tics of class mortality in the opening of his paper, and it was 
therefore desirable that the subject should be taken up by the 
Registrar-General, and that a comparison should be made between 
similar classes in different. towns as far as possible. Until that was 
done it would be highly fallacious to draw any deductions from the 
Dublin tables which Mr. Humphreys had given in the appendix to 
his paper. 


The Rev. I. Doxsry said that the increase in the revenue from 
tobacco amounted to something like 2 million £ from 1876 to 1886, 
and he thought that the smoking which took place among the 
young lads of the present day could not fail to tell upon the death- 
rate. ‘The comparison of Dublin with other towns throughout the 
country was scarcely a fair one. He had lived in Dublin for some 
years, and was convinced that the fact that the masses of the 
people there drank large quantities of whisky, while Englishmen 
mostly drank malt liquor, made a very considerable difference in 
the death-rate. 


Mr. 8. Bourne, referring to the superior longevity of the 
clergy, said that that was only what might be expected, con- 
sidering that they were generally speaking more moral and sober 
in their lives than the average run of people. It must not how- 
ever be forgotten, that they were also generally in more easy 
circumstances in the later portion of their lives, and that they 
remained attached to their class for a great length of time, whereas 
professional and mercantile men dropped out of their class when 
they retired from business. The middle class too during the 
working period of their lives struggled very hard, but at a later 
period they often took their rest and ease, and that tended to the 
preservation of life. The same might be said with regard to 
barristers and solicitors. The upper classes were more shielded 
from contagion, and better cared for in childhood, and consequently 
it was only natural to expect a larger death-rate among the poorer 
classes. He quite agreed that the circumstances of Dublin were 
in many respects so very different from those of London, that no 
general deduction could be made from them. It was no wonder 
that the death-rate among the professional class was much lower 
than among the lower classes in Dublin, because the former were 
the least worked in the world, whereas the latter had to work 
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hard, surrounded by the worst of circumstances. There was 
always an element of great doubt connected with the experiences 
of such societies as the Foresters and Odd Fellows, because it was 
never known how many persons left them. Many left through 
poverty, and others were thrust out. This was particularly the 
case with burial societies. It was true there were counteracting 
influences there, but the desire was to get rid of those in feeble 
health, and it became a serious question how far the practice of 
insuring juvenile lives should be tolerated to the extent that it at 
present was. It was a disgrace to the country that so much of 
the earnings of the people was spent in bringing children into the 
world and retaining them in it for so short a time in consequence 
of the lack of sanitary regulation and the intemperance of their 
parents. To his mind that was a strong argument in favour of 
emigration. Crowding together in towns facilitated early and 
imprudent marriages. 


The CHarrman proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Humphreys for 
his paper. He said Dr. Lawson had spoken of the greater 
prevalence of phthisis among the population of Dublin than in 
Hngland. His impression was that was to some extent a result of 
racial distinction, that there was a greater tendency to tubercular 
phthisis among the Celtic race than among the vopulation of 
England. 


Mr. Humrnreys, in reply, said that to a certain extent he agreed 
with Mr. Bailey’s objection to Dr. Grimshaw’s statistics, but if no 
attempt were made to obtain statistics in that and other directions, 
there could be no statistical progress. The low death-rate from 
phthisis in Ireland might easily be explained. The population 
there was depieted by emigration at those very ages when phthisis 
was generally most fatal. The country population was especially 
depleted of its young people, whereas in Dublin the age proportion 
of the population was more normal, because young people flocked 
there as domestic servants, shop assistants, &c. No doubt defective 
registration had a great deal to do with the low death-rate from all 
causes in Ireland generally. He agreed with Mr. Neison as to the 
great importance of the question of density of population, but at 
the same time it was quite possible, as had been proved in the 
Peabody Buildings and other places, to have great density without 
excessive death-rates. The best statistics that he had seen with 
regard to this subject were those by Dr. Russell, who had 
published some very valuable tables relating to certain statistical 
divisions of Glasgow, giving the average number per room, and 
then showing the effect on the death-rate. With regard to the 
statistics of friendly societies, probably he (Mr. Humphreys) had 
not given them quite sufficient attention. They did not however 
come within the scope of his paper, because he wanted a natural 
population including men, women, and children, that is persons of 
all ages. In friendly societies children were not admitted as 
members. Then again the members were principally of the 
artisan class, and were not comparable with Dr. Grimshaw’s 
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general service class. When numbers got out of work or out of 
health they often ceased to be members, and therefore the 
mortality in friendly societies did not very fairly represent that of 
the entire working classes. Mr. Hamilton seemed to be under the 
impression that it was the weakly ones who left the country and 
came to towns, but he thought the tendency rather was for the 
healthier members of a family to leave their rural homes and 
come to town. He wished distinctly to point out that he had 
attempted no comparison between Dublin and other towns, but 
merely between one class and another all resident in Dublin. 
Mr. Bourne thought that there was a_ possibility of persons 
dropping out of an occupation, and so affecting Dr. Grimshaw’s 
tables; but if, for instance, barristers when they ceased to 
practise called themselves “gentlemen,” the change would appear . 
in the census schedules as well as in the death register, and there- © 
fore would not affect the calculations. 
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I.— Introduction. 


Ir it is with hesitation that I venture to submit for your considera- 
tion this evening some observations as to the past history and 
present and future position of the annual taxes on property and 
income, it is rather that I mistrust my own ability to follow 
worthily in the path marked out by those eminent members of the 
Society who have given their attention te the subject, and many of 
whom are still working amongst us, than that I feel that any 
apology is necessary for the subject itself. Taxes which, during 
little more than a generation, have contributed over 300 million £ 
to the national exchequer, which at the present moment constitute 
one-fifth of the whole taxation of the country, and by the aid of 
which so many great national enterprises have been carried out, 
and so many beneficial reforms effected, cannot but deserve 
detailed and periodical examination, alike in their fiscal and their 
social aspects. 

For the conduct of such an examination I know too well my 
deficiencies, and I can only plead as my excuse for attempting to 
take some part in it, that the subject seemed that which lay closest 
to my hand, and upon which, if at all, I could hope to add with 
advantage to the transactions of the Society. 
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Let me say at the outset, however, that I can supply but few 
new statistics in addition to those which, in some form or other, 
are available to the careful student of the literature of blue books. 
So far as I know, there are no materials of importance in the 
archives of Somerset House which have not been published either 
in the ordinary annual, or in the special periodical reports of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue. I cannot therefore do much 
more than weave together the various threads which are already at 
the disposal of the public, and examine them by the light of that 
revenue law which all are supposed to know to the letter, but with 
which probably few fully comply. 

The taxes with which I propose to deal this evening, under the 
title of “The Annual Taxes on Property and Income,” are those 
ordinarily known as the income tax and the land tax. “For 
“‘ nothing can be more certain, though but little known, than that 
“ the so called land tax was in fact a property and income tax, and 
‘“‘ moreover, that personal estate was quite as much the object of 
‘‘the charge as land.’* I have much hesitation as to whether to 
these two I ought not to have added the inhabited house duty, the 
incidence of which has been so much disputed. I am, however, 
disposed to think with Mr. Dudley Baxter, that that duty “‘is 
‘“‘ almost entirely a tenant’s tax, and does not fall on the land- 
“lord;”? although I am of course aware that many high 
authorities take an opposite view, and that in the recent return 
‘‘ of Imperial Taxation borne by Real and by Realised Personal 
‘‘ Property,” the inhabited house duty is described as “ falling 

“ solely upon real property.” * 

Permit me, however, to restrict my remarks this evening to the 

two taxes I have named. 


II.—The Fluctuations in the Rate of Income Taz. 


The first table, A, which I desire to submit for your considera- 
tion, has been constructed in order to illustrate the wide fluctua- 
tions which have taken place in the proportion borne by the 
income tax to the total taxation of the country. I regret that I 
have been compelled to omit years prior to 1857, the date when our 
present system of national book-keeping may be said to have 
commenced, but the variations which have occurred since that 
time are quite wide enough to warrant the conclusion which I seek 
to draw. 


1 «Thirteenth Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue,” p. 109. 
2 « Taxation of the United Kingdom,” p. 65. 
3 House of Commons Paper No. 345 of 1885, p. 6. 
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Taste A.— Statement showing the Amount of Taxes actually Received (less Stamps 
in leu of Fees), the Net Produce of Income Tax, the Proportion of Income Tax to 
the Total Amount of Taxes, the Rate of Income Tux, and the principal Cause 
of the Increase or Decrease in the Rate for each Year from 1857-58 to 1885-86. 
United Kingdom. 
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Percentage 
pent os ooo Net Produce re of : pe Principal Cause 
actually Received of Income Tax of f 
(less Stamps tothe | Income i 
in lieu of Fees).* Income Tax. ect io Increase or Decrease. 
& £ d. 
62,910,000 11,396,434 18°1 4 
59,673,000 6,610,102 11° 5 
655489,000 9,666,141 | 14°7 o{ Sopher apaiyey andy way ya ectty 
64,918,000 10,957,060 16°38 10 | French Commercial Treaty 
6 3,836,000 10,471,207 164 9 | Surplus of revenue 
63,535,000 10,482,588 16°5 9 
62,682,000 9,101,994: 14° 5 7 
62,522,000 7,985,773 12°7 6 -| Surplus of revenue 
59,976,000 - 6,321,692 10°5 A, 
61,116,000 5,637,294 9°2 4, 
61,507,0C0 6,184,166 105 5 i Ried 
63,698,000 8,623,507 13°5 gf | Abyssinian War 
66,469,000 10,108,588 E552 5 | Changes in period of collection 
60,386,000 6,290,611 10°4 4, Surplus of revenue 
64,217,000 9,328,102 14°5 64 pte of purchase in the 
; J | Surplus revenue and economies 
65,903,000 7,403,737 1¥2 4 Hite occas 
65,353,000 5,641,791 8°6 ef: 
63,227,000 4,315,132 6°8 2 f| Surplus of revenue 
64,462,000 4,041,892 6°2, 2 
q Increased army, navy, and civil 
G5 2898:200 eee St ao 3{ service expenditure 
66,098,000 5,841,265 8°8 3 
Bad harvest, and increased ex- 
68,987,000 8,865,491 12°8 5 penditure (army, navy, prisons, 
and education) 
66,949,000 9,194,606 13°7 5 
68,952,000 10,776,013 15°6 6 | Repeal of the malt duty 
70,581,000 10,004,904 14°1 5 
43,128,000 12,166,477 16°6 63 | Egyptian Expedition 
471,866,000 10,695,046 14°8 5 
73,796,000 11,922,770 16°1 6 
745927,0C0 15,247,312 20°3 8 | Vote of credit, 11,000,c00/. 
1,902,759,000 | 250,563,786 3° 53 





* Taken from House of Commons Paper No. 240 of 1886. 





It will be seen that the percentage of income tax to the net 
produce of taxation ranges from 20°3 per cent. in 1885, to 6:2 per 
cent. in 1875. During sixteen years out of the twenty-nine, 
including the last six, income tax payers have contributed more 
than their average share to the burdens of the nation, in thirteen 
years they have contributed less. Now I do not desire to assume 
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that the average share of the past should necessarily be that of 
the future, although I believe that no less an authority than 
Mr. Gladstone has in recent years referred to 5d. as being, under 
existing circumstances, the normal rate, which is very nearly the 
average of 54d. shown in the table; but I cannot resist the 
conclusion that these constantly recurring and wide fluctuations 
have either resulted in unduly relieving income tax payers as a 
class during such periods as 1872-78, or on the other hand that 
persons within the range of the income tax have borne more than 
their fair proportion of the expenses of the nation in the years 
from 1879 to the present time. 

Moreover, any arrangement under which in times of low 
expenditure the income tax yield 1s much less in proportion to 
that of other taxes, whilst when expenditure is high the propor- 
tion is from two to three times as great, tends to destroy that 
sense of partnership in the conduct of the business of the nation 
which surely ought to be felt by all classes, whether above or 
below the income tax boundary, if that business is to be conducted 
with due regard to the advantage of the country as a whole. 

When however the incidence of the land tax and the income 
tax on particular classes of property and income is examined, 
there are found in addition to these periodic fluctuations of 
burden, serious variations of pressure as between incomes derived 
_ from real and personal property, from real property in urban and 
real property in rural districts, and again as between personal 
incomes of one class and personal incomes of another. 


III.—The Assessment of Lands and Buildings. 


One of the most important of these variations is that arising 
from the assessment of “lands, tenements, hereditaments, and 
‘“‘ heritages,” according to the rack rent or full annual value at 
which they are worth to be let by the year. 

The rules of charge applicable to Schedule A (except in the 
case of some special properties) take no cognisance of the money 
profit or net income actually derived or derivable from the lands 
or buildings assessed, and they ignore the fact that repairs and 
maintenance, insurance, and possibly law expenses are outgoings 
absolutely necessary to the preservation and enjoyment of the 
value of the property charged. 

The difference between the gross and net values—not necessarily 
identical with the gross annual and rateable values of the poor 
rate—has usually been estimated at 16 per cent., the figure adopted 
by Mr. Gladstone in his budget speech of 1853. But this difference 
is obviously much less in the case of “lands” than in that of 
‘‘ messuages and tenements,” with the consequence that exceptional 
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pressure of the income tax under Schedule A is greater in urban 


than in rural districts. 


The tables which follow will perhaps 


enable us to measure this exceptional pressure more precisely. 


TasLeE B.—Statement showing the Rateable Value Rated for Poor Rates, 
Gross Value Assessed to Income Tax (Schedule A), and Hstumated Net 
Value of Lands and Buildings in England and Wales, 1869-70. 
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Amount per Cent. 



































Amount per Cent. 
Gross Value by which | the Gross Value 
’ the Gross Value 
Rateable Assessed Estimated ‘Resteaad ; wee 
Value. to Income Tax | Net Value. sees ay (Schedule AS 
(Schedule A). | seabed heels 
Rateable Value. he ee th 
£ £ £ 
Lands* ....|39,488,882 | 47,857,174 43,042,881 pia | Lt 
Buildingst | 55,078,528 | 70,949,269] 60,085,595 28°8 18'8 
Total ....| 94,567,410 | 118,806,443 |103,078,476 2.5,°6 15°2 


* Includes farm houses and farm buildings, tithe rent charge, and uncom- 
muted tithes (af any). 

+ ‘ Buildings,” other than those assessed with farms, include houses, shops, 
warehouses, mills, factories, docks, wharves, &c. 





In this Table (B) I have endeavoured to estimate the net value 
respectively of lands and buildings. It has been necessary in the 
first instance to take a year so far back as 1869-70, inasmuch as 
since that date no return has been given of the rateable values of 
these two classes of property. The rateable values cannot of 
course be accepted as in themselves evidence of the net value 
of the properties rated, for the practice of local authorities is 
very various, low valuations with high rates or high valuations 
with low rates having an equal effect upon the pockets of the 
ratepayers. In the assessments to income tax (Schedule A) we 
have a much more, though I fancy not exactly uniform series of 
values; but by the results of those assessments we can at least 
approximately test the sufficiency of the figures of rateable value. 

In the three years 1876, 1879, and 1882, for which alone we 
have any detailed comparison between the values of rated property 
as estimated for local and imperial taxes, the income tax assess- 
ments exceeded the gross estimated rental of the poor rates in 
England and Wales as follows :— 


DBT OFT Reet len ctsenstccsees 9°03 per cent. 
TODO ctap tA loess tele’ «te dedlcc gece 8°66 iy 
4 Sataeh tas necoss drs dhestessiematinentond Fi 20 re 


Taking the earlier of these figures, 9 per cent., as most accurately 
representing the diffierence between the real net value of lands and 
buildings in 1869-70 as compared with the rateable value, and 
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adding this percentage to the rateable value in the first column, 
the figures given in the third column of the table are obtained, 
showing the net value in 1869 to be— 


£ 
TiaDds” Geel eter ene 43,042,881 
(Buildings ans eu emer eee 60,035,596 


the amount charged to income tax (Schedule A) being 11°1 per 
cent. and 18'1 per cent. respectively in excess of these totals, or in 
the aggregate 15°2 per cent. 

From the Local Government returns, however, combined with 
estate accounts which have come before me, I am strongly disposed 
to infer that the cost of maintenance and repairs have in recent years 
considerably increased. Tenants appear now to be in a position 
to be more exacting in such matters than heretofore, and the risk 
of finding a farm thrown on hand or a house left empty, has 
induced many a landlord to do work which fifteen years ago he 
would scarcely even have been asked to undertake. I do not 
think therefore I shall be wide of the mark if I take 19g per cent. 
as representing the difference at the present time between the 
value in the Schedule A assessments and the net annual value 
after deducting all necessary outgoings, or say 13 per cent. in the 
case of lands, and 21 per cent. in the case of buildings. Upon this 
assumption I have constructed the following table :— 

TaBLE C.—Statement showing the Gross Value Assessed to Income Tax 

(Schedule A), the Deductions allowed from Assessments, the Net Amount 


Chargeable to Income Tax (Schedule A), and the Estimated Net Value 
of Lands and Buildings in England and Wales, 1882-83. 





tienen 
Difference between 


Gross Value Net Amount 





























Deductions Estimated Amount Chargeable 

Assessed ia. ihe Chargeable to Net to Income Tax 

to Income Tax are Income Tax a : Gonedae A) ene 
(Schedule A). "| (Schedule A). pa Babs ok 

£ £ * £ £ 

Lands 48,658,708 | 749,545 | 47,909,163] 42,333,075 5,576,088 
Buildings | 109,374,253} 579,425 | 108,794,828 | 86,405,659 22,389,169 
Total .... | 158,032,961 | 1,328,970 | 156,703,991 | 128,738,734 27,965,257 








It will be observed that credit has had to be given for certain 
' small deductions which the law allows in charging property to 
income tax (Schedule A), and which are classified in the reports 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue under the heads of land 
tax, sea walls, &c., ecclesiastical deductions, repairs of churches, 
parochial rates on rent charges for tithes, and ‘‘ other deductions.” 
I have given the whole of the allowances for “‘sea walls, &c.,” and 
“‘narochial rates on tithe rent charges,’ to the credit of lands, 
dividing the remainder to buildings and lands in the proportion of » 
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three to one, which I expect is not far from correct. In any case 
the figure obtained is unimportant, although it ought not to be lost 
sight of. 

The result is to show that in the case of lands there is excep- 
tional pressure of income tax to the extent of 5,576,088/., or 
13° per cent. of their estimated net value; whilst in the case of 
buildings this special burden is no less than 22,389,169/., or 
25°9 per cent. above their estimated value. 

What this really implies the following table will readily 
show :— 


TasLE D.—Statement showing the Amount of Tax Chargeable respectively on 
the Gross Values Assessed, and Estimated Net Values of Lands and 
Buildings respectively, with the Excess of Charge and the Rate in the £ 
of the Estimated Net Value of the Tax Chargeable. 





























T Amount Rate in the £ Percentage 
Bie a d oe Chargeable on Wecesa of the Estimated above the 
Maree Estimated i Net Value of | Statutory Rate of 
at 8d. in the £. Net Value. the Tax Charged.| 8d. in the £. 
£ £ £ d. 

Bbc (rr she 3,890,042 1,411,102 | 185,870 9 126 
Buildings ....| 3,626,494 2,880,188 | 746,306 105 "2 
ote Les2: 223,466 4,291,290 | 932,176 93 21°8 





It is much to be regretted that there are no means of pursuing 
this inquiry further, and of ascertaining the relative pressure of 
income tax not only upon lands in the inland revenue sense of the 
expression as stated above, and buildings, but also upon lands 
upon which buildings have been erected, and the value of which is, 
for the purpose of taxation, merged in those buildings. For such 
an inquiry however no data are, so far as I am aware, available, 
but it may be observed that wherever the ownership of buildings is 
separated even temporarily from the ownership of the land upon 
which they are built, the whole of the additional burden above 
referred to falls upon the owner or holder of the buildings, the 
landowner paying only the bare rate of income tax upon the rent 
he reserves. 

Possibly the serious: inequality thus primd facie shown is 
neutralised, if indeed not dissipated, in some one of those subtle 
ways by which taxation is distributed amongst the whole of the 
body politic. But while the inequality even appears to exist, it will 
be a source of irritation and dissatisfaction to many, and it is 
worthy of serious consideration whether on that account alone it 
should be unending. 

In the Bill so frequently introduced by the Rt. Hon. J. G. 
Hubbard, whose labours in connection with the income tax, both as 
a practical administrator and a statistician and economist are not 
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too widely known, the following scale of allowances in estimating 
the value of lands and buildings has been proposed. It is perhaps 
too elaborate to be supported. by any available general statistics, 
but it may be quoted here as an expression of well considered 
opinion as to the varying degree of the inequality of which the 
present construction of Schedule A is the cause :— 


Deductions proposed to be Allowed from the Gross Value in order to obtain 
the Rateable Value for Taxation. 


Per Cent. 

Liizand swithout. ine dange LXer Gn 3,03 secoces os. scararecvseaettereeessntacnene ee actenmne 5 
DP eek SUA VOLE E. ONSEN ES 1 LAYING) LO We ccihvsescenpeuncee te <adieamvatabs tantra setae 10 
3. Houses and buildings of 40l. and upwards gross value .......s..00 163 
4. Buildings without land of 40/. and upwards gross value ............0+ 163 
5. above. 202. and under 4ol. gross value ........ 20 
6. Houses and ‘buildings without land above 20/. and under 4ol. } 

QTOBS. VALS) iste ieee neat ake oks Shs ss gsm bad bo- sown dbus adhin hin Wleettas Beatuinn Mado Peete 4? 
7. Houses and buildings without land of under 20. gross value ........ 25 
B, Vt es SMO AMAMUT A CLONIES uA.ssh st; veanies addensesages salon bokicateeareereouenree-tecneerts 34 
9. The deductions on any hereditaments not included above to be 


determined according to the circumstance of the class and case. 


IV.—The Land Taz. 


IT should have been glad. in the remarks which follow, to have 
continued my inquiry on exactly similar lines as before, and to have. 
endeavoured to show the precise variation of the pressure of the 
land tax as between lands and buildings, but there are absolutely 
no statistics available for the purpose. I am constrained therefore 
to select the county as the basis of investigation, and by showing 
the difference of burden as between rural and urban districts, to 
enable my hearers to draw what I believe will be a perfectly sound 
inference as to the relative pressure of these two taxes on agricul- 
tural and other property. 

It is however desirable that I should in the first place offer the 
following brief outline of the circumstances which have caused the 
land tax to assume its present shape. 

Under the Commonwealth some approach to equality of taxation 
was effected by the introduction of a system of ‘‘monthly assess- 
‘‘ ments,” under which certain sums were fixed as representing the 
contributions to be paid by each county and town, and then 
apportioned amongst the rateable inhabitants by their local 
authorities. Practically this system is identical with the contribution 
fonciére and contribution personnelle et mobiliére, which are such 
important features of the direct taxation of France at the present 
day. Various endeavours were made to substitute a rate for these 
fixed contributions, the statesmen of the seventeenth century 
appearing to have had the same objection to inelastic taxes as 
some of their successors in modern times, but their efforts were 
quite unsuccessful, and were finally abandoned in 1697. In that 
year it was enacted by Parliament that a 3s. rate should always 
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produce 1,484,015/., the quota payable towards this sum by each 
county and town being also fixed. These quotas were to be raised, 
“ First, by a rate of 3s. in the £ on an assumed income from 
“ ooods, merchandise, and personal property (calculating these at 
“their value, and assuming every 100l. of value to represent an 
‘‘ income of 6/.), and on income from offices and employments ; 
“the residue of the sum, by a pound rate, on the annual value of 
houses, land, and real property.” * 

This system continued in force down to 1798, the grants 
varying from 500,000/. to 2 million £ annually; but long prior to 
that year, that which was “ in fact a property tax and income tax,” 
had become a tax upon one class of property alone—land, 
messuages, and tenements. In the words of Mr. Dowell, “it 
“happened that as the tradesmen and others assessed in respect 
‘“‘of their personalty died off, or departed from the particular 
‘< district the assessors charged their quota upon the land, adding 
‘it to the previous charge upon the landowners ; so that the tax, 
‘“‘ which was intended to rest in the first instance on goods and 
“ offices, the residue only being charged on the land, intended for a 
“ general tax on property, gradually became in effect a tax on 
“land; and a most unfair one, because originally the division of 
“the whole sum representing the rate was extremely unequal, and 
‘““as the relative riches of the different counties and towns 
“ specifically charged altered, the unfairness increased.” 

In 1798, the necessities of the nation decided Pitt to make 
perpetual that which had then become known as the land tax. 
Even at that date, as we have seen, it was most inequitably 
distributed, and the burden had shifted to a particular class of 
property, but by the offer of what were considered favourable 
terms of redemption and purchase it was thought to lead the way 
to its eventual cessation. 

These expectations were doomed to ee belt Ey So long 
as consols were low, and the attractions of other investments not 
very great, Mr. Pitt’s proposals were fairly successful ; but these 
conditions soon disappeared, and more than one half of the tax 
still remains a burden, although, it will doubtless be said, an 
hereditary burden on those lands the value of which has remained 
stationary, or has but little increased since the Act. of 1798. 


V.—The Land Tax and Income Taz in Agricultural and Industrial 

; Counties. 

In the following table I have given credit for the amount of 
tax redeemed as well as for that still remaining to be paid, as 
affording the present and broadest basis for the comparison which 
I have endeavoured to draw. 

4 Dowell’s “ History of Taxation,’ vol. ii, p. 51. 
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'TasLe E.—Statement of the Gross Value of Property Assessed to Income Tax (Schedule A): 
in each County, in Order of Proportion of Agricultural Population, with the Percentage 
Difference between the Gross Estimated Rental and Rateable Value of the Poor Rate, the 
Estimated Net Value of Property Assessed to Income Tax (Schedule A), the Amount 
of Income Tax Charged at 8d. in the £, the Amount of Land Tax (including Tax 
Redeemed), the Total Taxation under the two previous Heads, and the Rate in the £ on 
the Net Value of Property. 





England and Wales. 


Counties in 


























Difference F : 
Order of Proportion Pree a per Cent. 2a ; pee mean mae 
of Agricultural Income Tax Rebaieen Cuvee Property f Land Tax Total £. 
Population. (Schedule A) Rental in ¥ : Charged f 
Assessments, | 5.4 Rateable Income Tax | Income Tax (including 
1882-83. Value Assessments. | charged at 8d.| Redeemed). 

In 1,000's of In 1,000's of 4 A r a. 

000’s omitted. 000’s omitted. 
Huntingdon ............ 450, 11°89 396, 15,000 15,498 30,498 | 1 63 
IAM bhate hee eee ye -eos 190, 12°69 166, 6,333 es 11,858 |} 1 5 
Cambridge ............ 1,396, 15°63 BESS 46,533 32,694 | 79,227 -t=a =e 
Hereford 0.25..2.0...: 997; 14°58 852, 33,233 20,410 53,643 | 1 3 
MW COlN Fa pescesvectens eons 3,901, 16°27 3,206, 130,083 41,907 | 201,940 | 1 2% 
DO ULILOUK seg rar sass ext 2,157, 15°11 1,831, 71,900 93,505 | 145,405] 1 7 
INOrfolle 35. ,ig.s.sseoceses 2,928, 1549) 34.61, 97,600 84,3097 | 181,907 [a ee 
BW g1Wa eee et Note 1,680, 17°81 1,381, 56,000 51,658 | 107,658 | 1) 6% 
Oxtord Geer nied 12710; 17°99 1,049, 42,633 38,422 81,355] 1 6% 
PD Onset meerecree mor" nzh2, 16°54 1,045, 41,733 33,080 74,8138 | 1 5 
Bedfordsaut. sche 866, 18°19 708, 28,866 28,555 57,421 | 1 7 
Westmoreland ........ 630, 13°15 460, 17,666 3,045 20,711 | -— 10% | 
SES CD BOER as ae. 1,195, 16°69 996, 39,833 47,143 86,976 | 1 82 
whropshire  ........:... 1,693, 11°43 1,499, 56,433 29,057 85,490 | 1 1g 
Berkel... Bu hoes 1,422, 19°64 rings 47,400 40,844 88,244 | 1 65 
PL ertfOrd Gea pecyeuccst 1,280, 12°84 i Tb. 42,666 42,283 84,949 | 5 63 
AGPINWebL 1. rcs aeeices 1430, 16°11 1,207, 47,966 31,943 79,909 | 1 32 
Northampton ........ 13725, 18°48 1,406, 57,500 47,669 | 105,169} 1 52 
Somerset ..........0000 3,6535 16°24 3,060, 121,766 42,3493 | “194,239 f 1993 
Det dR nee 3,569, 17°53 2,943, 118,966 89,397 | 208,363 | — 10 
RUAISBOXS Dee anccar tea rcer ee Bey ae, 2402 2,851, 125,066 60,047") 185,113 | rae 
Devonshire .............. 3,620, 19:13 27927; 120,666 82,583 | 203,249 | 1 4% 
Kent (extra-met.)...) 4,853, 24°32 3,673, 161,766 44,841/| 239,607 } 1 34 
Cumberland ............ 1,45 ay 16°07 1,218, 48,366 3,714 | 52,080 | — 103 
Hampshire, *..)....... 25% 20°18 2,680, 111,900 54,941 | 166,841 | 1 2% 
BY Ore bire .3.549.5teags 15,065, 18:99 12,204, 502,166 91,494 | 593,660 | — 113 
Fil COC DOR as 545003.0p oi 0s 1,990, 24°79 1.407, 66,333 34,686 | 101019] 1 4 
EW OPCeStOP ..o0.5..0....25- 2,011) 16°64 1,676, 67,033 33,502 | LOOGI5 11 ee 
Gloucester ............ 25954, 16°30 2492, 98,466 47,312 |, 145,778 | 1 2 
Surrey (extra-met.) 35334, 21°80 2,607, 111,133 37,838 | 148,971) 1 14% 
Northumberland ....| 2,498, 11°80 Bi203; 83,266 14,549 97,815 | — 104 
Cheshire innit... 2353.3) 14°42 3,024, 117,766 28,599 | 146,365 | -— 114 
Nottingham ............ 2, Us 18°20 1,762, 71,800 29,294 99,077 | 1 14 
Monmouth. ............ 844, 17°72 694, 28,133 9,812 37,945 | 1 1 
Derby (hf acer tess 25212, 19°30 AG7BE, 73,733 24,094 97,827 | 1 1 
Warwick” ae tece 45029, 20°81 3,191, 134,300 39,790 | 174,090 | 1 1 
Middlesex (ex-met.)} 2,637, 16°27 2,208, 87,900 37,822 (| 125/721] ae 
Staffordshire............ 4,138, 20°95 Pee yh 137,933 27,121 | 165,054] 1 — 
UDA Esser sees 3,055, 21°48 25399, 101,833 10,598 | 112,431 | — 114 
Lancashire ............) 18,246, 19°68 14,656, 608,200 20,990 | 629,190 } — 10% 
AGRON Siete 32,0368, 21°49 25,151, | 1,067,833 | 321,333 |1,889,166 | 1 14 

















Total England........ 151,370, 19°29 122,170, | 5,045,666 |1,945,737 |6,991,403 | 1 1% 
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Taste E.—Statement of the Gross Value of Property Assessed to Income Tax—Contd. 





England and Wales. 


Counties in 












































































Difference : ; 
: Value of Estimated | Approximate Amount 
a of ea Property in aes Gent. Net Value of ere v of In the 
of Agricultural Income Tax | >etween Gross Propert Land Tax 
: Estimated ead of Total. £ 
Population. (Schedule A) Reheal Charged . 
Assessments, a Rate: bl Income Tax | Income Tax | (including 
1882-83. ay Vain, | Assessments, | charged at 8d.| Redeemed). 
In 1,000’s of Tn 1,000’s of : 
*s, 3; £& £& £ Same 
000’s omitted. 000’s omitted. 
Pee is, «dont Peep 1416 ieee 6,733 2,692 9425] 1 
Ste AE Azas 13:10 368, 14,100 5,853 19,953 | 1 1 
es ee 309, 25°09 2315 10,300 13373 11,673.[ 1 - 
ee eae 259, 18°95 210, 8,633 1,633 10,266 J - 115 
mrecknock...........0.+. 299, 14°44, 256, 9,966 3,052 13,018 | 1 - 
Merioneth...............- ANE ie 22°01 180, 7100 254.33 1013301 1) is 
Membroke.............+. 497, 14°55 Azs; 16,566 eal? 19,738 | -— 11 
Carmarthen ............ 589, 16°05 4945 19,633 A270 24,0038 | — 114 
MIDI.» o...os.sceeses 584, P47 501, 19,466 6,800 26,266 | - 10% 
Warmarvon............00 477, Bie 345, 15,900 2,337 18,237 | 1 —} 
ee Fs. 408, 12°25 350% 13,600 Wats 15,915 | — 10% 
Glamorgan ............ 1,786, 16°45 1,492, 59,533 7,906 67,439 | - 9 
Total Wales ............ 6,064, |: 16°59 5,058) 202,133 43,936 | 246,069 | - 113 
: ee Gs 15754345 Toe, 127,232, | 5,247,800 |1,989,673 |7,237,473 | 1 1% 





In this table the counties have been arranged according to the 
proportion of their agricultural population to the total population 
of the county as shown by the last census returns, and it will at 
once be remarked that the combined rate in the & of land tax and 
income tax (Schedule A) is great in the counties where this pro- 
portion is high, and low where the agricultural element is com- 
paratively small. 

We notice an important exception to this rule in the case of the 
remote counties of Westmoreland, Cumberland, Northumberland, 
and in Wales, where the quotas of land tax are very small, but 
omitting these, we find that the pressure of the taxes named very 
closely follows the distribution of the population. Hssex with a total 
burden of tod. in the £ on the net value, appears at first sight to 
constitute another important exception; but it is to be remembered 
that this county includes urban property of great value, although 
as regards population it stands somewhat high in its agricultural 
character. 

If I may be allowed to follow the classification adopted by 
Major Craigie, in the paper read at our last meeting, it would 
appear that in the counties where at least 60 per cent. of the 
population is rural, the land tax and income tax (Schedule A) are 
equivalent to a burden ranging from 1s. 13d. in the £ in Shropshire, 

VOL. L. PART II. x 
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to no less than 1s. 8$d.in Bucks; whilst in counties where less than 
6o per cent. of the population is rural, the burden varies from 
roid. in Lancashire, to 1s. 45d. in Devonshire. In the latter divi- 
sion, however, a similar rule prevails, viz., that the counties highest 
on the list are those where land is more usually devoted to purposes 
of husbandry in some form or another, e.g., Devonshire, Leicester, 
Sussex, or Kent (extra-metropolitan), whilst in Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and Durham, which contain our great seats 
of industrial enterprise, real property is much less heavily taxed. 
London with a burden of 1s. 17d. in the & takes a better place than 
I was prepared to expect, although this rate is of course low 
compared with such figures as 1s. 65d. in the case of Huntingdon, 
1s. 7d. for Suffolk, 1s. 7¢d. for Bedford, and 1s. 83d. for Bucking- 
ham. 

The reason of these discrepancies, so wide that property in one 
county is assessed to these taxes at a rate 100 per cent. higher than 
that in another, is of course not far to seek. Pitt’s semi-abortive 
proposals of 1798 had as their basis a distribution of value which, 
as I have said, was even then not a just one, and the inequalities of 
which have been trebled by the enormous changes which have 
taken place since that time by reason of our industrial develop- 
ment. Had his scheme of redemption succeeded, the unequal 
taxation which he rendered permanent would not long have been 
suffered, but events prevented the realisation of his idea of the 
cessation of the old property and income tax, and the institution of 
a new one, and the inequality of burden remained. 

If I may here somewhat depart from the line indicated by the 
old motto of the Society, “‘Alits Hxterendwm,” I should like to 
observe that I am far from thinking that the simple fact that land 
and buildings in Hngland and Wales bear an average annual 
burden of 1s. 15d., whilst an income from consols for example is 
charged 8d. in the £& only, is in itself evidence that the former is 
unduly and unjustly taxed. On the contrary I believe that the 
ordinary rule of nations, under which land is regarded as an 
appropriate subject of a special charge, is founded upon considera- 
tions sound in themselves, and perfectly equitable to all. But 
what the table does seem to me to suggest is that as yet we have 
failed to apportion our annual taxes on property and income on any 
principle, or with any degree of equality. The landholder, the 
householder, and the leaseholder, all bear burdens varying not 
only as between themselves, but also according to the locality in 
which the property in which they are interested is situate ; whilst 
all, with perhaps one important exception, are charged at a rate in 
excess of that paid by the owner of income-yielding personal 
property. Few I think will doubt that these inequalities are 
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deserving of serious consideration, at a time when the value of 
purely agricultural land has fallen so considerably, and when the 
urban occupier finds it increasingly difficult to meet his accustomed. 
expenditure. 


VI—The Assessment of the Profits of Occupiers of Land. 


I may now approach the consideration of the second class of 
income specifically referred to in the schedules of the Income Tax 
Act, that arising from the occupation as distinguished from the 
ownership of land. No part of that Act has been more frequently 
misunderstood than Schedule B, and no part, I may add, stands 
in more need of inquiry and reform. 

The assumption of the law’ is that the profits of an occupier of | 
land in England and Wales (with the exception of nurseries and 
market gardens) will, taking one year with another, be seven- 
eighths of one-half of the annual rent at which the land is worth to 
be let under ordinary conditions of tenancy. For convenience the 
charge is made on such annual rent at seven-eighths of one-half 
the rate of income tax in force for the time being. The result is of 
course the same. 

The following table shows the wide difference between the 
nominal amount charged, and the profits assumed by law to be 
made :— 


TABLE F.—Statement showing the Nominal Amount Chargeable to Income 
Tax (Schedule B), and the Profits assumed by Law to arise from the 
Occupation of Lands in England and Wales, in each Year ended 
5th April, from 1876 to 1885. The amounts stated in millions sterling. 


[00,000’s omitted.] 





























Nominal Amount Profits 
Year ended April 5th. iar ine Tex PNR NE 
(Schedule B.) Occupation of Lands. 
In mlns. of £’s In mins. of £’s 

AST On ttrensaten een 50,0 21,9 
APT miaavigts gate 51,6 22,7 
We Su coh, ate re 51,5 22,7 
Ki Sa Samah nit ay LLNS 22,6 

2 SO vid consents 51,6 22,7 

7 Bj. ..gecshas ager 51,5 22,7 

’ Biiiissas dex meneoeere t,t eo 
ots [romper e ribs 7s 48,3 21,2 
BAR ate cheng 48,0 21.1 

2 O80 aj udh woes xt a tapes 47,8 21,0 
Average ........ 50,3 22,1 


qm re LS SS SS SESS SE 5 SS FER EID 


5 5 and 6 Vict., cap. 35, sec. 63, Schedule (B), No. vii. 
x2 
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To many the figures of Table F may suggest a doubt as to 
whether the profits assumed for income tax purposes are not less 
than the amounts actually realised, taking one year with another. 
Into the merits of a question so difficult of solution it is fortunately 
unnecessary for me here to refer. When competent authorities 
differ by some hundreds of millions as to the amount of capital 
employed by occupiers of lands as distinguished from that apper- — 
taining to the owners, it would be unwise in the course of a paper. 
such as this, to attempt to frame any estimate of the profits of 
farming, or to express any opinion, one way or the other, as to 
whether those profits are fairly charged. To me it is doubtful 
whether the last word on this subject will have been spoken, until 
occupiers of land assent to the plan suggested by Sir Algernon 
West® as a remedy for the objections they feel to the present 
arrangement, viz., that they should be charged lke other people 
under Schedule D, acquiring at the same time the privileges 
conferred by that schedule upon those who are so fortunate as to 
come within its range. 

Before I leave this subject, I ought to call your attention to the 
fact that no inconsiderable portion of land assessed to income tax 
(Schedule B) is not farmed for profit at all. In strictness, duty 
under that schedule is to be charged on all properties assessed 
under the general rules of Schedule A, except dwelling houses 
distinct from farms, and buildings occupied for trade or profes- 
sions. | 
As however in charging the inhabited house duty gardens and 
pleasure grounds belonging to and occupied with a dwelling house 
are to be valued with such dwelling house, provided that no more 
than one acre of such garden and pleasure grounds be so valued, a 
practice has arisen of making no charge under Schedule B in 
respect of gardens and pleasure grounds adjoining a house except 
to the extent that they exceed one acre, or in other words when 
the charge to inhabited house duty leaves off, the charge to income 
tax under Schedule B begins. Thus if a suburban residence with 
' two acres of pleasure grounds be the subject of assessment, one acre 
is included in the charge of inhabited house duty, the other is 
excluded from that charge and assessed under Schedule B. It 
would be interesting to measure statistically the effect of this 
arrangement on the two taxes in question, but I am afraid that no 
materials are available for the purpose, and I only mention the 
matter here to guard against the assumption that the figures above 
given represent even the estimated profits of husbandry in the 
proper sense of the term. 


6 First Report of the Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade. 
Question 759. 
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VII.—The Assessment of Government Securities. 


The next Schedule, C, is of small interest, in a purely fiscal 
aspect, to any one but the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Probably no 
other sum of 1,400,000/. will reach the revenue during the current 
year 1886-87 with such ease as that collected from the holders of 
Government stocks assessed according to its rules. The following 
table, however, may not be valueless in this connection :— 


TaBLE G.— Statement showing the Amount of Profits Assessed under 
Schedule O on Dividends from British, Indian, Colonial, and Foreign 
Government Stocks, for the Years 1872, 1876, 1880, and 1883. 





1872. 1876. 1880. 1883. 
ERLISTE cts 20h cscveesscceues 21,160,480 | 20,822,538 | 20,594,817 | 20,194,895 
TERE) oie A. oars 7,025,558 7,033,641 7,314,078 7,152,408 
MENTE AAS oss divas ness’ 2,839,776 3,755,106 5,506,779 6,450,746 
OOP CICTU Ns tcctds.0rcbsees) acces 9,341,193 8,315,463 6,430,799 6,782,525 
ARG) ON RARE sae 40,367,007 | 39,926,748 | 39,846,473 | 40,580,574 





VIII.—Schedule D. 


It is with the administration of Schedule D that the success of 
the income tax as a permanent branch of the revenue is most 
closely bound up, and the statistics relating to it are of the deepest 
interest. I can but hope to note this evening a few of the points 
that occur to me. In the first place, it may be observed that it is 
the only schedule which has increased in proportion to the others, 
as the following table will readily show :— 


Taste H.— Statement of the Proportion per Cent. of Duty Charged under 
each Schedule of the Income Tax, as compared with the Total Amount 
Charged to Income Tax, in each of the Three Years 1868, 1876, and 
1884. 

















1868. 1876. 1884. 
Per cent. of duty charged.| Per cent. of duty charged.| Per cent. of duty charged. 

Schedule A......... 36°1 341 34°5 
a5 ar A Seeder hs 4:8 3°8 2-7 

se Cases 9°4, 8°4 78 

{aes ye 43-7 48°5 49°3 

“1 ae 6:0 52, 57 
otal cha: 100°0 100°0 100°0 





It becomes therefore increasingly important to examine the 
details of Schedule D in order to ascertain whether any substantial 
inequality of incidence exists, which it.may be useful to consider. 
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The schedule is divided into six classes or “‘ cases,” viz. :— 


1. Trades and manufactures. 

2. Professions or employments. 

3. Interest of money (not annual) and other uncertain profits. 
4. Foreign and colonial securities. 

5. Foreign and colonial possessions. 

6. All other profits. 


The rules of charge differ in each of these ‘‘ cases,” but (except 
perhaps as regards foreign and colonial securities and possessions, 
where the assessment is limited to the amount brought into this 
country) few difficulties present themselves for solution in connec- 
tion with any other than the first two, viz., trades and manufactures, 
and professions and employments, as to which it is “alleged that 
“industrial earnings require, previously to their being charged 
‘‘ with income tax, an abatement in compensation of the exhaustion 
“of productive power inseparable from labour.”’ Now I am 
far from admitting the soundness of this proposition, and still 
more remotely do I consider that practical effect could be given 
to it in the assessment of the tax, but I may perhaps be allowed to 
present a few statistics for the use of ,both the advocates and 
opponents of the doctrine quoted. Before doing so, it may be 
observed that to some extent any objection as to the excessive 
taxation of industrial earnings is met by the allowance of an 
abatement of tax on life assurance premiums. As a general rule, 
the prudent man without realised property, and depending for the 
support of his wife and family on his personal exertions alone, 
provides against what is rather euphemistically called “the exhaus- 
‘“‘ tion of productive power,” by setting aside some portion of his 
earnings for the purposes of assurance, and to this extent. an abate- 
ment of income tax may, under certain conditions, be obtained. 

I do not press this as any exact answer to the objections which 
so many economists have urged against the present system of 
charge under Schedule D, but I am at least convinced that any 
change in the direction they indicate must be accompanied by the 
‘repeal of the existing provisions as to the allowance of the sums 
paid for life assurance premiums. 


IX.—The Profits of Capital and Industry. 


The income assessed under Schedules B, D, and E may be 
classified as arising respectively from the employment of capital, 
and from personal exertion and enterprise in the proportions shown 
in the following table :— 


7 A Bill to amend the Administration of the Law of Income Tax (House of 
Commons Bill, No. 149 of 1887). : 
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TapLe I.— Statement showing the Estimated Amounts of Assessable Income 
(Schedules B, D, and E) arising respectively from the Employment of 
Capital and from Personal Exertion. United Kingdom, 1883-84. 


Ds EET na a 
















































































Value Interest Industrial Total 
Source of Income. of Capital on : Tncome 
Employed. Capital. Profit. Chargeable. 
Schedule B. £ £ £ £ 
Occupation of land ........ 300,000,000] 12,000,000} 15,700,000| 27,700,000 
Schedule D. 
Trades and professions ..... 540,000,000 | 21,600,009 159,421,000 | 181,021,000 
RAY ATTION Ace. sseree aeons 6,391,000 255,640 657.360 913,0C0 
1 Diet epee peo = A 49,455,000 1,978,200] 5,087,000 9,065,200 
Dron works <. Jaci. pert 12,044,000 481,760} 2,529,240 3,011,000 
GRAS WONKEs ...cccsesenoveens sasnets 97,580,000 33903,200 976,000 4,879,200 
WVPLORWOLKS! (jicceedbakedondetes 60,180,000 2,407,200 602,000}. 3,009,200 
GLACE 2 fe a ge SR 67,300,000} 2,692,0c0 673,000 33365,000 
Salt. springs, fishings, ‘ 
ak tolis pana 26,340,000| 1,053,600 264,000 1,317,600 
Other public companies 509,025,000 | 20,361,000} 13,574,000 | 33,935,000 
_Foreign and colonial || 444,990,000] 9,666,000] = — 9,666,000 
BECUTIGIES — cvivcccaccoveees 
Homeéirailways).::...:sas..+ 826,325,000 | 33,053,000 — 33,053,000 
LO TeI STM ay oi epmenss st naxnees- 75,560,000} 3,778,000 — 3,778,000 
Interest paid out of rates 125,475,000 5,019,000 —_ 5,019,000 
Other profits... 26,120,000} 1,044,800 261,200 1,306,000 
Schedule E. 
Public offices and em- ie) 5 - Fy “ 
ployments oo... Sa TENS We 3 dg 
MCC la cia ssatcacasnce ...|2,866,785,000 | 119,293,400 | 237,478,800 | 356,772,200. 





I do not of course pretend to very great accuracy of detail] in 
this table, but the results obtained are in the aggregate probably 
not very wide of the mark. I have taken the figures as to the: 
value of the capital employed from the ‘Return relating to 
‘Imperial Taxation on Real and Realised Personal Property,’”® 
which followed closely the plan adopted by Dr. Giffen in his 
remarkable paper on “ Recent Accumulations of. Capital in the 
“United Kingdom,” read before the Society in January, 1878. 
Interest has been calculated at the rate of 4 per cent., except 
where the whole income realised is the reward of capital rather 
than of personal effort and risk. The result is to show that out of 
a total assessed income of 356,772,200/. derived either from labour 
alone or from labour applied to the use of capital, about one-third). 
or 119,293,400l., is appropriated as the reward of capital, and 
about two-thirds, or 237,478,800/., to the remuneration of labour 
and the recompense of special risks. 


X.—The Effect of Proposals for Reconstruction. 
We are now in a position to estimate the effect of the proposals. 
8 House of Commons Paper (No. 345 of 1885). 


/ 
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for the allowance of an abatement in the case of industrial incomes’ 
upon the yield and rate of the tax. Assuming, as is proposed by 
Mr. Hubbard, that an abatement of one-third of the labour gains 
be allowed, the following would be the result :— 

TaBLE K.—Statement showing the Total Amount Chargeable to Income 


Tax under Schedules B, D, and E, on the assumption that an Abate- 
ment of One-third rs allowed from the Amount of Industrial Earnings. 









































Interest Two-Thirds of Present 
on Industrial Total. Amount 
Capital. Karnings. Chargeable. 
£ £ £ £ 
Schedule B ............ 12,000,000 10,466,666 22,466,666 | 27,700,0Cc0 
a A) beac 107,293,400 | 122,696,533 | 229,989,933 | 291,338,200 
+5 Ly ee — 25,156,000 25,156,000 | 37,734,000 
Totaly. taliem 119,293,400 | 158,319,200 | 277,612,600 | 356,772,200 





The effect of the allowance of such an abatement would there- 
fore be to reduce the nominal amount assessed by between one- 
fourth and one-fifth, and leaving out of consideration any increase 
of charge under other schedules, to render necessary an increase of 
the tax all round from 8d. to rod. 

I may now present to you two tables of the results of a recon- 
structed income tax, in both of which the principle of assessing 
lands and buildings on their net value is adopted, and in the latter 
of which the principle of allowing an abatement from industrial 
earnings is also taken into account :— 


TasLe L.—Statement showing Approximate Effect upon each Schedule 
of the Income Tax, of the Assessment_of Property Chargeable under 
Schedule A upon the basis of Net Value. 


























Duty Amount 
oe, Duty Chargeable Increase 
Schedule. ace at 8d. on at 84d. in the £ or 
Amounts now ; to give 
Altered Basis. | Approximate Decrease. 
Assessed. Present Yield. 
£ ue £ £ 
vale dU lle (eh A ae eR 2,137,055 | 1,928,067 | 2,048,571 — 88,484 
PSTN GRY Psat soresesodotesss 4,213,589 | 3,374,964 | 3,585,899 | —627,6yo 
Other profits. ...........20. 19,896 19,896 21,139 + | ieee 
B. Occupation of lands .... 923,333 923.433 981,041 + 54,708 
é s aE gts hae eee .| 1,352,685 | 1,352,685 | 1,487,227 + 84,542 
. Trades, professions, 
and industries .... \ 7,994,078 7:994:073 8,493,702 + 499,629 
Railways, securities 
oe a ae ai it 1,717,200 | 1,717,200 | 1,824,525 + 107,325 
E. Public offices and 
Sein peeleneetai 1,257,800 | 1,257,800 | 1,836,412 | + 48,612 
PP OtaLs weeestcee. 19,615,631 | 18,568,018 | 19,728,516 + 112,885 


SS A I PS EE RE 
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Taste M.—Statement showing Approximate Effect upon each Schedule 
of the Income Tax, of the Assessment of Property Chargeable under 
Schedule A upon the basis of Net Value, and of the allowance of a 
Deduction of One-third from Industrial Earnings. 





























Duty Amount 
eadtas Duty to be Charged Increase 
Schedule. c at 8d.on | & 934. in the £ or 
Amounts now ; 0 give 
Altered Basis. | Approximate Decrease. 
Assessed. Present Yield. 
£ £ £ £ 
RE AAS caxcczscissbussaecanemtenen 2,137,055 | 1,928,067 | 2,849,831 + 212,776 
Buildings”. .on.. nore 4,213,589 | 3,374,964 | 4,113,237 | —100,352 
Other profits ........:s:0s008 19,896 19,896 24,248 br 7249352 
B. Occupation of lands .... 923,333 748,888 912,707 — 10,626 
C. Government stocks 1,352,685 153525095 1,648,584 + 295,899 
D. Trades, fessions, 
Becanhdustrisey a \ 7,994,073 | 5,949,131 | 7,250,503 — 743,570 
Railways, securities, |) 4 717,200 | 1,717,200 | 2,092,887 | +375,637 
E. Public offices .........000.+ 1,257,800 838,533 | 1,021,962 | —235,838 
ASUS RS Aa ai 19,615,631 | 15,929,364 | 19,413,909 | —201,722 








The result of any approximation to equality of incidence, in so 
far as buildings and agricultural lands are concerned, is therefore 
seen to be that incomes of all kinds would be called upon to 
contribute to the relief of owners of houses and buildings to the 
extent of 627,690/. gross, or rather over 500,000/. net, whilst 
similarly the owners of agricultural lands would obtain relief from 
the payment of income tax on their necessary outgoings to the 
extent of 88,484/. gross, or about 75,000/. net. 

If, however, in addition to any change as regards Schedule A, 
a measure of consideration was given to industrial earnings such as 
that to which I have referred, the trading, agricultural, and profes- 
sional classes, together with the owners of houses and buildings, 
would be relieved from a gross burden of 1,090,386/., or say 
goo,coo/. net, to which sum the owners of agricultural land, 
government stocks, and railway and other securities, would be 
called upon to contribute. 

Of course the tables do not show the whole effect of the altera- 
tions which would ensue from such changes as those suggested, and 
which I have endeavoured to measure. Thus, for example, the 
burden of the ground landlord, the mortgagee, or the rent-charge 
owner would be considerably increased, and that of the leaseholder, 
mortgagor, or owner in fee, diminished, the latter being entitled to 
deduct the tax at the higher rate which would necessarily be 
imposed. An illustration may make this clear. A leasehold house, 
of the gross value of 200/., and net value of 160/., is mortgaged for 
2,000/. at 4 per cent., and is subject to a ground rent of 10/. Under 
the present system of assessment the tax charged in respect of the 
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house is 6/. 13s. 4d., which distributes itself thus: the mortgagee 
pays 2/. 13s. 4d., the ground landlord 6s. 8d., and the leaseholder 
the balance, or 3/. 13s. 4d. Under the arrangement which Table M 
illustrates, the house would be charged with a duty of 61. I0s., or 
only 3s. 4d. less than before, but the mortgagee would pay 3/. 5s., 
or 11s. 8d. more, the ground landlord 8s. 14d., or 1s. 53d. more, 
while the leaseholder, on whom the whole burden of maintaining 
the property ordinarily falls, would obtain relief to the extent of 
16s. 54d. 

Illustrations of this kind might be readily multipled, but I 
have perhaps said enough to show that although Tables L and M 
show the extent to which classes of income might be affected, yet 
that there would be further and considerable variations as between 
the various descriptions of persons in receipt of income from a 
common source. 


XI.—The Graduation of the Income Taw. 


There are two other matters, without a reference to which any 
paper on the subject of taxation would in these days be incomplete. 
I refer to the possibility of graduation, and to the cost of collection. 

A graduated scale of income tax is no new feature in the fiscal 
history of this country, although hitherto the application of the 
principle has been confined within very narrow limits. 

Thus when the |income tax was imposed by Mr. Pitt in 1799, 
there were various rates of tax for incomes between 60/. and 2001., 
and it was only when the income reached the latter amount that 
the full rate of 10 per cent. became chargeable. In 1803, when the 
tax was reimposed by Mr. Addington, a similar principle was 
adopted, rates varying from 3d. to 11d. in the pound being levied 
on incomes from 6ol. to 150/., and a rate of 1s. being charged on 
incomes of 150/. and upwards. In 1806, when important changes 
in the character of the tax were introduced by Lord Henry Petty, 
these rates were modified, but the principle was retained of 
charging varying and increasing rates on small incomes ranging 
from 5ol/. to 150l. 

In 1842 Sir Robert Peel abandoned anything of the nature of 
graduated taxation, an equal rate in the pound being charged on 
all incomes above 150/. But in 1853 Mr. Gladstone again drew a 
distinction between incomes above and below 150/., charging the 
latter 5d., and the former 7d. in the pound, with total exemption 
in cases where the income did not amount to tool. 

This double rate continued to be imposed in each year from 
1853 to 1862, but in 1863 Mr. Gladstone introduced a new method 
of charging incomes above and below a certain amount at unequal 
rates, by allowing the abatement or deduction of a fixed sum 
before calculating the tax. Succeeding chancellors have altered 
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the amount of the abatement and of the incomes from which it is 
allowed, but the principle introduced in 1863 remains intact. 

The allowance of the abatement is equivalent to the acceptance 
of the following graduated rates, when the full rate of duty is 8d.:— 


Income. Rate. Income. Rate. 
EPDM scans gr eacshns soeat ts 1°6 of a penny. GUO AS Patasodeesesenssdssosts 4°8 of a penny. 
UUs, Orvtes tacreonreseetes a°2 hea! BOOT, Jaa tebdeoveees 572 3 
A PSUR eh Se AOS C3 4:1 re AOS GALES heen 8'0 ae 


Whether the principle ought to be extended it is not for me 
here to discuss, but I may perhaps say that the experience of the 
‘past makes it perfectly clear that any further graduation can only 
be effected by following the lines of the system upon which it is at 
present attained, viz., by the allowance of abatements, and that any 
attempt to aggregate in all cases the income arising from various 
sources accruing to each’ single individual, can only result in the 
failure which attended a similar method a century ago. 


XII.—The Cost of Collection. 


The cost of collection is much more readily illustrated by 
statistics, and deserves far more attention than I am able to give 
to it at the close of a paper which I am afraid has already attained 
somewhat undue dimensions. Unless there are special reasons 
why the expenditure in connection with the income tax should have 
taken _a different course than that of the internal revenue as a 
whole, we should expect to find a fairly steady decrease in the per- 
centage of the cost of collection, as the following table will show :— 


TasBLe N.—Statement of the Gross Receipt by the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, and the Percentage of Charge of Collection of that Department to 
the Gross Receipts. 





Percentage of 


Total Net Charges of 
Charges of Collection 


Actual Gross Receipt Collection 
by Inland Revenue 
Department. 


£ £ £ 


Year. 


by (0) 
Inland Revenue. Actual Gross Receipt. 




















er Ln 


TL SGih cae Messsieresses%s 32,811,691 1,450,940 4°42 
AER ie Goes bk 33,363,418 1,357,958 4°07 
DD iPeagh la atebe 44,937,552 1,557,466 3°46 
SGU WacsRcbsapaee 44,140,936 1,607,514 3°64 
ifs eGR ae Slat at be 40,806,029 1,548,260 3°79 
SOG: T asin. tea 45,838,054 1,649,953 3°60 
OTe cds tout 40,588,047 1,610,329 3°97 
YES tte ORO Le 44,703,764 1,649,443 3°68 

PW oy edad koades 43,682,283 1,625,277 3°42, 

BET tits assey en txeees 4557585731 1,728,291 3°77 
COMI esc bcsusiichense 49,817,458 1,830,695 3°67 
Od hea: i Co Neon 49,810,246 1,840,146 3°70 
Be ead. Lk. 5 25377)200 1,907,687 3°64 
eae 51,267,686 1,881,120 3°67 
in 8 lene ieee 52,474,991 1,883,770 3°59 
Lc] ae eae 54;735)894 1,926,873 3°52 
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It is somewhat difficult to restrict to one branch of the revenue 
an inquiry as to the cost of collection, and in the case of the income 
tax there is the further difficulty arising from the fluctuation of 
rate, and the fact that certain important items of expenditure 
recur only periodically. I may however submit the following 
comparison between the two years 1880 and 1884, in which the 
‘conditions present are somewhat parallel. In both the rate of 
income tax was 6d., following a rate of 5d. in the previous year. 
In neither year were new assessments to income tax (Schedule 
A, B) and inhabited house duty made either in the metropolis 
or in the provinces, a work which always entails special and some- 
what heavy expenditure, and there are in fact, so far as | am aware, 
no special circumstances in either which would prevent the conclu- 
sions to be drawn from the following table being perfectly sound :— 














Gross Splaniey fee Travelling | Pensions Percentage 
Receipt oe and and and Other Total of 
Year. Allowances Cost to 
of (Esti Collectors, | Removal | Compen- | Charges. Cost. Net 
: uSstl- 4.605 ; : 
Income Tax. | | ate A).a) sok Taxes). Expenses. | sations. Produce. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


1880-81 | 10,957,525 | 148,300 | 181,100 | 15,100 | 32,600 | 73,900} 451,000 | 4°12 
730-84 | 12,192,465 | 155,400 | 216,500 | 18,3800 | 34,200 | 68,400 | 488,000 4-00 





It is, I venture to think, very satisfactory to find such distinct 
evidence of economical administration in connection with a tax, 
which by the testimony of both friends and foes, has certainly not 
been collected with less efficiency in the later year. <A reduction 
from gid. to gjd. in the £ may at first sight seem no great 
diminution of cost, but if it be remembered that many of the 
charges are fixed by statute at a given rate in the pound, and that 
an increase of efficiency in the collection of a tax is always attended 
with greater proportionate expense, the result must be considered 
even better than it looks. That the limit of economical administra- 
tion has been reached, few who study the reports of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue will be found to admit. Much of the 
work now paid for by poundage could and will no doubt eventually 
be performed at a greatly reduced cost by salaried officers, whilst 
some relief both to the rates and to the exchequer might be 
afforded by consolidating the collection of local and imperial taxes 
where the basis of assessment is identical. In the meantime, how- 
ever, it is interesting to find that in a time of increasing expendi- 
ture in other directions, one of our principal sources of revenue is 
collected at a lower proportionate cost than before; and thus that 
it is more perfectly complying with one of the best tests of the 
merits of any tax, the cost of its ingathering. 
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XIII.—Conclusion. 


I have now arrived at the conclusion of the path which I had 
marked out for myself at the commencement of my paper. Ihave 
endeavoured to measure statistically the varying incidence of the 
income tax on certain classes of property and income, I have 
suggested that in the case of rural land the burden of the land tax 
accentuates the exceptional pressure of the income tax; that 
buildings are especially overweighted, and that this overweight 
falls on the leaseholders rather than on the ground landlord or 
mortgagee; and finally, that under any possible rearrangement 
of the tax, the income derived from realised personal property must 
fall to be further charged. I have also referred to the problems 
awaiting solution as to the profits arising from the occupation of 
land and as to the assessment of industrial earnings. 

The inequalities which have been shown to exist may perhaps, 
by some happy chance, counterbalance each other, or even be 
reversed if other taxes be brought into the scale, but to my mind 
so fortuitous a solution of difficulties is very doubtful at any time, 
and in year after year impossible. | 

It may indeed be true that taking real property as a whole or 
personal property as a whole, the burdens borne are at times nearly 
identical; but satisfactory as this may be, it is, I conceive, essential 
that a step further should be taken, and that we should ascertain 
the relative incidence of taxation on the very various classes of 
property included under these two heads, and on the different 
interests in those properties. The difficulties of such an inquiry I 
do not ignore, but I cannot but think that they are not so insuper- 
able as to be in themselves a reason for standing still. The time 
seems to be peculiarly favourable for its completion. We are 
approaching an era when the public voice will demand, by 
improved administration, a material reduction of the national 
burden, and such a demand necessarily involves the formation of 
opinion as to the direction in which that reduction should first 
take place. It is consequently of the highest importance that 
reliable materials should be placed at the disposal of the many 
with whom the decision will rest, in order that the inequity may 
be remedied, and that no interest may be unduly burdened. In the 
collection and preparation of those materials the Statistical Society 
has already performed, and will continue to perform, an important 
public duty, in which, with your permission, I have endeavoured 
this evening, and to the best of my ability, to assist. 
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Discussion on Mr. T. H. Etorr’s Pargr. 


Tue Cuarrman (Sir Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., a past 
president) said they were all familiar with complaints against the 
income tax, but no one had succeeded in satisfactorily explaining 
the nature of its inequalities, and the injustice inflicted upon. 
particular classes by its incidence. Mr. Elliott, with a perfect 
knowledge of the facts derived from his official position, had laid 
before them tables and deductions which would no doubt command 
the careful attention of all persons in that branch of financial 
administration. They would all agree that it was very much to be 
regretted that their President, Mr. Goschen, who was so capable of 
forming an opinion upon the statements contained in the paper, 
was not present to occupy the chair. It was to be hoped that the 
paper would reach him and receive his attention as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. It could not be expected to have any influence 
upon his arrangements this year, but the time would come when 
those who in one way or another were smarting under the amount 
of the income tax, or under its unequal incidence, might hope to 
influence the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and induce him: to 
consider their position, and relieve them from what had been 
shown in some cases to be an injustice. The heavy duties of his 
present political position would prevent Mr. Goschen from attend- 
ing the meetings of the Society for a short time, but there was 
reason to hope that before the close of the session he would find 
an opportunity of showing the interest which he had always felt, 
and which he desired to demonstrate by his personal support, in 


the Society. 


Mr. Freperick Henprixs submitted to the meeting that it 
would be a mistake to treat the land tax (as was done in the paper 
just read) upon the supposition that it could be rightly considered 
as one of the special burdens on real property. It is really nota 
tax at all, but an hereditary rent charge. Thirty years ago (in 
1857) he had the honour of reading before this Society a paper on 
the land tax assessments of England and Wales, from 1836 to 
1856, with notes upon the political arithmetic of the earlier period 
of its settlement. The land tax quotas were nothing more than a 
substitute for the Saxon and Norman hydage, scutage, knightage, 
tollage, or other statutory contributions, from real and personal 
property for the defence of the State. They were the commuta- 
tions into money payments of the more ancient and onerous 
burdens of feudal personal attendance and service, or of contribu- 
tions in kind, for the military defence of the country. Landed 
property was at one time the only source worth collecting the tax 
from, as the personal property spread over the country before the 
great modern development of industrial resources, and of income 
producing investments other than land and buildings, was not in 
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point of fact assessed under the ancient land tax quotas, except in 
the metropolis and one or two of the larger provincial towns of 
the England and Wales of old days. This state of things continued 
down to 1692, the date of the most important assessment to the 
land tax, as its proportionate quotas of contribution all over the 
country are still in force, having been made permanent and 
perpetual, and at the same time redeemable, through Mr. Pitt’s 
legislation in 1798. And when it is kept in mind how vast an 
acreage of the whole land in England and Wales has changed 
hands to different owners and families, and mainly by purchase, 
since the time when, generations ago, the quotas of. land tax were 
practically fixed, it ought at least to be clear to our minds that all 
sales or devises of land have taken place, for now nearly two 
centuries, on terms that have allowed for, and taken into considera- 
tion, the incidence of this so-called tax as a deduction from the 
rent. With such an allowance made in the purchase money, or in 
the case of settled property from the net rent roll that has been 
expected from generation to generation, we ought no more to look 
upon it as a tax, in the ordinary meaning of things, than we should 
in reasoning or legislating upon the Indian land tax payable under 
the “permanent settlement”’ prevailing in some parts of Bengal. 
He had already entered very fully into the analogy which to a 
certain extent exists between the perpetual quotas of land tax in 
this country and in India, in a paper read before this Society in 
1858, to which he might be permitted to refer. And before 
concluding his remarks, he would also lke to draw attention to 
Table G of Mr. Hiliott’s paper, which was all the more gratifying 
as tending to show that notwithstanding the enormously large 
imports of food products into England from foreign, colonial, and 
Indian sources during the eleven years 1872 to 1883, and in which 
it might be expected that we should have parted with many of the 
securities and bonds, foreign, colonial, and Indian, which were held 
in this country, in part payment for those food products imported, 
it seems, on the contrary, that we held a larger amount in 1883 
than we had done in 1872. 


Mr. R. Ramspen said that as a matter of fact all the feudal 
charges were abolished in the reign of Charles II, and the land 
tax was not imposed until the reign of William III. Therefore 
there was a gap which prevented the land tax being the legitimate 
descendant of the old feudal dues. At the same time that the 
Jand tax was imposed, there was also a tax upon properties of all 
sorts, but that impost had been judiciously evaded by those who 
had the property, which shows the wisdom of evading liabilities, 
lest they be afterwards considered a rent charge. It had been 
mentioned in the paper that the agricultural capital of the United 
Kingdom was 300 million pounds. With a due regard to the 
sources from which that figure was obtained, he should be tempted 
to put it very much lower, and he thought that 250 million pounds 
would be quite the outside figure. There had been such a deprecia- 
tion of the capital, that he did not believe that even so much as 
6l. per acre could be taken as the proper value of capital on 
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cultivated land exclusive of mountain land. One point which 
could not be made too much of was the enormous charge for 
repairs to which anybody interested in Schedule A was subjected 
to. Those repairs had in recent times become very much increased, 
because while the net income had constantly diminished, the 
demand for repairs had either been stationary or had increased, so 
that in times past, while the demand for repairs and cost of collec- 
tion was perhaps 20 per cent., it was now 30 or 40 per cent. of the 
net receipts. His impression about Schedule B was that it was 
not a tax at all upon income, but a tax upon not keeping accounts. 
He had never heard of anybody who kept accounts and was willing 
to put them before the Commissioners who could not get out of 
Schedule B. He had received an account of a gentleman’s income 
and expenditure and taxes upon income, which would to a certain 
extent serve to show in what proportion the taxes were imposed. 
The net income of the gentleman he referred to was about 3,300. 
a-year; of that 140/. had been paid away under Schedule A, which 
gave practically an income tax as if his income were 4,200/. a-year. 
The whole of the excess came under Schedule A, because whereas 
his net income derived from property under Schedule A, including 
the rent of his house was 1,126/., of which a good deal must be 
deducted for repairs and insurance, reducing it to less than 1,0001., 
671. 148. was paid in income tax under Schedule A, as if income 
were 2,030/. and not less than 1,000/. net. So practically he was 
paying as if the income tax were 1s. 4d. in the pound or more, 
mstead of 8d. In incomes of that character, partly derived from - 
land and partly from stocks and shares, that which was derived 
from land paid possibly twice what it ought to pay, which was 
erossly unfair. The ordinary taxes of the same gentleman, such 
as land tax, inhabited house duty, licences, and wines and spirits, 
and so on, came to 208/.; then there were stamp duty Ios. per cent. 
on purchase of shares or land, and so on, and succession duty, 
making a total of 880/., which divided by 30, the number of years 
in a generation, leaves 29/. 6s., which added to 2081. make 2371., 
amounting altogether to about 7:22 per cent. on his income. If 
there be added to this 100/., being one-thirtieth of the probate 
duty on such a capital as would produce such an income, say 
100,0co/., the result would indicate a contribution to taxation of 
Io per cent. on net income by an individual deriving 3,300/. 
a-year from mixed sources. These were statistics which were 
derived from actual facts and ledgers and not from estimates. 
Some time ago a controversy was started by Mr. Chamberlain that 
a man with an income of 10,000/. a-year paid only 3 or 4 per cent. 
on his income, whereas a working man paid at the rate of 6 per 
cent., but it could be shown that something like 10 per cent. was 
nearer the amount which a man with 3,000l., 6,cool., or 10,000/. 
a-year was likely to pay at least while income tax was so high. 


Mr. F. B. Garnett, C.B., said he had not been able to follow 
Mr. Ramsden’s arguments, which appeared to apply rather to the 
incidence of tax in a particular instance than to the income tax 
itself. It must be remembered that Schedule B applied to the 
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assumed profit from the occupation of land when it was occupied 
by the owner as well as by a tenant. The law assumed that a 
certain profit was made; and if an owner occupied his own land 
he was in the position of being a tenant to himself, and paid the 
tax. If the tenant kept proper accounts he would be in a position 
to get any relief to which he might be entitled on showing that 
the profits fell below the theoretical proportion which the law 
had deemed proper to say should be the rate of taxation. His 
own familiarity with the statistics of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment enabled him to say that it was an extremely difficult task to 
form any just conclusion upon them, and no one could have 
worked better with the material at his command than Mr. Elliott 
had done. In regard to the land tax, the question was com- 
plicated by the power of redemption which was introduced in 
1798, and under which nearly a half of the original land tax had 
already been redeemed, so that out of 1,g00,000/. which was the 
original quota, only about 1,000,c0o0/. now remained chargeable. 
It occurred to him that in Table E no very accurate result could. 
be ascertained as to the present incidence of the charge in respect 
to landed property, by dealing with the whole original charge 
instead of taking the proportion remaining unredeemed, and 
estimating what the rate would be on the present value of the 
unredeemed property according to the: income tax assessments. 
He was perfectly certain that if cases of individual districts were 
to be investigated in detail, inequalities would be found very much 
greater than were shown in the table; and that if it were possible 
to separate the portion of the original charge which had been 
redeemed from that which was still payable, and to take into 
account the greater proportionate increase of value of the property 
which had been redeemed, the incidence of the tax,:if it were 
considered as a tax, upon the property unredeemed, would be found 
to be very much heavier than had been attributed to it in the 
paper. The amount given in the table as the gross value of 
property in the assessment of Schedule A for 1882 in England and 
Wales was 157 million £; but this is exclusive of a considerable. 
amount of property, the profits from which are now charged under 
another schedule, such as quarries, mines, railways, waterworks, 
salt springs, gasworks, and other concerns lable to land tax. It 
must be remembered that every railway company before turning 
the soil redeemed the land tax in order to escape a future increased 
charge on the improved value, and the railway assessment for 
income tax now amounts to from 33 to 34 million £ sterling per 
annum, while there is perhaps 30 million £ more of other property 
originally subject to land tax, but of which a great portion has 
been redeemed. The value of such proportion would have to be 
added to the total assessed to the income tax, Schedule A, in order 
to arrive at an estimate of the total present value of the property 
to which the original quota of land tax was applicable. Although 
the law required that the value of property redeemed and unre- 
deemed should both be entered in the assessments from year to 
year, this had been studiously disregarded, and where values 
are entered they are so incorrect as to be of no use. He had seen 
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land tax assessments in which the values of the property assessed 
were those which might have been correct one hundred years ago. 
In one instance a property in which he was personally interested 
was correctly entered at its annual value of 30/. a-year, and 
charged with 2/. land tax, while an adjoining property in the same 
parish on which a house had been built—the house being assessed 
for the income tax, Schedule A, at 250/. a-year—was entered at 
the value of 5/., with an assessment of a few shillings only for 
land tax. There was, indeed, no possibility of ascertaining what 
the real incidence of the land tax was in respect of property 
redeemed and unredeemed. With regard to Table D, the amount 
of the income tax stated to be charged at 8d. in the pound, 
namely, 5,223,000/., included: a vast amount of income which was 
in faet exempted. It must be observed that in the statistics 
derived from the tax assessments, the gross annual value attri- 
buted to Schedule A, namely, 157 million £, comprehended all 
property in the nature of lands and tenements not being railways 
and other properties charged under Schedule D, and included both 
exempt and taxable properties; but the charge under Schedules C, 
D, and H, on the other hand, only comprehended so much as was 
taxable, and took no account of incomes, which were exempt. 
When the amounts of Schedule A and Schedule D were put 
under the same category, they were not comparing similar things, 
because Schedule A included perhaps some 20 million £& of pro- 
perty upon which no tax was paid, and Schedule D did not 
include 50 or 60 million £ of incomes below the taxable limit. 
The same defect occurred in regard to other sehedules. Under 
Schedule C the charge in respect of funded property, or Indian, 
colonial, and foreign bonds was limited to the dividends from 
which the tax was deducted. On more than one occasion he had 
had to consider the effect of Mr. Hubbard’s proposals with respect 
to the assessment of income tax, and one difficulty that he felt in 
agreeing to the suggestion that the income tax under Schedule A 
should be taken upon the rateable value, was that no machinery 
existed for arriving at a rateable value. He sympathised very 
much with the proposal that if possible they should not tax 
property in respect of anything beyond the net income; he should 
be very much inclined to adopt the view that certain deductions 
should be allowed to cover the expenses of repairs and other 
outgoings in respect of property, and that the tax should be 
charged on something equivalent to what is known as the rateable 
value. ‘The time to do that was when a valuation Bill was passed 
applicable to the whole country. There would be no difficulty in 
applying the principle to the metropolis, because there both the 
gross and rateable values were ascertained according to fixed rules. 
In his opinion, however, the proper time for introducing any such 
a change would be when some loss of revenue under Schedule A 
could be spared, for he objected altogether to the idea of affording 
such relief to payers of tax under Schedule A at the expense of 
persons who were liable under other schedules for their incomes 
in respect of trades or professions, salaries, and other sources. 
Mr. Elhott had calculated what the additional charge would be 
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on different classes of income, but however those proportions 
might be hable to modification, he was perfectly satisfied that some 
would have to pay more in order that others might pay less, and 
he did not think the public generally would care for such a mode 
of adjustment. He was afraid that in Table L a too sanguine 
estimate had been made of the produce of duty at 8d. on the 
amounts now assessed, which was put down in that table as well 
as in Table M at no less than 19,615,000/. He would be sorry to 
be responsible for assuring the Chancellor of the Hxchequer that 
the assessment of the present year at 8d. in the £ would yield 
any such sum. There was no doubt that the proper way of 
making any alleviation of the income tax was by a graduated 
scale as was adopted in Sir Stafford Northcote’s budget in 1876. 
It might however be difficult to know where to draw the line. 
There seemed no justification in principle for a person with 399/. 
a-year now paying about 4/. less duty than a person with 400. 
a-year ; yet such was the effect of the present abatement of 120. 
ceasing directly 400/. was reached. Still a line must be drawn 
somewhere. It would no doubt be remembered that in 1874 there 
was a competition by both political parties to get rid of the income 
tax. Mr. Gladstone, on the one hand, and Mr. Disraeli, on the 
other, both proposed if they came into power to abolish the income 
tax. Mr. Gladstone was understood to have been prepared with a 
scheme which would have enabled the income tax to be dispensed 
with; but when Mr. Disraeli’s Government came into power, 
attention was directed rather to the best mode of alleviating the 
pressure of the income tax, which was reduced to its lowest rate 
of 2d. Then also the abatement was extended to 120/., and the 
limit of exemption was enlarged to incomes under 1 so/. The 
immediate effect was most remarkable, in removing as it did at 
once from the operation of the tax about one-third of the entire 
number of persons who were previously liable. Thus in 1875 
600,000 persons were charged under Schedule D for profit on 
trades and professions, and in the following year there were only 
400,000 persons. The same result occurred under Schedule H, as 
must also have been the case under all the other schedules, though 
it was not possible to demonstrate the exact numbers. There 
could be no doubt that this modification did more to render the 
income tax perpetual, and to prevent the possibility of dispensing 
with it than any other measure that could have been adopted. 


Mr. A. H. Barney agreed with the author of the paper that a 
sense of partnership in the conduct of the business of the nation 
ought to be felt by all classes. Whereas 20 per cent. of the 
revenue was derived from the income tax, this tax was levied upon 
a small fraction only of the whole community, and that was 
undoubtedly a source of danger to the State. There was a creat 
demand for the Government to undertake all sorts of work, but the 
cost of this should be fairly borne by all; but the number of persons 
who paid tax under Schedule D was very small, compared with the 
number who earned income in some way. Mr. Elliott had pointed 
out several inequalities under Schedule A, but there was one which 
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he had lost sight of. Houses were divisible into freehold and 
leasehold, and the pressure of taxation was exactly the same on 
both, whereas the lease might only have a few years to run, while 
the freehold was in perpetuity. The income derivable from a 
leasehold house was divided into two parts, principal and interest, 
that from a freehold consisted of interest only, but the tax made 
no distinction between the two; a return of the tax on the principal 
ought to be made. No doubt it was necessary for the purposes of 
the revenue that the tax should be deducted at its source. When 
Mr. Pitt first introduced the income tax, a schedule was sent to 
every man requiring him to make a return of his income from all 
sources, and the aggregate return was found to fall very short of 
the estimate. In 1803 the system now in vogue of collecting the 
tax at its source, whenever practicable, was applied. Schedule B 
had always been a mystery to him, and he could not understand 
why a farmer, any more than a manufacturer, should not be asked 
to make a return of the profits from his trade. Schedule C called 
for little remark, but Schedule D had exercised the minds of — 
Mr. Hubbard and many other gentlemen. It was a popular delusion 
that the sums assured in a life assurance society went always to 
the families of the deceased. Ina large proportion of cases they 
went to creditors, lent on the premiums, which in these cases were 
in effect instalments of loans, abatements of income tax were 
allowed. He quite agreed with Mr. Elliott that it was time that 
abatement was abolished, and some other form of alleviation allowed 
to tax on incomes derived from personal exertion. Mr. Gladstone 
had said that it was hopeless to expect to do that, but he (Mr. Bailey) 
was unable to see why some distinction should not be drawn between 
incomes derived from property, and those derived from personal 
exertions. 


Major Cratcte said the last speaker had raised the question of 
differentiating between the taxation of incomes from different 
sources according to the permanence of the sources from which 
they were derived. The answer usually made in parliament from 
the treasury bench was that the income tax from its very nature 
took no cognisance of anything but the income for the year. In 
return for the protection afforded, the State claimed so many six- 
pences or eightpences out of every pound of real or assumed income. 
The moment a man’s income ceased the tax ceased. He thought 
Mr. Elliott, in his very useful paper, had conclusively shown that 
in the fact of the income tax being in one of its schedules however 
_what it was not in the other four, partly a property tax, there was 
an injustice of another character done to the owners of real 
property. Nominally the tax under Schedule A fell upon the rental 
of land or houses; it really fell upon something which was not 
income at all, but outgoings, and in the case of land, at this crisis, 
the disparity between the owner’s receipts and the sum he was 
taxed on was peculiarly great. No doubt it would be argued that 
after all the income tax was only one of many forms of taxation, 
and the taxation of the country was adjusted to the backs of the . 
taxpayers as the knapsack was to the back of the soldier, not by 
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one strap but by a great many, and these were distributed in such 
a way that the whole of the people were supposed to bear their 
‘proper shares of the national burden. He (Major Craigie) did not 
think that this perfect distribution of national taxation had yet 
been reached. The tendency to which Mr. Elliott had so oppor- 
tunely called attention, to treat the income tax as the only flexible 
one, augmented the anomalies of taxation. The income tax was 
intended no doubt to reach the richer part of the community, but 
he quite agreed with Mr. Bailey that its facility of imposition had 
been abused by recent chancellors of the exchequer, ‘Thus the cost 
of the Egyptian campaign, for example, had been thrown entirely 
upon the few hundreds of thousands of income tax payers, and the 
millions of voters responsible for the national outlay paid nothing. 
It was too not a little dangerous to note, as they could do in a 
Society like this without any question of party bias, that the 
statesmen of the day seemed to'consist to lay heavier burdens and 
a larger share of the cost of government actually on the classes 
whose share in the direction of the national policy was at the same 
moment being steadily diminished. In dealing with income tax 
and land tax alone, Mr. Elliott had not taken account of another 
still heavier set of taxes on property and income. It should always 
be borne in mind that there was a weighty series of local taxes 
levied upon houses and land. Some 26 million £ was extracted 
in England and Wales alone out of lands and houses by means of 
rates, in addition to the imperial taxation. This vastly overweighted 
the property which the paper showed to be most burdened for 
imperial taxes. On another point he thought improvements might 
be made in the form of our income tax statistics with great advan- 
tage. The assessment of rental under Schedule A had been found 
to be so unjust that the treasury for the last six years had permitted 
a return of the tax to those owners who had not received a portion 
of their rents. Then why should the money which was no longer 
received still appear and be quoted in all statistical statements as 
forming part of the rental of the United Kingdom? ‘The rents 
appearing in the assessments were very far in excess of those that 
reached the pockets of the owners of land. The reductions of late 
years in the assessment of land rental by no means represented the 
real shrinkage of rent. He was not quite certain how far they 
could hope to arrive at any improved method of charging income 
tax on the net value, such as had been hinted at, until the assess- 
ment values were made to correspond more nearly to the actual 
facts. In Schedule B there was a still greater example of the same 
statistical error. Ever since 1843 there had been standing in the 
gross assessment of income tax under this schedule a figure which 
neither in the theory of law, nor in the intention of parliament 
represented the income of the person charged on the gross profits 
from the occupation of land. That error was no doubt in part 
corrected by a note recently placed in the returns to the effect that 
the gross assessment was not the farmers’ legally assessed income, 
but something more than twice that amount. Yet no correction 
was made in totals of the income tax assessment, and repeated 
errors arose from this mode of statement. The adjustment of 
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farmers’ incomes should be made in the assessment, not on the 
duty. Mr. Elliott’s calculations as to the effect of Mr. Hubbard’s 
proposals were useful and interesting. Some years ago he (Major 
Craigie) had suggested to Mr. Hubbard that the effect of that 
gentleman’s proposed alteration of the law would be that land 
per se would pay 4 per cent. more income tax, tenant farmers under 
Schedule B 8 per cent. more, owners of personal capital, mort-. 
gagees, &c., 20 per cent. more, while industrial occupations, houses, 
and buildings would pay 20 per cent. less. That calculation was 
however made when the tax was at its normal level of 5d. He had 
never been able to follow the theory of some economists that the 
land tax was no tax at all, and should be taken no account of. He 
held it was impossible to say that because a tax like this had been 
paid for a very long period, it had ceased to be a tax; such a doctrine 
would be very convenient to tax imposers, and might very soon 
with equal justice be applied to the income tax itself. Mr. Elliott 
was quite right in including the redeemed portion also of the land 
tax, the cost of redemption being a permanent deduction from 
income. No doubt they all looked forward to some better adjust- 
ment of the incidence of taxation, but he did not agree with.one 
remark of Mr. Ellott’s, to the effect that the burdens borne by real 
and personal property as a whole were at any times nearly identical. 
They certainly were not so now, and in his opinion there had always 
been a vastly preponderating burden on real property which the 
larger reliance on the income tax, and the annual growth of rates, 
made heavier and more exceptional year by year. 


Mr. S. Bourne found a difficulty in comprehending how the 
large amount of 20 million & duty at 8d. was arrived at in 
Tables Land M. He regarded most of the land tax as a veritable 
tax, not a mere rent charge. He himself paid on one property 21. 
a-year upon property, which, if he could rent it, would only bring 
in 601, That was in consequence of the builder of the house not 
having redeemed the freehold before he commenced building 
operations. ‘Table H showed less than 2 million £ as the collec- 
tion on lands, the annual value of which was 160 million £&, at 
which average he ought only to pay 15s. Neither could he agree 
with Mr. Hendriks’s views about the returns from Indian, colonial, 
and foreign investments. The money paid for the purchase of food 
was not paid by those who received the income. Therefore he did 
not see any relation between the two in the shape of cause and 
effect. He regarded the tax under Schedule D as utterly wrong 
in principle. The taxation levied upon property was on the 
principle that a certain proportion of that which was created 
became the property of the State which protected the creation 
of the money; but in the case of the income tax a large proportion 
of the income on which it was paid was no creation at all; it was 
rather a charge on the distribution of that which had been 
created, so that the tax was paid three or four times over by 
successive recipients of that which came originally from but one 
source. 
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Mr. James Leaxzy believed that in one of the cantons of 
Switzerland the income tax was graduated from the highest to 
the lowest. Ifthat could be done in England, both rich and poor 
would be responsible for the expenses of wars. The graduation of 
income tax would never be truly humane nor equitable without 
an important modification in which again Switzerland had already 
led the way, namely, a reduction of the tax to parents or guardians 
of young families, the reduction being proportioned to the number 
of children they support. Hducation being free in Switzerland, this 
wise reduction is the more notable and creditable to the country. 


Mr. F. H. Janson observed that Mr. Garnett had spoken of the 
land tax that had been redeemed as necessarily extinguished, 
which was not quite the fact, inasmuch as a certain proportion of 
the land tax had been redeemed by strangers to the property 
charged, the Land Tax Redemption Acts allowing strangers to 
redeem when the owners declined to exercise their right of 
redemption—in which case the land is not exonerated. It would be 
interesting to know what proportion of land tax still payable was 
held by individuals and: was-no'longer payable to the Government. 


The CHairmMaw said it was not to be wondered at that opinions 
should vary about the important questionstreated of in the paper, 
but he was sure every one present would join in thanking 
Mr. Elliott for the trouble he had taken, and for the valuable 
contribution he had made tothe records of the Society. 


Mr. T. H. Etniorr in reply said he had noticed that those who 
regarded the land tax simply as a rent charge, had always been the 
most anxious to remove the hereditary privileges of land. If, as 
had been the case, those privileges were taken away, the least that 
could be done was to take away the burdens also. He had included 
the redeemed land tax in his tables because he was anxious to 
take the fairest possible view of what he could never but consider 
as a burden on property. No doubt, as Mr. Garnett had pointed 
out, inequalities in inequalities could be found, but he had 
endeavoured to deal with broad effects: rather than with smaller 
matters. He did not agree with Mr. Bailey that leasehold and free- 
hold houses should be differently assessed. It was rather a ques- 
tion of apportionment as between the various interests in those 
houses than a question of the amount contributed in respect of 
each house to the revenue. As regards the observations of 
Mr. Leakey, he could only say that he entirely adhered to the 
opinion he had expressed, ‘“‘that any attempt to aggregate in all 
cases the income arising from various sources, but accruing to each 
individual,” would be a failure, and that no system of graduation 

would be possible under such an arrangement. He added that 
~ Tables L and M were not intended, as Mr. Garnett and Mr. Bourne’ 
had thonght, to show the net produce under each head, but the: 
gross amount chargeable. The net produce would of course vary, 
not according to the class of property or income possessed, but 
according to the aggregate amount in the hands of each individual. 
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I.— Object and Method of the Inquiry. 


I nave the honour of laying before the Royal Statistical Society 
the first results of a proposed inquiry into the condition and occupa- 
tions ef the people of London. The facts and figures which 
follow apply to the district included in the Tower Hamlets School 
Board Division, and have been mostly obtained from the thirty-four 
visitors employed by the School Board; to whom, and to the 
Superintendent, I wish to express my sincere thanks for the 
courtesy they have shown me, and the unwearying pains with 
which they have lent themselves to my purpose. I have also to 
thank the Board itself for the kind permission to make this use 
of the information in the hands of their visitors. 

The general plan of the inquiry, as applying to the whole of - 
London, is to divide the entire population by districts and by 
groups of trades, each answering to a similar division in the 
census ; and then to deal with each district by a local inquiry, and 
with each group of trades by a trade inquiry. The principal object 
of the district inquiry would be to show the conditions under which 
the people live, but it would also give their employments; the 
principal object of the trade inquiry would be to show the condi- 
tions under which the people work, but it would indirectly deal 
with their manner of life. The double method would provide a 
check upon the results of each, and much light be thrown upon the 
one inquiry by the other. 

This very large scheme is more than any man could hope to 
accomplish by himself; but this is not called for, as much of it is 
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already being done piecemeal, and only needs putting together ; 
and I shall hope to show that very valuabie results are within our 
reach. 

The results which might be obtained for the whole of London 
will be considered more fully at the end of this paper; the present 
inquiry has been undertaken in order to give a specimen (though, 
I know, a very imperfect specimen) of a single local inquiry. 

In obtaining my information I have preferred to avoid personal 
investigation, and have rather made it my object to put together 
that which could be had from those whose life is spent amongst the 
people they describe. Whilst I have endeavoured to draw infor- 
mation from as many sources as possible, and in this way may 
hope to have avoided any bias or error of a persistent type, in 
point of completeness I have fallen far short of what I had hoped 
for. I feel sure that the required information exists in undeniable 
shape and has only to be brought together; and I trust that this 
fuller information may be called out by the publication of the 
present imperfect paper. 

I have had no foregone conclusions, and it is rather to the 
method here employed, than to the results yet shown, that I pin 
my faith. 

The School Board visitors perform amongst them a house to 
house visitation ; every house in every street is in their books, and 
details are given of every family with children of school age. 
They also begin their scheduling two or three years before the 
children attain school age, and a record remains in their books of 
children who have left school: Most of the visitors have been 
working in the same district for several years, and thus have 
extensive knowledge of the people. It is their business to re- 
schedule for the Board once a year, but intermediate revisions are 
made in addition, and it appears to be their duty to make them- 
selves acquainted with new comers into their districts. Thus 
their work keeps them in continual and natural relations with 
all classes of the people. Other agencies usually seek out some 
particular class or deal with some particular condition of people. 
The knowledge so obtained may be more exact, but it is circum- 
scribed, and very apt to produce a distortion of judgment. For. 
this reason I have taken the information to be had from the School 
Board visitors as the framework of the picture I wish to give of 
the life and labour of the people. : 

As to the details of my sketch, beyond such as may be 
generally visible,’ or gradually become known to the visitors 
in the course of their work, it has been their duty to make special 
and careful inquiries into all cases in which there is any question 
of the remission of school fees—a duty which enables them to 
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obtain exceptionally good information on questions of employment 
and earnings, especially as regards the poorer classes, 

The population brought directly under schedule, viz., heads of 
families, and the school children coming under the ken of the 
School Board visitors, with the proportion of wives and other 
children, all partly or wholly dependent on these heads of 
families, and sharing their life, consists of from half to two-thirds 
of the whole population. The rest have been scheduled by other 
means, or in proportion,.as will be shown later on. 


II.—Table of Sections and Classes. 


In the table that immediately follows, the whole population 
of Tower Hamlets, over 450;000 people, is divided into about 
forty sections, according to the character of the employment of the 
heads of families; a re-division is then made by apportioning the 
people in each section among” eight classes, according to means 
and position. 

This double-method has been forced upon me by the fact that 
no possible classification by employment will serve also to divide 
the people according to means; and, in effect, 1t will be found that 
most sections contribute to more than one class, and each class is 
made up of many sections.. 

It will be seen that the two classifications converge on the six 
divisions of ordinary labour,. these divisions having been made to 
match the first six classes. 

The grouping of the sections into classes was facilitated by 
noting the proportion of poor and very poor in each section. 

By the word “ poor” I mean to describe those who have a fairly 
regular though bare income, such as 18s. to 21s. per week for a 
moderate fanmly, and by “‘very poor” those who fall below this 
standard, whether from chronic irregularity of work, sickness, or 
a large number of young children. I do not here introduce any 
moral question: whatever the cause, those whose means prove to 
be barely sufficient, or quite insufficient, for decent independent 
life, are counted as “poor” or ‘‘ very poor” respectively; and as 
it is not always possible to ascertain the exact income, the 
classification is also based on the general appearance of the home. 
Cases of large earnings spent in drink are intended to be excluded, 
as not properly belonging to the poor, but the results of ordinary 
habits of extravagance in drink in inducing poverty are not 
considered any more than those of other forms of want of thrift. 

These definitions connect themselves closely with the sections 
of labour: Nos. 1 and 2 being all considered “very poor; No. 4 
representing exactly the definition of “‘ poor ;” while No. 3 (irregular 
labour) contains both poor and very poor; and No. 5 is almost 
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entirely above the line of poverty. This will be seen more 
clearly when I describe the sections. 


III.—Description of the Hight Classes. 


A. The Lowest Olass—Consists of some (so-called) labourers, 
loafers, semi-criminals, a proportion of the street sellers, street 
performers, and others. To these ought to be added the homeless 
outcasts of the streets, and also those among the population who 
conceal criminal pursuits under a nominal trade. It is, of course, 
impossible to enumerate the latter, and the former may be 
supposed to ship, to some extent, through the most careful census; 
they are those who take shelter where they can, and my figures, 
which work up to the census total, may not fully provide for them. 
It is also difficult to draw the line between Sections No. 1 and 
No. 2, and although the figures given are based, in addition to the 
information obtained from the School Board visitors, on a careful 
analysis of the inmates of lodging houses and of the occupants of 
the lowest kinds of streets, it is very possible that either section 
contain some who more properly belong to the other. 

The indoor paupers, and other inmates of institutions, are not 
included in my schedules. The semi-pauper class, who are in and 
out of the house, are to be found in Class B. The total counted in 
Class A are 6,882 or 14 per cent. of the population. 

B. Casual Harnings—Is based upon Section 2, but draws also 
from many other sections in which the very poor are found. 

These people, as a class, are shiftless, hand-to-mouth, pleasure 
loving, and always poor; to work when they like and play when 
they like is their ideal. Many circumstances constram men to this 
life, or prevent them from leaving it when once adopted; but the 
life has its attractions in spite of its hardships. 

While there is also much enforced idleness amongst artisans, 
and amongst the irregularly employed labourers of Section No. 3, 
it is these men of strictly casual earnings who are essentially 
the “leisure class” amongst the poor—leisure bounded very ° 
closely by the pressure of want. They cannot stand the regularity 
and dulness of civilised existence, and find the excitement they 
need in the life of the streets, or at home as spectators of, or 
participators in, some highly coloured domestic scene. There is 
drunkenness amongst them, more among the women than the 
men, I am told; but drink is not their special luxury as with the 
lowest class, nor is it their passion as with a portion of those 
with higher wages and irregular but severe work. Class B counts, 
according to my schedules, to the very large total of 51,860, or 
over 11 per cent. of the whole people of the district. 
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C. Intermittent Harnings.—This is a pitiable class, consisting 
largely of struggling, suffering, helpless people. They are, more 
than any others, the victims of competition, and on them falls with 
particular severity the weight of recurrent depressions of trade. 
In this class are counted most of the labourers in Section 3, 
together with a large contingent from the poorer artisans, street 
sellers, and the smaller shops. Here may perhaps be found the 
most proper field for systematic charitable assistance; but it is 
very necessary to insist (as the Charity Organisation Society 
untiringly does) on some evidence of thrift as a precondition or 
consequence of assistance, otherwise what is given will assuredly 
increase the evil it attempts to relieve. Class C counts up to 
33,936 or 74 per cent. of the population. 

D. Small Regular Harnings.——Together with the whole of 
Section 4 are here counted the “ poor” out of Section 5, most of 
the home industries, and a contingent from the poorer artisans, 
small shops, &c. No class deserves greater sympathy than this one; 
its members live hard lives very patiently, and are schooled by their 
lot in the virtues on which their existence depends. The hope of 
improved condition for each individual of this class lies only in 
their children, who, as they grow up and begin to earn money, 
make life easier for the parents. For the class as a whole the 
probability of improvement is very remote, consisting chiefly in 
statistical assurances, which are probably true, that poverty 
stricken as their life still is, its conditions have greatly altered 
for the better within the memory of man, and are still improving. 
If Class C is the proper field for systematic charity, so Class D 
would seem to be that for friendly help of a private kind, at those 
times of pressure which must occur in every poor man’s life. State 
aided technical education would be of very great value for the 
children of this class. Class D numbers 67,220, or nearly 15 per 
cent. of the population. 

HK. Regular Standard Harnings.— These are the bulk of 
Section 5, together with a large proportion of the artisans and 
most other regular wage earners. I also include here, as having 
equal means, the best class of street sellers and general dealers, a 
large proportion of the small shopkeepers, the best off amongst the 
home manufacturers, and some of the small employers. This is by 
far the largest class of the population under review, consisting of 
208,025, or 45% per cent. The proportion which this class bears 
to the whole population remains nearly constant in the five sub- 
districts; the poverty of a district shows itself in the proportion 
below it as compared to the proportion above. It may be noted that 
Classes D and E together form in Tower Hamlets the actual middle 
class, the numbers above and below them being very fairly balanced. 
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The wage earners of Class HE take readily any gratuities which 
fall in their way, and the whole class will mutually give or receive 
friendly help without sense of patronage or degradation; but 
against anything which could be called charity their pride rises 
stiffly. This class is the recognised field of aJl forms of co-operation 
and combination, and I believe, and am glad to believe, that it 
holds its future in its own hands. No class deserves more con- 
sideration ; it does not constitute a majority of the population in 
the east of London, nor, probably, in the whole of London, but it 
perhaps may do so taking England as a whole. It should be said 
that only in a very general way of speaking does this body of men 
form one class, and beneath this generality lie wide divergences of 
character, interests, and ways of life. This class owns a good deal 
of property in the aggregate. 

F. Higher Class Labour.—Foremen and responsible men from 
Section 6 of labour, a well-to-do and contented body of men, with 
whom are here counted the highest class of artisans in regular 
work, as being similarly situated socially and financially. There 
is, however, a great difference between the two: the foreman of 
ordinary labour generally sees things from the employer’s point of 
view, while the skilled artisan sees them from the point of view of 
the employed. Connected with this fact it is to be observed that 
the foremen are a more contented set of men than the most pros- 
perous artisans. 

G. Lower Middle Olass—Shopkeepers and small employers, 
clerks, &c., and the lower professional class. A hard working, 
sober, energetic class, which I need not fully describe here. They 
no doubt will be comparatively more numerous in other districts of 
London. 

H. The Upper Middle Class—AlI1] above the lower middle class 
are here lumped together, and may be shortly defined as the 
“servant keeping” class. There are not many of these in the east 
of London; elsewhere they would need some sub-division to show 
gradations of wealth or differences of status. 

It is to be remembered that the dividing lines between all 
these classes are indistinct; each class has, so to speak, a fringe of 
those who might be placed with the next division above or below; 
nor are the classes, as given, homogeneous by any means. I am 
ready to suppose, and even inclined to believe, that in each there 
may be as many grades of social rank as I know exist in Class H. 


IV.—Description of the Population by Sections. 


Lasour.—The principal difficulty in the classification by 
character of employment lies in the first six sections, or divisions, 
of labour, which correspond with the first six classes just described. 
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These sections not only melt into each other by insensible degrees, 
but the only divisions which can be made are rather divisions of 
sentiment than of positive fact: the line between Nos. 1 and 2 
(loafers and casual Iabourers) is of this character, difficult to test, 
and not otherwise to be established; and the boundaries of No. 2 
are constantly fluctuating; for the casual labourer, besides being 
pressed on from below, when times are hard is also flooded from 
above, every class, even artisans and clerks, furnishing those who, 
failing to find a living in their own trade, compete at the dock 
gates for work. And on the other hand those of this class who 
have a preference, and come first in turn for the work of the casual 
sort that is to be had at the docks or elsewhere, practically step 
up into Section 4, or may do so if they choose, as obtaining regular 
work at low pay. Similarly it is most difficult to divide correctly 
No. 3 from No. 5 (irregular from regular), or No. 5 from No. 4 
(ordinary from low wages); in times of bad trade many who 
would otherwise be counted as regularly employed sink for a time 
into No. 3, and it is in some cases difficult to learn the actual 
wages, as well as to decide where to draw the line, between No. 5 
and No. 4. 

Between No. 5-and No. 6 there is the same difficulty, especially 
where a higher rate of wages happens to be set off by greater 
irregularity of employment. 

The general features of the first six sections have been already 
given in describing the corresponding classes. 

Section No. 1—the lowest, corresponding with Class A. These 
are hardly to be called wage earners. They consist of casual 
labourers of low character, together with those who pick up a 
living without labour, and include the criminal or semi-criminal 
classes. Comparatively few of these are scheduled at all for the 
School Board, there being little regular family life among them, 
and the numbers given in my table are obtained by adding in an 
estimated number from the inmates of common lodging houses, 
and from the lowest class of streets. 

The life of these people, and this applies to the whole counted 
under Class A, is really a savage life, with vicissitudes of extreme 
hardship and occasional excess. Their food is of the coarsest 
description, and their only luxury is drink. It is not easy to say how 
they live; the living is picked up, and what is got is frequently 
shared; when they cannot find 3d. for their night’s lodging, unless 
favourably known to the deputy, they are turned out at night into 
the street, to return to the common kitchen in the morning. These 
are the battered figures who slouch through the streets, and play the 
beggar or the bully, or help to fou! the record of the unemployed; ~ 
these are the worst class of corner men who hang round the doors of 
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public houses, the young men who spring forward on any chance to 
earn a copper, the ready materials for disorder when occasion serves, 
They render no useful service and create no wealth: they oftener 
destroy it. They degrade whatever they touch, and as individuals 
are almost incapable of improvement; they may be to some extent 
a necessary evil in every large city, but their numbers will be 
affected by the economical condition of the classes above them, and 
the discretion of ‘the charitable world;” their way of life by the 
pressure of police supervision. 

It is much to be desired and to be hoped that this class may 
become less hereditary in its character. There appears to be no 
doubt that it is hereditary to a very considerable extent. The 
children of this class are the street arabs, and are principally to be 
found separated from the parents in pauper or industrial schools, 
and in such homes as Dr. Barnardo’s. Some are in the board 
schools, and more in ragged schools, and the remainder, who 
cannot be counted, and may still be numerous, are every year 
confined within narrowing bounds by the persistent pressure of 
the School Board and other agencies. 

While the number of children left in charge of this class is 
proportionately small, the number of young persons belonging to 
it is not so—young men who take naturally to loafing; girls who 
take almost as naturally to the streets; some drift back from the 
pauper and industrial schools, and others drift down from the 
classes of casual and irregular labour. 

No. 1 section is recruited with adult men from every other 
section ; all of these have been in some way “ unfortunate,” and 
most, if not all, have lost their characters. Women too drop 
down, with the men sometimes, more often from the streets. A 
considerable number of discharged soldiers are, I regret to say, 
to be found in Sections 1] and 2. 

It is said that Section No. 1 are more possible as emigrants 
than Section No. 2, being more able to “help themselves ’—our 
colonies may perhaps think this a doubtful recommendation. 
1 believe, however, that some success has been made with the 
emigration of young men as well as with that of children from this 
section. 

I have attempted to describe the prevailing type amongst these 
people, but I do not mean to say that there are not individuals of 
every sort to be found in the mass. Those who are able to wash 
the mud may find some gems in it. There are, at any rate, many 
very piteous cases. 

Section No. 2 is intended to include none but true casual 
labourers, excluding the men already described under No. 1, 
who are not properly labourers at all; leaving for No. 3 those 
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irregularly employed, who may be out of work or in work, but 
whose employment though mostly paid by the hour, has its tenure 
rather by the week, or the month, or the season; and for No. 4, 
those whose pay, however low, comes in with reasonable certainty 
and regularity from year’s end to year’s end. 

In the Tower Hamlets the casual labourer finds his work usually 
at the docks, the London and St. Katherine’s, the East and West 
India, the Millwall, and to some extent at the Victoria and Tilbury 
Docks, as will be seen when I describe the dock system; nor 
is there any other important field, for although a large number 
of men, in the aggregate, look for work from day to day at the 
wharves and canals and along the river side generally, or seek 
employment as porters in connection with the markets, there 
seems to be more regularity about the work, and perhaps less 
competition or less chance of competition between outsiders and 
those who being always on the spot, are personally known to the 
employers and their foremen. 

At any rate, I find no important field for what is here meant 
by casual labour except the docks. 

- The total number of those scheduled in this section is 9,842 
adult men for the whole of Tower Hamlets, or 7°7 per cent. of the 
whole number of adult men. How these numbers compare with 
the amount of employment to be had at the docks, I have discussed 
further on. The numbers are not very large, considering the very 
great public concern which has been aroused on this subject; but 
as a test of the condition of other classes, the ebb and flow of this 
little sea is really important; it provides a test of the condition of 
trade generally, as well as of certain trades in particular—a sort of 
‘‘ distress-meter’’—and connects itself very naturally with the 
question of the unemployed. 

The casuals here counted do not get so much as three days’ 
work a week on the average; but how many could, or would, work 
more than half time if they could get it, is an open question as to 
which I have heard different opinions. 

The better women of this class, those who do not drink, mostly 
do some work, and perhaps work more steadily than the men; but 
their work is of the lowest kind, such as sack making, and work 
done for others almost as poor as themselves, wretchedly paid; 

if they can earn the rent they do very well. 

The boys as soon as they leave school pick up something, 
working for the city sewers, selling newspapers, and doing odd 
jobs. If they do not bring in enough they are likely to be turned 
adrift to fend for themselves, and are apt then to sink into Section 
No..1. On the other hand, the more industrious no doubt rise into — 
Sections 3, 4, or 5. Section No. 2 is not one in which men are born 
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and live and die, so much as a deposit of those who, from mental, 
moral, or physical reasons, are incapable of better work. 

The earnings of the men vary with the state of trade, and drop 
to a few shillings a week, or nothing at all, in bad times; they are 
never high, nor does this class make the hauls which come at times 
in the more hazardous lives of the class below them; when, for 
instance, a sensational newspaper sells by thousands in the streets 
for 2d. a copy. 

Section No. 3.—Irregular employment. A little higher in the 
social scale than No. 2, this section consists of men who are usually 
on by the job, and who are in or out of work according to the season 
or the nature of their employment. Some will vary from one or 
two days to a full week (as stevedores and many sorts of porters), 
whilst others (as labourers in the building trades) may get eight 
or nine months’ work in the year, but none of them get regular 
work all the year. They are, all round, men who if in regular 
work would be counted in Section 5, and it is therefore of 
particular interest to compare their numbers with those of the 
latter class, and to note that the proportion of those in irregular 
work is small. The great body of the labouring class (as distin- 
guished from the skilled workmen) have a regular steady income, 
such as it is. 

Some of the irregularly employed men earn very high wages, 
fully as high as those of the artisan class. These are men of great 
physical strength, working on coal or grain, or combining aptitude 
and practice with strength, as in handling timber. It is amongst 
such men, especially those carrying grain and coal, that the passion 
for drink is most developed. A man will very quickly earn 15s. or 
20s., but at the cost of great exhaustion, and many of them eat 
largely and drink freely till the money is gone, taking very little 
of it home. Others of this class earn wages approaching to 
artisan rates when, as in the case of stevedores, their work requires 
special skill, and is protected by trade organisation. If these men 
are to be counted in section No. 3, as unfortunately many of them 
must be at present, it is because their numbers are too great. 
While trade is dull the absorption of surplus labour by other 
trades is extremely slow. There are also in this section a large 
number of wharf and warehouse hands, who depend on the 
handling of certain crops for the London market.. They have full 
work and good work when the wool or tea sales are on, and at 
other times may be very slack. These classes of irregular labour 
depend on the shipping trades, and have been put in Section 38, 

_unless the absence of all signs of poverty entitled them to rank 
with Section 5. It is, I fear, possible that this rule may pass over 
much silent want, or even distress. 

Ze 
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Besides those whose living depends on the handling of 
merchandise, we have in this section all the builders’ labourers, 
and some others whose work is regulated by the seasons. With 
regard to these employments the periods of good and bad work are 
various, one trade being on while another is off; more goods to be 
handled, for instance, on the whole, in winter than in summer, 
against the stoppage of building in cold weather. I do not think, 
however, that one employment is dovetailed with another to any 
great extent; it would not be easy to arrange it, and most of the 
men make no effort of the kind. They take things as they come, 
work when they can get work in their own line, and otherwise go 
without, or, if actually hard up, try, almost hopelessly, for casual 
work. The more enterprising ones are more likely to fit in some 
small trade: selling roast potatoes perhaps in winter if their work 
is in summer, or the wife will keep a small shop to the business 
of which a man can turn his attention when his own trade is slack. 
These are the exceptions, and such men would probably pass into 
Section 5. 

These men of Section 3 have a very bad character for impro- 
vidence, and I fear that the bulk of those whose earnings are 
irregular are wanting in ordinary prudence. Provident thrift, 
which lays by for to-morrow, is not a very hardy plant in 
England, and needs the regular payment of weekly wages to take 
root freely. It seems strange that a quality so much needed, and 
so highly rewarded, should not be developed more than seems to be 
the case. There may, however, be more of such thrift among the 
irregularly employed than is generally supposed, for it is those 
who do not have it who come most under observation. I under- 
stand that death clubs with a weekly subscription of $d. to 2d. per 
head are very commonly subscribed to, and there are instances of 
a system by which tradesmen are paid small sums all through the 
summer against the winter expenditure at their shop, receiving 
the money on a deposit card, and acting in fact as a sort of savings 
bank. But such cases are exceptional; the reverse would be the 
rule, credit being given in winter against repayment in summer. 
Most benefit societies, death clubs, goose clubs, &c., are held at 
public houses, and the encouragement to thrift is doubtful. The 
publican is left too much in possession of the field as friend of the 
working man, and his friendship does not practically pay, for more 
is spent than is saved. 

There will be many of the irregularly employed who could not 
keep a permanent job if they had it, and who must break out from 
time to time; but the worst of these drop into Section 2, and for 
the most part I take Section 3 to consist of hard-working strug- 
gling people, not worse morally than any other class, though 
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shiftless and improvident, but out of whom the most capable are 
either selected for permanent work, or equally lifted out of the 
section by obtaining preferential employment in irregular work. 
They are thus a somewhat helpless class, not belonging usually to 
any trade society, and for the most part without natural leaders or 
organisation; the stevedores are the only exception 1 know of, and 
so far as they are here counted in No. 3, are so under peculiarly 
adverse circumstances; No. 5 is their proper section. 

Labour of No. 3 character is very common in London. There 
may be more of it proportionately in other districts than in the 
Tower Hamlets, where I make the numbers 3,934 adult men, or a 
total, including dependents or semi-dependents, of 13,087 or nearly 
3 per cent. of the population. 

In this class the women usually work or seek for work when the 
men have none; they do charing, or washing, or needlework, for 
very little money; they bring no particular skill or persistent effort 
to what they do, and the work done is of slight value. Those who 
work the most regularly and are the best paid are the widows, 
who, though belonging socially to this class, are separately counted 
here in fections 33 to 35. 

Many fall out of Section 5 into Section 3 through ill health, 
and it is chiefly in such cases, and where there are many young 
children, that extreme poverty is felt; a man and his wife can get 
along, improvident or not, doing on very lhttle when work fails; 
and the children as soon as they leave school, if they live at home, 
readily keep themselves, and sometimes do even more; the pressure 
and the imprudence of family life is felt in the years when the 
elder children are still at school, and the younger ones are still a 
care to the mother at home. 

As to poverty, we find both poor and very poor in this section, 
as well as some above the line of poverty; but on the average they 
must be counted as “poor,” under our definition of those whose 
means are barely sufficient for decent independent life. 

Section No. 4.—Regular work at minimum wage. In this 
section have been included those whose labour may be paid daily 
and at the casual rates, but whose position is pretty secure, and 
whose earnings, though varying a little from week to week or from 
season to season, are in effect constant. 

The men in this section are the better end of the casual dock 
and water side labour, those having directly or indirectly a 
preference for employment. It includes also a number of labourers 
in the gas works whose employment falls short in summer but 
never entirely ceases. The rest of this section are the men who 
are in regular work all the year round at a wage not exceeding 
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21s.a week. These are drawn from various sources, including in 
their numbers factory, dock, and warehouse labourers, carmen, 
messengers, porters, &c.; a few of each class. Some of these are 
recently married men, who will, after a longer period of service, 
rise into the next class; some are old and superannuated, semi- 
pensioners; but others are heads of families, and instances are to 
be met with (particularly among carmen) in which men have 
remained fifteen or twenty years at a stationary wage of 21s. or 
even less, being in a comparatively comfortable position at the 
start, but getting poorer and poorer as their family increased, and 
improving again as their children became able to add their quota 
to the family income. In such cases the loss of elder children by 
marriage is sometimes looked upon with jealous disfavour. 

Of the whole class none can be said to rise above poverty, 
unless by the earnings of the children, nor are many to be classed 
as very poor. What they have comes in regularly, and except in 
times of sickness in the family, actual want rarely presses, unless 
the wife drinks. As a general rule these men have a hard struggle 
to make ends meet, but they are, as a body, decent steady men, 
paying their way and bringing up their children respectably. The 
work they do demands little skill or intelligence. 

The comfort of their homes depends, even more than in other 
classes, on a good wife. Thrift of the ‘‘ make-the-most-of-every- 
“thing”? kind is what is needed, and in very many cases must be 
present, or it would be impossible to keep up so respectable an 
appearance as is done on so small an income. 

In this class the women work a good deal to eke out the men’s 
earnings, and the children begin to make more than they cost, 
when free from school: the boys go as van boys, errand boys, &c., 
and the girls into daily service, or into factories, or help the 
mother with whatever she has in hand. 

The total numbers scheduled are 7,036 adult males, or a total 
of 23,249 people, or 5 per cent. of the population. 

Section No. 5 contains all, not artisans, or otherwise 
scheduled, who earn from 22s. to 30s. per week for regular work. 
There are some of them who, when wages are near the lower 
figure, or the families are large, are not lifted above the line of 
poverty; but few of them are very poor, and the bulk of this 
large class can, and do, lead independent manly lives, and 
possess fairly comfortable homes. 

As a rule the wives do not work, but the children all do: the 
boys commonly following the father (as is everywhere the case 
above the lowest classes), the girls taking to local trades, or going 
‘out to service. 
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The men in this section are connected with almost every form 
of industry, and include in particular carmen, porters and 
messengers, warehousemen, permanent dock labourers, stevedores, 
and many others. Of these some, such as the market porters and 
stevedores, do not earn regular wages, but both classes usually 
make a fair average result for the week’s work, and only in 
exceptional cases have been placed in Section 3. 

The whole section is instructive as showing the large propor- 
tion of the labour class who are in regular work at standard wages, 
and doubtless what holds good of the Tower Hamlets will not be 
less true elsewhere in London. 

As here counted there are 15,251 adult men of this class, or a 
total of 51,329 including wives, children, and young people, or 
over 11 per cent. of the population. 

Section No. 6.—The line between 5 and 6 has not been pressed 
closely, and it is probable that many whose earnings one way or 
another exceed 30s. per week have been allowed to remain in No. 5; 
those in section No. 6 earn certainly more than 30s., and up to 453s. 
or 50s. Besides foremen are included city warehousemen of the 
better class, and first hand lightermen; they are usually paid for 
responsibility, and are men of very good character and much 
intelligence. » tw 

This is not a large section of the people, but it is a distinct and 
very honourable one. These men are the non-commissioned 
officers of the industrial army. No doubt there are others as good 
in the ranks, and vacant places are readily filled with men no less 
honest and trustworthy; all the men so employed have been 
selected out of many. The part they play in industry is peculiar. 
They have nothing to do with the planning or direction (properly 
so called) of business operations; their work is confined to 
superintendence. They supply no initiative, and having no 
responsibility of this kind they do not share in profits; but their 
services are very valuable, and their pay enables them to live 
reasonably comfortable lives, and provide adequately for old age. 
No large business could be conducted without such men as 
its pillars of support, and their loyalty and devotion to those whom 
they serve is very noteworthy. Most employers would admit this 
as to their own foremen, but the relation is so peculiar and 
personal in its character, that most employers also believe no other 
foremen to be equal to their own. 

Their sons take places as clerks, and their daughters get 
employment in first class shops or places of business; if the wives 
work at all they either keep a shop, or employ girls at laundry 
work or at dressmaking. 
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Artisans.—I have divided the skilled workmen into six groups; 
their earnings and manner of life would be better considered for 
the whole of London, and I do not deal with this subject at length 
now. 
Section 7—Building trades—These show the signs of the 
depression of trade. The poor and very poor between them are 
28°5 per cent. of their numbers. The unskilled labourers employed. 
in building operations are of course not counted amongst the 
artisans. 

Section 8—Furniture and woodwork.—This is a mixed section, 
containing highly skilled and highly paid men, as well as those 
employed on very common ill paid work. It is said that bad times 
or modern ideas tell against the high class work, that men 
accustomed to it are not capable of the speed at which the common 
work has to be done; and that the pay for the inferior work is cut 
down by the competition of foreign immigrants or by cheap 
importations. 

Together with furniture, &c., are here grouped the shipwrights 
and coopers. The shipwrights have little work—a large portion of 
the trade is dead, and the coopers also complain. It is stated at 
the docks that there is less work for the coopers because sugar and 
coffee are now imported in bags instead of hogsheads. On the whole, 
however, the coopers seem better off than most others, and are a 
large body of men; they are of two sorts, the wet coopers, who are 
highly skilled, and make good wages, and the dry coopers, some of 
whom are hardly coopers at all, mending barrels and boxes in a 
rough and ready fashion, and earning but little. The percentage 
of “poor’’ is 23 per cent., and of very poor 7 per cent. in this 
section. 

Sections 9 and 10 call for no particular remark in connection 
with the Tower Hamlets district. 

Section 11—Dress.—This section consists mainly of tailors and 
shoemakers, or those connected with these trades. These indus- 
tries deserve a very full description, and in some aspects are 
closely connected with the district I am reviewing, but I have not 
sufficient information at present; as with the furniture trade, we 
find in this section all varieties of work and remuneration, and 
in this trade more than any other, the competition of indigent 
foreigners working very long hours is felt. In this section the per- 
centage of poor is 39 per cent., and of very poor 6} per cent. 

Section 12—Food production.— Slaughtermen, journeymen 
bakers, brewers’ servants, sugar refiners, fish curers, and cigar 
makers. Of these the best paid are the slaughtermen and brewers’ 
servants ; it has however been difficult to distinguish between the 
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brewers and the brewers’ labourers, who rightly belong to Sec- 
tion 5 of labour. The distinction is not very material, as the other 
employments in this section are on the whole poorly paid, and 
rank in that respect little, if at all, above the standard of labour 
No. 5, in which section brewers’ labourers ought to be. Cigar 
making is passing to women, the sugar business has been extremely 
slack, and fish curing, though prosperous, is an industry of the 
poor. These employments nearly all suffer more or less from 
cheap immigrant labour. The percentage of poor is 18 per cent., — 
and of very poor 2% per cent. 

Sections 13 and 14 (Railway and road service) and Section 15 
(assistants in refreshment houses and shops) need no remark. 

Section 16, subordinate officials, includes police, firemen, custom 
house officers, and soldiers. 

Section 17—Seamen.—The numbers here given include absent 
married men who have homes here. 

Section 18—Other wage earners.—These are farriers, drovers, 
gardeners, gas and water works service, &c. 

At this point we pass from wage earners, who to give value to 
their work have to please the wage payers, to profit earners, who 
in order to be paid have to please the public, and the difference 
is a marked one. The commonest labourer and the most skilful 
highly paid mechanic are alike in that whatever they do their 
lakour will be wasted if misapplied, and that as to its application 
they have no responsibility: they are paid their wages equally 
whether they have or have not produced the value in consumption 
that is to be hoped for out of their work; but the master manufac- 
turer, as much as the poorest flower girl, or the commonest street 
acrobat must please his public to earn anything. ‘The distinction 
is no question of wealth ; with the artisans, as with ordinary labour, 
we have seen under one denomination very varied conditions of 
life; and in considering the profit earners also, we shall again 
begin with those who are very poor. 

First come those whose profit is made from MANurActuRE, who 
form the link between the operatives and the dealers, insomuch as, 
while the dealers supply, and must please the public, the makers 
work to satisfy the dealers. 

Section 19—Home industries and small manufacturers who do 
not employ.—These work at home, buying the materials and selling 
the product. Home industries, where the whole family work 
together, are such as slipper making, toy making, firewood 
cutting, &c. Those who work by themselves, but also on their own 
materials, are small bootmakers and tailors (making and mending), 
watch and clock makers (entirely repairing), locksmiths, picture 
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frame makers, and many more. With them are here included 
sweeps and printers, who employ no one but do not themselves 
work for wages. Altogether this is a considerable and rather _ 
interesting class, the last relic of an older industrial system. 

For poverty and manner of life all these are little removed from 
Sections 2 and 3, or from the poorest artisans, and they often 
work for an employer when unable to get work on their own 
account. The poor here are 25 per cent., and the very poor 
64 per cent. . 

Section 20—Small employers, employing from 1 to 10 work- 
people or servants.—This class is for the most part energetic and 
well to do, but includes the much vilified ‘sweaters,’ many of 
whom are only a shade better off than those whose labour they 
control. I shall describe the sweating system later. 

Section 21 are the large employers. 

Draters.—Passing now to those who deal direct with the 
public, we begin at the lowest point with :— 

Sections 22 and 23—the street trades—consist of three main 
divisions: street performers, street sellers, and general dealers, and 
each of these contribute to the lowest class. 

Organ grinders and acrobats, professional beggars, those who 
sell penny notions from a tray in the city streets, and newspaper 
hawkers, with the poorest of the costermongers; and (amongst the 
general dealers) the buyers in a small way of old boots for 
‘‘translating,” old clothes for renovation, collectors of old iron, 
&c., whose whole business, whether in buying or selling, is con- 
ducted amongst the very poor. Many of these belong to our 
lowest class, and hardly a full: proportion of them come naturally 
into the schedules. I have therefore added to their number a 
proportion from the common lodging houses. 

Further contingents from the street trades pass into classes 
B and C, in company with casual and irregular labour; these are 
musicians in poor or irregular employ, costermongers without 
capital, chair caners, street glaziers, and struggling dealers. 

The life of these people is much like that of the casual labourer, 
with some of the vicissitudes of Section 1. They live from hand to 
mouth, and go “ hopping,” or to Margate sands, as the case may be, 
for change of air. 

The remainder of Sections 22 and 23 are pretty well to do, 
certainly above the line of poverty, and are included in Class HE. 
They are, ordinary public musicians with regular work, billiard 
markers, scene painters, and travelling photographers; coster- 
mongers with capital in stock and barrow, and perhaps a donkey ; 
coffee stall keepers, cats’-meat men, and successful general dealers, 
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The section, taken altogether, is a large one in the east end of 
London, and deserves a more complete description than can be 
given here; certain parts of Whitechapel, including the neighbour- 
‘hood of Petticoat Lane (now called Middlesex Street), serve as a 
market for outlying districts even beyond the area of the Tower 
Hamlets. To deal “‘in the lane”’ is a sufficient description of many 
we have met with. 

“Dealing” and “street selling” are distinct occupations, except 
at quite the bottom level. The dealer is a small itinerant merchant ; 
the street seller is a sort of shop keeper, whose stock is contained 
in a stall, or a barrow, or a basket. The general dealers are nearly 
all Jews, and some of them buy and sell in a large way, and handle 
large sums of money, though their ways of life are hardly 
removed from those of the quite poor of their nationality. The 
business of a general dealer is never visible on the surface, and 
with some it is a mystery, to which, perhaps, the police only could 
furnish a key; while the street sellers, as a rule, whether in a large 
or small way, are most open and palpable servants of the public. 
Costermongers of the upper grade are a very well-to-do set; they 
have a valuable property in their stock, &c.; they sometimes have 
both stall and barrow, working as a family; and some step up into 
the shopkeeping class by establishing the wife in a small shop, 
while the man still goes round with the barrow. ‘The street trades 
seem prosperous, aa those who drive these trades are better off 
to-day than many skilled workmen, though of much lower social 
grade, and in fact a rough lot. In this cae aeer aia the possession 
of capital is a very great power. The man who has wit to get 
together a little money, and resolution enough to keep his capital 
sacred, spending only his profits, and saving out of them against 
the loss of a donkey, or the need of a new barrow, will surely 
prosper. Those who have to borrow pay dear for the accommoda- 
tion, and besides are probably the men whose character or whose 
necessities make saving impossible. 

There are men in the East End who make a large income by 
letting out barrows to this class. 

Among the lower grade of pe eeione rs are to be found 
labourers who take to street selling as an alternative when work is 
slack, but it is probably difficult to make such a combination 
successful. The poor in Section 22 are 44 per cent., the very 
poor 154 per cent.; for Section 23 they are 17 and 23 per cent. 
respectively. 

Section 24.—Small shops, or those where no assistants are 
employed, are a very wide class, including people in the greatest 
poverty attempting to pay rent and obtain a living out of the sale 
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of things of hardly any value to customers with hardly any money, 
and every grade upwards to the well-to-do tradesman with a pros- 
perous business closely looked after by wife and junior members 
of the family, who being sufficient in themselves need employ no 
one. | . 

As the result of a careful examination of the streets, I have 
been able roughly to apportion this section to the different classes, 
but it is often impossible to say whether a shop is making money or 
not. It perhaps loses, and.is closed, and at once another takes its 
place. We may reasonably assume that if they do not drop out 
of existence as shops, profit is on the whole to be found in the 
business. This, however, gives an inadequate picture of a class, 
on whom, whether in decrease of sales or increase of bad debts, 
must fall much of the weight of a depressed condition of trade. It 
may be that the cheapened cost of what they have to sell, and the 
full prices which the credit they give and the hand-to-mouth 
habits of their customers enable them to charge, leave a good 
margin: and so far they have not been seriously attacked by the 
co-operative system, which may some day step in between them 
and their profits. 7 

It is to be noted that most of the quite small shops in the 
district are not included at all in this section, being kept by 
the wives of men otherwise employed, whose families are here 
scheduled according to the man’s trade. These small shops play 
only a subsidiary part in the family economy, and it is not to be 
wondered at if those who try to make an entire living out of a 
business so handicapped, find it very difficult. 

Sections 25, 26, and 27—Large shops, refreshment houses and 
public houses—require no special comment here. 

We have now completed those who live by dealing. 

Sections 28 to 30—the salaried and professional classes—call for 
no particular remark. The clerks contribute to every class, from 
B to H, and have been apportioned as the result of a special 
analysis. Casual dock clerks get no better pay than casual labour, 
5d. per hour when at work, and can be had in numbers at that 
price for either short or long hours. | 

Section 31 embraces chronic cases of illness and those who 
claim no occupation, and yet are not of independent means; the 
latter are not out of work cases, as to which the present tables 
provide no direct information. All in this section are supported 
in some other way than by their own work, mostly by the work of 
wives or children. Those with independent means appear under 
Section 32. 

Sections 33 to 38 contain the female heads of families, being 
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self-supporting women with families. The proportion of poor and 
very poor is extremely large here. 

Section 39 contains all other adult women, and these are here 
divided into classes in proportion to the rest of the population. 
I write more fully of these women later on. 

The numbers of the inmates of institutions, hospitals, work- 
houses, &c., are needed to complete the population by census, as is 
shown in the appendix. 

The total population is adduced from the 1881 census, by 
comparing the school children counted at that time with those 
found now, the change in the numbers of the whole population 
being supposed to be in proportion to that of these children. 


[ June, 
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Heads ; 
Section Description of mane Total 
2 | Children | Young | Men ps 
Families. | Wives if Persons, 
—15. | 15—90, Jover 20. 

Married Men. / 
Labour .... 1| Lowest class, loafers, &c.... 409 403 139 | 3852] 795 | 2,098 
2| Casual day-to-day labour.... 500 493 825 | 238] 973 | 3,029 
3| lrregulap labour)... pearste 295 291 544 | 158] 174 | 1,462 
4) Regular work, low pay...:.... 401 395 678 | 197 [> 236 | “1,907 
5 a ordinary pay| 1,272 | 1,256] 2,377 689 749 | 6,343 
6] Foremen and responsible work ITS 114 244 70 68 611 
Artisans 7| Building trades ............060 258 255 sir | 149] 153 | 1,326 
8| Furniture, wood work, &c. 364 359 708 | 206] 216] 1,853 
9) Machinery and metals........ 185 183 327 95 109 899 
10] Sundry artisans..............000+ 618 608| 1,120 | 327] 362 | 3,035 
Ly Bees ROR Settee cen eye ence 2,597 | 2,056] 5,221 1,507 | 1,525 | 13,406 
12] Food preparation ............... 913 904} 1,940 | 564] 540 | 4,861 
Locomo- 13] Railway service  ............ 107 106 173 49 63 498 
tion 14) Road service .........0ccessseeees Ley 126 253 73 75 654 
Assistants 15] Shops and refreshment houses 226 223 427 124 132 | 1,132 
Other 16} Police, soldiers, and sub-officials 215 21 429 124 126 | 1,106 
RVAGES | hd | OAMICIN seta. tesnectecsseascusvasess 3 26 48 14 15 130 
18| Other wage earners ............ 46 75 145 4.2 44 382 
Manufac- 19] Home industries,not employing 238 236 474 139 140 | 1,227 
ture, &c. 20] Small employers ...........000+ 673 662] 1,689 | 488] 406 | 3,918 
21) Large iho cetcatens arte 100 100 148 43 58 449 
Dealers.... 22| Street sellers, &C. ........eee 523 516} 1,048 | 301] 468 | 2,856 
23] General dealers...........0....++6 B77 569| 1,163 | 3838] 337 | 2,984 
24) Small shops 6..c006cboscseceeos 637 630] 1,157 | 3886] 372 | 3,132 
25/lerge shops emploring}] 0 | ais] 690 | 200) 206 | 1.70 
Refresh- 26] Coffee and boarding houses 99 94; 189 54: 57 493 
ment 27| Licensed houses... 156 154} 265 76 gl 742 
Salaried, 28] Clerks and agents................ 266 262 514 | 149] 155 | 1,846 
&e, 29| Subordinate professional... 82 81 173 53 48 437 
30] Professional | .......Uesicevence- 29 37 67 20 21 182 
No work 31| Il and no occupation. ........ 93 91 158 46 54 4.4.2 
32| Independent ..............cssees 14 14, 9 2 8 47 

Total of | male heads of families _..../(12,550) 
Females. 
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37| Supported 
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only be taken as approximately correct. 





“ Divided into Classes according to Means and Position of Heads of Families. 
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» §@610 — 106 389. 388 1,438 714 — — 3,035 
m «LL — 942 25430 3,206 6,348 480 — — 13,406 
nm 612 = 92 se 1,016 | 3,753| — = ts 4,862 
” 613 — 17 — 67 364 50 — oe 498 
mn. 14 _ Pa — 232 401 a ~~ — 654 
m 615 — 44, -- 168 920 ~ + — Pisa 
; 16 — 43 — 164, 899 — — — 1,106 
Bm «17 — 5 19 — 106 — — — 130 
- 618 — 14 2 27 281 63 — — 382 
= 19 — 53 366 — 808 — 7 — bapa” 
+ 20 ea ss se 67 744 | 2,284. 744, 129 3,918 
mm 621 -— _ -— — —- —- 224 225 449 
m 8622 174 174 a4t 741 1,026 — a — 2,856 
| 28 — 75 a _ 2,121 — 236 _- 25984 
— ee — 16 24. 305 1,564 922 301 — 3,132 
—he oo — _ o — 895 896 — 1,791 
26 —— os — 5 49 182 22% — 493 
27 — — — 5 13 119 386 219 74.2 
} 28 — 27 54 121 540 44.4, 120 40 1,346 
29 — _ — _ — 437 — 437 
30 a Be ctok a — — —_ 182 182 
4 31 —_— 132 155 155 _ = 7 = 442 
em 8682 7 o— aes er =r or 47 ea 47 
m6 O38 _ 339 545 — 224 — a — 1,108 
“| 384 — 102 — 307 65 =< Soe —s 474 
Z 35 — 96 123 124 I4I — — — 484 
o 6236 ses wes = a Be = 80 = 80 
| 37 — 48 oa 150 128 | = oe — 326 
if 38 —+ — — —_ — mo 69 — 69 
. 39 205° 574 568 1,235 aR 70 638 320 73 6,199 
Total | 2,487 | 6,338 | 7,425 | 12,157 | 32,s01 |} 7,560 | 4,087 | 868 | 73,518 


‘| Per cnt.| 3°38 8°62 10°20. 16°57 44°21 | 10°35 5°49 118 100°00 


a 


350 Bootru—The Inhabitants of Tower Hamlets (School [June, 


Table of Sections and Classes. 





Divided into Sections according to Character of Employment of Heads of Families. 









































More or less Dependent. Un- 
ade at erage married Per- {i 
es Bereuption. a ' Children | Young | Men ar centage. 
Families. | Wives. ¥ Persons, uy 
—15. | 15—90, J over 20. 
Married Men. 
Labour .... 1} Lowest class, loafers, &c..... aad 220 93 96 103 133 1°64] 
2} Casual day-to-day labour...) 882 876 | 1,486 | 3866] 629 | 4,289 | 9°50 
3] Irregular labour ................ 560 560 988 242 26 2,617 | 5°88 
4| Regular work, low pay......... 403 403 733 1,181 92 | 1.912 | “aeee 
5 re ordinary pay| 1,187 }1,180 | 2,141 526 554 | 5,088 | 12°54 
6| Foremen and responsible work 299 300 E46 135 142 | LAZe ere 
Artisans 7| Building trades 0.000000... 267 267 482 }\119 } 1261) 1,260 )\0ie oem 
8} Furniture, wood work, &e. 266 265 481 | 119 | 126°) 12575 eee 
9} Machinery and metals........ 192 192 349 86 gI 910 | 2°04 
10| Sundry artisans ................ 362 360 653} 160] 190 | 1,705) seq 
ALT Drees Bee. cecots ate poke oe 980 970 | 1,765 | 4386 | 462 | 4,618 | 10°34 
12) Food preparation ............0... 441 440} 803 | 197} 208] 2,089 | 4°68 
Locomo- 13) Railway service... 51 50 g2 | 23 24} 240 | 0°54 
tion 14! Road service «uu... 82 82 150 37 39 390 | 0°88 
Assistants 15] ghops and refreshment houses 138 136 248 61 65 648 1°45; 
Other 16} Police, soldiers, and sub-officials 28 28 51 12 13 132 | 0°30 
wages §17| Seamen .:....ccccccbeccssssecosceoeevs. 268 267 490 | 120] 126] 1,271 | ]2°86 
18} Other wage earners ............ 84 83 150 sil 39 393 0°88 
Manufac- 19 Home industries,not employing 106 105 194 48 50 503 1°13 
ture, &c. 20; Small employers ............. 162 162 234 58 a9 693 I'55 
21) Large Bret Wek oaths cruccuates a2 31 43 10 15 131 0°30 
Dealers.... 22) Street sellers, &c. ..........006+- 113 110 218 54, 52 547 Te23 
23] General dealers.......c.c..cc006+. 120 121 202 50 58 dd1 |e 6) 
24) Small ahopar..-a.ccqeene 2. 453 449 822 | 201] 213 | 2,188) 4°86 
25 Large shops, eae tt is 180 244 60 85 749 1°68 
ASSISTANES .......00cdsecdereee 
Refresh- 26/ Coffee and boarding houses 81 80 119 29 38 347 | 0°78 
ment 27} Licensed houses ..........000-. 130 129 164 41 67 Dab 1°18 
Salaried, 28] Clerks and agents................ 160 158 292 4,15, 05 758 1°71 
&e. 29) Subordinate professional... 40 39 79 19 18 195 | 044 
30). Professional .:.h...cctcccselaohes ar 21 29 vi 10 88 | o'20 
No work 31) Ill and no occupation ........ 30 30 2 Lee 14 139 | 33039 
32) Independent ..........010.cssseecere 24 24 21 8 Il 98 eB 
Total of | male heads of families........ (8,363) 
Females. 
33| Semi-domesticemployment 341 —- 4OI 173 | — 1,215 pled >: 
OA UIP ORES os eel ccetootev coment Re 181 —— 386 95} — 662 1°49 
35| Small trades ...........ccceccceeee- Or — 234 58} — 406 | og! 
36] Employing and professional 2 — 37 9; — 70.) Sorte 
4 SUDPOLLE Cees Lutescssccetetoo ee, 36 — Bg 14} — 107 4 6°24 
38] Independent ..........seseeeeeees 8 — II 4], — 23 | 0°05 
Total of | female heads of families ....|. (yor) 
39) Other adult women............ — — — ae — | 3211.) o-ze 
Total population ............ 9,064 8,318 | 15,853 |3,977 | 4,159 | 44,582 |100°co 





Sr. Grorce’s-In-THE-East. 


1887.] Board Division), their Condition and Occupations. 





Divided into Classes according to Means and Position of Heads of Families. 


A. B. C, 

Section. Lowest eee Irregular 
Class. Very P Ahi Poor. 
bi , — — 
2 = 4,239 — 
3 — 411 1,964 
4, yd BS wae 
5 — 28 — 
G Br 3 SS pbs 
7 — 76 88 
8 — 63 50 
g — 45 27 
10 — 63 191 
11 = 369 784 
12 — 40 — 
13 — 6 — 
14 = 24, — 
15 — 22 —_ 
16 — 4, — 
ry; — 42 168 
18 — 13 26 
19 — 30 132 
20 — _ —— 
21 — —_— —_ 
22 43 43 244 
23 — 15 jmite) 
24 — 10 il 
25 — _ _ 
26 —_ — — 
27 = ee i 
28 —— 10 15 
29 an r—- — 
30 — _ a 
31 — 62 74 
32 — — — 
33 — 434; 596 
34 —_ ~ 1638 — 
35 — 95 90 
36 — — — 
37 — 18 — 
38 — — —s 
jlotal ....) 836 6,816 4,928 
Per cnt.| 1°88 15°29 11°05 





VOL. L. PART II. 


‘ 


D. 


Regular 


Minimum. 


EK. F. 
xe Highly 
Beenley Paid 
Ordinary. tara 
242 — 
4,431 oy 
a 1,422 
795 113 
881 88 
665 73 
452 509 
2,168 185 
45043 — 
154 55 
243 wr 
540 aL, 
110 — 
1,061, — 
2,62, 65 
341 Ti 
106 403 
217 — 
384 ah 
963 641 
45 83 
or 74 
303 218 
185 — 
115 —- 
132 — 
60 _— 
18,082 | 4,234 
40°56 9°50 


G. 


Lower 
Middle. 


219 


297 
106 


195 


98 





HH. 
Upper Total. 
Middle. 


<4 733 
ea 45239 
— 2,617 
— 1,912 
= 5,588 
ants 1422 
—— 1,261 
a 1,257 
— g10 
a 1,705 
lee 4,613 
7s 2,089 
ate 240 
id 399 
sod 648 
— 132 
—_ 1,271 
aa 393 
rie 503 

34 693 

65 131 
aa 547 
a 551 
== 2138 
375 749 
ap) 347 
149 531 

38 758 
ea 195 

88 838 
ie 139 


352 Bootu—The Inhabitants of Tower Hamlets (School [June, 


Table of Sections and’ 





Divided into Sections according to Character of Employment of Heads of Families. 





More or less Dependent. : 

















Heads ; Per } 
Section. Description. a ‘ Children | Young }- Total. centazel 
Families. | Wives.: Persons, 
—15. | 15—20. 
Married Men. 
Labour ....1| Lowest class, loafers, &c..... 183 183 103 87 7529 Bxot 
2) Casual day-to-day labour....| 1,430 | 1,430] 2,559 | 656 6,756 | 10°90 
3| Irregular labour © ,.2082....405: 430 430 8o1 | 206 2,072 | 33742 
4| Regular work, low pay........ 622 622| 1,105 | 283 2,928 | 4°71 
5 < ordinary pay] 1,846 | 1,846] 3,655 | 940 9,164 | 14°76 
6] Foremen and responsible work 620 620] 1,202 309 3,046 4°91 
Artisans 7| Building trades.................... 519 519| 1,043 | 267 2,598 | 4°18 
8} Furniture, wood work, &e. 681 681] 1,318 | 338 3,341 | 5°39 
9| Machinery and metals........ “EA 751| 1,440 |. 869 3,668 | 5°90 
10) Sundry artisans ................ 456 456 854 | 219 2,202 | 3°54 
BLL) PROBS tise. hate sscke- dteoteeeee ees 170 | 170 300 77 798 | Si25 
12} Food preparation ................ 24.4. 244: 479 | 121 1,204} 1°94 
Locomo- 13] Railway service.............c00 67 67 125 32 323 | 0°52 
tion 14} Road Service ....s..0:ccccesessseee 81 81 167 A3 411 0°66 
Assistants 15] Shops and refreshment houses 197 197 354 90 932 1°50 
Other 16) Police, soldiers, and sub-officials| 224 224: 422 | 108 1,084 | 1°74 
wages 117] Seamen ister. avresecstseererogens 375 375 628 | 161 L717. | ee 
18] Other wage earners ............ 97 97 163 4.2 445 | 0°72 
Manufac- 19} Home industries,not employing 196 196 404} 104 994 | 1°60 
ture, &c. 20} Small employers ................ 237 237 510 131 1,227 1°98 
21| Large Siti ON Alle rs raceme 49 49 95° 24 240 | 0°39 
Dealers.... 22) Street sellers, &c. ............02 182 182 343 88 881 | Eeaae 
23] General dealers................06+ 44, 74, 137 35 355 | 0757 
24| Small’shops, &,.0..adeeactas 352 B52) 1694 1. 17% | 1,742 | 2°80 
25Lange shops employing }/ ae, | anz] ass | tan] saa | see | ar 
Refresh- 26} Coffee and boarding houses go 90 158 40 421 | 0°68 
ment 27| Licensed houses ................ 174 174 2.83 73 786 | 1°26 
Salaried, 28] Clerks and agents................ 450 450 803 | 206 2,122 | Aga 
&e. 29| Subordinate professional...) 174 174, 322, 83 835 | 1°34 
30 Professional %..£.....sarestes 82, 82 163 42 408 | 0°66 
No work 381) Ill and no occupation ........ 34 37 68 17 177 | o'239m 
32| Independent ..........ccscseeeeee 32 32 40] 10 129 | oar] | 
Total of | male heads of families........ 11,384 | 
Females. 
33| Semi-domestic employment 350 _ 491 | 126 967 | 1°56 
B34) DVOGS Ic tattarsespes <0 stNeccoovck es 198 — 284 73 555 | ogo] | 
B5| Smallitrades /:..4..0is0rs.s..: 125 — 190 49 364 | 0°59. 
36| Employing and professional 13 — 19 5 37 | 0°06 
37| Supporbed ce ik... eseithsscedens IOl — 146 37 284 | 0°46 
BSl dnGependent 4.4..:...seeteosse. ies 36 — 74 19 128 | o2i] 
Total of | female heads of families .... 822, 
39} Other adult women. ............ — — — -- - 4,628 | 7°46 


| | | ESS 
-—$$ <<< | —___ 


Total population ........ 12,206 411,384) 22,495 | 5,828 | 5,522 | 62,063 |100°00 





G 
* 
tad 
fd 


1887.] Board Division), their Condition and Occupations. 


303 


ad STEPNEY. 


Divided into Classes according to Means and Position of Heads of Families. 





en ee —— ——  ——L£——— =T 


eG tat peli ite itis als oe ne SO SS i 





A. 


- Section. 


CONTHAOARWNH 


33 om 
34 fe: Fe 
35 == 
36 a oa 
37 - 
38 —_ 


39 67 


Total .... 


898 
Per ent. 


1°45 








Lowest 
Class. 


B. 


Casual 


and 


Very Poor. 


6,756 
378 


396 
153 
97 


57 


737 


9,879 
15°92 





C. D: 
Irregular | Regular 
Poor. 


1,436 oe 
— 2,928 
— 2,154 
129 364 
134. 468 

43 A477 
195 195 
15 160 
aoe .290 
— bf 
— 116 
_ 109 
127 
2,00 — 
2,6 26 
ae 2 — 
is 172 
336 7a 
89 — 
r4 87 
are 191 
99 ae, 
472 tr 
= 286 
64 68 
— 36 
274. 675 

3,781 8,946 

5°94. | 14°57 


E. 


Regular 
Minimum. | Ordinary. 


258 
6,927 


1,611 
25272 
2564.2 
1,021 
367 
851 
125 
260 
800 
939 


1,474 
306 


FO. 
123 


387 
193 


I16 
132 


Igt 


1,895 


25,417 
40°95 





F, 


Highly 
Paid 


Labour. 


540 


562 


7,535 
12°14 





G. 


Lower 
Middle. 


—_——— rr as | ee 
——— | | | 


3,848 
6°20 


242 








H. 


Upper Total. 


Middle. 


a | ee eee | —mesieneeesnsioenas | ape emeESSTsnenese | bpeinoesenenmmemnn | pocegeceesesenssensnas | <sasneaeneenicinseee | cae co sbessenseaneeoenaned 


75% 
6,756 
2,072 
2,928 
9,164 
3,046 
25598 
35341 
3,668 
2202 

798 
1,204 

323 

410 

932. 
1,084 
(717 

445 

994 
1,22 

240 

888 

555 
1,74 
15342 

421 

786 
2yu22 

835 

408 

177 


129 


967 
555 
364 

37 
284. 
128 


181 5628 


62,063 
100°00 


1,759 
2°83 





354 Booru—The Inhabitants of Tower Hamlets (School [June, 


) 
Table of Sections and Classes, 





Divided into Sections according to Character of Employment of Heads of Families. 


More or less Dependent. 2 
Heads ve 


; eh. married Per- 
Section. Description. a ; Children | Young | Men Total. conan 
Families. | Wives. Persons, 
—15. | 15—90, Jover 20. 
Married Men. 
Labour .... 1| Lowest class, loafers, &c..... 224 224, 43 104 gI 716| 0°65 
2| Casual day-to-day labour.... 673 673 | 1,215 3021 350] 3,213] 2°91 
8] Irregular labour  .%..3....04.... 492 492 974 240} 200] 2,398] 2°18 
4| Regular work, low pay......... 688 688] 1,183 294) 279 | 3,182] 2°84 
5 ordinary pay| 2,886 | 2,886] 5,418 | 1,845} 1,171 | 13,706] 12°43 | 
6] Foremen and responsible work 558 558 | 1,037 256] 227 | 2,686] 2°39 
Artisans 7] Building trades...........0000 1,290 | 1,290) 2,445 | 604] 523 | 6,152) 5°57 
8} Furniture, wood work, &c. | 1,166 | 1,166) 2,351 582] 474] 5,739} 5°20 
9| Machinery and metals........ 819 819} 1,585 394} 332 | 3,949] 3°58 
10] Sundry artisans................00. 1,243 | 1,243] 2,326 | 5747) 504 | 5,890] 5°33 
AUDIOS IO Risasdys Meeeteee tare 1,227 | 1,227) 2,362 582} 498 | 9,896) 5°34 
12] Food preparation ................ 1,020 | 1,020] 1,943 482} 413 | 4,878] 4°42 
Locomo- 13} Railway service... 188 188 370 94, 46 916] 0°83 
tion 14) Road Service .....ccscccesscessee. 378 378 459 186] 153 1,854] 1°68 


Assistants 15] shops and refreshment houses 831 831] 1,565 386] 336 3,949] 3°58 
Other © 16} Police, soldiers, and sub-officials 441 44) 806 200] 180] 2,068} 1°87 


rages (17) 'Seamen. fii. ooh ldllicesteons B27 327 542 184] 133 1,463] 1°32 
18) Other wage earners ............ 375 375 584 146] 152} 1,682] 1°49 
Manufac- 19] Home industries,not employing 396 396 812 202] 160 1,966] 1°78 
ture,&c.20| Small employers ............00.. 648 648} 1,471 366] 262 | 3,895) 3°08 
21| Large By 2 Te ec Bey 89 89 240 60 36 514] 047 
Dealers.... 22) Street sellers, &C. ..........0 299 277| 544 136] 113 | 1,847] 122 
23] General dealers..........0.c000+. 498 498] 1,095 272] 201 | 2,064] 232%) 
24"Smallishops j.kvonciemeee sees 663 663] 1,283 318] 270 )° 3,107) bee so 
25) Large shops, employing|) 1; | 511] 1,046 | 260| 207 | 2,585] 2-29} 
ASSISLANES .......0c.ccoeereeee : 
Refresh- 26] Coffee and boarding houses 46 46 109 26 19 246) 0°22] ) 
ment 27| Licensed houses  .........0.0+. 223 223 384 96 90 | 1,016) ‘o'93m 
Salaried, 28] Clerks and agents.............. 1,232 | 1,232] 2,334 | 580] 5c0o} 5,878] 5°33 
&e. 29] Subordinate professional .... 334 334, 636 158] 135 | 1,597] 1°45 
30} Professional ...........sccescceseees 25 121 256 64: 49 611] 0°56 
No work 31) Ill and no occupation ........ 59 59 123 32 24 297 | 0°27 
32) Independent ........c00.-sssnseee IO1 101 136 34: 41 413} 0°37 


Total of | male heads of families _ .,..|(20,024) 





Females, 
33] Semi-domestic employment} 651 | — 986 | 244) — 1,881} 171} 
Das OT eRe etn, Biles Bee 484 , — 905 178], — 1,367| 1°24 
35] Small trades. ...........csceseeeee: 184 — 263 66}, — 513] 0°46 
36] Employingand professional]. 56 — 142 28] — 196] 0°18 
BLP PUPPOLbOd Se even.b.c0.5.2ssensesolneece 146 | — 216 54] — A16| 0°38} 
38} Independent ..0.........5-0sse0e0.. 105 — 150 38) — 293} 027 ]| 
Total of | female heads of families ....| (1,626) 
39] Other adult women ............ — — = —_ — 9,892 | 8°97 


Total population “.........000. 21,650 ]20,024 | 40,439 |10,117]8,199 110,321 |100'00 | 








1887.] Board Division), their Condition and Occupations. 355 


iF ILE EnpD Op Town. 


Divided into Classes according to Means and Position of Heads of Families. 











A. B. C. D. E. Ee G. H. 
|. Section. Lowest yee Irregular | Regular Regular aa Lower Upper Total. 
Class. | y ety P bas Poor. Minimum. | Ordinary. me Middle. Middle. 
i 4716 — — — — = — —— 416 
2 —— 3,213 — — Fae <i oe —- 35213 
3 _ 575 1,623 —_—- 200 — — = 25398 
-L — —_ — 3,132 as —— —_ _ 35832 
5 — 54 — 2,508 | 11,144 aa — — 13,706 
6 — -— — — — 2,636 — — 2,636 
i — 369 492 738 | 4,245 308 os a 6,152 
8 — 287 344 746 | 3,960 402 -- — 55739» 
9 — 118 142 288 2,848 | 583 — ~- 39949 
10 oo 154 416 417 2,600 | 2,803 — — 5,890 
LT — 59 58 1,297 33834 648 — — 5,896 
12 — 98 368 368 4,044. — — 4 4,878 
13 — 11 — 49 514 | 3842 — — 916 
14 . — 62 —_ 380 1,412 = = — 1,854 
15 = 76 as 331 | 3,542 ia 5 y 33949 
16 — 39 — 174 1,855 — — — 2,068 
17 — 28 124 — I30t — —_ — 1,463 
18 — 31 69 69 Pa 292 —- — 1,632 
19 — 117 378 — 1,471 -—— — — 1,966 
20 —— — —_ 66 694. 1,552 951 132 39395 
21 — — — —_ — — 259 257 514 
— 22 123 124 582 —_ 518 oS — — 1,347 
23 = 46 312 = 1,755 va 451 a 2,564, 
24 — 32 = 126 25390 480 169 — 3,197 
25 — — < — — — 1,267 1,268 25535 
26 — — —- f — 5 74 157 ~— 2.4.6 
27 — — = — 20 173 539 284 1,016 
28 — 29 175 292 1,880 2,272 940 290 5,878 
29 7 rs. we ha a " 1,597 a 1,597 
30 — — — =< — 611 611 
31. — 171 126 — —- — - — 297 
32 — ao Sos = 413 —- 413 
33 — 572 1,024. — 285 — — — 1,881 
34 — 371 — 693 303 — — _- 1,367 
35 — 104 46 ets 256 — — — 513 
36 — = 7 —f eam — 196 _ 196 
37 — 42 — 83 291 — — 7 416 
38 — _ 5) — - — 293 | — 293 
39 83 666 637 1,170 5,160 1,181 415 280 9,892 
| Total...) 922 7,448 6,946 | 13,004 | 57,718 | 18,216 | 4,945 3,122 | 110,321 


| Per cnt.| 0°83 6°75 6°30 i720 52°32 11°98 7°20 2°83 I00°00 


396 Bootu—The Inhabitants of Tower Hamlets (School [June, 
Table of Sections and 


Divided into Sections according to Character of Employment of Heads of Families. 











More or less Dependent. Un- 
: A tends married Per- 
Section. Description. eh Children | Young | Men Total. contatel 
Families. | Wives. Persons, 
—15. | 15—90, J over 20. 
Married Men. 
Labour.... 1| Lowest class, loafers, &c..... 433 425 89 254) 332] 1,533] o'g2 
2} Casual day-to-day labour....| 2,705 | 2,652] 5,315 | 1,184] t,o19| 12,875) 7°74 
3] Irregular labour | ...0..0....4.. 952 933] 1,876 418 359| 4,088] 2°73 | 
4) Regular work, low pay........ 2,847 | 2,792] 5,445 | 1,214] 1,072] 18,870] 8°03 
D eS ordinary pay! 3421 | 3,355] 6,921 | 1,543] 1,288] 16,528] 9°93 
6] Foremen and responsible work | 15297 1,272] 2,676 584. 488] 6,317] 3°80 
Artisans.... 7] Building trades..........c00 2,537 | 2,487] 5,294 | 1,180} 956] 12,454] 7°48 
8| Furniture, wood work, &c. | 2,024 | 1,985] 4,335 966} 762] 10,072] 6°06 
9} Machinery and metals........ 2,908 | 2,851] 5,933 | 1,822} 1,095| 14,109] 8°48 
10) Sundry artisans........0.2)...4.. 1,349 }.1,823] 2,804 625} 508] 6,609} 3°97 
LL Mpa lt ees cc ossc Weosterereseees tet 449 764} 1,617 360] 294] 3,814] 2°29} 
12] Food preparation ............0.+. 505 495} 1,025 229] 190] 2,444) 147] 
Locomo- 138] Railway service... 463 748 | 1,600 357] 288} 3,756] 2°26 
tion 14) Road service ...........cccssesees 289 284 556 125} 108] 1,862] o82 
Assistants 15] Shops and refreshment houses 625 613) 1,267 283 235° 3,023 | \1°82 
Other 16} Police, soldiers, and sub-officials 611 599} 1,284 286 229| 38,009] 1°81 
wages (17|Seamoen 2.22.2... c.cscensesesesssess 1,291 | 1,266} 2,193 488] 486| 5,724) 3°44 
18] Other wage earners ............ 479 470 678 152 180} 1,959| 11808 
Manufac- 19/Homeindustriesnotemploying| 354 B47) 4727 163] 133] 1,724) 1°03 
ture, &c. 20} Small employers. ............... 427 | 419 945 211 160+ ~~ 2,162) “1-26 
21| Large Sate ett) Sia is S3i\| Pee 172 39 a1 407] 0°25 
Dealers.... 22} Street sellers, &c. ...........000 259 254} 542 121 98} 1,274] o77 
23] General dealers..............0064 183 180} 349 78 69 859} o'62 
24) Small shops... 1,059 | 1,039] 1,721 383] 399| 4,601] 2°76] 
2 ccatantte et] 469 | 460] vogz | 288] 176] 2,880] 1°43 
Refresh- 26] Coffee and boarding houses 124 119 234 52 46 572] 0°34 
ment 27| Licensed houses  ......0....000. 219 | 215 522 aby; 82} 1,155] 0°69 
Salaried, 28] Clerks and agents................ 1,411 | 1,383] 2,830 631] 531} 6,786] 4°08 
&e. 29| Subordinate professional... 583 572| 1,176 262 220| 2,818] 1°69 
30) Professional | ....:s..0ccceccesusetese 230 226 486 109 847} 1,138] 0°68 
No work 31) Ill and no occupation ........ 154 15L | ais 70 59 747| 0°48 
Szldndepencent ......3. 2. 107 105] © 172 38 40 462} 0°28 


Total of | male heads of families ........ (31,474) 


Females. 
33] Semi-domestic employment} 1,030 — 1,552 346) — 2,928} 1°76 
SAMI TOR Wee. Mey eto BScacofretcle nae, 350 — B23 117} — 989} o's9 fm 
BH SMALL GEASS |... .0élsensies-ndeecs 314. — 505 113) — 932] 056] 
86| Employing and sane a 55 — 94 217 — 170} e160 
YAM ca 68.1096, 50 DER aa las — 329 744 — 616} 0°39 Fa 
38} Independent .............s0ssrse0 164 — 19! 434 — 398} 0°24 


Total of | female heads of families ....| (2,126) | | ie 
39] Other adult women ............ — — — — — 9,784) 5°88 | 


a fc ff a | | 
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Divided into Classes according to Means and Position of Heads of Families. 





A. B: C. D. K. F. G. H. 
Section. | Lowest Casual | trregular | Regular | Regular Rebel Lower Upper Total. 
Class. | very Poor,| Poor-* | Minimum. | Ordinary. Labour, | Middle. | Middle. 
1 1,533 ay z 5 = ea “e = 1,533 
2 — 12,875 ae ae = a ae mene 2,875 
3 — 1,130 2,823 ae 585 ae — ae 45538 
A — — a 13,370 — — = —_ 13,370 
5 eg 131 i 2,562 | 13,835 5 mor = 16,528 
Boe Seep ie ups | Beer epy it A aE) EE ae 
7 — L050" (os, 066 1,950 4,554 834: — _ 12,454 
8 — 830 466 1,700 pan 675 — — 10,072 
9 — A465 783 1,452 10,284 1,125 — — 14,109 
10 oS 246 445 445 3,284 2,189 — ad 6,609 
11 — 350 624 624, 179 3 443 a — 3,814 
12 — 108 186 186 1,964 — — _ 254.44. 
13 — 46 — 80 15517 2,113 —- = 3,756 
14 — 73 oe 410 879 — — -— 1,362 
15 — 84, — 146 25793 —_ — _ 3,023 
16 — 84, — 147 2,778 — — — 3,009 
17 — 159 280 — 5,285 — — -= 8,924. 
18 55 47 48 1,809 — ane — 1,959me 
19 — 153 480 — 1,091 — — — 15724 
20 — _- — — 454 975 597 136 2,162 
21 — : a i a ae og 204. 203 407 
22 103 104: 453 — 614 — — — 1,274 
q 23 cm 26 175 rT, 527 ve 131 — 859 
24, — 54 27 409 2,145 1,398 568 — 4,601 
25 En cn a ee — — 1,190 | 1,190 25380 
26 - — = 12 40 234: 286 Pe 572 
27 — ae = 44 191 595 325 1,155 
28 — 75 163 611 2,864 1,832 1,018 223 6,786 
929 a sags — — — — 2,813 pe 7,013 
30 — — — _— — — — 1,138 1,138 
31 _ 273 474 =: He sc - = 747 
32 — = a a — Ai 462 hae 462 
33 —- 1,084 1,Ey7 — 667 — — — 2,928 
34: — 306 — 439 244 —_ = = 989 
35 — 288 167 168 309 os aa a 932 
36 — — — — a a 170 — 170 
37 4 rhode 48 493 as _ — 616 
38 — _ = r = + 398 a 398 
39 103 1,260 630 1,550 45364 1,145 530 202 9,784 
Total....| 1,739 | 21,884 | 10,756 | 26,857 | 74,307 | 19,471 8,962 | 3,417 | 166,393 
Perecnt.| 1°03 12°84 6°45 15°81 | 44°69 11°76 5°38 2°04 100°00 
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V.—Description by Districts. 


The Tower Hamlets School Board Division comprises five 
registration districts or unions, viz., Whitechapel, St. George’s- 
in-the-Hast, Stepney, Mile End Old Town, and Poplar. 

Whitechapel Union lies along the city boundary from the Tower 
to Norton Folgate, and includes the sub-districts of Spitalfields, 
Mile End New Town, Whitechapel, Goodman’s Fields, and Aldgate. 
It has a population estimated to amount at the present time to 
76,000, of whom nearly two-fifths appear to be Jews. There are 
no factories of any importance in the district.: The manufacturing 
industries, including a remnant of the old Spitalfields silk weaving, 
are carried on in the homes or in the ‘‘ home workshops,” which 
I describe later on. There has been of recent years a great 
change in this district by the demolition of bad property. There 
are still vile spots containing dwellings absolutely unfit for human 
use, but quite enough has been written by others on this subject. 
A sure and steady improvement in this respect is taking place. 
Much has been done; the railways have cleared some parts, the 
Board of Works other parts. The transformation goes slowly on, 
handsome new blocks of buildings occupying the sites of former 
slums; the old residents are scattered, and, though they carry 
contamination with them wherever they may go, they never again 
create (so testimony has it) such hotbeds of vice, misery, and 
disease as those from which they have been ousted. Many people 
must have altogether left the district, as the population showed a 
decrease of 5,000 between 1871 and 1881; but with the com- 
pletion of the new buildings the numbers have again reached 
the level of 1871. Probably few of those who leave return; but 
it may be doubted whether those whose houses are pulled. down 
are the ones to leave the neighbourhood. It is not possible to 
say exactly how an ebb and flow of population works. It may 
be the expression in large of much individual hardship; but I 
am more inclined to suppose that pulling down <A’s house drives 
him into B’s quarters, and that B goes elsewhere to his great 
benefit; when the new buildings are ready they do not attract B 
back again, but draw their tenants from the surrounding streets, 
getting tenants of the stamp of A or B, according to the accom- 
modation they offer; the vacant places are then taken by quite 
new comers (mostly poor foreigners in Whitechapel), or by the 
natural increase in the population. The clearances have been 
principally confined to Whitechapel and St. George’s, the re- 
building almost entirely to Whitechapel. 

St. George’s-in-the-Hast, consisting of the sub-districts of 
St. Mary, St. Paul, and St. John, includes the London Docks, 
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but is hemmed in on the river side, and cut off from the Katherine 
Docks by Wapping, which ‘is counted as part of Stepney Union. 
lis population was 48,052 in 1871, and fell (owing to demolition) to 
47,157 in 188]. The demolitions have continued, some very bad 
quarters having been cleared; but little rebuilding has been done, 
and I estimate the present numbers at 45,500. 

Stepney, consisting of the sub-districts of Limehouse, Ratcliff, 
and Shadwell (including Wapping), has nearly two miles of river 
frontage, and is intersected by the Regent’s canal. Its population 
was 57,690 in 1871, 58,543 in 1881, and if it has increased since 
1881 in the same proportion as the school children, must now 
be 62,000.! 

Mile End Old Town is divided into Eastern and Western 
sub-districts. Its population was 93,152 in 1871, 105,613 in 1881, 
and may now be estimated at 112,000. The Western district 
includes a long tongue running in between Whitechapel and 
St. George’s-in-the-Hast, to the north of the Commercial Road, and 
containing a semi-Jewish population similar to that of Whitechapel. 
Even here the old part ends with the New Road, and all the rest 
of Mile End Old Town has few, if any, traces of antiquity left 
except its name. Its streets, even the narrowest, look comparatively 
wide to anyone who has been exploring Whitechapel; the air is 
fresh, and the squares and other open spaces are frequent. 


Poplar consists of the subdivisions of Bow, Bromley, and 
Poplar. Bow includes Old Ford, and Poplar itself includes 
Blackwall and the Isle of Dogs. In all, it is a vast township, built, 
much of it, on low marshy land, bounded on the east by the river 
Lea, and on the south by a great bend of the Thames. The melan- 
choly Isle of Dogs has been transformed into an isle of docks. 
In the north-west corner a large space, extending into the 
Hackney division, has been turned to good account in forming 
Victoria Park. In North Bow and other outlying parts there 
is a great deal of jerry building: desolate looking streets spring 
into existence, and fall into decay with startling rapidity, and 
are only made habitable by successive waves of occupation; 
anything will do so that the house be run up; any tenant will 
do who will give the house a start by burning a little coal in it; 
the first tenants come and go, till one by one the houses find 
permanent occupants, and the street settles down to respectability 
and rents rise; or a street may go wrong and get into such a 
position that no course short of entire destruction seems possible. 

Among the early troubles of these streets are fevers, resulting, 
it is said, from the foul rubbish with which the hollow land has 


1 This seems an improbable increase, and needs confirmation. It would imply 
greater crowding, as there has been little new building. 
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been levelled. The district has had many troubles to live down, 
and is living them down with much steady courage. 


Comparison of the different Districts included in the Tower Hamlets Division of London. . 
Table of Percentages. 










































































Sections. Whitechapel. St. eorre rity Stepney. ae wear} Poplar. Tee Ny 
1 Lowest class .... 2°85 1°64 Ppa 0°65 0°92 1°28 
2 Casual 4°12 ( 9°50 10°90 erzrod 7°74 6°69 
3 Irregular - 1:99 | 5°88 3°34: 2°18 2°73 2°86 
4 Regular, 5 é . canal 
te aa Sligi6s 2% ,6412 43%gg62) SM a7d 7°84) 39-03 J 8°08 |, 9.8.) 5°09) 
5 Regular || 5 8:63 12° 14-76 12" 9:93 “3 
ordinary | 354 i i 
6 Foremen 0°83 3°19 4°91 2°39 3°80 3°07 
7 Building...) 2 1:80 2°83 4°18 5°57 7°48 5°21 
8 Woodwork | $] ag. Posie 2 Sask sas te ak B20! Ge! G06 | 4°87 — 
9Ironwork ( £ out 1-23|'1 52 2°04 7. a 5:90|'7 “| 3°58 Bees 8°48 |19 49 5159 
10 Sundry ....j 4 415 3°83 3°54 ee 3°97 4°26 
DID Yess Gee. s.tess ec : 18°23) __. TO-341"5,. 1:29 RISA ra Zoo | a 6'2 
12 Food, &¢. sess. 2484) ee1|t5 on} 4°68) © 23{ 1-94) 9 764 Ayes 764 ay 9 634 oe 
13 Railway ............ 0°68 O54 0°52 0°83 2°26 1°26 
14 Roads................ 0°90 0°88 0°66 1°68 0°82 1°02 
15 Shop assistants 1°54 1°45 1°50 3°58 1°82 2128 
16 Sub-officials .... 151 0°30 1:74 1°87 1°81 1°62 
17 Seamen ............ 0°18 2°86 2°77 132 3°44. O'25 9 
18 Other wage ..... 0°52 0°88 0°72 1°49 118 1°05 
19 Home industry 1°66 133 1°60 1°78 1:03 1°49 
20Smallemployers 5°31 C56 1:98 3°08 1°30 249% 
21 Large ,, 0°61 0°30 0°39 0°47 0°25 0°38 
22 Street sellers .... 3°87 23 1:42 122 0°77 I°st @ 
23 General dealers 4:05 1°20 0°57 cae 0°52 1°60 
24 Small shops .... 4°23 4°80 2°80 2°89 2°76 3°24 
20 duarge 47-0 2s. 2°45 1°68 2°17 2°29 1:43 1°93 | 
26 Coffee houses.... O:67115 0°78 0°68 0°22 0°34 0°46 | 
27 Licensed ,, _.... 1:02 1°18 1:26 0°93 0°69 0°93 
28 Clerks, &c......... 1°84 77 3°42 5°33 4:08 3°70 
29 Sub-professional 0°59 0°44. 1°34 145 1°69 1°29 
30 Professional .... 0°25 0°20 0°66 0°56 0°68 0°53 
S34 WL Cas arvace se 0°60 0°31 0°28 0°27 0°45 0°39, 
32 Independent .... 0°06 O22 0°21 0°37 0°28 0°25 
Females. ! 
33 Semi-domestic 1°50 2°92 1:56 Cyt 1°76 1°99 
34 Dress i.eii2....00c00. 0°64: 1°49 0°90 i224 0°59 0°88 
5 Lrades jf sis.. sees 0°66 O'gI 0°59 0°46 0°56 0°59 
36 Employing........ 011 0°16 0:06 0°18 0°10 O12 
37 Supported ........ 0°44. 0°24 — 0°46 0°38 0°37 0°38 
38 Independent .... 0°09 0°05 0°21 a°27 0°24: 0°20 
petals Cae 8:46 7°20 7-46 8:97 B88) 7°38) 
100°00 100°00 100°00 100°00 100-00 100°00 | 
Total population....| 73,518 44,582 62,063 TYO,021 166,393 456,877 
5 
peome iniyatai 243 462 679 2,385 4097 
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I have thought best not to burthen this table with the actual 
numbers in addition to the percentages, but have given the totals 
to which the percentages apply. ) 

The districts are very unequal in the numbers of their inhabi- 
tants, and still more so in area, nor are they less so in the 
character of the population. I cannot hope to make the rows of 
figures in this table as luminous and picturesque to every eye as 
they are to mine, and yet I am not content without making an 
attempt to do so. Each district has its character: in Whitechapel 
are to be found most of the common lodging houses accommodating 
the strange bed-fellows whom misfortune brings together, and lower 
still there are the streets of furnished rooms and houses where 
stairways and corners are occupied by those without any other 
shelter. Whitechapel is Tom Tiddler’s ground, the Hldorado of the 
Hast, a gathering together of poor fortune seekers: its streets are 
full of buying and selling, the poor living on the poor. Here just 
outside the old city walls have always lived the Jews, and here 
they are now in thousands, both old established and new comers, 
seeking their livelihood under conditions which seem to suit 
them, on the middle ground between civilisation and barbarism. 

Of the population of Whitechapel 183 per cent. appear as 
employed in making clothes, 6} per cent. in cigar making and 
food preparation, 8 per cent. are street sellers and general dealers, 
and 51 per cent. are small employers, mostly of the poor ‘‘ sweater ” 
type. All these are employments of the Jews. 

Stepney on the other hand has few, if any, of these—only 
71 per cent. all told against 38 per cent. in Whitechapel. Stepney 
is essentially the abode of labour: here the casual labourers 
reach their maximum of nearly 11 per cent. of the population, 
and have their homes in a mass of squalid streets and courts; 
and here are to be found also the largest proportions of regularly 
paid labour, viz., 24% per cent. of the population. In all, nearly 
39 per cent. of the population of Stepney are counted in the five 
sections of labour against only about 18 per cent. so counted in 
Whitechapel. | 

Midway between Whitechapel and Stepney, in character as 
well as geographically, comes St. George’s-in-the-Hast. Doubtless a 
line might be drawn which would fairly divide the population of 
St. George’s into two portions, the one side falling naturally with 
Stepney and the docks, the other side with Whitechapel and the 
Jewish quarters. The makers of clothes, 181 per cent. in White- 
chapel, become 103 per cent. in St. George’s, and fall away to 
11 per cent. in Stepney. The preparers of food and tobacco, 
61 per cent. in Whitechapel, become 4# per cent. in St. George’s, 
and drop to about 2 per cent. in Stepney. On the other hand, the 
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casual labourers, who are 11 per cent. in Stepney, stand at 9} 
per cent. in St. George’s, and fall away to 4 per cent. in White- 
chapel; and so also with the other classes of labour, except those 
with irregular pay, who seem to bear a larger proportion to the 
population in St. George’s than anywhere else. On the whole, it 
may be said that St. George’s shares in the poor characteristics of 
both her neighbours, and is more entirely poverty stricken than 
either. 

Passing from Whitechapel to Mile End Old Town we more 
quickly get rid of the foreign element, but it is to be found, as 
already described, in the westernmost angle or tongue. 

Mile End Old Town does not lend itself to sensational descrip- 
tion of any kind.” It contains very much that is quietly respectable, 
and very little extreme poverty; the remark “nothing to be called 
“‘ poverty here” occurs continually on my notes for the streets 
of this district. The sections which reach their maximum here 
are shop assistants, clerks, subordinate officials, and persons of 
independent means; and wherever the proportion runs excep- 
tionally high, it is always on the side of respectability. The small 
employers in this district, who are numerous, are not usually 
of the sweater class, but master builders, painters, &c., employing 
a few hands; and throughout it is true that not only are there 
fewer of the poor trades, but such as there are are better off. 

Poplar is too large a district, and too various, to be properly 
treated as one; it is however a single registration district. It 
contains, taken together, a fair contingent of labour, the largest 
proportion of artisans, the largest proportion of railway servants, 
of seamen, and of the professional classes; in clerks it stands 
next to Mile End. Its poor consist largely of those in regular 
employment at a low wage (Section 4), of whom nearly two-thirds 
out of all Tower Hamlets live in Poplar. It contains by far the 
largest percentage of the artisan class, who increase in numbers 
as we go eastwards. In Whitechapel (excluding dress and food) 
they are gj per cent., in St. George’s 11} per cent., in Stepney 
they are 19 per cent., in Mile End (lying parallel to Stepney) they 
are 19¢ per cent., while in Poplar they account for 26 per cent. 
of the population. 


2 Mile End is remarkable, however, for the number of brothels to be found 
amongst its otherwise respectable streets. These houses probably seek a quiet 
neighbourhood, and draw their supporters from large areas. The characteristic 
forms of East End prostitution are more rough and ready, and are exhibited to an 
astonishing extent in Stepney and Poplar. Vice is said to be more bestial still in 
Whitechapel, and St. George’s is very bad in its own way. 

On the whole the part played by prostitution socially and economically in some 
very poor districts, and among people none of whom are other than poor, is greater 
than would be generally supposed. 
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VI.—Special Subjects. 


The subjects which claim special treatment in connection with 
this district are :— 


(1.) Employment at the docks. 

(2.) The Jewish settlement and immigration. 
(3.) The “ Sweating” system and middle men. 
(4.) Working women. 

(5.) The unemployed. 


The two last are questions common to the whole of London. 

It would not be possible to deal adequately with these subjects 
here; each would be enough in itself for a whole paper, and I shall 
content myself with indicating the position of each in connection 
with my subject. 


(1.) Employment at the Docks——The docks situated in Tower 
Hamlets are the London and St. Katherine’s, Hast and West India, 
and the Millwall. The Victoria and Albert, and the Tilbury, 
though they are owned and managed by the London and St. 
Katherine’s and the Hast India Docks respectively, do not draw 
their labour mainly from this district; and while the opening of 
these docks has diminished the amount of employment offered, 
more especially by the East and West India Docks, I am informed 
there has been no great attempt on the part of the dock labourers 
to follow the work down river by changing their homes. These 
outlying docks seem to have largely drawn fresh labour from 
outside. The character of the men employed, and of their work, 
may not be greatly different from that of the other docks, but it is 
probable that the new docks afford more constant work, as there 
is less money to be picked up out of odd jobs, charity, and the 
work of the wives, than in our district. Some of the regular 
men employed in the outlying docks are to be found living in the 
Poplar district; stevedores go down to their work by train 
wherever work offers, and some casuals will go down when these 
docks are busy, living temporarily in the neighbourhood while the 
work lasts. But I believe most of the men employed in them 
have their homes near, and I cannot count these docks as drawing 
largely on the casual labour supply of the Tower Hamlets. 

The system of employment in the London and St. Katherine’s 
Docks is somewhat different from that of the Hast and West India 
Docks, but the results as to the labour employed are substantially 
the same. In these docks there are three grades of employés; 
first, the labour foremen, samplers, permanent labourers (acting 
frequently as gangers), numbering, with the police, about 500 in 
each dock ; secondly, labourers, who by regular work or preference 
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gain a constant low wage, of whom there may be goo in the 
London and St. Katherine’s, and 500 in the Hast and West India; 
thirdly, true casuals, of whom the numbers employed vary from — 
500 to about 3,000 in the London and St. Katherine’s, and perhaps 
200 to 2,000 in the Hast and West India. 

In the Hast and West India Docks the foremen class are always 

weekly wage earners, not paid for overtime ; while the labourers are 
paid at the rate of 5d. an hour, with a plus on the amount of work 
done. : 
In the London and St. Katherine’s two systems are employed, 
the work being done partly by day work at 5d. an hour, and 
partly by contract piece work, for which the labourers are 
supposed to get 6d. an hour. The foremen in the first case 
receive definite wages, and in the other act as independent labour 
contractors; the true casuals in both supplement the regular and 
preferred labourers, and for the most part show varying degrees of 
unfitness, either in lack of strength and dexterity, or want of 
persistency, or in general untrustworthiness. On this point all the 
dock companies agree, that they lose heavily on casually employed 
labour, and regret the irregularity of their trade, which seems to 
make the employment of it inevitable. 

In the Millwall Docks the whole work is done by contract: 
the labour contractors employ gangs of permanent men guaranteed 
21s. per week, and said to average 32s. all the year round. These 
strictly permanent men, with the police, &c., amount to about 250. 
The other hands above the casual level, who may number about 
1,000, though irregularly employed, get fairly constant employment 
on the whole, shifting from contractor to contractor according to 
the work offering. For both regular and irregular it is piece work, 
pretty well paid, and, in the case of timber, needing special training. 
These men therefore are different in their characteristics from 
those employed in the other docks, resembling in some ways the 
stevedores. As might be expected, the labour contractors of the 
Millwall Docks lose heavily when forced to employ true casuals. 
They reckon that a gang of casuals at grain work can only do one- 
fourth of the work done by a permanent gang in the same time. 

A general characteristic of dock labour is the extreme 
irregularity of hours: the substitution of steamers for sailing 
vessels is said to have increased this irregularity, though it has 
diminished the fluctuations of employment according to the 
seasons of the year or changes of the wind. 

The keen competition between the dock companies and the 
exigencies of steamship management compel them to discharge 
immediately and rapidly : therefore a gang of labourers will some- 
times work twenty-four hours on end, with short intervals for 
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food; while at other times men will be employed only two or three 
hours in the day. It need hardly be pointed out that the alterna- 
tion of over-work and enforced leisure is not favourable to moral 
or physical health. 

The total maximum employment afforded by these three docks 
for casual men will never much exceed 6,000, the minimum falling 
as low as 1,500 or 1,000. With this amount of employment must be 
compared the 10,000 men who are counted as chiefly depending 
upon it for their week’s income.’ 

(2.) The Jewish Settlement and Immigration.—The Jews are to 
be found scattered over the larger part of the Tower Hamlets 
district, but are concentrated in great numbers in Whitechapel, and 
the adjoining portions of St. George’s-in-the-Hast and Mile End. 
The total number is a disputed point. An estimate, working from 
the statistics of Jewish burials, makes the number of Jews in all 
London about 50,000, and places 34,000 of these in the Hast End.* 
These figures depend on the death-rate, which is assumed as 23 per 
1,000 for the whole of London, and 25 per 1,000 for the Hast End. 
The best estimate I can make myself gives a total of fully 40,000 
Jews in the Tower Hamlets; and as Bethnal Green must contain a 
considerable number, I get about 45,000 as the total of Hast Hnd 
Jews. I do not wish to fly in the face of the estimates given above, 
but I question whether the assumed death-rate can be taken as 
conclusive in a population so largely and recently recruited by 
immigration, and hence not necessarily containing its due propor- 
tion of different ages. I lay some stress on this point, because 
arguments and inferences have been drawn from a comparison 
between the numbers of poor Jews relieved, and the total number 
of the community, and between the infant and adult mortality, 
which would be erroneous if what I suppose is true, viz., that the 
adult deaths are below the normal rate, and the total population 
is greater than supposed. 

It is not difficult to recognise the Jews; the School Board 
visitors know them well. They congregate together; whole blocks 
of buildings and whole streets are recognised as theirs; in other 
streets they may count as half the population, and then again 
there are those that are scattered. To form my estimate of the 


3 The maximum and minimum of employment at these docks is not the 
addition of the figures for each dock separately, as one dock may be busy when 
another is slack. 

4 Jewish deaths in 1886 :— 


Burial Society’s return 1,047 


London ; 
i" others estimated .......... 109 





. 1,156 at 23 per 1,000 = 50,261 
East End separately .ssseooror Ferre 850 5,25 = 34,000 
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numbers I have classified the streets, and taking the inhabitants as 
all Jews where Jews prevail, and half Jews for the mixed streets, 
and omitting altogether those who are to be found scattered 
among the Christians, I have obtained a proportion of families 
which indicate a population of over 40,000.° 

If I am right on this point, the other facts fall into their places; 
and to this point I venture to think further inquiry should first 
be directed. Meanwhile I can only give what I have seen and 
heard on the subject for what it may be worth. 

The Jews living in this district, whatever their number may be, 
are divided by nationality as well as by trades, and the divisions 
are strongly marked by language, by character, and by the locality 
in which the various sections live. By forms of religion also they 
are separated into two main bodies; one called “Spanish” (though 
little or nothing of Spanish nationality remains), whose numbers 
are small, but who have a complete organisation of their own; the 
other usually called “German,” and represented by the United 
Synagogue, and the Jewish Board of Guardians, There are few 
Jews of essentially German birth in London, though there are 
many who speak German as their native tongue. The two 
principal nationalities are Dutch and Poles. The Dutch may 
belong to either the Spanish or German Synagogue, the Poles all 
belong to the United (German) Synagogue. The Poles may be 
divided into German (including Austrian) and Russian Poles, 
according to the part of the old kingdom of Poland from which 
they come. The languages spoken by the foreign Jews are Dutch, 
German, and a patois made up of a Polish-German and Hebrew, 
which forms a common tongue for the whole Polish body. In 
addition there are the English Jews, those whose families have 
been long settled here, and whose language and ways are English. 

The English Jews are mostly well-to-do, or at least above the 
line of poverty; their employments are of many kinds, and they 
are in no way peculiar to the Hast End of London. The Dutch 
are also old established, and not very poor; they live in Spital- 
fields, and their principal employment is cigar making. The 


5 The numbers shown by this estimate are— 
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including Bethnal Green, the number of East End Jews will be fully 45,000. 

If I had foreseen that it would have been useful, I could have classified the 
Jews throughout separately: unfortunately I did not do so, and thus have bcen 
obliged to fall back on a classification by streets, to show their numbers and con- 
dition separately from the rest of the population. 
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German speaking Jews are a mixed set, including rich, poor, and 
very poor; old established, and new comers; and they are of many 
occupations: bread bakers, sugar refiners, shoemakers, tailors 
(more of these than anything else), and dealers in clothes, 
furniture makers and dealers in furniture, street sellers and 
general dealers, small employers, shop keepers, importers, and 
wholesale dealers. They are a striving, hardworking set of 
people, and, on the whole, prosper. I do not know that it is 
possible to draw a distinct line between these and the Russian 
Poles. It may be that each portion of old Poland yields much the 
same material, and that the division made between German and 
Polish Jews depends rather on the degree of poverty and ignorance 
than on any question of origin. Nevertheless the “Russian Poles” 
are recognised as a separate, and now very large, section of the 
Hast End population. Most of them are employed in cheap 
tailoring. They arrive destitute, often without the knowledge 
of any trade, and for a long time they know no language but 
their own; they naturally resort to the quarters already occupied 
by those speaking the same language, and perhaps hailing from 
the same districts abroad, or connected by relationship or acquaint- 
ance. Their compatriots are hardly better off than themselves, 
and can only share with the new comers their wretched accom- 
modation and ill paid work. The result is an aggravation of 
every evil; the condition of the houses becomes indescribable, and 
the slavery of the sweating system is intensified. 

The numbers now arriving are less than they have been, but 
certain districts are overrun, and the effect has been to flood many 
established trades with unhealthy cheap labour. Miserably desti- 
tute themselves, they also increase the destitution of their own 
people, and of our own people. The Jewish Board are fully 
cognisant of this deplorable state of things, and have made great 
exertions to check the influx, and to send back, or send further, 
those who come; the great weight of the evil falls on them and on 
their people. 

The poor Jews rarely apply to our guardians, except for medical 
relief, and the Charity Organization Society hands over to the 
Board all Jewish cases. 

The total amount given in one form or other by rich Jews to 
their poor brethren is very large, and it is worthy of serious 
consideration (both by Jew and Christian) whether such bounty 
does not tend to increase the numbers of those it aids to live, with- 
out permanently benefitting them at all. It must however be said 
that many of the Jewish endowments are provided to maintain the 
religious observances and position of the poorer members of the 
synagogues, and for education. Of actual relief most passes 
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through the hands of the Jewish Board of Guardians, a very 
carefully managed charitable institution, combining in itself various 
forms of relief and organised charity, with functions very different 
from those of our poor law authorities. 

The numbers receiving relief last year at the hands of the 
Board were very large (14,000), but were swollen by the excep- 
tional state of things connected with the Mansion House fund,° and 
the total expended in relief, though a large sum (11,000/.), is not 
very much among so many. It is hardly reasonable to count as a 
pauper every poor Jew who receives some assistance. 

These foreign Jews are straight from the pressure of grinding 
despotism; some may add nihilism and the bitterest kind of 
socialistic theories to very. filthy habits; but the meek and patient 
endurance with which they live their hard lives, and their ready 
obedience to the law, do not suggest any immediate fear of violent 
revolutionary activity on their part. They seem capable of 
improvement, and so far have improved. It may take them 
‘‘ several years to get washed,” but if we compare the new comers 
with those of the same race who have been settled here some 
time, the change is very marked. The streets in which the former 
herd on arrival become more foul than ever before, but those 
occupied by the latter are quiet and orderly.’ 

The Jewish wives of every grade seldom work for money; they 
attend to cooking and household duties, and seem to be careful 
housewives. 

All round these people have the characteristics of their race, 
good and bad; laborious and frugal to a fault; well schooled in 
the science of how to live on next to nothing, rising early and 
working late, they, as their numbers increase, elbow out their less 
thrifty gentile fellow workers. They show strong family affection, 
and the bond of race and clan creates exclusiveness. 

Whether such people ought to be refused settlement in England 
I will not attempt to say. The nation, as a whole, probably does 
not lose by them; they produce more than they consume. But 
other considerations are involved, and at any rate the immediate 
hardship on those whose earnings are depressed is very great. 


6 IT am informed that the first quarter of 1887 shows a very marked diminu- 
tion in numbers of new cases compared to 1886 :— 
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7 It is said that this process of improvement can no longer be counted on; 
that those who arrive now find familiar surroundings here, coming from a Ghetto 
to a Ghetto, and will retain and perpetuate here the habits of Russian frontier 
life. It is thought that we may hope to assimilate those already here, but not an 
unlimited number. 
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As to poverty, the results of a classification of the streets show 
roughly that out of over 40,000 about 15,000 may be called quite 
poor, a further 15,000 moderately poor, and 10,000 comfortably or 
well off. 

(3.) The “ Sweating System” and Middlemen.—This is closely 
connected with the Jews, and especially the poor Jews. The 
system has its base in the character of those whose labour it 
employs. It employs those who are incapable of the disciplined 
factory system, and it is hard to see how house or home employ- 
ment could be managed successfully on any different plan. In 
boot making the boot factor gives out his materials to the middle- 
men, who are usually themselves workmen, doing the most skilled 
part of the work, and employing a few others to do the easier parts ; 
these men they teach. Hach ‘“ greener” who learns the whole 
trade strives to take the leading place and get the larger, though 
still small, pay that goes with it. Character as well as skill on the 
part of the small contractor is needed, because of the materials 
entrusted to him, and even more to secure punctuality, and to 
keep his workpeople together: to get the work finished in time is 
an important part of the middleman’s duty, and probably the wife 
assists in this. On the whole these men work hard for what they 
make. The idea that they are useless bloodsuckers is altogether 
devoid of truth, as is another idea that they are merely used as 
agents of the rich in oppressing the poor. Given a quantity of 
ignorant, poverty-stricken, unskilled men, scattered in their 
wretched homes in the purlieus of a crowded city, and what other 
plan could bring work to them at all? In tailoring the system is 
much the same, but worked on a larger scale, and there are sub- 
contractors, and even sub sub-contractors, as well as contractors. 

The system is worked in a variety of ways, but all alike result 
in long hours of work for bare subsistence. That which is most 
particularly connected with the poor Jews may be called residential. 
The master houses and feeds his two, three, or four men: he and 
his wife live in one room, the men work, eat, and sleep in another ; 
the wife cooks for all. The master gets the materials from the 
shop for which he works, and returns the finished article. He is the 
skilled man, arranges the work for the others, and does the more 
difficult parts. Slightly removed from this is the employment of 
men who sleep elsewhere but come in to work, and this extends to 
a semi-factory system more particularly described below. Another 
plan, which may be called ‘‘ home employment,” consists of giving 
work out: those who do this are essentially middlemen; they 
may, or may not, work at the trade themselves; the more work 
they undertake the less they can do of it themselves. 

Then again these different systems are mixed; some of the 
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men may reside, and some may come in to work; some part of the 
work, that done by women for instance, may be put out, and the 
rest done in the middleman’s house. 

It is a very elastic system, which adapts itself to the conditions 
of city life, to the habits of the people, and to the peculiarities of 
the various industries so worked. | 

The evils of the state of things which creates such a system, as 
well of the system which tends to perpetuate and intensify such a 
state of things, are most serious; but they are not to be touched by 
denouncing the middlemen and gibbeting them as sweaters. Nor 
is the foreign element to be debited with all the mischief. There 
seems to be a tendency against organised factory labour in London. 
Factory work, for many reasons, succeeds better in the provinces, 
and so leaves London; by leaving, it further increases the quantity 
and decreases the value of labour which seeks any kind of employ- 
ment for a living; and this is the material out of which the 
sweating system is constructed. Other causes tend in the same 
direction: it is not only foreigners who do not readily take to 
factory employment; many men prefer the greater liberty of 
working at home; they may have to work as long or longer, but 
they can keep their own hours, and can get help from their wives 
and children. The result on trade and profits of the struggle for 
work is a very cutting competition which pushes prices down, and 
probably deteriorates the quality of work; the labourer suffers, 
and it is doubtful if the consumer gains in proportion. 

Between factories proper and home work lie a class of home 
workshops: these are usually built in the yard or garden behind 
the dwelling house, sometimes connected with, and sometimes 
detached from the house. The earlier specimens to be seen are 
poor outbuildings, but those of recent construction look well 
enough. This plan seems to be on the increase, and there is no 
reason why it should not be worked in a respectable way. It is 
applicable to industries where no power machinery is needed, and 
is a great improvement on employment in city houses. 

(4.) Working Women.—In Section 39 of my table I include 
unmarried women over 20, and widows without families. 

There are some few children under school age belonging to, 
and supported by, these women, but not many who do not share 
the home of some scheduled family. 

I have little information as:to these women, and I am very 
glad to know that an inquiry into the conditions under which they 
live and work is now being undertaken by competent hands.® 


8 The factory department of the Young Women’s Christian Association has an 
inquiry on foot into the condition of life and employment of working women and 
girls. 
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Girls from school age to 20 are here passed into the sections with 
the families to which they may be supposed to belong. There are 
some servant girls under 20 and other exceptional cases in which 
young girls live independent lives, but the overwhelming majority 
of young girls in this district live at home and their earnings are 
subsidiary to those of the head of the family. I do not know to 
what extent this is also the case with the women over 20, but 
I know that young widows, scheduled here as heads of families, 
are very often to be found sharing their father’s home; I imagine 
this to be still more so with those who have no children, and 
perhaps more again with those who have never been married. 
Sisters share their brothers’ homes, and compound households are 
formed of many sorts for reasons of economy or kindness. 

I am thus inclined to believe that the women who live 
independent lonely lives, or even those who club together, women 
with women, are comparatively few; those who do so are at a 
great disadvantage compared to such as only need to make enough 
to help the common life of the home ; and it is important, if 
possible, to know what the proportion of them is. 

In my tables I assume that every class has its proportion of 
unmarried women who share its hardships or its advantages. 

As to earnings, many women are deplorably ill-paid, but it is 
noteworthy that there is not a uniform low level of pay; one 
young woman will work endless hours for less than 1s. a day, and 
even fail to get regular work at that price; while another, working 
also with her needle, may make “as much as father and mother 
“ put together,” taking her work from different shops, so that no 
one shop may know the total amount earned, and having more 
work offered than she can do. Such a case may be exceptional, but 
a great variety in rates is constantly to be noted; and I venture to 
suggest to those who are conducting the inquiry I have referred 
to, that to learn why so much more is paid to some women than 
others, or for particular sorts of female work, would be an impor- 
tant step in their inquiry. 

(5.) The Unemployed—Though no attempt is here made to 
count or classify those who are “out of work,” something may be 
done towards it if we can define what we mean by “ unemployed.” 
Tn one sense the whole of Section 1, half Section 2, and about one- 
third of Section 3 must be counted, amounting at once to 10,000 
adult men in this district; and to this number must be added a 
percentage of the artisans. These are the plentiful materials 
from which a mass meeting of the unemployed may be drawn. In 
another sense it is only those who usually have: regular work, and 
now have none, who are “ out of work.” 

As to the 2,987 adult men of our Section 1, or whatever their 
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numbers in the Tower Hamlets may be, it is not only quite certain 
that they do not really want work, but also that there is very little 
useful work for which they are fitted. Whatever the duty of 
society may be towards these men, the offer of work has been 
shown over and over again not to fulfil it; the work is either 
refused or soon dropped, and the men return to more congenial 
pursuits. Work may be of use as a test, but that is all; and the 
problem of the ‘‘unemployed” only touches those of them who, 
by standing the test, prove themselves to belong to Section 2. 

As to Section 2, with its 9,842 adults, there are weeks when 
every one is or might be at work, and other weeks when but few of 
them do a stroke; such is their life. Their position can only be 
altered for the better by a greater regularity of work, or by a 
higher scale of pay; they are not unemployed, they are badly 
employed. | 

It is much the same with most of Section 3; a man who gets 
good work through the summer, and is somewhat short of work in 
winter, is not even to be called badly employed, unless he does so 
badly in summer as not to be able to face the winter slackness. 

It would be pedantic to stretch this argument very far; the 
badly employed, those who might very well accomplish in the due 
seasons of their employment more work than is offered them, are, 
I think, truly unemployed to that extent. They are, however, 
very difficult to count, because for many of them an entire year is 
the shortest unit of time that will serve to test the shortness of 
work; and because, finally, we have to deal not with individuals 
out of work, but with a body of men, of whom some are super- 
fluous, though each individual may be doing a share of the work. 
The total number of the superfluous is the true number of the 
unemployed. 

Hence I conceive that to inquire into the condition of the 
people by groups of trades is the only way to throw any clear 
light upon this subject. No plan but this will cover the ground 
completely, or show the facts at all as regards the definitely 
unemployed, viz., those* whose trade should be, and has been 
regular, who now look for work and find none. These men make 
no outward sign of distress, but their numbers are said to be large 
all over London, as well as in the Tower Hamlets. I do not fora 
moment suppose the number of these to be large compared to the 
number regularly employed in the same trades, but I can well 
believe that as a percentage it is considerable, and as a total the 
figure may be greater than can be faced with equanimity, or than 
the organisation of industry ought to require. 

Connected with this lack of employment is the silent want I 
have already referred to, and the gradual impoverishment of 
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respectability which recent Government inquiries seem to point 
to. 

As to the quality of these men as workmen, I do not want to 
make too much of such inferiority of skill or character as may 
sometimes have cost them their place or lost them a chance, when 
places and chances are not plentiful. I do not doubt that many 
good enough men are now walking about idle; but it must be 
said that those of their number who drop low enough to ask 
charitable aid rarely stand the test of work. These cannot keep 
work when they get it; lack of work is not really the disease with 
them, and the mere provision of it is therefore useless as a cure. 
The unemployed are, as a class, a selection of the unfit, and on the 
whole those most in want are the most unfit. This is the crux of 
the position. 


VIl.—The Basis and Accuracy of the Figures given in this Paper. 


The steps by which my conclusions have been reached, and the 
bases of the figures given, are stated very fully in the appendix. 
The whole structure is built on three assumptions :-— 

(1.) That the numbers of married men with school children in 
each section, imply a similar proportion in the same sections of 
married men without school children, and of other male adults. 
This, because the choice of employment is made before the epoch 
of school children, and the period of employment prolonged long 
after; the fathers of the school children of the day are but a 
section of a block which contains, all the while, old men and young, 
married and single, those with children, and those without, in 
every trade. Hence, having scheduled the heads of families with 
school children, I feel justified in dividing the other male adults in 
similar proportions. 

(2.) That likewise the number of children of school age in each: 
section implies the existence of brothers and sisters older and 
younger to be found living under the same home conditions. 
Hence I have added children and young persons of 13—20 to each 
section in proportion to the number of school children scheduled. 

(3.) That the condition as to poverty of those with children at 
school in each section, will safely represent the condition of the 
whole section; the younger men in some employments, and the 
older men in others, earn less money than those of middle age who 
are the fathers of the children at school, but both are at less 
expense. On the whole, therefore, the condition of the bulk will 
be better than that of the part we are able to test. 

These assumptions fail as to Section 1, where there is neither 
family nor industrial life of a regular kind; and also as to 
Section 2, to the extent that casual work is not so much an 
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employment, as the resource of those who have no employment. 
To meet these failures I have allotted to these sections an estimated 
proportion from the unscheduled population before proceeding to 
the apportionment.° 

The information was mostly obtained during last winter and 
the early spring, but a whole year was so far as possible taken as 
the unit of time. 


VITI.—Resulis to be Obtained from this Form of Inquiry tf carried 
further. 


The imperfections of any results to be obtained from the 
figures of a single district of London are very evident; it is even 
impossible to be certain to what conclusions they truly point. 

The population of any provincial town, dealt with as a whole, - 
would give a clearer result than that which can be got of the 
analysis of the half million people with whom I have attempted to — 
deal in this paper, and in addition they could be much more 
easily dealt with. My only justification for taking up the subject 
in the way I have done, is, that this piece of London is supposed 
to contain the most destitute population in England, and to be, as 
it were, the focus of the problem of poverty in the midst of 
wealth, which is troubling the minds and hearts of so many people. 
So that perhaps what is shown to exist here may be supposed to be 
the most serious thing of the kind anywhere in England, and thus 
an @ fortiori argument becomes possible. Beyond this I think it 
might be practicable to complete the whole of London on the same 
plan, within a reasonable time, if the results to be got in that way 
seem worth while to those whose co-operation would be necessary. 

I have already touched on the advantages which would result 
from dealing with the subject under groups of trades as well as by 
districts. This plan only becomes possible when we have the 
census figures of occupation to fall back upon, which is not the 
case except for the whole of London. It is not enough to deal 
with certain trades, we must put each in its place and arrange 
to include the whole population in the groups made. The materiais 
for such an analysis and description are even now being collected 
by the Statistical Department of the Board of Trade, not only 
for London, but for the whole country, and will no doubt soon 
be available. It is also probable that the great employers and 
trade associations, both of masters and of men, would be ready 


® Different rates of mortality in different trades or under different conditions 
may be supposed to increase the number of children under 8 in proportion to 
those of schoo] age where infant mortality is high, and to increase the number 
of the old in proportion to the parents of school children where life is prolonged. 
These tendencies to error act fortunately in opposite directions on my totals, 
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to contribute an account of the condition of their own industry, or 
separate accounts if their opinions differed, if they knew that 
these accounts would be used for an impartial statement of the 
whole condition of trade and employment. Treated in a large way, 
the inter-connections of various trades would become visible, and 
the whole picture would become complete, and, as I think, of great 
value for many purposes. 


1LX.—General Conclusions. 


For many reasons I hesitate to draw any conclusions yet. Ido 
not know whether the facts disclosed will be considered surprising, 
or which of them may be so considered. Many of them have been 
a surprise to me, and they have too recently emerged from the 
mass of figures in which for many months they lay hid, for me to 
have fully grasped their significance. Some points will probably 
call for reinvestigation, and all need the confirmation and rounding 
off which can only be had by extending the inquiry to other 
districts and from separate trade inquiries. 

In attempting this work I had one leading idea: that every 
social problem, as ordinarily put, must be broken up to be solved 
or even to be adequately stated. 

The divisions into which I have thrown the population have 
been arbitrary, but they may serve to show how complicated the 
interests are which I have attempted to disentangle. The 
proportion of the population shown to be above the line of poverty, 
I make to be 65 per cent., that on the line 22 per cent., while 
those falling chronically below it into the region of distress are 
13 per cent. Of these last a part must be considered separately 
as the class for whom decent life is not imaginable. 

This is a serious state of things, but not visibly fraught with 
imminent social danger, or leading straight to revolution. That 
there should be so much savagery as there is, and so much abject 
poverty, and so many who can never raise their heads much above 
the level of actual want is grave enough; but we can afford to be 
calm, and give to attempts at improvement the time and patience 
which are absolutely needed if we are to do any good at all. 

The question of those who actually suffer from poverty should 
be considered separately from that of the true working classes, 
whose desire for a larger share of wealth is of a different character. 
It is the plan of agitators and the way of sensational writers to 
confound the two in one, to talk of “starving millions,” and to 
tack on the thousands of the working classes to the tens or perhaps 
hundreds of distress. Against this method I strongly protest, and 
I do so all the more that I am deeply in earnest in my desire that 
the conditions under which the mass of the people live should be 
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‘improved, as well as that of those who now suffer actual distress. 
To confound these essentially distinct problems is to make the 
solution of both impossible; it is not by welding distress and 
aspirations that any good can be done. 

It is the sense of helplessness that tries every one; the wage 
earners, as I have said, are helpless to regulate or obtain the value 
of their work; the manufacturer or dealer can only work within 
the limits of competition; the rich are helpless to relieve want 
without stimulating its sources; the legislature is helpless because 
the limits of successful interference by change of law are closely 
circumscribed. From the helpless feelings spring socialistic theories, 
passionate suggestions of ignorance, setting at naught the nature 
of man and neglecting all the fundamental facts of human 
existence. 

To relieve this sense of helplessness, the problems of human 
life must be better stated. The a@ priori reasoning of political 
economy, orthodox and unorthodox alike, fails from want of 
reality. Atits base are a series of assumptions very imperfectly 
connected with the observed facts of life. We need to begin with 
a true picture of the modern industrial organism, the interchange 
of service, the exercise of faculty, the demands and satisfaction of 
desire. It is the possibility of such a picture as this that I wish 
to suggest, and itis as a contribution to it that I have written this 


paper. 
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APPENDIX. 


od 


The subjoined tables form the basis of the figures I have 
used. They have been compiled from information supplied by 
the School Board visitors, combined with the population statistics 
for each parish contained in the census of 1881. The visitors have 
particulars of the occupation, &c., of all heads of families who 
have children between 8 and 13 years of age, and these are shown 
in the first column of the tables. In addition they ‘recognise a 
large number of families without children of these ages, but as a 
rule have no particulars concerning them. These have been 
apportioned to each section on the basis of those with children and 
form column two. The third column contains the number necessary 
to make up the total of married persons given in the census (after 
allowing for married men in common lodging houses, who have 
been allotted to the lowest class) and has been similarly apportioned, 
every married couple being counted as a family, although having 
no children. The unmarried adults (after a similar allowance 
from lodging houses) have been apportioned in the same way, and 
the wives allotted in proportion to the married men. The children 
aged 3 to 18 (of whom of course the visitors have full particulars) 
have formed the basis on which all the others under 20 years of 
age have been allotted to each section. The numbers of poor and 
very poor have been arrived at by extending proportionately to 
every family in each section the particulars given by the 
visitors for those who have school children. 

It has of course been necessary to bring the total population up 
to date, and in order to do this it has been assumed that the 
numbers have increased in the same ratio as the school children 
aged 3 to 13. Unfortunately it is not possible to do this by 
direct comparison with the census, because the latter does not give 
the number of children 3 to 13, nor do the districts correspond 
with those of the School Board ; but in 1882 (immediately on the 
publication of the census, and about a year after it was taken) the 
School Board authorities prepared a special return of these children 
on the lines of the census districts. The number of such children 
at that time in the Tower Hamlets was 100,550; whilst for 1886-87 
(as ascertained by the present return, which has also adhered to the 
census districts) the total is 105,031, or an increase of 4,481 in five 
years. Assuming that the increase between 1881 and 1882 would 
be one-fifth of this, we have 99,654 as the total of children 3 to 13 
for 1881. This shows an increase of 5°4 per cent., and the popula- 
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tion at each of the other ages into which it is here divided is: 
supposed to have similarly increased. Allowance, however, has 
to be made in the case of the inmates of public institutions (which 
are here excluded from the totals as forming no part of the 
general population), and also in the case of absent seamen, who 
are not counted in the census, but have been included in these 
returns, because, as many of them are keeping up homes here, and 
supporting wives and children, they undoubtedly form an integral 
part of the population, which must be counted in any local analysis. 
It is different, however, with inmates of public institutions, the 
effect of including whom would be to show a fictitious proportien 
of the population at certain ages, and in certain classes, as may be 
judged, for example, from the fact that Mile End Old Town has 
within its boundaries two workhouses, two infirmaries, and a large 
parish school, whilst Stepney has no parochial institutions of any 
kind. A short table will perhaps show more clearly how the total 
population of the Tower Hamlets for 1886-87 has been arrived 
at :— 

















School children aged 8—13 in 1882 ......ssssseceres = 100,550 

7, NS86°87-- :steresscess = 105,031 

Increase, 1882 to 1886-87 ........ 4,481 

Add one-fifth for increase, 1881 to 1882 ............ 896 
Increase since 1881  .......:..s000 5377/08 .5:4 p. cat, 

Population by census in 1881 .........cc..csescersersceseees = 439,137 

Less inmates of institutions............ 7,821 

431,316 

Add 5°4 per cent. for increase, 1881 to 1886-87... 235913 

455,029 

Add for absent seamen (four-fifths of those 348 

BCHEATIOR) TT issssssesscedemveseoersuaebet vente tae: i 
Total population, 1886-87 ........ 456,877 


The figures for each registration district or union have been 
arrived at in an exactly similar manner. A return of the numbers 
and ages of the inmates of institutions at the present time (April, 
1887) has been obtained, and the proportions are assumed to have 
been similar in 1881. Four-fifths of the seamen scheduled are 
estimated to have been at sea at the time. 

The number of heads of families given, as already shown, is the 
total of married men by census. This will really be too many by 
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‘the number of those among them who happen to have had neither 
wife nor child with them; but to be set against this are the 
widowers with children not scheduled in the heads of families. 
The wives have been allotted without regarding this discrepancy ; 
the effect of which upon the general figures is very slight. It 
may be added that by way of checking the particulars given by 
the visitors, a special return of the inhabitants of the principal 
blocks of buildings in the division and some other special pro- 
perty was obtained from the rent collectors, the results of this 
test being generally quite satisfactory; whilst, by way of com- 
pleting the information, the Commissioners of Police kindly placed 
at my disposal the particulars possessed by their officers as to the 
numbers and class of inmates of the registered common lodging 
houses in the districts covered by this inquiry. 

The figures in black type are the basis of the tables. The other 
figures have been apportioned :— 3 
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WHITECHAPEL. ' | 





Heads of Families. 















































Class. Description. With School Without School Children. Wives, — 
See Recognised. | Remainder. 
Males. 
Labour........ 1| Lowest class, loafers, &C..........00++ 45 a. 832 403 
2| Casual day-to-day labour ............ 228 162 110 493 
3 MLPPOGULAL IA OUL cen. aces phooesstharceneen tee 143 IOI 51 291 
4,| Regular work, low pay .........00+ 195 138 68 395 
5 yas ordinary pay ........ 619 436 217 1,250.8 
_ 6 | Foremen and responsible work .... 56 39 20 114 
Artisans .... \%)| Building trades \aacn tine. cessscee= 126 88 deh 255m 
8 | Furniture, woodwork, &c. ............ 177 125 62 359 
9:| Machinery and metals.............000 90 63 32 183 
10} Sundry arbisans To asssscsanet-nss... 300 212 106 608 
DL Dress eh seein Gu votes seteanapes secede dndtennces 1,261 890 446 2,556 a 
12°} Food preparation 2..ccc.e.cscsessee-ssesee- 443 313 157 904 
Locomotion 13 | Railway servants ...........ssssssseee 52 27 18 106 
D4 ot MEVOSG BOLVIOO 22-0 8cueesotscseer senna sesnedoos 62 43 22 126 
Assistants .. 15 | Shops and refreshment houses .... 110 a4 39 2.23 
Other wages 16 | Police, soldiers, and sub-officials... 105 as 37 212 
HL? & Solemn ch Nertren space reek, aches 5a cene 13 9 5 26 
18 | Other wage earners ......0.ssesssesee. 37 26 13 46 
Manufac- 19 {| Home industries (not employing) 116 81 AL 236 
turers, &c. 20 | Small employers  ..................0-e00s0rs 327 231 115 662 
21 | Large Tee Le ARC Oe 49 34 17 100 
Dealers........ 22 4 ‘Street’ sellers CcG.2.. tceapessssieretovesore 254 180 89 516 
23 | ‘General dealorsirsc: cer sare: sts }ace voocs-s 281 198 98 569 1) 
Bay Oral NOs Uiecentecmteetctstesttserssscce 310 218 109 630 
25 | Large shops (employing assistants) 170 120 60 345 
Refreshment 26 | Coffee and boarding houses _........ 48 34 17. 94 
27 | Licensed Houses ....scser-rsereesceesseseess 76 eS 27 154 || 
Salaried, &c. 28 | Clerks and agents... 129 gt 46 262, 
29 | Subordinate professional................ 40 28 14, 81 
BO} Professional viveweacamstaeencemssvmes cs. 18 13 6 37 
No work .... 31 | Ill and no occupation ........... 45 a2 16 gI 
Be | Independent so cwecumrinecctthesorres 7 & 2 14 
(5,982) (4,182) 
Females. 
33 | Semi-domestic employment. ........ 199 162 ay — 
BA I MIPORE Nate dest ko vampatensece esacch served avons, 83 68 — —_— 
BH 1 re rad ed. caste ctaeeeteon ter cisereecave 78 63 — a 
36 | Employing and professional ........ 17 13 — — 
BC MoU OOLUECE ren trassethnsraprasavapteevseee sh. 61 50 — — 
38 | Independent .7 10.2. csecenssseecersseoveonysous 14 11 — — 
(452) (367) 
39 | Other adult Women ..........:-sssssseseess — — — — 
Total population _........ 6,384 4,549 2,436 12,376 | 


QQ, ee ——— eee eee 
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‘WHITECHAPEL. 
ey Be sett Children. 
aes Total. ||,Very Poor.}| Poor. | Remainder. 
over 20 and 
eet. Males. Females. | 13—15.) 38—13. —3. 
795 283 69 25 82 a2 2,098 2,098 — — 
973 116 122 146 488 191 3,029 3,029 — — 
174 76 82 97 822 125 1,462 192 1,184 86 
236 96 101 | 120] 401] 157 } 1,907 SSE Noy itr — 
749 336 353 | 425 | 1,404| 548 | 6,343 Se a LOT Oe tages mame 
68 34. 36 44 1438 EI 611 a — 611 
153 42 77 g2 3038 116 1,326 44. 366 916 
216 99 107 126 419 163 1,853 104 326 1,423 
109 46 49 59 194 44. 899 19 123 957 
362 159 168 200 665 265 3,035 106 MCE 25052 
1,525 734 773 929 | 8,088 | 1,204 413,406 424 5,718 6,964 
| 540 27 289 344 | 1,148 448 4,861 92, 1,016 Le 
| 63 2 25 a5 1038 39 498 17 67 414 
75 35 38 46 149 58 654: 21 232 401 
r 132 60 64 76 253 98 | 1,132 44 168 920 
i 126 60 64 77 | 254 98 | 1,106 43 164 899 
15- 7 7 9 29 10 130 5 19 106 
44, 20 22 26 86 33 382 14 54 314. 
140 68 al 86 281 |} 107 | 1,227 53 366 808 
406 237 251 302 996 391 3,918 — —— 3,918 
58 21 22 26 88 34. 449 = ot 449 
468 147 154 186 618 244 2,856 348 1,482 1,026 
337 164 174, 208 687 268 2,984: 75 552 Pieisy: 
372 163 173 207 683 267 3,132 16 235 2,881 
206 97 103 124 407 159 pipe} — — 1,791 
57 26 28 34 112 43 493 — — 493 
91 37 39 47 155 63 742, — om 742 
155 42 vik 93 805 116 1,346 44 165 1537 
48 26 27 22 109 42 437 — — 437 
21 10 10 12 40 15 182 — — 182 
54 22 24, 28 95 35 442, 132 310 are 
8 1 av I 6 2 47 — — 47 
— 82 87 103 344 131 1,108 || | 339 545 224 
— 35 38 45 149 56 474, 102 307 65 
— a7 40 47 157 62 484, 96 247 141 
— 5 6 7 23 9 80 — ae ; 80 
nes 24 25 30 100 36 326 48 150 128 
= 5 5 6 20 8 69 as =: 69 
aa ae pees a — —_ 6,199 419 1,655 3825 


| | ee 
se |) mn | fh | nr | ff 


8,776 | 8,811 | 8,801 |4,486/ 14,906 | 5,794 |'73,518 | 8,524 | 19,214 | 45,780 
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St. GEoRGE’S-IN-THE-E Ast. 


i 

















Heads of Families. | 
Class. Description. f Without School Children. Wives, | 
With School | 
ee: Recognised. | Remainder. 
i I 
Males. 
Labour........ 1) Lowest class, loafers, &¢.......s000 
2| Casual day-to-day labour. ............ 
3.) Trrognllar labour .....ccscseosseseesestosees: 
4| Regular work, low pay .......sse+ 
5 & ordinary pay ........ 
6| Foremen and responsible work .... 
Artisans .... 7 | Building trades.........sccssesecnseeeen 
8| Furniture, woodwork, &e. .......... 
9| Machinery and metals .........ss0000+ 
101 ‘Sundry artisans, .ee her eti sing: 
EAN pesado), Scie deere eae eri sees 
> 712) Hood preparations, maaentireii.. 
Locomotion 13 | Railway servants .......ceeeceeenee 
Lot ROR ISELVICG ernie. ee ees Mitt aesns tise 
Assistants .. 15 | Shops and refreshment houses . 
Other wages 16 | Police, soldiers, and sub-officials.... 
17S FSoamion ia chee ee Re ata teen: 
18 | Other wage carne’ ........ccceeseeee: 
Manufac- 19] Home industries (not employing) 
turers, &c. 20 | Small employers .....cccssseeseeseceeees 
21| Large My ep es Se, pa one 
Dealers .... 22 | Street sellers, &0. sescecccsssssreeresesee, 
23 | General dealers..........1-csssesscossssseee- 
24) SmalVehops jerreee amare tices tsps: 
25 | Large shops (employing assistants) 
Refreshment 26 | Coffee and boarding houses _........ 
27 | Licensed houses ........c.sscssssseesessers 
Salaried, &c. 28 | Clerks and agents ......c.scssssseeseeseees 
29 | Subordinate professional................ 
OO} (\Protesslongl gate water eer soihs oe. 
No work .... 31 | Tl] and no occupation «ss. secesee 
B2 | Independent ie sions Beynctstiecesnsoscio35: 
(5,477) | (1,965) 
Females. 
‘83 | Semi-domestic employment. ........ 268 
ee (OL de ain eerie, career eae FE 142 
Sy BSh LUG sys Co Merete i. ei cv Ora eR 
36 | Employing and professional ........ 
eB Gt OSD OREO Mt cr cts aocdleaseee voc dint hooter 
BD) Andepend ent: (orr.n1 cs tncinectsiavsiueen: 
(550) | (151) 
39 | Other adult women .........ssssscesesssees = —y =: 




















Total population ........ 6,027 2,116 921 8,318 | . 


Note.—The figures for St. George’s-in-the-East are not quite so accurate as the rest. | 





rae | 
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- St. GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAST. 
_ 
Unmarried Young Persons, fe 
Be Males y iildren. 
as - eral Total. Very Poor. Poor. Remainder. 
over 20 and 
| Widowers. 
meomers- | Males. | Females. }13—15.| 3—13. we 
































103 FX) 46 11 59 23 733 733 = Sie 
629 Igo 176 176 940 370 4,239 5239 —- — 
267 126 116 117 625 246 2,617 4ll 1,964 242 
192 94 87 87 463 183 CoLZ — 1,912 -= 
554: 273 253 252 1,355 534 5,088 28 1,129 4,431 
142 40 65 65 345 136 1,422 — -- 1,422 
126 62 57 57 805 120 1,261 65 288 go8 
126 62 57 57 804 120 1,257 61 249 947 

91 45 41 42 220 87 910 29 130 751 
170 83 77 | 418 163 1,705 63 381 1,263 
462 225 211 209 1,116 440 4,613 249 2,002 2,362 
208 102 95 95 507 201 2,089 40 436 1,613 

24 12 11 IO 59 23 240 6 25 209 

39 19 18 18 95 Bey, 390 2 123 243 

65 a 29 29 157 62, 648 22 85 £40 

13 6 6 6 32 13 132 4 18 110 
126 62 58 58 310 122 1,271 TS: 168 1,061 

39 19 18 18 95 a7 393 13 53 a27 

50 25 23 28 123 48 503 30 132 341 

G7 30 28 28 148 58 693 — oom 693 

15 5 5 5 yg Il 131 — _ 131 

52 28 26 26 1388 54 547 86 244 217 

58 26 24 24 128 50 551 15 110 26 
213 105 96 97 520 205 2,138 9 141 1,988 

85 ay 29 29 154 61 749 _ res 749 

38 15 14 15 75 2g 347 a = 347 

67 21 20 19 104 41 531 — — 531 

75 38 35 34 185 73 758 23 92 643 

18 10 9 9 50 20 195 — — 195 

10 4 3 4 18 7 88 = oa 88 

14 4 6 if 34 13 139 62 77 —- 

at 4 a 3 20 8 98 - = 98 
— 89 84: 83 444 174 1,215 434 596 185 
— 49 46 46 244 96 662° 163 384 115 
—_ 30 28 28 150 59 406 95 179 132 
— 5 4 44 2 24 9 70 — a erie. 
a 7 c 7 85 15 107 18 29 60 
—_— S 2 I 8 x 23 — = 23 
-— — — - — — 3,211 538 781 1,892 

| 4,159 2,063 | 1,914 [1,874 | 10,029 | 83,950 [44,582 || 7,502 [11,729 (25,351 














This district was scheduled first on a less complete plan than was afterwards adopted. 
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STEPNEY. 
Heads of Families. 
Class. Description. With ‘School Without School Children. Wives. 
Children. : ‘ 
Recognised. | Remainder. 
Males. 
Labour 1 | Lower class, loafers, &¢. ..........00008. 22 16 145 183 
2| Casual day-to-day labour ............ 727 514 189 1,430 
3) Irregular labour W..,.2-sicsetovsn totes: 220 156 54: 430 
4| Regular work, low pay... 319 226 7% 622 
5 és ordinary pay ........ 947 671 228 1,846 
6 | Foremen and responsible work .... 317 226 77 620 
ATUSANS cc) (| DULding trades rn. andes: 269 184 66 519 
8 | Furniture, woodwork, &c. ............ 349 2447 85 681 
9| Machinery and metals.................-. 385 293 93 751 
LOW Sima ry entisanie men, geese eos... fos. 234 165 57 456 
AL ol MIDTERS Coen Bnd cetera Roce sities ce 87 62 21 170 
12] MOOG DKEPATAULON dcmropretsenttesssenss., 125 88 31 244° 
Locomotion 13 | Railway servants .........cccceeeee 34 25 8 67m 
14) ROMA OIWICE -, cst ees cerbredts sabssseoysadseog 42 29 10 81 
Assistants 15] Shops and refreshment houses .... 101 a1 25 19705 
Other wages 16 | Police, soldiers, and sub-officials.... 114 82 28 22408 
U7 A RRO ATION BL Mee ae erre tte. APate rage nites den cc: 192 136 47 375mm 
18 | Other wage earners .....0...c60.0d000 50 35 12 97 
Manufac- 19 | Home industries (not employing) 100 71 25 196 
turers, &c. 20 | Small employers ...........0csseerreeenes. 121 86 30 237 
21] Large BT PRUE Rabe ait cc cuestss cooeist 25 18 6 49. 
Dealers........ 22 | Street sellers, QC. ............ccsssrcceesees 93 66 23 18Za 
23 | General Cealers........-....csscccssecscsesees 88 oy ° 14 
24) “Smiall HOR aerate ye totes cea oon dans os 180 128 4. 3 5am 
25 | Large shops (employing assistants) 184 95 33 262: 
Refreshment 26 | Coffee and boarding houses............ 46 23 11 go 
27 | Licensed houses  ............-ccsssesceeeees 89 63 22 174 
Salaried, &c. 28 | Clerks and agents............ ccs 230 164 56 450 
29 | Subordinate professional............... 89 63 22 174 
230) || MPROLESSIONGL eeueenetets Baty kelarésese>dasvecs 42 30 10 82 
No work .... 31} Ill and no occupation .................:. 19 13 5 37 
DAM TEM CODEN COME mareycatcs Kecsencvesaceorssseres: 16 r2 4 32 | 
(5,756) | (4,075) 
Females. 
33 | Semi-domestic employment. ........ 192 158 — = 
QA TOP GISS me aecn Sat upaee ltt rows ahacy iateatcabens contact 107 gi — a 
Ot WELL INTROS ac taps sosre aobtbesensssnsvonoenes 69 56 a = 
36 | Employing and professional ........ ri 6 — —— 
B/ | MAUPDORLC. Wexerrment ata. ssle-onsores ieee 55 46 — =a 
wo] WUMACPOMUCIE Lestrns:ccteontensiotcobscoesst: 19 16 a a 
(449) | (373) 
39 | Other adult Women ............0s00.-. — — — — 7 
Total population _........ 6,205 4,448 1,553 11,384 
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STEPNEY. 






























| Unmarried Young Persons, ; 
Bisles : Children. 
15—20. ; 
Mover 20 and Total. Very Poor. Poor. | Remainder. 
_ Widowers 
Males. Females. | 13—15.| 3—13. —3, 
196 46 42 14 64. 25 752 452 —- — 
681 339 317 376 | 1,572 611 6,756 6,756 — — 
205 106 100 118 | 492 Ig! 2,072 378 1,436 258 
296 147 136 162 679 264 2,928 — 2,928 _ 
877 486 454, 538 | 2,248 874, 9,164 83 2,154 6,927 
295 160 149 176 739 287 3,046 = ae 3,046 
250 138 129 153 641 249 2,598 179 473 1,946 
323 175 163 193 810 315 3,341 134 554 2,653 
357 191 178 212 | 884 344 | 38,668 154 552 2,962 
217 ea) 106 127 524 203 2,202 an 390 1,737 
81 40 37 44 184 a2 798 142 174 482 
116 63 58 v1 | 298 115 | 1,204 63 290 851 
32 17 15 18 WT 30 323 4 17 302 
39 a2 21 2 108 40 A411 38 116 260 
| D4 47 43 ees 86 932 23 109 800 
= 106 56 52 62 | 259 1o1 | 1,084 27 127 930 
178 83 78 94 | 885 149 | 1,717 43 200 1,474 
46 22 20 24 100 39 445 Il 52 382 
94: 54 50 58 249 97 994, a1 222 4OL 
112 68 63 75 314 [21 1,227 —- ~ 15227 
23 12 12 14 58 23 240 — — 24.0 
86 46 42 so | 211 82 881 158 336 387 
35 18 17 20 84. 33 355 24 89 242 
167 92 85 102 426 166 1,742 5 97 1,640 
~ 124 =. fe: 68 81 840 132 1,342 — — 1,342 
43 21 19 23 97 38 421 — — 421 
82 38 35 41 174 68 786 — — 786 
213 107 99 118 493 192 2,122 49 230 1,843 
82 43 40 47 198 5 i 835 = 835 
39 22 20 24 100 39 408 — — 408 
18 9 8 IO 42 16 La 78 ug — 
15 5 5 6 25 9 129 — _ 129 
— 65 61 v2 802 117 967 396 472 99 
Om 38 35 41 175 68 555 153 286 116 
— 26 23 28 117 45 364 97 135 132 
— 3 2 3 12 4 37 — — a4 
— 19 18 21 90 35 284, 57 36 191 
— 10 9 Il 45 18 128 — — 128 
—s — — — — — 4,628 805 931 2,8g2 
5,522 |3,019 |2,809 |3,303/18,818 | 5,374 |62,063 10,752 |12,505 |38,806 
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Class. 
Males. 
Labour........ uf 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Artisans .... 7 
8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Locomotion 13 
14, 
Assistants.... 15 
Other wages 16 
17 

18 

Manufac- 19 
turers, &c. 20 
21 

Dealers .... 22 
23 

24: 

25 
Refreshment 26 
27 

Salaried, &c. 28 
29 

80 

No work .... 31 
32 

Females. 

33 

384. 

a5 

36 

37 

38 


39 | Other adult women 
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Mie Enp Oup Town. 


Description. 


Lowest class, loafers, &c. 
Casual day-to-day labour 


Irregular labour 


Regular work, low pay 
4 ordinary pay 


eeeereeeees 


Soe ony 


Ceres eeeeseneere 


Foremen and responsible work .. 


Building trades 


Ore e ee re res roeeroresevarers 


Furniture, woodwork, &e. ............ 
Machinery and metals...................: 


Sundry artisans 
Dress 


Railway servants 
Road service 


Perec reese et owereee 


Food preparation 


Seem eer er seseseserressesoees 


Pewee eee eereeeeeaeescesesters 


Pore moe ere reese es eoseseseee 


Cee Oe eer eeerrerovesoeseoees 


Perera reese ener eeerorereere 


Shops and refreshment houses ... 
Police, soldiers, and sub-officials... 


Seamen 


Other wage earners 


Fee eroeereeerers 


Pee rere eesreescerereroeseees 


eee eer ewe woerorenreneee 


Home industries (not employing) 


Small employers 
Large 4 


Street sellers, &c. 


General dealers 
Small shops 


Sheers eno sececceneersones 


Pov erereeerterecoeceeseseeee 


Pere me eereeeesscereseeeseses 


Power ener eeoeeseeresenese 


Pee Sree rere reerereeseenoaee 


Large shops (employing assistants) 


Coffee and boarding houses 


Licensed houses 


Clerks and agents 


Cee weer ooer eres oceereerene 


ere reeeeees Seecreeesseeres 


Subordinate professional................ 


Professional 


Independent 


Semi-domestic employment 


Dress 
Small trades 


Supported 
Independent 


Ceeeoee 


Employing and professional 


peeeeee 


Perce ree eeeseeroreereeesseees 


Ill and no occupation 


Pee eooecscrecereeres 


Perec eee eeereeescrererereress 


eeeooer 


Seem ees eeeeeesereseserenies 


See eee et eaneeneeense rectors 


Coeseee 


FCM Ore reeeeseroererepeeeeere 


Fee reer reererseseerererseres 


Pee ew eeeeeeserereseseees 


Total population............ 








Heads of Families. 


Without School Children. 


With School 


Children. 


349 
269 


~ 


Recognised. 








9 
274 
200 
280 

1,173 
22.7 
525 
474 
Ee: 
506 
499 
415 

46 
154 
338 
180 
133 
153 
I61 
264 
36 
13 
2@3 
270 
208 
19 
gt 
5OL 
136 
49 
24 
41 


(8,065) 








294 
218 
83 
25 
66 
47 


(733) 








8,'798 











Remaiuder. 
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@ Mite Enp Op Towy. 









g i 
| Unm arried Young Persons, 














‘j Children. 
tes sah ct Total. || Very Poor.| Poor. | Remainder. 
| over 20 and 
fe | ates, | Females. |13—15.| 8—18. | —8. 
| 52 52 9 46 18 716 416 — —— 
» 350 T51 151 150 760 305 S203 Ne Blt — — 
200 120 120 120 609 245 2,398 575 1,623 200 
| 279 147 147 146 740 297 3,132 —- 3,132 = 
nd, 171 672 673 667 | 8,890 | 1,361 13,706 54 | 2,508 | 11,144 
ee 227 128 128 128 648 261 2,636 = a 2,636 
523 302 302 302 1,529 614. 6,152 370 1,200 4,582 
ATA: 291 291 290 | 1,471 590 5,739 328 1,073 4,338 
332 197 197 195 993 397 3,949 124 443 3,382 
504 287 287 288 | 1,454 584 5,890 154 833 45903 
498 291 291 291 1,479 592 5,896 342 2,024, 3530 
413 24 241 240 | 1,216}. 487 4,878 98 736 | 4,044 
76 47 AT 46 282 92 916 It 49 856 
153 93 93 94. 474 Ig! 1,854. 62 380 1,412 
336 193 193 193 979 393 3,949 76 331 35542 
@ 180 100 100 100 5038 203 2,068 39 174 1,855 
Be 133 67 67 64 338 | 137 1,463 38 124 | 1,311 
te 152 73 73 72, 365 147 1,632 31 138 1,463 
= 160 IO 101 99 508 205 1,966 147 378 1,471 
262 183 183 181 920 370 3,395 — aes 35395 
36 30 30 29 151 60 514, — a 514 
113 68 68 66 841 137 1,347 || - 247 582 518 
201 136 136 135 685 275 2,564 46 312 2,206 
270 159 159 158 803 322 3,197 19 166 3,012 
207 130 130 129 654 2.63 2,535 — — 2535 
i a9 13 13 hoe 68 28 246 es — 246 
; 90 48 48 47 240 97 1,016 — — 1,016 
500 290 290 287 | 1,460 587 5 878 97 4.27 5,354 
| 135 49 79 48 897 161 1,597 — — L597 
in 49 2 32 eu 161 64 611 — — 611 
it 24 16 16 15 78 30 297 171 126 — 
41 17 17 17 85 34 413 —- _ 413 
— 122 122 121 618 247 1,881 572 1,024 285 
— 89 89 847 441 1479 1,367 Eye 693 303 
= 33 33 32 165 66 513 || 104 153 256 
— 14 14, 14 70 28 196 — a 196 
— ry) 27 26 136 54 416 42 83 291 
1 1g 19 18 94 38 293 a We 293 


aoe as As a i 9,892 791 | 1,840 | 4,261 











ty 8,199 5,058 | 5,059 |4,981| 25,301 | 10,157 |110,321 || 8,798 20,552 | 80,971 
! 
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PopPuLaR. 


sr Gines msunrWEuan RAEetao™ con? never | on servar mnezna a7 Tuasorananstanmn-naicea tamaaeieesaigirereie aetna ea asada naG alg ST ER 


Class. 





——— 


Males. 
Labour........ 


Artisans .... 


Locomotion 


Assistants... 
Other wages 


Manufac- 


turers, &c. 


Dealers 


Salaried, &c. 


No work .... 


Females. 


CONTRO BWDN 


39 








Description. 


Lowest class, loafers, &C..........000+ 
Casual day-to-day labour 
Irregular labour jerc.ci-seccenechactvotes om 
Regular work, low pay _................ 
* ordinary pay ....... 
Foremen and responsible work .... 
Building tradesc..ce were 
Furniture, woodwork, &e. ............ 
Machinery and metalas.................... 
Sundry artisans 
DD PUES TEAL tes etevenuavad teaeceenetonsned, 
Food preparation.......... Ot a 
Railway servants 
FLORA BERVICE Wisin, coches neck conse 
Shops and refreshment houses . 
Police, soldiers,.and sub-officials.... 
Sennen pene thee ey ae. 
Other wage CATNELS .........40. ..sseee- 
Home industries (not employing) 
Small employers 
Large 2 | ee cae 
Sbreebisellersn Wl. ccanessctecines soseccessss: 
General dealers 
Smal SHOPS Mic eros renctdens tacts scesy 
Large shops (employing assistants) 
Coffee and boarding houses 
Lieensetl OURS geive test, becanss0 8 
Clerkaahhd agents. .....6.ciccsceeceesens. 
Subordinate professional................ 
Professional. Rie rwcro ner ter eecseen ses 
Til and no occupation 
Independent 


Coeeeeeroess 


COP ereserneeseseveserecrses: 


Comer erererere resceesecsser- 


Seem eereresereesesseeenees 


Pome rere rerarerceseseoosses: 


eoeeeee: 


Corer eereececsesees 


See e neem Dees eceoeoeoeesaesereseres 


Semi-domestic employment. ........ 
DD YP OGS siete cash sbecie casas snevsdsesdbeveranos an 
TIA LSPA ES Uy csceeesvsos..ascvae devas 
Employing and professional 
DUP PORES tadtiversinecess os -seescsatecesoseee 
Tne pemueit Dy tassns bev. osokcqeteeetoacem 


Coceeeess 


Oe eeeees 











Heads of Families. 


With School 
Children. 


22 
1,491 
525 
1,569 
1,886 
714 
1,399 
1,116 
1,603 
744 
430 
278 
421 
159 
344 
336 
711 
268 
195 
235 
46 
143 
101 
584 
258 
67 
121 
778 
322 
127 
85 
59 
(17,182) 








558 
190 








18,284 





Without School Children. 


Recognised. 





15 
1,036 
364 
1,090 
1,310 


11% 





(11,903) 





472 
160 
144 
25 
98 
75 


(974) 


12,877 

















Remainder. 





2,489 








Wives. 








30,866 | 
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Be POPLAR. 
ye 
he Young Persons, Children. 
| Males 15—20. : 

t ee 90 and Total. Very Poor.| Poor. | Remainder. 
, ee | Mates. | Females, 113—15.| 3-18. | ~ —8: 
a) 
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Heads of Families. 
Class. Description. With School ~ Without School Children. Wives. 
Children. : ’ 
Recognised. | Remainder. 
Males. 
Labour........ 1 | Lowest class, loafers, &c..........4...... 187 85 1,248 1,455 
2 | Casual day-to-day labour ............ 3,371 2,192 627 6,124 | 
Ot brrogiular labours s.ciu-.-sncsdaseanroreost 1,524 955 250 2,706 
4| Regular work, low pay. ..........00. 2,717 1,829 415 4,900 
5 n ordinary pay ........ 5,'765 3,875 972 10,5220 
6 | Foremen and responsible work ....| 1,582 1,060 247 2,864 
Artisans... Wit: Buildings tradedss.00... lace teases aeoks 2,652 1,832 387 4,818 | 
8| Furniture, woodwork, &e. ............ 2,434 1,685 382 4,456 
9} Machinery and metals..............00. 2,638 1,828 389 4,796 
LOW Sundrysartisansy Uh.w.-..25,. diss... 2,173 1,487 368 3,990 
TAM Drege exis di is.oMeaseshdtevensroemenseead deca’: 8. 3,080 1,985 688 5,687 
12 | Food preparation ....,......sseteccoeeoees. 1,679 1,116 328 3,103 
Locomotion 13 | Railway servants .......cossrorsseoroees 640 443 93 1,159 
LAN EGORC: HORVICO Dhl Alcdereesartbestusckessenets 517 384 83 gs 
Assistants.... 15 | Shops and refreshment houses ....| 1,084 - 460 173 2,009 | 
Other wages 16 | Police, soldiers, and sub-officials.... 806 577 136 1,504 Wa 
TSE pin Crtiy ii BUR Sd, Seed, 6 1,268 839 183 2,261 
LA Other wage Carmeysl,.....c..csss-stren-ss 603 419 89 1,100 
Manu‘ac- 19{| Home industries (not employing) 691 475 124, 1,280 
turers, &c, 20 | Small employers ...........sresereeee 1,183 784 230 2,128 
21| Large Re Bh eA ae 188 128 37 5 oN 
Dealers .... 22'|: Street sellers, &C. ...i...ccccesssnseteveeeeee 710 487 157 1,339 
2es")t Gemeralod Cal ees tatie s.ssanternsshdiele-»oeds 764 525 163 1,442 
24 Small shops shee iescdeos- ses. eae 1,727 1,129 308 4,482 
25 | Large shops (employing assistants) 952 646 174 1,758 
Refreshment 26 | Coffee and boarding houses............ 239 1 5 46 42.9 
27 | Licensed houses .......cesscscseseeesee: 490 342 90 895 
Salaried, &c. 28 | Clerks and agents.............ccceeeeeee: 1,892 1,335 292 3,485 
29 | Subordinate professional ................ 653 440 100 1,200 
SOL Proresslomall |p. aeietuontnces teats tage obonense ks 265 185 41 487 
No work .... 31 | Tll and no occupation «00... 200 135 38 368 
Jain dependent 5. se semscsctecree aves e, 151 105 22 276 
(44,725) | (30,190) 
Females. 
33 | Semi-domestic employment. ........ 1,574 1,159 =. —— 
DAUM AITORS) foarte lncestg cAwiabeseeco sah eetacsnetin tars he 788 576 ane “a 
SOMMSMEL, GRACES. soalhk<.cdsnueeosuveats Gorton: 505 370 — = 
36 | Employing and professional ........ 104 74, a a 
She AE OTL POMC ea. Nt eB as,as as onsaeeecontnnacye 839 2.68 es = 
BB.) ANGE PSMAOIE bb. hye) soescds de osuetonosoe<tooa: 186 151 — — 
(3,496) | (2,598) 
39 | Other adult women ...........s.sesceee — — shen net: a 
Total population _........ 48,221 32,'788 8,880 {82,968 
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quE-East, Stepney, Mite Enp Oxp Town, Popa.) 
| Unmarried Young Persons 
s = 3 Children. 
i" : 15—20. Total. Very Poor. Poor. |Remainder. 
| Widowers. 
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Discussion on Mr. Bootn’s Paper. 


Tat Cuartrman (Dr. T. Graham Balfour, F.R.S.) said that Mr. Booth 
had stated very well the extreme difficulty of getting accurate 
statistical information upon the questions which he had discussed. 
One great difficulty must arise from there being no defined line 
between the different occupations, and one occupation and one 
class of society shading into another. He was sure that they 
would all feel much indebted to Mr. Booth for having brought 
before the meeting a very important social question. 


Professor A. MarsHatu said that economists were accustomed 
to be charged, as they had been by Mr. Booth, with confining their 
attention to abstract reasoning, and paying little attention to the 
real facts of hfe. Speaking as an economist, he would return good 
for evil, and say that it would be difficult to conceive a paper of 
more absorbing interest to economists than that which had just 
been read. The economists who do not study actual facts, but 
evolve their theories out of their inner consciousness, had, so far 
as his experience went, this peculiarity, that they themselves were 
not actual facts. They were figments of the imagination evolved 
out of the inner consciousness of their critics, and altogether 
unlike the real facts of life in the shape of economists as they 
actually existed. At all events he was sure that all those economists 
whom he had the pleasure of knowing would say that there was 
not a line in the paper which they ought not to think over most 
carefully. There were however several directions in which 
Mr. Booth might on a future occasion give a little more help, with- 
out going away from his main purpose. LEnglish statistics were 
behind those of several other countries in failing to give any 
estimate of the average number of persons employed in each 
establishment. The want of this knowledge hampered economists 
very much, and Mr. Booth might be able to arrange his figures so 
as to supply it if Government persisted in refusing to do so; as it 
was he only gave the numbers of heads of families among employers 
and employed, and of course most of the employed in London were 
not heads of families. He thought the figures relating to 
irregularity of employment were of great interest as far as they 
went. There were no doubt a-few trades in which, for exceptional 
reasons, employment was becoming more irregular. The statistics 
of these trades had been quoted repeatedly, and too much 
importance had been attached to them. There were many reasons 
for believing that a broad survey would show that employment was, 
on the whole, becoming more regular, and Mr. Bcoth’s figures 
tended to confirm him in this belief. Another fact upon which 
Mr. Booth threw light, but upon which he might throw more, was 
the number of persons employed in London who were under no 
necessity to live there. There was something wrong when things 
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produced for the wholesale market, and without reference to 
individual orders, were made by workpeople in London, when a 
family could not get thoroughly good accommodation for less than 
10s. a week, and when consequently they often lived in one room, 
or a part of one. We want to know how many are really 
compelled to live in London to meet its requirements as a great 
centre of commerce, of government, and of intellectual and artistic 
work. The riches of London were sufficient to pay those people 
whose work there was really necessary high enough wages to enable 
them to live decently. There seemed to be no unwillingness on 
the part of rich people as individuals, or as a tax-paying community, 
to pay any sums which might be required in order to remove the 
festering spots among them. But the fear was that by making 
London attractive they would increase the flow of labour to it. 
The immigrants into it kept down the wages even in those trades 
which were necessary there, and overflowed into other trades which 
produced for the wholesale market, and having to compete with 
places where rent was low, could not get wages high enough to pay 
for decent house room in London. That which tended to make life 
in London more attractive was no doubt good so far as it went, but 
its good was entirely in the present, and it was likely rather to 
increase misery in the future by inducing people to come to London. 
A contrary result would be produced by spending money on the 
making of open places, and by insisting that persons in London 
must have a certain amount of house room. The laws in existence 
on this subject were stringent enough, but it was physically 
impossible to enforce them suddenly with regard to those in 
London. Many difficulties would however be solved at once by 
giving notice that, though a temporary dispensation would be 
granted to those who had already obtained a settlement in London, 
no excuse would be admitted on the part of new comers. It would 
not be necessary to make invidious distinctions as to particular 
nationalities. But those who were thinking of coming to London, 
whether they were foreigners or country people, would be made to 
understand that if they came there they must be able to pay for 
decent and healthy house room. Then he would tighten the screw 
gradually with regard to those who were already living in London. 
The effect of these changes would be that those trades which it 
was not necessary to carry on in London would not be carried on 
there, and the great mass of helpless labour which was now at the 
mercy of any pushing employer would gradually take itself away. 
Those who were obliged to live in London would have to pay what- 
ever price was necessary to secure decent accommodation, and they 
would be sufficiently scarce to demand wages high enough to enable 
them to pay for it.. Again, it would be very interesting to get yet 
more information than Mr. Booth had yet supplied with regard to 
those persons who did not wish to work. An employer wrote some 
time ago to say that he had offered work to the unemployed: many 
had tried it, but not one of them would stick to it. Probably how- 
ever he had set them to work which anyone in full health and 
strength ought to be able to do, but which required more strength 
than they possessed. It would be desirable to know more clearly 
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what was the kind of work which persons who were returned as 
unwilling to work were asked to perform. He believed that a few 
of the poor law officials were inclined to demand work which men 
were unable to perform, not on account of any moral unwillingness, 
but because want of food or some other cause had deprived them 
of the stamina necessary for it. He believed that the information 
contained in the paper was one of the most valuable presents which 
the economists had had, and that when the work was verified and 
completed it would take a unique position among the materials a 
of which their science was being built up. 


Professor Lront Leyi said that they were much indebted to 
their friend Mr. Booth for his interesting microscopical inquiry 
as to a portion of the population of London. Such papers as this 
were required from time to time. Persons were in the habit of 
taking large views of the population of the United Kingdom and 
of the world, and sometimes failed to take narrow and exhaustive 
views of things near at hand. There were, however, he submitted, 
several imperfections in the paper. It was well to remember that 
whatever might be the proportion of poverty which was indicated, 
it was confined to a very small section of the general community. 
Quite recently there had been published a paper called the “ Bitter 
Cry of Outcast London,” which implied the existence of a very 
extensive amount of poverty in London; but when they came to 
see how far such poverty extended, it might be found that it only 
applied to some hundreds or some thousands of persons amidst 
nearly four millions of people. He wondered also whether the 
paper gave an accurate idea of the word “poor.” Who was a poor 
man? ‘The author had stated that a certain number were very © 
poor who were in the receipt of from 18s. to 20s. a week. An 
income of 18s. or 20s. a week, even with four or five persons in a 
family, where there was generally more than one person earning 
something, ought not to leave the recipient in the condition of 
poverty. The view that such persons were poor was not justified 
by the cost of living; and if the expenses of such people included 
drink and unnecessary luxuries, there was no ground for sympathy 
with their poverty. It is a misnomer to call a person poor where, 
out of an income of 20s. a week, he spends Ios. or 12s. in a 
wasteful manner. The author had not mentioned the causes of 
poverty, such as gambling and drink, nor had he touched upon 
the average wages of the community with which he dealt. His 
own impression was that poverty proper in the district which had 
been described was more frequently’ produced by vice, extrava- 
gance, and waste, or by unfitness for work, the result in many 
cases of immoral habits, than by real want of employment or low 
wages. It was satisfactory to find that there were 65 per cent. of 
the whole number above the line of poverty. He would like to 
know what was meant by there being 22 per cent. on the line of 
poverty and 13 per cent. below the line. It would be of great 
value if ‘Mr. Booth would add as an appendix budgets of the 
income and expenditure of as large a proportion as possible of 
the classes with whom he dealt. . 
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Major Craigie joined with previous speakers in thanking 
Mr. Booth for the trouble and care which he had taken in bringing 
these figures before them. At the same time he would emphasise 
the desire which had been expressed that the inquiry had gone a 
little farther before its results were published. There was always a 
danger in figures going out to the public which did not cover the 
whole case. He should like to ask Mr. Booth whether his atten- 
tion had been directed to the investigation which the Society made 
officially into much the same districts exactly forty-three years 
ago? In the year 1844 a very important committee appointed by 
the Statistical Society, with Mr. Hallam as president, endeavoured 
to ascertain the condition of the poorer classes in St. George’s-in- 
the-East, as a typical metropolitan parish. To aid the inquiry, 
which was, he believed, a house to house one, in the area to which 
it extended, money was contributed by gentlemen outside, and 
also from the funds of the Society. That investigation went to 
the very point which Professor Levi had just referred to, namely, 
the proportion of the expenditure of the families to the earnings 
of their heads, and particularly the expenditure in house rent. It 
also gave an analysis of the trades and professions of the district, 
and the conditions of life and health, and especially the position 
of the women, and rate at which the population multiplied. He 
would suggest that. Mr. Booth should supplement his paper by 
drawing on that committee’s report for comparative information 
on some of the points included in his investigation. It had 
occurred to him that perhaps the information now given to the 
school board visitors was not to be entirely relied upon in all 
cases.. It was very well known that in many districts of the 
metropolis the visits of these visitors were not always welcome, 
and the answers given to them might be given with an obvious 
purpose, and this to a sufficient extent to impart a bias to any 
statistical conclusions resting on the data thus collected as to the 
financial condition of the parents visited. It was not too much to 
hint that there might thus be an element of possible suspicion 
with regard to this information. Some years ago he had occasion 
himself to go over a part of this district and somewhat similar 
districts in the south of London, and he was not, on the special 
point to which his inquiries were directed, impressed with the 
fulness of the knowledge which the school board authorities 
possessed of the circumstances of the parents of the children in 
the schools. Out of about 5,000 children whom he saw, cases 
were to be found of pupils excused the payment of the school 
board fees on the ground of poverty, who were yet as a matter of 
fact at the same time putting money into the savings banks in 
connection with the board schools. This showed that the school 
board machinery had not probed to the bottom the social con- 
ditions of the population around their schools, or that there was a 
concealment or misrepresentation of facts which might be again 
practised on the school board visitors. He regretted that the 
paper made sq little reference to the remarkable statistics of 
pauperism in this part of London. Anyone who had studied the 
question of poor law administration at all, had always looked. to 
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Whitechapel and St. George’s-in-the-Hast for some of the most 
striking examples of good poor law administration. These parishes 
were conspicuous in the reform which had taken place in London 
generally. He had that very evening examined the official record 
for January last year, which showed how enormously official 
pauperism had diminished throughout the metropolis generally. 
In the year 1857, 47 or 48 persons out of every 1,000 were in 
receipt of relief at the end of the month of January. As lately 
as 1871 there were 50 in every 1,000 in London on the pauper 
roll; but at the present time, in spite of the distress which had 
been heard of in connection with the east of London, the propor- 
tion of actual pauperism had fallen to one-half what it then was, 
and there were not now more than 25 per 1,000 on the pauper roll. 
That was a fact which could not be ignored by anyone who was 
looking into the social condition of the metropolis as a whole. 
Undoubtedly the conditions of relief had been altered; but he 
believed that those who were conversant with the poor law 
management would agree that the altered condition of adminis- 
tration had been closely followed by a great rise in the position 
of the class who formerly received relief. There had been, what 
there was much room for, a greater cultivation of self-reliance, and 
a greater exercise of faculties which had lain dormant while the 
paupers could live at their ease upon the more industrious section 
of the population. Professor Marshall had ably referred to the 
question of the injurious concentration of the population in dis- 
tricts like the metropolis. He (Major Craigie) trusted that their 
efforts would be rather to prevent the agglomeration of masses of 
half employed or of irregularly employed persons who came up to 
London on the vague chance of competing with the crowds already 
there for irregular earnings. They had heard proposals made of 
late for the abolition of the coal and wine duties, on the ground 
that they would thus be promoting greater manufactories in 
London and increasing metropolitan trade. This meant drawing 
from the country greater mobs of expectant workers to London, 
who would be far better employed in local centres. It was just 
the opposite result they should aim at—the diffusion not the con- 
centration of industrial activity. He was sure that the greatest 
curse of London was its growing and enormously increasing 
masses of irregularly employed persons, and any policy which 
should check that dangerous concentration should be welcomed 
equally on political and on social grounds. 


Mrs. Hecxrorp said that she had been working for some time 
in connection with the Working Women’s Co-operation Associa- 
tion with the idea of promoting a rise in the wages of working 
women. She wished to corroborate one remark which had been 
made by Mr. Booth, and that was that a very great deal of the 
want in London arose from the physical unfitness of the workers. 
Of 75 women who passed through her hands in the last two years, 
there were only 10 who were really good workers. The rest were 
unfit for the work which they had to do. They had either become 
incapacitated by work which they had been obliged to do, or they 
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had never learnt their trade thoroughly, and consequently they 
could not do their work quickly enough to enable them to earn 
proper wages. Out of the 75 there were only 3 women who drank, 
and only one who drank at all heavily, and had to be dismissed in 
consequence. There were only 4 whom she could not call trust- 
worthy ; the others were honest, and anxious to earn what money 
they could, although for the most part unfit for competition. 
Many of them were worn out before their time, and one of them, 
a woman of 40, had the appearance of a woman of about 60. 


Mr. S. Bourne said that it was not by one mode of research 
alone that they could ever expect to arrive at the’ truth. He 
thought that what they wanted was not so much an extension of 
the paper as some speakers had suggested, as an independent 
investigation starting from different bases, and following in 
different directions, with a comparison of the results of such 
investigations. For instance there was needed most decidedly an 
investigation into the moral position of the various classes of 
society, for his belief was, like that of Professor Leone Levi, that 
a large amount of distress in the country arose very much from 
the immoral conduct of the poorer classes, in which respect they 
followed very closely the example which was set them by the 
higher classes. If they could make a moral division of the com- 
munity, they would arrive at data which would throw a great deal 
of light upon the causes of the conditions set forth in the paper. 
Then, side by side with that, they needed an inquiry into the 
expenditure of the people. When he spoke of morals he was not 
referring exclusively to drunkenness or want of chastity, but he 
meant those habits which affected the earnings and the expenditure 
of the people. A great deal had been said about extravagance 
and want of thrift; but they must bear in mind that the stoppage 
of extravagance and the cultivation of thrift would not altogether 
remove the evils which now existed, for what was extravagance 
in one person furnished employment to another, and in a certain 
sense led to the distribution of wealth. The only true extrava- 
gance with regard to the whole body of the population was the 
waste of that which was required, and the only real want of 
thrift, taken in the sense of the whole community, was in the 
failure to use all the powers that existed in the mass. With 
regard to pauperism and a comparison of the numbers of persons 
relieved from time to time, it must be borne in mind that any 
investigation into the relief which was doled out by the State was 
incomplete, unless there could be added to it that which came 
from charitable sources. He believed that a large amount of the 
diminution of poor law relief arose from a greater recognition on 
the part of the wealthy of the obligations which they were under 
to share their means amongst their poorer neighbours, and thus to 
a greater extension of private charity or help. He would not class 
it altogether as charity. There was certainly now a great deal 
more of help from the West End to the East Hnd than there had 
ever been before. According to the paper there was undoubtedly 
a want of sufficient employment for the mass of the people, as 
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well as a neglect of the proper use of that which the employment 
produced; but it would be useless, he thought, to attempt anything 
like the legal interposition which Professor Marshall suggested for 
preventing people from coming to London. He did not think that 
it would be possible in the present state of society to take any step 
of that kind. What they needed to do was to offer attractions © 
to people to reside out of London, and to direct people to the 
magnificent openings for the employment of labour and the pro- 
duction of the necessaries and luxuries of hfe which existed in 
distant parts of the empire. The true course was to draw people 
away from those connections which were attended with so much 
that was immoral, and vicious, and so much foolish waste of time 
and strength. They must take some national means of lessening 
the pressure of population. The causes which had been in opera- 
tion to produce the present state of things were going on at an 
accelerated rate. At present we had very cheap food, and he 
hoped that it would continue. At the same time it was quite clear 
that there was less wealth coming into the country than formerly 
to meet the pressure of circumstances from year to year. In that 
fact there was to be found an additional reason for the spreading 
of the population abroad in those places where they could become 
the creators of wealth, and be without their present inducement 
to waste so much in foolish amusements. 


Dr. G. B. Lonestarr said that it was unfortunate that Mr. Booth 
had not gone more into detail as to the statistical method which he 
had employed. He should like to have heard Mr. Booth’s equation 
of the supply and demand of dock labour, which must be one of 
the most interesting things that Mr. Booth had to give them. 
As a piece of statistical work the paper reflected the very greatest 
credit on the writer. He confessed that when he heard many 
months ago of Mr. Booth’s intention to carry out a work of this 
kind, he thought that it was altogether impossible that he could 
ever get so far as he had done, and he congratulated him on his 
success. As regarded the ultimate sources of the information, 
these, like the ultimate sources of all statistical information, were 
lable to fallacy as they all knew very well. All information had 
to come ultimately from individuals, and individuals were all 
fallible, school board visitors amongst the number. On the whole 
he thought that the social condition of the people was likely to be 
described by the school board visitors as worse than it really was, 
as regarded not only the disreputable classes, but the disreputable 
members of all classes. Probably as regarded the more respectable 
classes the reverse might be the case, and the visitors might often 
think that people were better off than they really were. The 
respectable man was the one who made the best of his circum- 
stances, and the disreputable man was the one who made the worst 
of his circumstances.. With regard to the estimates of population 
which were alluded to in the appendix, they knew that as attention 
was called to any subject the information was likely to become 
more and more complete. In the case of births, when these were 
first registered in the year 1837, the registration was very defective, 
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and some portion of the apparent rise in the birth-rate was due to 
improvement in registration. He thought that it was the same 
with regard to children of school age, and that every enumeration 
would more and more closely approximate to accuracy, and that 
therefore the population had not increased as much as Mr. Booth 
imagined. Probably however the error was not very great. 
Mr. Booth seemed to be in some doubt as to the increase of the 
population of Stepney. He suggested that Mr. Booth might be 
able to check the estimates by the number of births registered, 
assuming the birth-rate of Stepney to have fallen to the same 
extent as that of London generally. Mr. Booth had rightly told 
them that his sources of information were imperfect, and his 
figures were therefore only approximations. He (Dr. Longstaff) 
thought that while for working purposes it was always right that 
a statistician should take notice of two places of decimals, he did 
not think that in the tables there was need to notice them at all. 
Mr. Booth’s figures were of course only approximations, and there- 
fore it became almost an affectation to state the percentage in 
decimals while the error was probably two or three per cent. 


Colonel Lenox PrenprrGast said that having represented the 
Tower Hamlets district on the London School Board for eight 
years, he thought that Mr. Booth might like to have from him a 
corroboration as to the sources of information which he had relied 
upon. The school board visitor was a person who was in close 
contact with the people, whatever might be thought about it, and 
he knew very largely the condition of the people, and though 
visitors had in many of the districts in London a connection with 
the remission of fees, probably in the Tower Hamlets district that 
would be less the case than in other districts, for, during many 
years, the Tower Hamlets district had never remitted any fees at 
all. They gave the people penny schools, and they found that that 
for several years was the best method of dealing with that class of 
population, so that the considerations which had been urged as to 
the bonuw fides of the information obtained by the visitors would 
scarcely apply in that district. He had felt that a fallacy had run 
through the discussion that evening. General conclusions seemed 
to have been drawn with regard to the whole of London from the 
condition. of the Tower Hamlets district. There were however 
very great peculiarities about that district, and, at the present 
moment, very serious peculiarities. The population was largely a 
waterside one, and was enormously affected by the state of trade. 
For miles down the river there were new docks, and new sources of 
employment, which dragged the population from their own 
neighbourhood to work in some other. Many of the men went for 
miles to their work down the river, and the demolitions which had 
taken place had had a most serious effect upon the condition of the 
people. Obviously a riverside population as this so largely was, 
must live near their work. Much of their work went on at night, 
and some worked all night. A hardship had been brought upon 
' the people by the old houses being pulled down, without new ones 
being built for them, and yet many must live close to the spot at 
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which they were employed. The consequence was that immense 
crowding had taken place, and great misery and discomfort had 
been caused; but from his knowledge of the very lowest and the 
very poorest of the people, of classes C and D, he was bound to 
say that in no part of London had he seen better moral conditions 
than he had amongst the very poorest of the people of that district. 
It was extremely desirable that when people talked about the 
“vice” prevalent in that district, the facts should be fully stated 
in regard to this portion of the population. There was plenty of 
vice in the Tower Hamlets, but where was it to be found? It 
existed amongst the people who occupied the houses which were 
described just now as having been built by the jerry builders. The 
occupants of these houses got them at low rents. They passed the 
whole day in bed, and passed their nights preying upon society 
within a few hundred yards of the place where we are met to-night. 
That was the part of the population amongst which the chief vice 
existed. It did not exist in anything like the same degree amongst | 
the poorest of the population. He would venture to make one 
slight correction, if Mr. Booth would permit bim to do so. In the 
paper just read he spoke about the low and miserable class whose 
children attended the board schools, as if it was in the board 
schools only that they were to be found. That was an error. Those 
who attended the non board schools were of the very poorest class, 
and some of them were even poorer than those who attended the 
beard schools. The information which Mr. Booth had obtained 
from visitors was of a most valuable character, because the visitors 
dealt with the whole elementary school population of the district, 
and did not deal simply with the class with which the board school 
education was connected. He (Colonel Prendergast) had ventured 
to interpose because he felt that it was important that such a body 
as the Statistical Society should verify its references, and weigh 
carefully how far the particular district described in the paper 
would or would not justify their forming a judgment of the condi- 
tion of the rest of London. In conclusion he wished to say that 
school board members had been very glad to afford the assistance 
of which Mr. Booth had so kindly expressed his appreciation, and 
the Statistical Society were now in possession of fairly reliable 
information relating to a large district of the metropolis, which 
could scarcely have been obtained but for the existence of the body 
of officers known as ‘school board visitors,” and they had gladly 
co-operated to the best of their ability. 


Mr. E. K. Forpuam said that he did not think that there was 
any hope of a returning tide from London to the country. There 
was a continual tide from the country to the town because labour 
was so much better paid for in the town. Men who could earn 
only 10s. or 12s. a week in the country could obtain 27s. a week 
in the towns. Then there was a continual stream of men into the 
ranks of the police. He found in his own district that the Great 
Northern Railway took away many of the country labourers and 
gave them work on the line. He really did not see how the people 
were to be prevented from leaving the country and going into the 
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towns. Nor did he think it desirable that they should be kept in 
the country. There was very little work for them in the country 
as far as agriculture was concerned, because we were glutted with 
foreign provisions of all kinds. With regard to the poor law 
administration, he found that there was an immense number of 
the children of paupers who obtained situations in London. The 
girls went into service as housemaids and cooks, at wages of from 
20l. to 40/. a year, and the boys became household servants—butlers 
and so on—and they helped to contribute very largely towards the 
support of their parents. They did not do this ten years ago. 
This state of things had arisen within the last ten years. It 
indicated a good disposition on the part of the children, and a 
generally improved state of society. 


The CHarrMAN said that he was sure the meeting would agree 
in a most cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Booth for the very interest- 
ing paper which he had read. 


Mr. Booru, in replying to the discussion, said that no one 
could be more conscious than he was of the imperfections of his 
paper. He entirely agreed with very many of the criticisms 
which had been made. With regard to Professor Marshall’s points 
they should certainly be taken into account if he was able to 
continue the work. As to Professor Leone Levi’s suggestion it 
would be not only important, but a necessity, in order to make the 
paper of greater value to insert something like a budget of the 
expenditure of the people referred to. The question of their 
earnings he had dealt with in the paper by saying that the infor- 
mation could only be got by a trade inquiry. The expenditure of 
the different classes might be ascertained by persons who were 
living and working amongst them, and he hoped that such persons 
would procure the information. Mr. Stephen Bourne had pointed 
out that the moral questions would form a third set of inquiries. 
He (Mr. Booth) had omitted these entirely from his paper. His 
justification for reading such an imperfect paper was that he felt 
very great doubt whether he could go on with the work by himself 
without going wrong, and he wanted to bring it to the touch of 
public discussion. He had been very thankful for the discussion 
which it had elicited. 
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I.— Emigration and Immigration in the Year 1886. 


Tue following is a copy of Mr. R. Giffen’s report to the 
Secretary of the Board of Trade on the “Statistical Tables relating 
to Emigration and Immigration from and into the United Kingdom 
in the year 1886.” In continuation of similar reports to be found 
in the Journal for previous years :— 


‘“‘The statistical record of emigration from the United Kingdom 
during the year 1886, contained in the accompanying tables, shows 
a considerable increase in amount in place of the diminution 
noticed in each of the two preceding years. At the same time the 
return current of imiigration has continued to diminish, thereby 
enhancing the effect on the balance of the population of this 
increase in the number of emigrants, or rather, to be technically 
correct, of passengers from the United Kingdom to places out of 
Europe. The present would appear therefore to be a time in which 
emigration having fallen to a low point, or to a minimum, is once 
more increasing. 

“Dealing first, according to the usual practice in this report, 
with the gross amount of emigration, 1.e., the total number of 
passengers that embarked at ports in the United Kingdom for 
places out of Hurope during the year, we obtain the following 
figures :— 

(a.) Emigration in 1886 and 1885. 

















Total, Emigrants 
} : : of British and Irish 
including Foreigners. Origin only. 
Number of emigrants in 1886............ 330,801 232,900 
- fralat Sey tae 264,385 207,644 
Increase in 1886 ou... 6Gi6 25,256 





“This statement shows an increase in total emigration of about 
25 per cent., which more than balances the diminution observable 
in 1885, but which is not sufficient to make the total so large as in 
1881-82-83. The new increase is especially marked among the 
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emigrants of foreign origin, the number thus returned in 1886 
being 94,370, as against 53,783 in 1885, showing an increase of 
75 per cent. The decline in emigration which took place a few 
years ago, it will be remembered, was more noticeable in this class 
than among persons of British and Irish origin, and it is interesting 
to note that the opposite movement is also first shown in the same 
class. As regards emigrants of British and Irish origin only, it 
would appear that the increase on the 1885 figures is one of 12 per 
cent. only; the number now reached, 232,900, being still nearly 
10,000 less than that of 1884, and 87,000 short of the very high 
figure returned for 1883. The proportion of British and Irish 
emigration to population has advanced from 0°57 per cent. in 1885 
to 0°63 per cent. in 1886, a figure surpassed, however, in each of 
the years 1880-84, which were years of large emigration. 

‘“‘Coming next to the figures of immigration, the fact already 
referred to, that the effect on the balance of the population of an 
increase of emigration is enhanced by a simultaneous decline of 
immigration, has to be noticed; this decline, it should be observed, 
following a decline in the previous year. The figures on this head 
are as follows :— 


(b.) Immigration in 1886 and 1885. 





Total, Immigrants 


: ; : of British and Irish 
including Foreigners. Origin only. ° 
Number of immigrants in 1886 ........ 108,879 80,018 
s tS ae ee 113,549 85,468 
Decrease in 1886. ................ 4,670 5,450 





“Thus, there is a decrease alike in the total number of immi- 
grants in 1886, and in the number of persons of British and Irish 
origin returning to the United Kingdom. 

“In previous reports it has been noticed that both in expansion 
and diminution of volume immigration has followed emigration at 
a year’s interval. Last year it was stated that, ‘an increase of 
immigration accompanies generally an increase of emigration, and 
reaches its maximum in those years when the emigration begins to’ 
fall off from the maximum it has itself reached, and then in the 
succeeding years emigration and immigration both decline; the 
minimum however in the case of emigration, preceding the 
minimum in the case of immigration, which, as a rule, occurs in 
the first year after the emigration, having declined, begins again to 
increase.’ 

‘‘These remarks are fully justified by the facts now stated, 
compared with those of previous years. The last maximum year 
of emigration was 1883, and the last maximum year of immigra- 
tion, 1884, since which years both have declined, emigration, 
however, taking a turn upwards in the year 1886, as compared. 
with 1885, which was a minimum year, while 1886 is as yet the 
minimum year of immigration. It remains to be seen whether, 
according to the usual rule, immigration will in turn now begin to 
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increase, and reach its maximum a little later than the maximum 
of emigration itself. 

‘“‘ Coming next to the excess of emigrants over immigrants, the 
figures are as follows :— 


(c.) Excess of Emigrants. 











Total Emigration; and Fiscaacie ae of 
and : Persons , 

Immigration. of ig ie dearest 
Number of emigrants in 1886............ 330,801 232,900 
a immigrants 86............ 108,879 80,018 
Excess of emigrants in 1886 .... 221,922 152,882 
Corresponding excess in 1885 ............ 150,836 122,176 
> CAH iadevdeodies 180,435 150,823 
" Se pees 296,654 246,314 
i Sen eaten 330,484 224,655 
a Ko EN Se ee 315,409 190,295 
Py OU ecaearee 263,978 180,535 
+) oi: MAC See 163,190 126,338 
er AF tei) 2 a 69,712 57,958 
H iW ep so eee 38,123 31,305 
43 CLD Tati csaceet: 44,665 38,065 





‘* According to this table, the total excess of emigrants (i.e., 
including foreigners) has advanced from 150,836 in 1885 to 
221,922 in 1886, a figure which is considerably higher than that 
shown for 1884, though only two-thirds of the maximum in 1882. 
Net emigration proper, that is, of persons of British and Irish 
origin only, has also increased, though to a less extent, the amount 
now reached, 152,882, being an advance of 30,706 on the figures 
for 1885, which may, apparently, be taken as a minimum year. 
The proportion of net emigration to population has risen from 
0°34 per cent. in 1885 to 0°42 per cent. in 1886, which is also the 
figure given for 1884. This is a fairly high percentage, being 
nearly four times that of 1876, though it is considerably less. than 
that reached in the years 1880-83. 

“ Assuming, as apparently may now be done, that 1885 was a 
year of minimum emigration, it is to be observed that the oscilla- 
tion in recent years between a maximum and minimum period has 
been much less than in the former period, when a similar oscilla- 
tion occurred. It is unfortunately impossible in this connection to 
deal with the emigration and immigration of persons of British 
and Irish origin only, as the figures of immigration did not 
‘distinguish between such persons and foreigners before 1876, but 
dealing with the whole movement, it appears that the decline from 
the maximum net emigration in 1872 and 1873, which amounted 
to about 225,000, was to the low figures of 45,000 in 1876, and 
38,000 in 1877, or less than one-fifth of the previous maximum. 
In the present case the decline is from an average of over 300,000 
in the years 1881 and 1882 to a minimum of 151,000 in 1885, or 
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only about one-half of the previous maximum. If we could give 
similar figures for 1872 and 1873 as to persons of British and Irish 
origin only, a similar diminution of the amount of oscillation in 
1881-85, as compared with 1872-77, would no doubt be apparent. 
In 1876-77 the net emigration of persons of British and Irish 
origin was about 35,000 only, on the average of the two years, the 
proportion to the population being 0°10 per cent. only. Now in 
1885 the corresponding figure is more than three times as large, 
being 122,000, or 0°34 per cent. of the population. Hmigration has 
thus kept at a higher level during the last minimum period than 
in the minimum period eight or nine years before. It is also to be 
noticed that the interval between the maximum and minimum 

eriod has been shorter than on the former occasion. Between 
1873 and 1877, the previous maximum and minimum years, the 
interval was four years, while between 1883 and 1885 the interval 
is only two years. As emigration usually rises and falls according 
to the prosperity or adversity of trade generally, and particularly 
in the countries of destination of the emigrants, and among these 
chiefly the United States, the shortness of the recent interval 
between the maximum and minimum years of emigration would 
seem to show that. the last period of prosperity was less prolonged 
than the former one, and the succeeding period of adversity, a turn 
having already come, would also seem to have been shorter. These 
facts would also appear to correspond with much other evidence as 
to the course of trade. The oscillations lately have been shorter 
and less marked than on former occasions. The prosperity of the 
prosperous period has shown a less advance as compared with the 
previous period of adversity than has sometimes been shown, and 
the succeeding decline has also been less, although the resulting 
depression may be as great because the decline is from a less 
height. Why the oscillation is shorter, why the prosperous period 
should come to,an end sooner than usual, and why the succeeding 
period of depression should also be shortened, are matters which it 
would be out of place to discuss here. The facts are only noted 
for reference, and with a view to comparison with subsequent 
experience, when it is seen how long the new period of prosperity 
will last, and what will be the effect on emigration and immigra- 
tion. 

“The details furnished in the accompanying tables supply one 
or two other points for observation in regard to the increased 
emigration in 1886. Of the total number of emigrants, 173,979 
are returned as adult males, as against 134,435 in 1885, showing 
an increase of 29 per cent., a rather higher rate than that shown if 
women and children are also included. 

“Tf, however, we confine our attention to the net emigration of 
the year, it appears that the increase among adult males is from 
66,141 in 1885 to 109,397 in 1886, an advance of no less than 
65 per cent., as compared with an increase of 25 per cent. on the 
total net emigration. 

“The contribution made by Irish emigration to the general 
increase in 1886 is very small, as will appear from the following 
table :— 
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(d.) British and Irish Emigration in 1886 and 1885. 














Nationality of Emigrants. 1886. 1885. 
Hin olish} (7 4i..cpacsorets sesreyee 146,301 126,260 
ST RToL ol pl penile eee. ERA Ue 9 25328 21,367 
BS 1h er nay be Ik 4 TORI 61,276 60,017 

Total British ........... 232,900 207,644 





“Thus the increase of Irish emigration was only 1,259, or 
about 2 per cent. as compared with 1885, while in the case of both 
English and Scotch emigrants the increase is nearly one-sixth. 
The proportion of Irish emigration to the total emigration of 
persons of British and Irish origin has fallen to 26 per cent., a 
decline of 5 per cent. below the annual average for the period 
1881-85. This decline is the more noticeable when it is remembered 
how large the proportion of Irish emigration has frequently been 
in previous years, rising in some cases to over 60 per cent. 

‘‘ As regards the destinations of the emigrants, it is to be 
remarked that the United States still attract by far the greatest 
number, more than 70 per cent. of the total emigrants going 
thither.’ Of emigrants of British and Irish origin only, 66 per 
cent. select the same destination, and this proportion also holds 
good if the net emigration only is considered. Next to the United 
States in attractiveness comes Australia, though the proportion of 
emigrants thither to the total number is hardly so large as in 1885. 
British North America, on the other hand, shows an increase both 
in the number and proportion of emigrants thither in 1886 as 
compared with 1885. Regard being had to the net emigration of 


1 “In former reports attention has been drawn to the question of change of 
route in emigration itself, which may affect some of the figures. In fact, of late 
years a certain portion of the emigration from the United Kingdom has gone to 
the United States by way of the continental ports, Antwerp, Rotterdam, and 
Amsterdam. It would appear, however, that the number of emigrants proceeding 
by way of continental ports is small, and does not tend to increase materially. The 
following is an account of the emigration by this route in 1886, the figures being 
inserted here for future reference, and in continuation of those of last year :— 


Adults. Children 
under 12 Years 
Me I ee ae es of Age Total. 
Nationality. Married. Single. and Infants. 


Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. { Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. 








English ; 1.1.0.0... 364 265 916 | 195 


























1,411 601 

Scotch, 4.ce/es0 24 21 55 12 85 45 
LY ieki aad; coanirne 19 25 56 22 83 67 
Total British..| 407 $4154 1,027 (48236 1,579); “943 
Foreigners ........ 239 170 582 | 168 903 | 442 


—— a _ | | EE ET 


Grand total....| 646 481 |1,609 | 397 2,482 | 1,155 
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persons of British and Irish origin, these colonies have received 
17,578 emigrants in 1886, as against 10,517 in the year preceding. 

“As regards Irish emigration, it has also again to be noted that 
the large proportion of females, and the small proportion of 
children, among emigrants of this nationality, to which attention 
has frequently been called, are still maintained. Males are about 
two to one, compared with females, among English and Scotch 
emigrants, but among the Irish the sexes are nearly equal; on the 
other hand, children are 17°8 per cent. of the English emigrants, 
and 20°6 per cent. of the Scotch, but among the Irish the propor- 
tion is only 11°2 per cent. 

“With regard to statistics of occupations, it is difficult to 
ensure accuracy in the returns, nor are they by any means complete. 
One or two points, however, brought into prominence by these 
figures, may perhaps be noted. 

“Of adult males, 62,680 are returned as ‘general labourers,’ 
and 16,719 as ‘agricultural labourers, gardeners, and carters,’ 
which figures would show that about three-sevenths of the adult 
British and foreign male emigrants from the United Kingdom can 
lay no claim to any technical skill. There is a noticeable increase 
in the number of emigrants classed as farmers and _ graziers, 
amounting to nearly 50 per cent., the figures being for 1886, 
10,325, as against’6,968 for 1885. 

“Liverpool continues to be the port of departure for nearly 
five-eighths of the total number of emigrants, London for one- 
eighth, the Clyde ports for a tenth, while about 9 per cent., a 
somewhat smaller proportion than usual, embarked in 1886 at 
Queenstown. 

‘Reference has been made in previous reports to the increase 
in the ordinary passenger movement between the United Kingdom 
and. places out of Europe for purposes of business or pleasure, as 
distinguished from emigration in the ordinary sense. This increase 
was again continued in 1886, as will appear from the marked 
advance in the number of cabin passengers during the year shown 
in the following table :— 


Number of Cabin and Steerage Passengers leaving the United Kingdom 
for Places out of Europe, in each of the Years from 1876 to 1886 





























inclusive. 
Years. Cabin Passengers. Steerage Passengers. Total. 
LS LG Soiuentecenc, 41,900 96,322 138.2272 
Wy timate | 37,147 82,824 119,971 
Lean Sorte 4 43,168 104,495 147,663 
PIS Vee te 43,928 173,235 217,163 
80's hie. 50,734 281,560 332,294 
BOL as atone 54,270 338,244 392,514 
VR ee 56,739 356,549 413,288 
Sh nc ssinsay case sees 55,840 341,317 397,157 
rot haaerenatey Aro | 57,403 246,498 303,901 
PBB sc sccdevedions 51,428 212,957 264,385 
(S60. 7aiten. 59,382 271,419 33¢,801 
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“From these figures it will be seen that the number of cabin 
passengers last year was the highest yet reached, excceding the 
previous maximum (1884) by 1,979, and forming nearly 18 per 
cent. of the total number of emigrants. 

“‘The usual tables are added, showing in detail the sex, age, 
condition, and occupations of the emigrants; the numbers depart- 
ing from each of the ports of the United Kingdom; the particulars 
of detention money recovered by emigration officers; and (though 
the data for this return are necessarily very incomplete) the 
amount of remittances by settlers in the United States, British 
North America, and other places, to friends at home; together 
with comparative tables for series of years.” 


Il.—Lffects of Import Duties in New and Old Countries. 


Tre following remarks on this subject have been received from 
Dr. Loria, Professor of Political Economy and Statistical Science 
at the University of Siena, Italy. 


Dans Je vol. xlix, part u, du Journal of the Statrstical 
Society, M. Bourne traite avec beaucoup de talent et de pro- 
fondeur l’intéressant sujet des influences des droits protecteurs sur 
le commerce international, et explique les divers effets que les droits 
produisent, suivant qu’ils soient imposés dans les pays nouveaux, ot 
la population est faible, ou dans les anciens pays, qui présentent 
une plus forte densité de population. Or, comme la démonstra- 
tion de M. Bourne sur ce dernier point ne me semble pas 
parfaitement exacte, je me permettrai d’exposer quelques remarques, 
ou quelques doutes, sur les ingénieux développements donnés par 
cet éminent statisticien. 

La thése de M. Bourne peut se résumer de la facon suivante : 
Dans les vieux pays, ou la population est trés dense, un droit 
protecteur est immédiatement avantageux, car il permet d’employer 
des ouvriers, qui resteraient nécessairement sans travail si les 
consommateurs demandassent des produits étrangers; mais le 
surplus de production, qui résulte de lVemploi des nouveaux 
ouvriers, crée bientot un excés de production, d’ot suit probablement 
une crise commerciale. Hn outre, cet accroissement de la produc- 
tion provoque la mise en culture des terres plus stériles, ce qui 
diminue le taux du profit. Au contraire, dans les pays nouveaux 
le droit protecteur donne un avantage réel et durable aux produc- 
teurs des marchandises protégées ; mais cet avantage n’est que le 
résultat d’un impdt qui frappe tous les consommateurs, c’est-a- 
dire tous les autres producteurs. 

Or il nous semble, avant tout, qu’on ne peut pas admettre 
que le droit protecteur permette de donner du travail a des 
ouvriers, qui, autrement, ne trouveraient pas d’emploi; car le 
nombre des ouvriers employables depend de la quantité de capital 
existante, et cette quantité n’est pas du tout augmentée par l’effet 
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du droit. Si, avant imposition du droit, les consommateurs d’un 
produit donné achetaient cet-ci chez les étrangers, cela signifie 
qu’un nombre donné d’ouvriers devait étre employé a la produc- 
tion des marchandises, qui étaient exportées a l’étranger en échange 
de cet produit. Et si l’importation de cette marchandise devient 
impossible par effet d’un droit, cela signifie qu’on devra employer 
4 sa production ces mémes ouvriers, qui étaient auparavant 
employés 4 la production de la marchandise, qu’on exportait 
pour obtenir de l’étranger le produit demandé. Mais tout cela 
n’augmentera pas la demande de travail, ni le nombre des ouvriers 
employés, ni donnera lieu 4 un excés de production. Aprés, si 
nous examinons les phénoménes qui se passent dans les pays 
nouveaux, nous trouvons que le droit protecteur y sera sans doute 
une charge pour les consommateurs (ainsi que le remarque 
M. Bourne), mais qu’A cette charge ne correspondera pas un 
avantage des producteurs, car cet avantage est incompatible 
avec la libre concurrence. La perte des consommateurs sera égale 
au surplus de frais qui charge la production nationale en dessus de 
la production étrangére, mais elle ne pourra pas éxceder cette 
mesure. 

Si nous essayons d’exposer 4 notre tour la diverse influence du 
droit, suivant que l’on traite de pays surchargés de population ou 
de pays nouveaux, nous parvenons aux résultats suivants. Dans 
les pays qui présentent une forte densité de population et qui, 
par lA méme, sont surtout importeurs de blés, un droit protecteur, 
en arrétant l’importation des vivres, donne lieu a une translation de 
capital de l’industrie 4 l’agriculture, et par li (comme le remarque 
fort justement M. Bourne) 4 la mise en culture des terreins plus 
inféconds; ce qui éléve la rente fonciére, diminue le taux du profit, 
retarde les progrés de l’accumulation, augmente le nombre des 
hommes sans travail, et prépare les crises. Au contraire, dans les 
pays nouveaux, qui exportent les blés en échange des produits 
manufacturés, un droit protecteur qui arreste importation de ces 
produits, donne lieu A une translation de capital de l’agriculture a 
Vindustrie; d’ot suit, d’un cdté, que la culture des terres plus 
mauvaises est abandonnée, que la rente baisse et s’éléve le taux du 
profit; de l’autre cdté, que les produits manufacturés doivent 
renchérir, car leur production est 4 present plus cotiteuse; ce qui 
diminue les profits réaux mesurés dans ces mémes produits. Si 
Vélévation du cotit des articles fabriqués, qui résulte du droit 
protecteur, absorbe tout le surplus de profit que le droit lui-méme 
a produit, en faisant baisser la rente fonciére, l’influence du droit 
se reduit en derniére analyse 4 cette-ci: qu’une fraction du produit 
total, qui auparavant faisait partie de la rente fonciére, vient a 
present agrégée au profit du capitaliste, mais que cet-ci doit 
tout-de-suite la transmettre au manufacteur, pour compenser les 
frais de production additionnels que le droit méme a créés. Bref 
dans ce cas tout le montant du droit est payé sur la rente fonciére, et 
le revenu du capitaliste reste identique, quelque qu’il soit le 
systéme commercial. Si toutefois l’élévation du cott des articles 
fabriqués, qui résulte du droit protecteur, n’absorbe qu'une partie 
du surplus de profit que le droit lui-méme a engendré, l’influence 
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definitive du droit protecteur est avantageux au capitaliste; d’ot 
Von deduit, que -si dans les pays trés-populeux, le droit 
protecteur avantage les proprietaires du sol, tandis que les 
. eapitalistes en sont appauvris dans les pays nouveaux il se 
passe le phénoméne opposé, et le droit protecteur y profite au 
capital en dommage de la rente fonciére. 

Si les produits manufacturés protégés par le droit ne sont pas 
seulement consommeés par le capitaliste, mais le sont aussi par le 
travailleur, le droit nuit au capitaliste, en tant qu'il éleve le cott 
du travail; mais cet dommage ne fait qu’affaiblir ’avantage que 
le droit protectear assure au capital, en élevant le taux du profit 
moyennant la sortie de culture des terres moins productives. 

Quelques économistes, ainsi que l’americain Hawley, croient que 
le libre-échange soit nuisible aux pays exporteurs des blés, parce 
qu'il y engendre la nécessité de cultiver des terres plus stériles, 
c’est-a-dire qu'il y déprime la ‘‘ marge de la cultivation.” Mais 
il y a la une méprise évidente. En effet, s’il est vrai que le libre 
échange éléve dans ces pays le cottt du blé, dont il accroit la 
production, ce n’est pas moins vrai que l’accroissement du cout 
de production du blé doit étre moindre que l’accroissement de 
cott auquel le pays devrait se soumettre, s'il produisait lui-méme 
Particle fabriqué; car, s’il n’en fut pas ainsi, cet pays ne produirait 
pas le blé pour obtenir en échange l’article fabriqué, mais produirait 
cet-ci diréctement. Done le libre échange ne peut jamais étre cause 
d’un accroissement des frais, auxquels un pays peut se procurer les ~ 
marchandises qui lui sont nécessaires. Mais le libre échange peut 
certainement étre cause d’un accroissement de frais et d’une perte, 
qui frappe une classe sociale. En effet, dans le cas supposé d’un 
pays exporteur de blé, il se peut que l’accroissement de la rente 
di a expansion de la culture sur les terres stériles, qui est un 
effet du libre échange, diminue le taux du profit en une raison 
plus forte, que la diminution du cott de production des articles 
manufacturés, due au libre échange, n’éléve les profits réaux, 
mesurés en ces produits; et dans cette hypothése le libre échange 
aura sans doute endommagé le capitaliste et reduit son revenu. 


III.—WNotes on Heonomical and Statistical Works. 


Malthus and his Work. By James Bonar, M.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford. London: Macmillan and Co., 1885. 

Mr. Bonar has brought one quality to bear upon his subject for 
which he deserves unstinted praise. There are abundant signs on 
almost every page of this book that the work of the writer has 
been in no ordinary sense a labour of love. The different editions 
through which the famous essay passed have been carefully studied 
and compared; and Mr. Bonar is not content with placing before us 
a detailed analysis of Malthus, the author, as he epigrammatically 
remarks (p. 5), of “an anonymous pamphlet in a political 
controversy,” but he endeavours also to make us thoroughly 
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acquainted with Malthus, the exponent of general economic theory, 
and he goes yet further and presents to us Malthus, the moral and 
political philosopher. His work is divided into five sections or 
‘books.’ The first of these deals with the essay itself: describes 
the circumstances under which the first edition was issued, 
indicates the changes which distinguished the second and sub- 
sequent editions from the first, and follows the exposition of 
Malthus in considerable detail. Indeed, as Mr. Bonar remarks in 
his “Introduction,” “the detail’ is his “main subject, and general 
theory the episode.” In the second book be considers this “ general 
theory,” and contrasts the attitude of Malthus with that of 
Ricardo. In the third he adds to the “economics” of Malthus his 
“Bthics and Political Philosophy ;” in the fourth he endeavours 
to “criticise the Critics of the Essay,” and in the fifth and last 
his aim is to “help the reader to associate the living personality of 
the man with his writings.” Whatever complaint, then, we may be 
compelled to urge against Mr. Bonar, we cannot with any fairness 
accuse him of lack of industry or of want of appreciation of his 
subject. And we may readily allow that his affection for Malthus 
has not made him blind to his faults, but that he has honestly 
endeavoured to give us a true portrait of the man and a 
discriminating analysis of his opinions. He has mingled censure 
with praise, and his censure is as just as his praise is hearty. 

But so thoroughly has he steeped himself in the writings of his 
author that in some places it is difficult to distinguish between his 
own commentary and the original text; and we are not sure that in 
this respect he has entirely satisfied the canon he lays down (p. 409) 
that in ‘economical writing” clearness of meaning “is the first of 
virtues.” Nor again can we help thinking that the tendency which 
has led him to discuss the moral and political philosophy of Malthus 
has been an influence for evil as well as for good. For the philo- 
sophical terminology, which he so frequently employs must, we 
think, be regarded as scarcely appropriate to an economic treatise. 
In this special section indeed it is appropriate, but it 1s out of 
place in the other parts of the book. Distinctions between the 
“efficient” (p. 6) and “material” (p. 25) ‘‘cause” of the essay, 
between the “formal,” the “material,” the “efficient,” and the 
“final cause” of value (p. 279) may, it is true, be intelligible to a 
student who knows his Aristotle, but are hardly so much a part of 
common speech as to be employed in the way in which they are 
here used by Mr. Bonar. And again it must be somewhat 
perplexing to the economic or general reader to find the claim 
allowed by the English Poor Laws described (p. 3U9) “ in the 
language of Kant” as a “claim that could not be made universal 
without contradiction.’ But this use of philosophical phraseology 
is but one illustration of the dangerous tendencies of Mr. Bonar s 
literary style. He remarks (p. 227) with considerable truth that 
Perronet Thompson’s Catechism of the Corn Laws 1s characterised 
by a “liveliness to which no other English economical writing has 
the slightest claim ;” but his own efforts to avoid dulness seem to 
have led him into the opposite extreme. We are inclined to think 
that in his case—as in that of the anonymous author of the first 
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edition of the essay (p. 410)—‘‘the abundant metaphors” may be | 
found to have “simply led to misunderstanding ;” and that he 
would have done better, and his book have been more likely to 
secure the credit of ‘permanent usefulness,” had he to somé 
extent—like the author of the essay in the later editions— 
“deliberately renounced fine writing.” In one place (p. 267) for 
example, the “apparent chaos” of the economic theory of Malthus 
is contrasted with the ‘“‘apparent cosmos”’ of the Ricardian system ; 
in another (p. 209) an analogy is drawn between the Wealth of 
Nations and the Bible, and we are told that it was “ becoming 
clear” in Malthus’ time that these economic “‘ Scriptures were of 
doubtful interpretation,” and that “men were to choose between 
the Calvinism of Ricardo and the Arminianism of Malthus;” and 
in somewhat the same strain the followers of Ricardo are dis- 
tinguished (p. 298) as the “ Minor Prophets.” On another 
occasion (p. 55) the “ideal state” of the older economists is 
summed up as “anarchy plus the police constable ;” and on another 
(p. 208) Malthus himself is described as “‘ labouring to build up the 
neglected pathology of economic science.”’ We have heard before 
of ‘‘Mother Harth,” but, unless we are much mistaken, ‘ Hather 
Work” is the product of Mr. Bonar’s efforts after antithesis. 
Such a style as this has of course its merits, but in Mr. Bonar's 
case it is, we think, carried to excess. He never gives the reader 
time to recover; but phrase comes after phrase, allusion succeeds to — 
allusion, and epigram—to use his own words (p. 207)—follows ‘‘ on 
the heels of” epigram. Bagehot, indeed, who is mentioned 
(p. 227, foot-note) as supplying a possible exception to the dulness 
of English economic writing, adopted a lively style; but he is an 
instance of the way in which this may be successfully done, and 
Mr. Bonar is rather an example of the mischievous results to 
which it may lead. Bagehot’s allusions are generally familiar to 
the ordinary reader; Mr. Bonar’s too often stand in sore need of 
an explanatory note. Bagehot was content to use the plainest and 
even ungrammatical English; Mr. Bonar prefers “genesis” to 
origin, ‘‘ hegemony ”’ to headship, “‘ Hic jacet”’ to epitaph. 

We may however forgive—although Mr. Bonar never allows 
us to forget—these extravagances of style, when we consider the 
service he has rendered to economics by endeavouring to separate 
the true from the false Malthus. Malthus, as he remarks (p. 3) 
has left a ‘book which no one reads and all abuse.’ At one time 
he has been charged with enunciating a “‘ paradox;” at another he 
has been gravely condemned for giving utterance to a “truism.” 
He has been most unfairly associated in the popular mind with 
‘“‘Malthusianism,” and, by a still sterner irony of fate, with Neo- 
Malthusianism (cf. pp. 24, 168). The vulgar belief is that he 
denounced a large population, whereas he really said (p. 128) :— 
“The denser the population the better,” if it only be a ‘* population 
of strong, comfortable citizens.” The vulgar belief again is that he 
was a gloomy pessimist; but in reality he argued (p. 36) that “the 
people tend to increase more quickly than their food, not in order 
that men may suffer but in order that they may be roused to save 
themselves from suffering.” For this misrepresentation, indeed, 
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the circumstances under which the first and the succeeding editions 
of the essay were issued furnish some excuse. In its original form 
it was a controversial pamphlet, and naturally emphasised neglected 
truths. ‘Its main fault was not incompleteness, but wrongness of 
emphasis” (p. 42). “Having found the bow bent too much one 
way,’ remarked Malthus himself (p. 47), “I was induced to bend 
it too much the other in order to make it straight.” Then i 
became a careful statistical treatise, and the mistaken emphasis of 
the first edition was corrected. But so complete a change as this 
supplies some justification at least for Bagehot’s severe criticism 
that ‘in its first form the essay”’ ‘‘ was conclusive as an argument, 
only it was based on untrue facts; in its second form it was based 
on true facts, but it was inconclusive as an argument.” And yet, 
to measure the real importance of the essay, we have to remember 
that, although it may be possible to discover the origin of the 
phrases and thoughts of Malthus—as indeed of Adam Smith and 
many another writer—in his predecessors, yet he was the first to 
treat the subject in such a way as to reverse the tendency of 
popular opinion and legislative action; and that at a time when 
‘statistics were a novelty his work as an interpreter” of statis- 
tical facts was a model of patient inquiry and careful verification. 
And again, when we turn from the special treatise to the general 


theory, we find indeed that he fell into the errors which were 


natural to a man of kindly heart who judged of the value of 
scientific research exclusively by its utility to mankind, but that 


he also anticipated “in outline” (p. 210) “the main truths 
which writers of our own time think they have established against 


Ricardo,” that he insisted upon the important dictum that the 
possession of a certain amount of comfort is necessary before a 
class can hope to raise its standard of comfort, and that to him is 


largely due the credit of the “ Ricardian” theory of rent. When 
we remember this we may subscribe in some measure at least to 
Mr. Bonar’s estimate that he was the “second in time and honour’ 


b) 


“of the three English writers whose work has become a portion of 
all Political Economy.” 


History of the Second Army Corps. By Francis A. Walker. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1886. 

We are so accustomed to regard the author of this volume as a 
professor that we have experienced some difficulty in speaking of 
him as a general. But the qualities which have won distinction 
for the professor are also to be found in the military narrative 
of the general. The lucidity of thought and statement which is 
everywhere apparent in his economic writings, which has enabled 
him to place in the clearest light the fallacies of the discarded 
theory of the wages-fund and to assign their true importance to 
the distinctive functions of the modern employer, which has helped 
him to pursue his way with almost unerring steps through the 
mazes of currency theories and monetary doctrine, and to supply 
a popular, but correct, exposition of the theory of rent, is con- 
spicuous on every page of the military treatise. The details and 
motives of military tactics, the positions and movements of oppo- 
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sing troops, appear to us to be described with a clearness which 
could hardly be surpassed. And, just as in his economic writings 
the student is constantly assisted by differences of type, so in 
this bock a series of excellent maps enables him to follow with 
sustained intelligence the history of military campaigns. And 
once more the vividness of style which has in his Political Heonomy 
created an interest in economics in the minds of readers who never 
felt such an interest before, and awakened into fresh activity the 
slumbering interest of those who had come to associate economic 
writing with dulness and perplexity, enables him in this book to 
make us thoroughly realise the din and turmoil, the stress and 
bustle, the enthusiasm and excitement of military conflict. ‘ Pro- 
fessor” Walker is never afraid of trying to make his meaning 
clear to the economic student by the use of unconventional 
phraseology ; and ‘‘ General’’ Walker’s narrative is rendered by 
similar means as intelligible to the ordinary reader as, we imagine 
—although indeed on this point we do not feel competent to pro- 
nounce a definite opinion—it must be instructive to the military 
student. Another quality is common to his economic and his 
military writing; and that is the frankness with which he criti- 
cises those from whom he differs in opinion. He is as outspoken in 
his censure of the blunders of the civil authorities at Washington, 
and the mistaken estimates of the enemy formed by McClellan and 
Burnside, as he is unsparing of the fallacies of the wages-fund, of 
the extravagances of the ‘“‘ Manchester School,” and of the mistakes 
of ‘potato philosophers.” And, on the other hand, the heartiness 
with which he recognises the merits of his economic predecessors 
—as for instance in the cases of Cairnes and his “ non-competing 
groups,” of Mill and international trade, of Ricardo and monetary 
doctrine—finds its counterpart in his praise of Sumner and Couch, 
of Hancock, Warren, Humphreys, and Morgan. His judgment, 
again, in bestowing this eulogy or censure, in estimating merits or 
demerits, appears to us—although we cannot speak with the autho- 
rity of experts—to be as sober and weighty here as it undoubtedly 
is in his economic writings. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
statistical material which the volume contains is handled with the 
excellence and thoroughness which were only to be expected in a 
statistician of the standing and practical experience of Professor — 
Walker. The original composition of the Second Army Corps 
and the successive changes that it underwent are carefully noted. 
The death-rolls of battles, the lists of officers, of engagements and 
of noteworthy places contained in the several appendices are 
models of what, we conceive, such appendices should be. In short 
we have in this book a history of the corps which throughout the 
struggle between the North and the South was continually in the 
thickest of the fray—a history which for minuteness of detail, for 
liveliness of narration, for fairness and candour of judgment, could 
hardly be excelled—and a history which records some of the most 
stirring and noteworthy incidents in a contest which may fairly be 
termed the most stirring and noteworthy of modern times. It 
may be fanciful, but we cannot help tracing to Professor Walker’s 
connection with this conflict the origin of those qualities which 
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distinguish his economic writings from those of other authors. A 
man who was acquainted with such scenes as are narrated in this 
book could not fail to appreciate the stern logic of facts however 
much it might be in apparent conflict with preconceived theory ; 
a@ man who could recall occasions when life and death were the 
stakes for which the players were contending, and when conven- 
tionalities were perforce exchanged for plain realities, could not 
but be vivid in description and untrammelled in language; and a 
man who had taken part in events where a blunder meant the 
loss, and an inspiration of genius the preservation, of hundreds— 
perhaps thousands—of lives would have been strangely forgetful 
of the past had he not been outspoken in his censure and hearty 
in his praise. If it be true that the child is the father of the man, 
in this case we may surely hold that the general has been the 
parent of the professor. 


Uebersichten der Weltwirthschaft. Von Dr. F. X. Neumann- 
Spallart. Jahrgang 1883-84. Stuttgart: Julius Maier, 1887. 

A new edition of Dr. Neumann-Spallart’s Uebersichten is sure 
‘to meet with a grateful welcome from economic and statistical 
students. The high reputation of the author and the recollection 
of previous editions would be sufficient to insure this result, even if 
the fresh edition itself were not able to rely with confidence upon 
its own special merits for a favourable reception. Dr. Neumann- 
Spallart is so untiring in his researches that we may be certain 
that he at least has laid under contribution all available sources of _ 
trustworthy knowledge; and he is so thoroughly imbued with a 
sense of the true functions and great responsibilities of the statis- 
tician that we know that in this case we shall be supplied not 
merely with figures, but with the names of the authorities from 
whom these figures are taken. And in this way our confidence in 
Dr. Neumann-Spallart may be said to rest on a double foundation. 
We can rely upon his experienced discrimination in selecting his 
authorities; and we have an opportunity—such as is only too 
frequently withheld from us by other statistical writers—of exer- 
cising our own judgment—though in the case of Dr. Neumann- 
Spallart this is rarely, if ever, necessary—in estimating the value 
of the authorities he has consulted. Those who are familiar with 
previous editions of this book will find that the present edition is 
characterised by the same excellence of thorough treatment and 
systematic arrangement which they have come to associate with all 
Dr. Neumann-Spallart’s statistical work. But the figures are of 
course brought down to a more recent date; and the interesting 
and instructive summary of the economic progress of the world in 
the decade extending from 1870 to 1880, which was given in the 
edition of 1881 and translated in the March number of this Journal 
for 1882, is now carried on to 1884, and, in many cases, to the 
following year. The triple division of the “symptoms” which 
indicate the economic changes of societies is still maintained. 
The “primary symptoms,” which are the necessary causes of 
economic effects, and are to be found in statistics of production 
and consumption; the “secondary symptoms,” which are con- 
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sequent upon the “primary,” and are discovered in statistics of 
wages and prices, of rates of discount and issues of capital, of 
dividends and failures; and the “reflective symptoms,” which 
arise from, and react upon, the two previous classes, and are con- 
cerned with such matters as strikes, emigration, and pauperism, 
are all treated in this edition in a similar way to that adopted in 
the edition of 1881; but the illustrative figures for later years 
are added to those previously given. It is true, indeed, that in 
such statistical inquiries we must be sometimes content with 
‘‘symptoms”” which may, or may not, be causally connected with 
social phenomena. It is true that these symptoms themselves are 
often difficult to measure with accuracy and to express with exacti- 
tude. But, despite of these and similar drawbacks, it is impossible 
to doubt that such a method of inquiry conducted by such a 
careful inquirer as Dr. Neumann-Spallart is of no little value, and 
is likely indeed to lead to important results. By the concurrent 
examination of these different symptoms we can at least arrive at 
conclusions of high probability, and even venture to predict with 
some approach to confidence the economic history of the future, 
and determine whether it is to be one of advance or retrogression, 
of increasing prosperity or accelerated decay. In these days, 
when the air is full of pessimistic predictions which have indeed 
but littleh—if they have any—connection with statistical fact, it is 
encouraging to find that Dr. Neumann-Spallart’s investigations 
have led him to take a cheerful, and not a despondent, view; and 
the thoroughness of his method enables us to rely upon his results. 


The Claims of Labour... 275 pp., 8vo. Edinburgh, 1886. 

This volume, consisting of a course of lectures on various 
aspects of the Labour Question, owes its existence to the unappro- 
priated balance of the 1,000]. set aside by the anonymous promoter 
of the Industrial Remuneration Conference held in Princes Hall 
in January, 1885. Mr. Burnett’s lecture on Trade Unions, with 
which the volume opens, as a means of improving the conditions of 
labour, and Mr. B. Jones’s lecture on What is meant by Co-opera- 
tion, do not contain any thing novel; Mr. Patrick Geddes’s lecture 
on the Conditions of Progress of the Capitalist and of the Labourer, 
is really an appeal to the labourer to have higher aims than those 
now generally attributed to him, and by means of which aims the 
lecturer hopes to see material improvement follow in due course. 
This lecture, in contradistinction to so many lectures given to the 
working classes, has little to say of the labourer as a hero; indeed, the 
author looks upon both labourer and capitalist as alike human, and 
apt to err. An interesting lecture or paper is by Mr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace, who deals with a painfully familiar subject, the Depres- 
sion of Trade, its Causes and Remedies. After a brief reference to 
some absurdities which have been stated in connection with this 
depression, Mr. Wallace describes the main features thereof, stating 
that it begun about 1870, and ascribing it to universal impoverish- 
ment. This universal depression is brought about by foreign loans, 
the greater part of which never reached the people who are taxed 
to pay the interest thereon, who consequently have not so much to 
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spend, and therefore cannot buy our goods. He roughly estimates 
the new debts created from 1863 to 1875 at nearly 1,500 million 
pounds sterling, and states that England lent nearly half of this 
amount. The next cause of impoverishment is ascribed to the 
increased war expenditure, which for the continent has increased 
from 96 to 150 million pounds sterling per annum, with a standing 
army of 7 million men, entirely devoted to preparation for the work 
of destruction. The author then sets to work to show how these 
facts tend to the universal impoverishment. He then attacks the 
very wealthy, points out that millionaires are on the increase, and 
then gives facts to prove that poverty is increasing in a like ratio. 
Speculation—or in other words the Limited Liability Act—also 
comes in for its share in causing the present depression, and to this 
more than to any other cause does the lecturer ascribe the trade 
troubles in the United States. Those who heard Mr. Wallace 
speak at the reading of Mr. Booth’s paper last June will not be 
surprised to see that the last and very important cause is ascribed 
to the depopulation of the rural districts, due to our system of 
monopoly in land. The depreciation of silver or the improvidence 
of the working classes are not enumerated among the causes of 
depression. The author shows weakness in his contentions con- 
cerning the millionaires, and likewise in the proof (?) he gives of 
increasing poverty. Considering the British large export trade, 
a decrease of 20 per cent. from 1871 to 1881 in the persons (p. 131) 
engaged in the cotton manufacture is no proof of increased poverty, 
any more than, considering the very large extent in which music 
now finds its way among the poor, is the increase, during the same 
period, of 23 per cent, in the number of musicians and musical 
instrument makers (p. 181), a proof that the rich are growing 
richer. Nevertheless the lecture appears of some interest from 
a certain point of view, though deficient in scientific method, 
Mr. Wallace making very little comparison with former depres- 
sions. Mr. William Morris, in the Labour Question from a Socialist 
standpoint, desires complete State employment and regulation of 
labour, and as a sample of his arguments we may refer to p. 177, 
where he states that the judge, the magistrate, the policeman, and 
the soldier are the sword and pistol of the modern highwayman 
—society—aided by the mask of morals and religion. Professor 
Foxwell concludes the volume with a very able lecture on the 
Irregularity of Employment, and the Fluctuation of Prices. 


Les Dettes Publiques Huropéennes. By Alfred Neymarck. 
102 pp., 8vo. Paris, 1887. 

In this pamphlet the editor has published the official statistics 
of the State debts of Europe, handed to him by request by the 
respective European heads of the financial or statistical depart- 
ments. We have therefore a complete and accurate statement of 
the debt of every European country, together with information as 
to the rate of interest, increase or decrease of debt, manner in 
which the loans have been raised and the latest market quotations, 
together with particulars of a more financial nature. In the notes 
are also contained explanations as to whether the loans have been 
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raised for railway or for other purposes, and occasionally some 
facts concerning the last budgets are given. M. Neymarck calls 
attention to the very large increase in the amount of public debts 
since the year 1870, and from the tabulated statement on p. 87, it 
appears that France and Russia, who head the list by a very long 
way indeed, have increased their debts by 480 and 440 million 
pounds sterling respectively; while on the other hand Hngland 
and Denmark are the only two States who have reduced their 
debts during the same period. The author asks (p. 89) by how 
much could not these debts be removed if war expenditure did | 
not absorb every year 85 per cent. of them, and concludes as an 
answer that the danger to be apprehended from these over- 
whelming debts is very serious. On p. 90, et seg., he remarks on 
the extraordinary development of the conversions of public debts 
which have been so frequent of late years. He also comments on 
the circumstance that while France has lent money to every State 
but Germany, hardly another State, but England and the Nether- 
lands, lends her money in return; he considers this a disadvantage, 
and proposes that measures should be taken to make French rentes 
popular in othercountries. Finally, M. Neymarck returns again to 
the charge of the burden of war expenditure, and gives it as his 
opinion that the people will before long grow sick of this sort of 
dead weight. 


The Financial and Economical Progress and Condition of Nether- 
lands India during the last Fifteen Years, and the Effect of the 
Present Ourrency System. By N. P. Van den Berg, LL.D. 
ii + 50 + xxiii pp., 4to. Batavia. 

The Government of India, without any intention of proposing 
any change in the monetary standard of India, has been never- 
theless anxious to obtain information regarding the economic 
condition and progress of Java under the gold standard, and to this 
end it has been most fortunate in obtaining the voluntary assistance 
of M. Van den Berg, whose lucid financial summary, in reply to the 
questions of the Indian Government, now lies before us. The 
figures M. Van den Berg offers for consideration deal with the years 
1871-84 inclusive, excepting only such figures which represent 
foreign exports, which, in consequence of an alteration in the 
method of collection, are only available for comparative purposes 
from 1874 onwards. The statistics here supplied deal with an area 
covering 30,232 square geographical miles, and with a population 
numbering 27,303,782 souls. Up to 1875 inclusive the budgets 
showed a considerable surplus, but from that date to 1884 inclusive 
there has been an annual deficit, amounting in the aggregate for 
these nine years to nearly 77 million florins. The revenue, owing 
to the fluctuations in the price of government produce, naturally 
varies very much; the expenditure, on the other hand, is noticeable 
on account of its rapid increase, almost 50 per cent. in the years 
1871-76, and its almost stationary and latterly declining character 
since. The budget making is carried on under considerable 
difficulties. The Netherlands Indian officials have to prepare their 
budgets some eighteen months before the otherwise requisite 
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period, in order that it may be submitted to the Home Government. 
before it comes into force. The increase in the expenditure 
M. Van den Berg attributes to the following causes: the Acheen 
war, costing an increased outlay in the period under review of 
240 million florins, the expenses in connection with the stamping 
out of the cattle plague, 144 million florins, and the construction of 
railways and harbour works, which are paid for out of current 
revenue, 79% million florins, making a total of 335 millions. In 
addition to this, Netherlands India has contributed to the Home 
Government no less a sum than 82 millions for home fortifications, 
government expenses, debts and deficits. Pensions, and the cost 
of increased jail accommodation, necessitated by the abolition of 
flogging, have also added their quota to the growing expenditure. 
In the meanwhile, asits only debt is the amount of 455 million florins 
placed to its debit in the Dutch 4 per cent. loan of 60 millions, the 
fiscal management of Netherlands India must be considered satisfac- 
tory. Against this set of figures there is another inquiry to be made. 
How has the government succeeded, in spite of the heavy fall in 
prices of export articles, to raise the necessary revenue to meet its 
increased expenditure? The taxes must weigh heavily on the 
people. Cultivated land is taxed at the rate of 3 to % of the 
estimated gross produce for irrigated lands, and ¢ to % for non- 
irrigated lands. The lease of waste lands brings in a small sum 
annually. The customs duties on several imports is 1o per cent. 
ad valorem, and on cotton and woollen piece goods, earthenware, 
&c., 6 per cent.; there are export duties on tin, sugar, coffee, hides, 
indigo, bird’s nests, and tobacco. The revenue from opium has 
doubled, in spite of the government assertion that its consumption 
is discouraged. Salt and tin are government monopolies. The 
culture of indigo, tea, cinnamon, cochineal, tobacco, and pepper, on 
government account has been given up; that of sugar is to be given 
up in 1890. Coffee is the only culture which has proved permanently 
profitable to the finances. The revenue from the Forest Depart- 
ment is small, amounting to 101,064 florins in the 1886 estimate. 
The net receipts of the government railways during the last three 
years have averaged over 4 millions annually. With regard to the 
trade of these colonies, the import trade has increased since 1875 
by 15 per cent., an increase ascribed to importation by government 
of railway plant, &c., and the export trade has decreased by 25 per 
cent. Calculated on the system of index numbers, the retail prices 
of commodities compared with those of the years 1871-73, stand 
now as 130 to 100, a notable increase; but there has been a 
considerable decrease for the year 1886. In the wages of clerks 
and of public servants there has been no material alteration. 
Industrial enterprise is carried on wholly by Europeans, and as of 
these the sugar industry is by far the most important, the great 
fall in the price of this article, in connection with the similar fall 
in the price of coffee, is the cause of an almost universal decline in 
the general welfare of the colonies. M. Van den Berg, while 
admitting that Netherlands India is only suffering in the depres- 
sion common with other countries, appears to think that the 
gold standard adopted by Holland may have had a tendency to 
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aggravate the position. He also appears (p. 36) to be of opinion 
that a remedy is to be found in the adoption of a regulated 
bimetallism for Netherlands India, an adoption which, according 
to his views, would recoup the colonies for all their previous losses. 
Statisticians and economists generally, who desire to grasp the 
financial and economical position of Netherlands India, cannot do 
better than to peruse M. Van den Berg’s able work from which 
the above information is taken. 


IV .— Additions to the Iibrary. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 30th June, 1887, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries; (b) India, Colonial and other Possessions; (c) United 
Kingdom and its several Divisions; (d) Authors, dc. ; (e) Societies, de. 
(British) ; (£) Periodicals, &c. (British). 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Datos anuales del Comercio Exterior. Aiio 1886,] The Argentine Le- 
IN Oi S Wieceoat stitgamenssoncm ses sssiseiativarecesstessdekareecsate vines stats gation, London 
Buenos Ayres— 
Boletin mensual de Estadistica Municipal de la) The Statistical Bu- 
Ciudad de—. Afio I, Enero—Marzo, 1887. Phos | reau. of Buenos 


BE Oi pieces Big ae in eee iO eh hws deg Mrbeeat Meee Ayres 
Bulletin mensuel de Démographie de la Ville de—. 
WEP ANNES, UN OBS be thee Odo sceneasveentncasatrtestaueactrs } Denso 


Austria and Hungary— 
Hungary— 

Magyarorsz4g Aruforgalma Ausztriaval es mas ) 
Orszagokkal. (Trade Statistics.) Fuzet 12, 1886 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn. XV Jahrgang, 
1885. Heft 6. Die Creditinstitute im Jahre 1885. 
Heft 9. Cultus und Unterrichtswesen im Jahre } 
DOB 1c sac chenille ossencuehuaas ecphsenuistbrdenaes dieanshech neceontiy Soak As 

Ungarns Waarenverkehr mit Oesterreich und An- 
deren Lindern fir das halbjahr 1886 vom monate 





The Royal Hungarian 
Statistical Bureau 


Juli bis ende Dezember ..2..1...5..sccosescsotseteeseetsonsedoeded 4) 
VILLE DE Praeue. Bulletin hebdomadaire de la—, et | The Statistical Bu- 
des Communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers)........ reau of Prague 
Belgium— 
Annales des Travaux Publics de Belgique. Troisisme] The Administration 
Cahier, Tome xliy. Plans, 8v0. 1886.............000000008 of Mines 


Ville de Bruxelles— 
Annuaire Démographique et Tableaux Statistiques 
des causes de Décés, 1886. XXV* année. Map, 
CLUS BRAT GF Seed esidio brag toi anbonoiaas np sha ntedtontnatrao tates se 
Bulletin hebdomadaire de Statistique Démographique | 
et Médicale. (Current numbers)..........ccscscseessseees J) 


Dr. E. Janssens, Brus- 
sels 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


Bulgaria. Statistique du Commerce de la nat Panne That Statistic: Bue 


de Bulgarie avec les Pays Etrangers pendant l’année Wate 


EBSS viviveccsssoccessesoosseeercnnes sesseeves Bactstal sttatiasnestnccechsvencasaetestetes 


China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs— 

I. Statistical series: No. 2. Customs Gazette, July 
—Dec., 1886, with an Appendix giving the 
statistics of the Trade of Corea.......cscscccesessessesees 

II. Special series: No. 2. Medical Reports for the 
half-year ended 30th September, 1886. 32nd } 
issue. Plates and Aiagrams .........cccsscesrsceeesesersees 

TII. Miscellaneous series: No. 6. List of the 
Chinese Lighthouses ... for 1887. Maps and 
Giagrard sscsssssesecsecssesecseevossssecseseeneesseneensanserecncessesesees 


Sir Robert Hart, 
K.C.M.G., Peking 


Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic ) 
Society. New series, vol. xxi, Nos. 3 and 4, 1886. 
(Contains a Paper on “Chinese Guilds or Cham- The Society 
bers of Commerce and Trades Unions” by D.J. 
Macgowan) sssssssessecssssesenrsrerssessnessenssscesenseneensnversescecess 


Denmark— 
Danmarks Statistik. Statistisk Tabeluerk. Kjerde 
Rekke— 
Litra A, No. 5 (Marriages, Births, and Deaths, 
PRO Aye eit Re cement ccmeelrstertn, 
Litra D, No. 9, 8. (Imports and Exports; Pro- 
duction of Brandy and Beet Sugar in 1885) .... 


The Royal Statisti- 
cal Bureau of 
Denmark 


Nationalékdnomisk Tidsskrift. Ny Rekke. Hefte 2.| The Danish Political 
L887 oreccescesee hac te Rene cta Dis laladoneinicts ates epseveuioness iat Economy Society 


Egypt. Bulletin mensuel du Commerce Extérieur de] A. Caillard, Esq., 
Egypte. Ise année, Nos. 2 et 3, 1887, avec supple- Director - General 


MONE ..sccssossserserscsccscscsensscsessenssacssesssseseesseareaseascegenes saree tans of Customs 
France— 

Ministdre de l’Agriculture. Bulletin. VI*° année,| The Ministry of 
Nos. 1 et 2, 1887 .....csssesesesceceresereessssssssenssenennenenasaeesensees Agriculture 

Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique etde| M. A. de Foville, 

 Législation comparée. Mars—Mai, 1887 ........---++... Paris 

Ministare des Travaux Publics. Bulletin du—.| The Ministry of Pub- 
Statistique et Legislation comparée. Fevrier, 1887 lic Works 

Vinuz pe Rerms. Bulletin Mensuel du Bureau) The Bureau of 
Municipal d’Hygiéne. Fevrier—Avril, 1b igs tena \ Hygiéne 


L’Economiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers) .... The Editor 
Revue Bibliographique Universelle, Paris :— 


Partie Littéraire. Avril, Mai, 1887 .....cscccseeeeeees 
yy  Dechnique. ~ Mai, 1887 «0... scssssseseeseseseeseesees x 
Revue Géographique Internationale. Fevrier, 1887 .... 3 


Ficole Libre des Sciences Politiques. Annales de l’—. 
Ile année, No. 2, 1887. Les Chambres de Com- 
merce, Etude sur leur Réle Financier et sur les 
récents projets de réforme soumis au parlement 


The Institution 
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: (a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
France—Contd. 
L’Kcole Libre des Sciences Politiques—Contd. 

frangais, par L. Poinsard. La Politique frangaise au 

Congrés de Rastadt (1797-99) (swite), par R. Kechlin. 

La péréquation de lImpdét foncier, par #. LHymond. 

La mission du Marquis d’Eguilles en Ecosse auprés { ube 

de Charles-Edoudrd (1745-46), par G@. Lefeore- ¢ Lhe Institution 

Pontalis. Le Kulturkampf, par H. Begouen. Cor- 

respondances : L’Organisme Departemental au Japon 

(Tin), pax Ls. Pasmetbry). siicsiel Mk Mase tee okt sons 

Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal de la—. 1887— 

Avril. Les Cartogrammes & teintes graduées, par ) 

E. Cheysson. Le Progrés des Caisses d’Epargne 
en Europe et aux Etats-Unis, par WU. de Malarce. 
Bibliographie. la Population de Francfort aux 
XIV* et XV° Siécles, par A. Raffalowich. L’An- | 

cienne Civilisation au Mexique, par A. Nicaise .... 

Mai. La Protection de Venfance abandonnée en | ‘The Societ 
Italie, par le Dr. #. Raseri. La Rage et l Institut i 
Past OUe sii. cicisene dean de-csiece Ud Mays Peis tighe aahinGapetuclechs cameeoe nate 

Juin. Les Transports terrestres et fluviaux, par | 
C. Limousin. Les premiers Résultats du Dénom- 
brement de 1886, et les communes de moins de 
100 habitants, par H. Cheysson. Les Excitants. 
modernes, par le Dr. Broch. Map. .........s.sssssseees | 

Revue d’ Economie Politique. I*t® année, 1887— ¥) 

No. 1. Notre Programme. De |’Enseignement de 
YP Economie Politique, par A. Jourdan. La Hausse | : 
des Salaires au XIX* Siécle en France et a | 








lEtranger, par P. V. Beauregard. Des Théories 
sur l’Impét en Australie.au XIX¢® Siécle, par 
EH. F. De Flaix. Société d’ Economie Politique 
de Lyon. Des moyens de développer nos expor- 
tations, par P. Rougier. Chronique, par C. Gide. 
No. 2. Le Socialisme aux Etats-Unis, par L. 
Gronlund.. Le Droit naturel de LT Economie 
Politique, par #. Villey. Des changements de la | . 
Valeur an Monnaie, par M. Mongin. De la p The Editor 
Part relative attribuée aux Salaires dans le pro- 
duit net de l’Industrie, par P. V. Beauregard. 
La marque municipale des Soieries Lyonnaises, 





No. 3. De la Science Economique Moderne, par 
H. D, Macleod. La notion de la valeur dans 
Bastiat au point de vue de la justice distributive, 
par C. Gide. Le rédle de |’ Etat et Economie 
Politique, par J. d’Aulnis de Bourouill. sa 


es  . 


observations sur la valeur de la Monnaie, par 
FS AUDIY Lil i verestspnatvetonoveee stichasge nbs baeieeseaduasd ota bol 


Germany— 
Monatshefte. zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 
Februsr—-A prily UGS 7.5 Ais isedssonoe cseseuphdtls Gtcheenaea eee 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Neue Folge, Band 24. 
Statistik der Krankenversicherung der Arbeiter im 
Jahre 1885. ......... Ge thepeevekmesaaderndd pies shoradansi ithe «teal eeabanatons . 


The Imperial Statis- 
tical Bureau 


pest, 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Germany— Contd. 

Prussia. Preussische Statistik. lxxxvii. Die Sterb- ) 
lichkeit nach Todesursachen und Altersklassen der 
Gestorbenen sowie die Selbstmorde und Verun- 
gliickungen im preussischen Staate wihrend des 
ge) BTS) TSE AN ites UME REIL odhn dad. Gs pun aeancah «Peet acd 

Saxony. Zeitschrift des K. Sachsischen Statistischen | The Royal Statistical 
Bureaus. XXXII Jahrgang, 1886. Heft 3 und 4. Bureau of Saxony 

Bern. Verdffentlichungen des Statistischen te, | Th ah 

e Statistical Bu- 


The Royal Statistical 
Bureau of Prussia 


der Stadt Berlin. Eheschliessungen Geburten, £ Berli 

Sterbefille und Witterung. (Current numbers) .... hah Re beter 
Frankfort— 

Beitrige zur Statistik der Stadt Frankfurt-am-) 


Main. Band v, Heft 1, (contents). Die Ergeb- Th G hical 
nisse der Volkszihlung vom 1 December, 1885. pe d Vai aa 
Statistik der bebauten Grundstiicke und Gebiiude + Bocisty of "Hran an 


Jahresbericht des Frankfurter Vereins fiir Geographie 

und Statistik. Finfzigster Jahrgang, 1885-86. 

A -OYUL GAG sy SV Org. Maen te soa reenccahanaesy hats dart ce getigeo sg cnaeodaepeatiecs 
Lerpzia. Vereins fiir Erdkunde zu Leipzig. |Mittheil- 

ungen des,—1884 und 1885, 2 vols. Maps | The Society 
GIAGTAM, BVOs ...cssnsesssrorecssneesssencnsardeckstosenensasvaseavarnyreeears 


fort 





Technische Mitteilungen fiir Malerei. Jahrgang iv. ; 
Nog. Bo and SS NIDA Ailad kale ctahiniee han hatoced } The Editor 


Guatemala. Informe de la Direccion General de] The Statistical Bu- 


Patacistiea, EBSG)’ Sve iicescdosechalsetlcitechly.Grsoopachadeoantters reau 
Italy— 
Annuario Statistico Italiano, anno 1886. 8vo. ............ The Director-General 
Annali di Statistica. Statistica Industriale. Fasc. 4 of the Statistics of 
eka NES DORs sin rox ccteabaseeraceser chia cuitiams seven emusic eiea thang eusvepeaes Italy 


Annali di Agricoltura, 1887— 
No. 123. Atti della Commissione Consultiva per la 
Pesca. Sessione Febbraio, 1887  .... ........cessesoeees 
No. 124. Scuole Superiori Agrarie all’ Estero ........ 
Bes er I Libri’ Genealogici del Bestiame Rurale. ie Titestor. Genoral 
No. 126. Zootecnia. Provvedimenti a vantaggio OR ae eu tyre 
della produzione equina, nell’ anno 1886 ...........4+ 
No. 128. Istruzioni Pratiche per conoscere e com- 
battere la peronospora ella Vite .......:sssssereseesensens 
Bilancio Tecnico del Monte Pensioni per gli Insegnanti | The Director-General 
Pubblici Elementari. Diagrams, 4to. 1887............ of the Public Debt 
Bollettino Consolare. 1887— 
Gennaio. (Relating to) the Congo; England—) 
Manchester ; Switzerland; Bavaria; Baden; 
Tunis; Jonian Islands—Corfu; Egypt—Suez 
Canal; Valenza; Zurkey—Scutari; Russia— 
Batoom; Argentine Republic—Buenos Ayres; | TheDirector-General 
Chili—Santiago 5 Trinidad  .....ssccssessseesersereerencens of the Statistics of 
Febbraio e Marzo. (Relating to) Austria-Hungary ; | . Italy 





United States; Netherlands—Amsterdam ; Ire- 
land; Germany; Russia—Odessa; New South 
Wales; Mauritius; Spain; St. Helena ..........0 J 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Italy—Contd. 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e) 
Commerciale. Anno IV. Marzo e Aprile, 1887 .... 
Bollettino mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istitutid’Emissione. Anno XVIII, Nos. 2 e 3, 1887 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
“Anno Vf Nos. 4-7 fh 1887 WR ices Se U 
Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei princi- { 
pali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current numbers) 
Casse di Risparmio. Anno III. Bollettino del 1°. 
Semestre 1886... Lia. SvO sei yPewecvoseesedkacue osha scssachon 
Movimento degli Infermi negli Ospedali civili del 
Regno. Anno 1884" sKnciictec set ctsss ienieeteincy.csusdovvcequave J 
Relazione del Direttore Generale alla Commissione di 
Vigilanza sul rendiconto dell’ amministrazione del | TheDirector-General 
Debito Pubblico per l’esercizio dal 1 luglio, 1885, al of the Public Debt 
30 giugno, 1886. Diagram, 4t0. occ eesereeeeneees 
Statistica del Commercio Speciale di Importazione e di | 


The Director-General 
of the Statistics of 
Italy 


Esportazione. Febbraio—Aprile, 1887 0... 
Statistica Giudiziaria Civile e Commerciale per l’anno 

DSS GLI eh donsces setts Saececemteened wld B. duis opue ber Sergeants The Director-General 
Statistica Giudiziaria Penale per l’anno 1884................ of the Statistics of 
Statistica dell’ Istruzione Secondaria e Superiore per Italy 

Panno scolastico 1884-85 — ........s0.00cssssecssssesseenesreseseaes 
Statistica dell’ Istruzione Elementare per l’anno 

BCOlASHICON SSB-S4: | ists a.opssaessvacnrasdescscoeedpasxeotossasabobaenvesns 


L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers.) Florence The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. Anno II, 1887. Fasc. 3.) 
Commemorazione di Marco Minghetti: F. Lamper- 
tico. La educazione Industriale in Italia e la scuola 
di Vicenza: H.C. Boccardo. Un nuovo trattato di % 
Economia sociale: C.F. Ferraris. la mobilizza- 
zione della proprieté fondiaria secondo il sistema 





Torrens : A. HabbCmOr mometauereccctracterestesenctesa os pey vee 5 
Japan— 
Statistical Year-book of Japan, fifth year, 1884. (In 
 BUVOTIOSE) gosta sectanalpos oaceeriganyneeterertoedeteicc shes escte slerescaten tas The General Bureau 
Table des matiéres de |’ Annuaire Statistique du Japon, of Statistics, Tokyo 
Ve annee, LBS40 “Sv0.0-Kosccccmeeccertee ces eceenete eae 
Netherlands— 


The Department of 


Leeftijd ende oorzaken van den dood in Nederland. : 
the Interior 


Statistik der Geboorten en der Sterfte, naar den 
October—December, 1886 ...........c:csscccscccesssssscssecsersceees 

Alfabetisch Register op de zes en dertig Jaargangen 
(1849-84) van het staatkundig en staathuishoud- The Statistical T 
kundig Jaarpoekje.'2%) SVv0....2.cne uk atlteantt a t ae ed 4 = 

Bijdragen van het Statistisch Instituut. No. 1) 1887. oe ee Ss 
Derde Jaargang. Diagrams .......csssccsscessssssscerrcesserees 


Roumania— 
Mouvement de la Population de Roumanie pendant] The Statistical Bu- 
Pannée L886 jh: ..5.lyasdactealgeaciesiotsteetoucahteboge ieee Ae reau, Bucharest 
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Donations—Contd. 


—— EEE 


Donations. By whom Presented. 





ee eee eerenaeeermeror 
(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Roumania— Contd. 
Statistica Judiciara din Romania pe anul 1882 ............ The Statistical Bu- 
Statistica Medicala din Regatul Roman pe anul 1881 reau, Bucharest 


Revue Générale du Droit et des Sciences Politiques 
Te année 1887. No. 3. Du régime municipal romain | m,, Bait 
par J. Kalindero. Del Organisation des anciennes Suton 
Juridictions en Roumanie, par G. G. Tocilesco ........ 


Russia— 
Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (Current weekly] M. A. Vessélovsky, 
numbers.) (In Russian.) 1887 ........:ccesessereseeneeseees St. Petersburg 


the years 1869-86 inclusive. (In Russian.) 12mo. | The Customs Depart- 
Returns of Exports of Russian Goods to Foreign ment, St. Peters- 

Countries for the years 1869-86 inclusive. (In| burg 

PRUSSIA. LAI. on -2-cncarecaseaeaiisassorecesnedyersseecestonneesinsene ef 


Returns of Imports of Foreign Goods from abroad | 


Spain— 
Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento, 1887— 

Sheet 5. Cardiff, Liverpool, Civitavecchia, Gante, ) 
Gibraltar, Bayona  ......c..sscsssascssoete totessessesseassovesnees 

Sheet 6. Amsterdam Callao, Hamburgo, Horta, 
Cagliari y Baltimore .........sscscescrecsessencecseessseesecsesses 

Sheet 7. Baltimore, Rabat, Trieste, Jerusalem, 
Ginebra, Caminha, Oloron, Copenhague, Filadelfia 

Sheet 8. Constantinopla, Argel, Leipzig y Kiel ........ 
» 9. Kiel, Glasgow, Maguncia, Beliza, Malmée, > 
Puerto-Said y Port Vendres ..........cseseessessereresseeees 

Sheet 10. Port Vendres (conclusion), Carcasona, 
Narbona, Perpifian, La Nouvelle, Fredriksstad, 
Burdeos y Swansea .:....scsscscssccesocsensnsnssccseesssnsarecedevees 

Sheet 11. Swansea, Paris, Bergen, Savannah, Franc- 
fort, Niza, Bejorneborg, Ancona, Liorna y Buda- 
POSE. 1SS7 saccesresccsscssoserssessersenesseseqecenoseceesssoscesesoasees J 





The Board of Cus- 
toms 


Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. ‘ 
~ Noviembre—Febrer0, 1886-87 .....sesseceserseesrereeeeneees \ The Society 


Sweden and Norway— 
Norway— 
Norges Officielle Statistik. Tredie Rekke— 

31. Beretning om Sundhedstilstanden og Medi- 
cinalforholdene i Norge i aaret 1884. (Sani- 
tary state of the Kingdom).............cscsseeees 

32. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Kriminal- 
statistik for aaret 1883. (Criminal Sta- 
tistics) weeds censecdocesceseesorossenecsecscerconscsecesesooesconouyncee The Central Statisti- 

33. De offentlige Jernbaner. Beretning om de Or ane eihiia! 
norske Jernbaners Drift iTerminen 1*e Juli, feu 
1885, til 30t Juni, 1886. (Public Rail- iC ae 


WHY BR), ccna Pistdenqsss tile scedtetecaeis ts ats Dosuedetdoeaenesass 
34. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Skibsfart i 
gardt LSBO eG RID Pim el) Sree ctvtaeks atconcdsosensenss 


Meddelelser fra det Statistiske Centralbureau. Fjerde 
Bite; -LSSG cs) Bicesrstlesin.sacbtilasestesssunareesleevearstelasecoees 3) 
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Donations—Contd. 
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Donations. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Sweden and Norway— Contd. 
SwEDEN— 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 

A. Befolkningsstatistik. Statistiska Centralbyrans 
underdaniga Berittelse fér 4r 1885. (Move- 
mont of,.Popwlation) © 25.0.0).i./Ridesstecesceesessoonts 

L. Statens Jernvigstrafik. Allmin Svensk Jern- 
vigsstatistik fOr ar 1885... (Railways). 
MSD Ligisoasnsstetroossancstinervsapateeeese nearer PVE By 

R. Valstatistik. Statistiska Centralbyrans under- 
daniga Redogérelse angaende Valratt till + 
Riksdagens andra Kammare ar 1885. (Elec- 
toral Statistics) v.24. aa. errs S, 

X. Afiénings- och Pensionsstatistik. Statistiska 
Centralbyrans underdaniga Beriittelse af- 
gifven den 1 Mars, 1887. (Salaries and 
Penistone) (acpvce mie sedene nn ita sicrvsoalutarmoneed 


Statistisk Tidskrift. No. 1, 1887. 810. ......csesseseees >) 








Switzerland— 
Emigration de la Suisse pour les pays d’outre-mer 
depuis 1882 et particuliérement en 1886. Sheet .... 
Journal de Statistique Suisse— 

1886, Hefte 3 und 4. Eréffnungsrede an der Jahres- 
versammlung der schweizer. statistischen gesell- 
schaft in Basel, 1886. Ein und Ausfuhr der 
Schweiz im Jahre 1885. Ueber die Produktion 
der Landwirthschaft. Die Branntweinbrennerei 
in der Schweiz, 1885-86. Allgemeine Resultate 
betreffend die Trauungen, Geburten, und Sterbe- 
falle im Jahre 1885. Banques d’ Emission suisses, 
Circulation des Billets de Banque, 1871-85. 
Situation des 33 banques d’emission suisses pour 
Pannée 1885. Funfzehnte Jahresversammlung 
der schweizerischen Statistischen Gesellschaft. 
Statistik der Sparkassen der Schweiz, 1882. 
Lebenszeichen aus den Kantonen. Table syste- 
matique des matiéres contenues dans les 6 volumes 
Ce LBS 1-86 fii oksce sean tec tate ease cts ead r 

1887, Hefte 1 und 2. Zur Statistik der inneren 
Wanderungen und des Niederlassungswesens. 
Beitrage zur  schweizerischen Forststatistik. 
Statistik der gegenseitigen Hilfsgesellschaften der 
Schweiz im Rechnungs jahr 1879-80. Die Zeit- 
ungen der Schweiz am Anfang des jahres 1887 
nach der von der Postverwaltung ausgegebenen 
Preisliste. Getreidepreise auf den Haupt—Mark- 
ten der Schweiz von 1882 bis 1886. Hopfen. 
Produktion und Verbrauch aller Linder der 
Welt. Die Hauptergebnisse der Obstbaumzah- 
lungen einiger Kantone. Hin kapitel aus der 
franzésischen Socialpolitik unserer zeit. Die 
Bedentung der ziegenwirtschaft fiir die schweizer- 
ischen Gebirgsgegenden in forstlicher und Statis- 
tisch-volkswirtschaftlicher Hinsicht. Ueber die 
Vornahme einer Gewerbestatistik im Kanton} 


By whom Presented. 


The Central Statisti- 
cal Bureau, Stock- 
holm 


The Federal Statisti- 
cal Bureau 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 








(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Switzerland— Contd. 
Journal de Statistique Suisse—Contd. 
1887, Hefte 1 und 2—Contd. 
Bern. Die Lehrerschaft des Kantons Bern am 
1 Februar, 1887. Schweizerische Literatur tiber 
Volkwirtschaft. Die uberseeische Auswanderung 
aus der Schweiz im Jahr 1886. Frequenz des 
eidg. Polytechnikum seit der Eréffnung (1855) .... 
Statistique de la Suisse. 66° Livraison. Mouvement 
de la Population pendant l’année 1885. Maps........ J) 
Loi Fédérale concernant la surveillance des entreprises 
sees en matiére d’assurance (du 25 Juin, 1885). 
WKOR tPA fray Ay co ee 8 Penson: Bee oe RG es a 
Réglement concernant les cautionnements des Com- 
pagnies d’Assurances (du 12 Octobre, 1886). 8vo. 
Réglement concernant la contribution 4 Este par les oie he eee 
ee de ha d’ Assurances (du 29 Octobre, 1886). 
ae NBs denen ies «BA Oeste Ras he Mlk cd cata nedo he vaplnti vb late topes 
Rapport du Département Fédéral du Commerce et de 
l Agriculture sur sa gestion en 1886. 5° Division. 
Assurances, BVO.  csecssscsscvesscerscsssrvarenssssceessoseeneses ensedens 


The Federal Statisti- 
| cal Bureau 


surance Bureau 


United States— 
Tenth Census of the United States, 1880. Vol. xviii, 
Report on the Social Statistics of Cities. Part 1, | The Hon. G. K. Hoar, 
the New England and the Middle States. Maps and Washington 


Plans. 1886.......cccccccceseeteoneeseeereeess stseeeeenenenedeeenenenaees 
Department of Agriculture. Monthly Reports on the | The Department of 
Condition of Crops, &c., March—May, 1887 ............ Agriculture 
Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency. | The Comptroller of 
December, 1886. Diagram ........sssececesesseresserseeeees the Currency 
Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion— 


No. 1. Study of Music in Public Schools, 1886 .... ) 
No. 2. Proceedings of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educational 
Association at its Meeting at Washington, | 





The Bureau of Educa- 


1886 ny 
Report of the Commissioner of Education for the 
VEAL 1884-85 ...esesescsssssesssssseesessessessesesseesssnesecsenenesaeaarees J 
Fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, | The Smithsonian 
1882-83. Plates, fol. .......ssssscs, socasovedesnsrecssnpsermepannecvors Institution 


Mineral Resources of the United States for 1885. 
Four extracts from the—, relating to Glass Materials, | J. D. Weeks, Ksq.., 
Manganese, the Manufacture of Coke, and Natural Pittsburgh 
Gas. By J.D. Weeks. 870. c.ecsscescsssenscesssesenserereenes 

Quarterly Report of the Chief of the Bureau of) 
Statistics relative to the Imports, Exports, Immigra- 
tion and Navigation of the United States for the 
three months ending 31st December, 1886. [No. 2, 
TS86-87 | © <n. osssath sodtsovescckeansabitnestudasivaasdes aches chobcessnasoneonbs 

Report on the Internal Commerce of the United States, 
submitted 20th December, 1886. Part 2 of Commerce 
and Navigation. The Commercial, Industrial, 
Transportation, and other interests of the Southern 
States. Map and diagrams ee ects) | 


The Bureau of 
Statistics, Treasury 
Department 


———— 
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Donations, By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States— Contd. 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1886. Ninth 
Number. Finance, Coinage, Commerce, Immigration, 
Shipping, the Postal Service, Population, Railroads, The (Butea 
Apriculture, S05" fcsleclsn.eacsaeseects .tedesmeeetecceteedee Eevea ok 
Summary Statement of Importsand Exports. Nos. 7—9. 
TSSG6-87 § cas cugs-nacocgetaulanscaoteees atures Messen eee tesa s iakes 
A Petition to Congress to Repeal the Duties on Coal. 
Bp. fal. Tore aRaTaaE MAM enetiaalO RY cy Pennie peas 
Ruove Istanp. Monthly Reports of Deaths in the |) Dr. E. M. Snow, 
City of Providence, March, April, 1887 ...............:06+ City Registrar 


tistics, Treasury 
Department 


Bankers’ Magazine. April—May, 1887. New York .... The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers.) 1887.... :; 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle and Hunt’s Mer- 
chant’s Magazine. (Current weekly numbers.) 1887 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences— 
Memoirs. Centennial Volume, Vol. xi, Part 4, No.5. 
AGO. LU BSG 232i: cacdo Se eT S steel banca ES ; The Academy 
Proceedings. New Series, Vol. xiv, Part 1. 8vo. 1887 
RAG ase es eee tae eee 
American Philosophical Society. Proceedings. Vol. xxiii, 
No. 124, 1886. (Contains “Is there Reciprocity in 
Trade and the Consumption of Manufactured 
Commodities?” By 7. H. Dudley.) Plates ........ 
Columbia College. Political Science Quarterly. ) 
Vol. ii, No. 1, 1887. Harrington and his influence 
upon American Political Institutions and Political 
Thought, by Professor T. W. Dwight. Limits 
of Competition, by Professor J. B. Clark. Persis- | 
tence of Competition, by F. H. Giddings. The + The College 
Greenback in War, by F. P. Powers. Our Legal 
Chaos, by the Hon. J. F. Dillon. State Statute 
and Common Law, by F. J. Stimson and Professor 
M. Smith. Louis Riel’s Rebellions, by 7. D. Ram- | 
DAWG snore tsapssch trsosss pea eater mettes wh 2> ebb ae th cso eee on, RANA 
Franklin Institute. Journal. April and May, 1887 ue The Institute 
Smithsonian Institution. Annual Report of the Board 
of Regents, showing the Operations, Expenditures, The Instituti 
und Condition of the Institution for the year 1884. Sicerceds ele 


9 





PALES OMSL ALIONN ; cesrsversegsssossgusvsvabetnccvens coesaeee earth 
Uruguay.—Anuario Estadistico de la Reptblica Oriental | John Oldham, Esq., 
del Uruguay. Afio 1885. Diagrams, la. 8vo. ............ Montevideo 
Venezuela—Gaceta Oficial. Nos. 3982—4031, 1 Marzo] The Statistical Bu- 
2 Mayo, 1887, ig MOLE Biertats cot. «iblec ait ee Noeee nme reau, Caracas. 
International— 


Congrés International d’Anthropologie Criminelle. 
Actes du premier—, Biologie et Sociologie. (Rome Wr 
Novembre, 1885), xv + 549 pp. Plate, diagram, her WEN ec 
and maps, Svo.”° “Laurin, 1886-87 Jo onn. wae: ie it 1 Oe 
Institut International de Statistique. Bulletin. Tome i, Oe heed 
3° et 4° Livraisons (1 vol.), année 1886. (Contents.) 
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Donations—Contd. 


EE TT 


Donations. By whom Presented. 


Ne eee 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
International— Contd. 

Institut International de Statistique—Contd. 
Statistique de la Superficie et de la Population 
des contrées de la Terre: EH. Levasseur. The 
Economics of European Railways: J. S. Jeans. 
Della depressione industriale nella Gran Brettagna 
e negli Stati Uniti di America. Note bibliografiche 
ed appunti raccolti da aleune recenti pubblicazioni 
su tale questione dal: G. Ricca-Salerno. Delle 
condizioni igieniche e sanitarie d’Italia confrontate 
con quelle di alcuni Stati esteri: H. Raseri. Delle | The Director Gene- 
finanze delle amministrazioui locali in alcuni Stati}  ralof the Statistics , 
europei. Appunti di Statistica comparata di: of Italy 
L. Sbrojavacca. Dell’ ordinamento degli uffict 
centrali di Statistica in Italia e in alcuni altri Stati; 
dei lavori che sono ad essi affidati e dei mezzi di 
cui dispongono. Bulletin bibliographique. Annonce 
des publications recentes. Chronique de l’ Institut ... 
Premiére Session, Programme provisoire des ques- 
tions 4 traiter. Liste des membres et des associés 
de l'Institut... Map and diagram, la. 8vo............. J 

Navigation Maritime, III. A. Jaugeage des Navires 
Renseignements complémentaires. B. Les Marines 
Marchandes 1880-86. Ouvrage redigé, par A. WV. 
Kier. xxix + 36 pp., 4to. Christiania, 1887 ........ 














The Central Statis- 
tical Bureau of 
Norway 





(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
India, British— 

Prices and Wages in India. Part 1, Average annual ) 
district prices of Food-Grains and Salt (1861-86). 
Part 2, Fortnightly district prices of Food-Grains 
and Salt for 1886. Part 3, Wages of Skilled and 
Unskilled Labour (1873-86). Fifth issue. 8vo. .... r 

Prices and Wagesin India. Supplementary Tables :— 
Fortnightly district prices of Maize and Arhar, | 
TB73-B00 SVs ticaceicesecsnenccnrcnssabatnegaeecasonconsseorssvosetsnense> # 

Report on the Records of the India Office, by F. C. 

Danvers. Vol. i, part 1. Records relating to| p g p E 
Agencies, Factories, and Settlements not now under > 7 FF foment qs 
the administration of the Government of India. | Marety dare 





The Department of 
Finance and Com- 
merce, Calcutta 





Map, SV0. 1887 ...scssecsecseseseetesssreeseeeseesseneatenennensenson oes J) 
Trade and sacs ee Monthly Accounts. Nos.) my, Department of 
LO—12, 1886-87 ..cecscsssssecesssseesseseeensensesneeneneeessenecnenees : 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Accounts. SA LN et 
Pies A USOC O Tesi ti caed tis cnascnecsssdctssh astecson ae 
Bengal— 
General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 
pbclo ome al las Lip Boas pepe or tree 7 Gare Hore eee The Lieutenant-Go- 
Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1885-86. vernor of Bengal 
F]., MApS....s.ssssessrsecsseresssesecescsevscsssssscononsenenesassersnsees 


Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Journal. Vol. liii, part 2, No. 4, 1884, vol. lv, 
part 2, No. 4, 1886. Plates... } The Society 
Proceedings. Dec. 1886, Jan, 1887 .....ssssseesereeneers 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 


(b) India, Colonial, and other. Possessions—Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of— 
Abstract of statements of Insurance Companies for) 


ABSG ose. sco iivplisevnnd REM Vee ORD. as Mle Aid hid. MTOM 
Criminal Statistics for 1885 snaasisides.wedeor.decdsetabosnenels 
Estimates for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 

LBBB wes loidss veneers eo tha Boe taeesabdee ss Rin saente debe ideMectasostatde 
Public Accounts for the year|1885-86 ........ccesseeseeeeesees 
Report of the Board of Examiners for the Civil 

Service in Canada for 1886 2.0.0.0... cssseese:soscsssseoececesees 


Report of the Department of Indian affairs for 1886 
Report, Returns, and Statistics of the Inland Revenues 
for the year L885+86 26514. seas chcheslgedetenes bitesiehvadontiddd 
Thirteenth Report on Inspection of Weights, Measures, 
and Gas (being Supplement No. 2 to the Report 
of the Department of Inland Revenue, 1886) ........ 








J. G. Bourinot, Esq. 


Report of the Minister of Justice as to Penitentiaries r ye 
for the year 1885-SB ii wi. ind. skerstedidovot nica sesieedeen diode 
Report of the Minister of Public Works for the fiscal 
year 1885-86... 1. iAsendtecWeds. ddevsittes soccti de, batdededdelnn dees 
Report on Trade Relations between Canada and the 
Wiest. Undies, S887 nqiscateiih biomes. ite8e keh eee 
Report of the Secretary of State for 1886 .............0 
Report of Sir Charles Tupper, G.C.M.G., C.B., on 
the Canadian Section of the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition at South Kensington, 1886.............ceee 
Shareholders in the Chartered Banks as on the 31st 
Decem Ver SSG girl 7 hte seston sac tewe pas cepecener eae acorns 
Table of the Trade and Navigation for the year 
DBS5 = BG cio nacs eee comiecutersccsusaeth fst Aeokss tees de gueasiacner eeteney y 


Manitospa. Eighth Annual Report of the Winnipeg 
Board of Trade, together with a Statistical Report } The Board of Trade 


of \the City’s ‘Lwadeifor A886:.4,/204. acncdiase ear 
Montreat. Mortalité de la Cité de—. Mois de Janvier | The Board of Health, 
et Hevrier, 1887. | 2 parts, SVO sites. toss cosssvovoveisdoredence Montreal 


Insurance and Finance Chronicle. Vol. vii, Nos. 3—5 ‘ 
portraite, S87 ssc ive atatseseiiasAen tate Gest en smear a Se ae 


Mauritius. The Mauritius Almanach and Colonial] 'The Acting Colonial 
Register for 1887. Nineteenth publication. 8vo._.... Secretary 


The Board of Tech- 


Education of New South Wales for 1885, and Calendar ; , 
nical Education 


New South Wales. Report of the Board of Technical 
of Sydney Technical College for 1887. 8Vo. ..........00000 } 
New Zealand— 

Handbook of New Zealand, with maps and plates. ) 
[Fourth edition, revised.] Maps and diagrams, 
BHO MAITBAG i Reh: asensheksertoore sutati saves adsiceremnamdetes The Agent-General 

Official Handbook of New Zealand. Edited by the for New Zealand 
Agent-General. Parts I, II, and III (in 1 vol.). 

Maps, BVO 5 LB O0-S4iOnaniscsss scarcer eneee Sonnets 

New Zealand Industrial Exhibition, 1885, Wellington. | Sir J. Hector, 

The Official Record. Plan, 8vo., 1886............0.ccc008 K.C.M.G., M.D. 

Report on the Mining Industry of New Zealand. Plans, | The Minister of 
BV OW LOST eatevtir deesteredpransesea'wrasians cteareceee a aoe eee Mines, Wellington 
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Donations, By whom Presented. 








(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
New Zealand—Contd. 
Vaile’s system of Railway Fares and Charges. Report ) 
of Select Committee on, together with Minutes of S. Vaile. E N 
Proceedings, Minutes of Evidence, and Appendix, 7, 1 as) ahieae” 
fol. 1886. Containing also a Paper on the Rail- Share: 
ways of the Colony, by Samuel Vaile. 1883, &c..... 


Queensland— 
Supplement to the Government Gazette (containing 
Vital Statistics). Nos. 44,57, and 78. 1887.....0...... The Registrar-Gene- 


Vital Statistics, 1885. Twenty-sixth Annual Report ral of Queensland 
from the Registrar-General. Diagrams, folio ........ 


South Australia. Report of the Board of Governors 
of the Public Library, Museum, and Art Gallery of } The Director 
South Australia ... for 1885-86. Folio wesc 


Tasmania. Papers and Proceedings of the Royal The Societ 
Society of Tasmania for 1886. Maps and plates, 8vo. pe mae: 


Victoria— 

Victorian Year-Book for 1885-86 (thirteenth year of 
issue), by H. H. Hayter, C.M.G. Map. (6 mpi) | H. H. Hayter, Esq., 

Highth Annual Report of the Proceedings of the O.M.G., Govern- 
Government Statist in connection with Friendly ment Statist 
Societies tor. [SSb 2-4 se tiGae se aso read, Me.$ .cpanceed 

The Gold Fields of Victoria. Reports of the Mining The D Were. 
Registrars for the quarter ended 31st December, Mi ee tee 
Stems IST ls, LOE cet. cy candege cexsasicsianaxk fasts Cessueo ck aS 

Return of the Apparent Population of each Austral- 
asian Colony at the end of 1886............cesesseseseens foe. TE Hayter, B 

Statistical Register of the Colony of Victoria for 1885. OMG y ¢ ee 
Part 6. Production; 7. Law, Crime, &.; 8. Accu- f i St Fe Nast 
mulation; 9. Religious, Moral, and Intellectual AE hae 
PP OR TCAs visas: asees eanaeaty divi Rie Vins tends see Tighe» Sa 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Allotments. Returns of the number detached from d 
and attached to cottages... in England and Wales The Agricultural 


_.. and in Scotland, 1886. 8vo. [C-4974.] 1887] Department 
Board of Trade Journal of Tariff and Trade Notices 
and Miscellaneous Commercial Information. April— + The Board of Trade 


Miah | US 7 teresa pect te Sa reatie cg ocsscancockans take MSasasur nese gen. 
Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom . .. for 1882) 
and 1885. [C-3869.] 1884. [C-4771.] 1886........ 
Mines. Reports of the Inspectors of Mines for 1881 ; 
and 1882. Plans and oe [C-3241.] 1882. |, tei Bernard, 
FOs362I] | 1883 .eadeu Seeeeee ic insna...200 
Report from the Select Committee on Agricultural 
Labourers (Ireland), with Index. Plans. No. 317. 1884 
Seventeenth Annual Report of the Deputy Master of | The Deputy Master 
the Mint, 1886. Plate, 8vo. [5063.] 1887 _........ of the Mint 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Returns. eee: Tie Board of Trade 
IRS ES Lita bebe adds fsnaedarcergutessdysinaysnusr tein eo «ieee 
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Donations. 





By whom Presented. 


peg I i 


(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
England— 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to December, 1886 ; 
Births and Deaths to March, 1887. No. 153............ 
Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven ¢ 
other great Towns. (Weekly Returns, with an 
Annual Summary.) (Current numbers).........00 
British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books ao | 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of England 


The Trustees of the 


to the Library since January, 1880]. 6 parts. 4to. British Ataeswee 


1887 <hoecscescesercosaesdeammtoeseediespuchlenrettastecondsetesinveabeswesaeve sans 
Liverpoon. Free Public Library, Museum, and 

Walker Art Gallery. Thirty-fourth Annual Report + The Librarian 

of the Committee. S10. 1887.0... esceeresereeeeeeees 


The Statutes at Large from Magna Charta to the) 
Sixteenth Year of the Reign of King George the 
Third, inclusive. To which is prefixed a Table of 
the ‘Titles of all the Publick and Private Statutes 
during that Time. With a copious Index. Vols. 
i— xii. Calf, 4t0. 1769-76 ..rseccscecsrerseecsersessneneeseneees J 


| Gilbert Purvis, Esq. 


Ireland— 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to December, 1886 ; 
Births and Deaths to March, 1887. No. 98 ............ 

Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the pene Registrar-Gene- 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Weekly { ral of Ireland 
Returns, with a Quarterly and Annual Summary.) | 
(Current NUMDETS) ..essesseererecerserserseeseeseeensenesceenseneenens 4 


Scotland— 

Quarterly Return of the Births, Deaths, and Marriages | 
registered in the Divisions, Counties, and Districts 
of Scotland. Quarter ending 31st March, 1887. 
INO Oo ac cieecesctectdecetaceus gees convedensteccuesreanmpentarssterarr-s 

Supplement to the Monthly and Quarterly Returns of t 
the Births, Deaths, and Marriages, registered in Scot- 
land during 1886; also the Vaccination Returns | 
relative to children born during 1885 ..........:seseesseees 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
Towns. (Weekly and Monthly Returns.) (Current 
TIUMADELS), J.neneecessersesbsseseveosseescsevsecsccereseseensssacneecesancvoreateds 

Giascow. Reports upon the Vital, Social, and Econo- 
mic Statistics of Glasgow for 1871, 1872, and 187 | A. Hewat, Esq. 
B parts, OVO. ...sccesereceesererercesseesersssersrseesenenerscrarensnersneceees 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Scotland 


(d) Authors, &c. 

Brernarp (W. Leten). Statistics affecting British 

Agricultural Interests. xxx pp., 8vo. 1887, ohiideersagat \ The Author 
Bonar (JAMES). Malthus and his Work. viii + 482 pp, 

Bvo0., diagram. 1885 ...eeceecsceeseseseseseenseseeessssesecneseneessnens gi 
Bracuenzt (Dr. H. F.). Statistische Skizzen der 

europaischen und amerikanischen Staaten, nebst den 

auswirtigen Besitzungen der ersteren. Erste Abteilung. 2 

Elfte verbesserte Auflage. 60 pp., 8vo. Leipzig, 1887 
CatHoun (Joun C.). Life of—, presenting a condensed 

History of Political Events from 1811 to 1843. [non W. C. Ford, Esq. 

76 pp., 8vo. New York, 1843 ....sscsceessssserereeneeneerenes 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 


Seema eye Nonter 27 9e esaaata 


Cuarnam (James). A Comparison of the Rates of 
Mortality among Insured Lives and Government 


Annuitants, having. regard to the effect of Selection. - 
Diagrams, 8V0. 1886....ccccsseeenscsstsenresetenentesenenesenerseees 

Dosrtt (Horacr). Intelligence in the Van: The 
Beginning of the Beginning and the End of the End. . 


FE 20 pp., SVO. 1887 oreccecscserecreecreneneseeneresseerenensnseneesteees 
REWEN (Moreton). Appreciation of Gold and De- . . 
preciation of Silver. An adesse by—. 18 pp., 8vo. See at 
1S UU 7 eek oledt I ORC RE Lesa <n mre 5 
Govex (Winu1aM M.). A Short History of Paper- | 
Money and Banking in the United States, including | 
an Account of Provincial and Continental Paper- 
Money; to which is prefixed an inquiry into the NEE sets 
principles of the system... Second edition. 64 pp., | | 
ae New York, 1835  o..ccscssssssscsssssssceecesssetssonecserseeseneees J 
RUBER (I@NnAz). Die Haushaltung der mane east : 
Klassen, viii + 178 pp., 8vo. Jena, 1887 «0... eens pie eco 
Guyot (Yves)— 
Discours prononcé le 10 Mars, 1887. Discussion des ) 
propositions de Loi portant modification du Tarif | 
général des Douanes en ce qui concerne les Céréales 
(Blé, Avoine, et Farine). 3 pp., 4to. Paris, 1887... + The Author 
Discours prononcé le 22 Mars, 1887. Discussion des 
Propositions de Loi portant modification du Tarif 
général des Douanes (Bestiaux). 4 pp., 4to. Paris, 1887 s 
Harrower (Henry D). Captain Glazier and his Lake. ) 
An Inquiry into the History and Progress of el 





tion at the Headwaters of the Mississippi since the 
Discovery of Lake Itasca. 58 pp., 8vo., maps. New 
York, 1886 oi.cscsccccsssecesenssosssonssostesosseasonsesevebecnenesneneenssessens 
Hetmurts, Scuwartze, and Co. Production and Con- 
sumption of Wool in Europe and North rt 
1850-86 (contains Table giving number of Sheep in 
Burope and North America). 4 pp., 4to. 1887 ........ 
Hzwat (ARCHIBALD). On Friendly Societies. 40 pp., 
SV LOOM sores: lacocae tevebensal divanuancee. Sach eens unlide He i 


seeee 


A. Sauerbeck, Esq. 


The Author 


Jeans (J. 8.). The Economics of European Railways. 
19 pp., 8vO. Rome, 1887 ......eesesesessscssenseeeeneneecerenecs 2 
JunKins (B. G.). On Forecasting the Weather. 7 pp., 
chart, Svo. Brussels, 1887 .........cssesseerseessesscenesonesenes a 
Jounston (R. M.). How far can the general Death- 
Rate for all ages be relied upon as a comparative 
index of the health or Sanitary Condition of any 2 
community? 23 pp., 8vo. Hobart, 1887 ........... 
LevasseurR (Emitz). Les Tables de Survie. 33 pp., 
Svo.. Paris, 185724 tire akeccsewasass ee ieldaca atic iee? ay 
Life Insurance. A collection of Tracts and Leaflets, ; 
chiefly relating to—. 1795 to 1862. Also some bck py signee ie eae 
numbers of the Society’s Journal. 8V0...........ssseseeeeees be 
McDurriz (Mr.). Two Speeches of—, on his Retrench-" 
ment Resolutions and on the Tariff, delivered in 
the Senate of the United States. ‘Two parts, 8vo. oe 
Washington, 1843-44 ....csesssessrssccnscesensensnerssennensscecerseees 
2a 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. 





By whom Presented. 


(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Mactzrop (H. D.). On the Modern Science of _Econo- The Auth 
mics.” Svo. Manchester SS iis; scvscicateghr cate sestvececvescayees eater sei 
NEUMANN-SPALLART (Dr. F. X. von). ee al 
der Weltwirthschaft. Jahrgang 1883-84 (mit der 
vergleichenden Statistik der Jahre 1883 bis 1885 und } 
vielen auch das Jahr 1886 umfassenden Nachweisen). | 
xiv + 675 pp., 12mo. “Stuttgart, 1887.02. ..22ess... es. J 
Nierop (A. H. Van) and Baax (E.). De Nederlandsche 
Naamlooze Vennootschappen. Jaargang 1885, 1886. > The Authors 
2 vols) .Svo,* Zwolle sae. cease ee eae 
PETERSEN-STUDNITZ (ALEXSIS). Bureauerne for nee Thetasther 
bejdsstatistik i Amerikas Forenede Stater. 8vo. ... ; e 
Pue tps (Rev. L. R.). Poor Lawand Charity. 15 pp., 8vo. 
ORTOP, LOST icici nn he cae eee ee eS sete Sos «dln Shee Me 4 
PIERRARD (Paut). Les dangers de l’augmentation des 
Droits d’Entrée sur les Céréales et les Bestiaux en 
France. ) 12 pp., Svo..Parts, A887 Fi .23..2.22 ata me teres 
RaGueEt (Conpy). The Principles of Free Trade illus- 
trated in a series of Short and Familiar Essays, 
published in the Banner of the Constitution. Second 
edition. xix + 439 pp., 8vo. Philadelphia, 1840........ 
SoETBEER (AD.). Materials for the Illustration and 
Criticism of the Economic Relations of the Precious 
Metals and of the currency question ... Second 
enlarged edition. [Not for Publication. Translated { 
and printed for the use of the Gold and Silver Com- | 
mission only.] 115 pp., fol. Berlin, 1886.................... y 
WALKER (FraAnots A.). History of the Second Army 
Corps in the Army of the Potomac. With pestis The Author 
} 


W. C. Ford, Esq. 


G. H. Murray, Esq. 


and maps. xiv + 737 pp., 8vo. New York, 1886 .. 
Wootston and Brston (Messrs.). Statistical Chart 
of British Railways, 1886. Diagrams: 1. Showing | 
percentage of gross receipts, net revenue, and ordinary 
dividend to paid up capital, also the amount of capital 
in millions. 2. Showing proportion of ordinary to | Messrs. Woolston 
fixed capital, and proportion of net revenue appro- r and Beeton 
priated to each. 3. Showing cost of railway per mile 
and amount of ordinary capital per mile in thousands. 
4. Showing proportion of passenger to goods traffic 
MBCOLUPES, feck sis fess aevade Meee te vwete os olen Navee ka bcc: AR pa J 
Colonial Office List for 1887: comprising Coto 





and Statistical Information respecting the Colonial 
Dependencies of Great Britain... the Customs Tariff 
of each Colony, and other information, by John 
Anderson and Sidney Webb. 26th publication. Maps, 
ef fee ss erm MAME Sin Oe Oe OME eS 2" oe ae, | Messrs. Harrison and 
Foreign Office List for 1887 : forming a Complete British Sons 
Diplomatic and Consular Handbook ... by Sir 
Edward Hertslet, C.B. 60th publication. Maps, 8vo. 
War Office List and Directory for the Administrative 
Departments of the British Army, January, 1887, by 
Denham Robinson. 21st publication. 8Vo0. 0... J 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 








(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 
Arts, Society of—. Journal. Current numbers. 1887 The Society 
Association of Chambers of Commerce of the United 
Kingdom. Report and Resolutions adopted at ine The Association 
Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting. 8vo. 1887 ............ 
Bi-Metallic League. Occasional Papers. No.7. Review 
of a Pamphlet ...on ‘The Silver Question psa The League 
and. practically considered.’ 48 pp., 8vo. 1887 ........ 
British Iron Trade Association. Annual Statistical 
Report of the Secretary ... on the Home and Foreign } The Association 
cron and Steel Industries: in 18867 ...2..2;sceseesqoeseesgecen+ooe 
Camera di Commercio Italiana in Londra. Giornale | The Chamber of 
MeL een A TEHOs LOO Ge aaencsiveiycesnvegvnrd fratiaiss fusveconsueetsessts Commerce 
Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom. Report 
of Proceedings at the Tenth Annual Meeting, etm Sy ae a Esq., 
USS fee OVO. scxsesr, Ae, Sige Ot ea eee ae i aa a I Rea eget toh 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition, London, 1886. Reports 
on the Colonial Sections of the Exhibition, issued 


under the supervision of the Council of the Society of The Society of Arts 


eI FOU PD.5 SUOg LOST) Gn cetacctcecrtscascesecshetesees 
East India Association. Journal. Vol. xix. Nos. 3 TH Aasdbints 
oh Ee USS lO EEG ALU pele asia eA toi Ae ao na REO ATU oso a poet 


Institute of Bankers. Journal. April—June, 1887 ..... The Institute 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings. 


Permax VLU Ue le Uetes LESOZ, Riacsstssctetnsssecessejencyerveerecées tas ee entien 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings. 
PME LOO £0 Be ACOH Usatcs. 3s nchesaseier hie locesescoecsaa tevesawsleseone 2 
London Chamber of Commerce. Journal. Nos. 62—64.}] The Chamber of 
TEN? sated bepactengt 21, BAR ROR ap Ai a Ol IA Ai Es cd GRO a Commerce 


National Fish Culture Association. Journal, including 
a Summary of Current Information on Fish, Fish Os f The Association 
ture, and Fisheries. Vol. i, No. 2, April, 1887. 8vo, 

North of England Steamship Owners’ Association. Report } C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 
of the Committee of Management for 1886. 8vo........ C.B. 

Hospitals Association. Proceedings. Vol. iii, Session 


WSGPACN Mary 1887): Sv0. isn shcccs s ocasesarsetdlcosssecs The Association 
Institute of Actuaries. Journal. Vol. xxvi, part 4 : 
April, 1887. Diagram bk ee MEP NAV ON ene 2.0: Sone ‘i: The Institute 


Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool. Pro- 
ceedings during the Sessions 1884-85 and 1885-86. } The Society 
Vols. xxxix and xl. Maps and plates. 8vVo. ................ 
Royal Agricultural Society of England. Journal. Second 
series, vol. xxiii, part 1. Illustrations. 1887 ............ 2 
Royal Geographical Society— 
Proceed iiigayay Apron We aiy ss LSS 7 Seirisetdeveccssuisyecde hace saeuecqs 
Supplementary Papers. Vol. i, and part 1 of vol. ii. 
Maps and plates, 8v0. 1886-87 0.........sssssssoseecseesseeee 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. Proceedings. Vol. xi, yates 
pee Dek IALEBy OV Oak LAG Aen. cs nccey cork catiyass J says nyatsac =i } go ah 2% 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society— 
President’s Address, March, ’18877.............:csecscscesscsssssooes 
Proceedings 4 .NOg Log 15S fan tee se ne agsg cakes csnihn 
Catalogue of the Library. Supplement 5, Additions 
to thes Library, 1580. oe eeccse messes aint ee satin seicss 


bP 


The Society 





* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various countries 
or possessions to which they belong. 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)— Contd. 


Royal Society. Proceedings. Nos. 252 and 253. 1887 The Society 
Royal United Service Institution.. Journal. Vol. xxxi, 


Nos: 1388and-189; 1887! “Plates wicic8 oi civ etssscsesscceeee The Institution 
Surveyors’ Institution. Transactions. Vol. xix, Nos. 
de LD NGL BST iiac Neco eattee terrae acte taney nt cesbasaOn Catone eerrcate nes 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British).* 





PACOMOBIIN, LELO i geeee dannp conse aseuse- hcius-neese ss Current numbers | The Editor 
Bankers’ Magazine (London), The ........ ‘" ; 
Building Societies and Land Com- 
panies’ Gazette, The ......s.crcsscereass 7H fd 
City Quarterly Magazine. Nos. 8 and 9, 1886-87.............: ’ 
Commercial World, The..............scseeroves Current numbers a 
PHCONOMISG, MENG Vales duecetssarerocarcesarterin cat’ Fe 2 
Finance Chronicle, The 1. ...ca.dess-apessacesce Ae “ 
Food Journal, The. Volaiy, NO3%, (187 S.i......:cogensesvonnntestesee T. E. Gibb, Esq. 
Indiarubber and Guttapercha Journal.... Current numbers | The Editor 
mctietriess Violet: IN O8709 ANOGZL jaciseross-ooccocartenpmasnnescneaourons 
Insurance Gazette, The ...........sccesscseeeeees Current numbers af 
i DGG TRG © is cocasecnsndpeserenseslesapenie + a 
3 IRCCOR, ELON yess. estes. sec teecs ostuasss “3 > 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ Aen , 
Tron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ Me ‘i 
Machinery Market, The ...........cccssscsoreseers ve c 
Money Jnth.e.soscqhasstortersatvacsorcercosiersessnseniosroesse Ae r 
IN SALTO sha coeterar eae ore aut an cas swc gan: onopn - - 
Policy-Holder Journal, The .............e00 “ ry 
TLOVie Woe | MG r tassel ereccpele ss dbs teenskcrens cones fe _ 
Sanitary Record, The «....sseccsvcosersnsonescesres ~ . 
SG AEISE, LO ecseeces at cy Bitar cy cnautee semmsnberyvaen ot ke iP 
Textile Manufacturer, The  ...........0000 se re as 
TRUBNER’S Literary Record ..........eeee “ ‘Messrs. Triibner and 
¥ Monthly Tasts res dencca dems sacerso0as e } Co. 
Trade Circulars for the Year 1886— 
Boutcher, Mortimer, and Co., London (Leather) ............ The Firm 
Brookes and Green, London (Cinchona Bark). ................ a 
Durant sud Cos, Lomdon Sik yet cccc-herassscssessacespesaane tee m 
Eaton (H. W.) and Sons, London (Silk)... A 
Ellison and Co., Liverpool (Cotton) ..........cccsssssessesestesees i" 
Gooch and Cousens, London (Wo0]) o..cecscsereeeeneeeees ¢ 
Littledale, Ragg, and Co., Liverpool (Wool) ween 4 
Page and Gwyther, London (Bullion) «0.0... cscsesseseeeee: my 
Pixleyiand Abell, London (Bullion) cj. rs..rec+-ersssnturesseaseeners i 
Powell (T. J. and T.), London (Leather) .......... bilan = 
Ronald and Sons, Liverpool] (Wo0)).........cscsseeeccsscseseoese a 
Thompson (W. J. and H.), London (China Tea) ............ - 
Urmson, Elliott, and Co., Liverpool (Tobacco) 1.1... ie 





* Foreign Periodicals will be found under the various countries in which they 
are issued. 
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| JOURNAL 
OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


SEPTEMBER, 1887. 


Report of the Councit for the Frvanciat Year ended 31st December, 
1886, and for the Srsstonan YuAR ending 28th June, 1887, 
presented at the Firty-Turrp Annuat Meertine of the Rovat 
SratisticaL Society, held at the Society’s Rooms, 9, Adelphi 
Terrace, Strand, London, on the 28th of June, 1887. 


Dr. T. Granam Batrour, F.R.S., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Tue Circular convening the Meeting having been read, and the 
Minutes of the last Ordinary Meeting read and confirmed, the 
following Report was taken as read :— 


Report of the Council. 


In submitting their Fifty-third Annual Report, the Council 
have much pleasure in stating that a Royal Charter of Incorpora- 
tion, dated 3Ist January, 1887, has been granted to the Society, 
under the style of Top Royat Sratistican Society. They desire 
to call the attention of the Fellows to the provision, already 
announced in the Journal, March, 1887, that notwithstanding the 
change in the name of the ‘Society by the addition of the word 
“Royal,” they are still only entitled under Rule 6 to use the 
letters F.S.S. as signifying membership of the Society. 

The roll of Fellows compares as follows with the average of 
the previous ten years :— 


Average for 
Particulars. 1886. the 


Previous ‘I'en Years. 








Number of Fellows on 31st December .........:.00000+ 943 792 
Life Members included in the above ...........cseseeseees 56 126 
Number lost by death, withdrawal, or default ........ 40 49 
Brow ellO Ws CLOCLOU Heer tepeteetevcicas cepeess Aepecsasepetdadunsdssu 85 81 


a SS NE SERS TE AE LS IE I LE 


Since the Ist of January last, 22 new Fellows have been elected. 

The financial condition of the Society continues to be satis- 
factory. The following table gives, for purposes of comparison, the 
different sources of ordinary income for the year 1886, together 
with the same particulars for the previous five years :— 
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Receipts per - 1886. 
£ 
Dividends weeceaccspss 73 
Annual Subscriptions....} 1,583 
Compositions ...........0006. 231 
Journal sales ................ 180 
Advertisements in 
SOUTNAL Secoh stented wd 


Miscellaneous refunds — 


Legacy of Dr. Guy ....) — 
Mr. H. D. Pochin, for } 
the Newmarch — 
Memorial Evsay .... 
Sale of 1,000/. New 
3 per Cent. Stock 


1885. |} 1884. | 1883. | 1882.| 1881. 


£ 
73 
1,462 
63 
188 





£ 
88 
1,447 
294 
207 





£ 
102 
1,361 
126 
150 


35 


1,778 





£ 
94 
1,291 
189 
227 


37 





Se) fe ee ae 


Average for 
the Five Years 
previous to 
1886. 


£ 
8g 
1,373 
ISI 
183 


29 





—_— 


1,825 





























1885. | 1884. | 1883. 





394 


248 





& 
80 


“bs 
381 


222 


32 


585 
49 

61 
1,487 
128 








Expenditure for 1886. 
£ £ 
Rent, rates, and taxes...| 227 310* 
Fire, lights, and water, 
; d a2 88 
repairs, furniture, &c. 
Salaries, wages, and \ hae 399 
pension “Garo oe 
Advertising, postage & 
delivery of Journals, } |, 
Bony & sundry 4 ao 
PPINtING pbs; cadres 
Ordinary meeting Ex- i a 23 
POENSES 5..00.4.cr-ere es 
ROUTTIS] Tee eee cee 735 625 
ADEE, satases ts trots cst ee seece Be 27 
Miscellaneous .............6.. 76 50 
1,842 || 1,756 
Catalogue and Index r 
tOULADPAT Y= 2. ls .5555: 3? as 
Newmarch Memorial 
i vbeieh i ste jee Re \ Fes yi 
Removing to 9, Adelphi \ A 67 
Perrace] eer ie cliban: 
Newmarch Memorial |) 
Prize Essay. Re- es 100 
ceived in 1882 from 
My. Pochine 2c 
Howard Medal Prize } 
Higsays.ck-.cvdcstcosanrsng 7 vii 
Jubilee Volume............ 223 _ 
2,106 || 2,170 


3,088 


1,635 


1882. | 1881. 
£ £ 
83 | 69 
56 79 
362 | 322 
191 | 185 
26 | 24 
553 | 609 
60 37 
54] 54 

1,385 | 1,379 
£669) a 
VW cea! 
22 | 21 

1,581 | 1,400 


* Of this sum about 1141. belongs to the expenditure of 1884. 


Average for 

the Five Years 

previous to 
1886. 


28 


120 
60 





370 


215 


26 


603 
42 
§7 


1,493 
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A comparison of the principal figures at intervals of ten years 
in the following table, will show the progress of the Society from: 
an early date :— 


Comparison of the Condition of the Society at Ii RMAC of Ten Years, 
on 31st December. 





Amount 

















Year | tre | moma, | ESPERCHIE: sree, [RB ae Tem 
ik Ypethe gi ie Bio mmghi 2 saat s £ iia 

1836 ... 390 989 878 867 1120 93 4 1835 
PAG Att 748 694 867 305 913 "46 
EDO .i-16. 3302 840 $16 867 156 957 "56 
fOO nhs (364 754 857, 1,042 104 1,877 66 
eOrixt O41 1,438 1,340 1,207 187 3,277 "76 
"86... 943 2,086 2,106 2,500 441 5,163 86 





The following table gives the particulars for each year of the 
last decade on 31st December :— 























Year. aah Banas Expenditure. ee ae Liabilities. fer way Year. 
ee aes Oho Sieh ne 
PBT 5..-|) 683 1,597 1,286 1,398 | 201 3,763 1877 
75 =.) 746 1,732 1,345 1,902 168 4,147 "78 
ee 783 | 1,698 1,427 2,283 238 4,433 79 
“tel Vegan 808 | 1,902 Pa ae 2,572 214 4,614 80 
81 807 | 1,649 1,400 2,869 192 4,935 81 
*g2 ...| 786 -| 1,888: -1,58:t | 3,071 |- 203 5,240 89 
183 860-| 1,778 | 1,636t. | 3,500.| 347 5,246 83 
84 ...1 909 | 2,189 | 3,087*t | 2,500 | 968 4,188 84, 
Poo eu Ose 1,812 2,170*£§} 2,500 | 1,169 3,791 85 
SG. cx: 943 2,086 2,1064]| 2,500 941 5,163 ’86 











* Affected by expenses incident to moving into new premises. 
+ Affected by expenses attending the alteration, &c., of the meeting room at King’s College. 

¢ Affected by expenses attending the preparation of the new Catalogue and Index to the library. 
§ Includes tool. given by Mr. H. D. Pochin for the Newmarch Memorial Prize Essay. 

| Includes balance of cost of Jubilee volume. 
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The averages of the annual sales of the Society’s Journal ar 
as follows:— . : 


£ 

For the’ ten “years © 1841-60 v7.7, cscssconsessaseseccocnrs 56 
; 3 pO EVOO See wane coe 83 
+ EDI 10) dea tem deaakeetase ke seaeee ae 97 

a PEL BO i Cert tok saeraye 155 

For the last six: years ’81-86 ...........sssssss sscssseeres 183 


The Society re-assembled in November, and the papers read 
and the members elected at each of the monthly meetings were as 
follows :— 


-Sassron 1886-87. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th November, 1886. 
Ricuarp B. Martin, Esq., M.A., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Thomas B. Moxon. 

The Right Hon. Earl of Pembroke. 
Henry Peto. 

J. Francis Pink. 

Andrew Dryburgh Provand, M.P. 
Robert Rhens. 

Arthur B. Russell. 

Captain Charles W. Selwyn, M.P. 
Ernest J. F. Seyd. 

Michael Hugh Shaw-Stewart, M.P. 
S. W. Silver. 

Sir George Reresby Sitwell, Bart. 
The Right Hon. Lord Vernon. 
Alfred Charles Waters. 


Robert Armstrorg Yerburgh, M.P. 


Henry Walsingham Andras. 
William Bourne. 

Courtenay Boyle, C.B. 

The Right Hon. Lord Bramwell, F.R.S. 
Lord Henry Brudenell Bruce, M.P. 
Frederick Carpenter. 

Samuel Chapman. 

H. J. Clark. 

Charles Darrell. 

Alfred Ford. 

Professor William Fream. 

Richard S. Henshaw. 

Sir Baldwyn Leighton, Bart. 
Malcolm Low, M.P. 








Mr. J. S. Jeans read a Paper “ On the Cost and the Conditions 
“of Working Railway Traffic in different Countries.” 


Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st December, 1886. 
Professor H. S. Foxwett, M.A., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


David Dale. 
J. Eugene Dawson. 
Edward Ingham. 


Stanley M. Leathes. 
Benjamin Pratt. 
Arthur Manley Smith. 


Ebenezer Thomas Weller. 


Mr. L. L. F. R. Price, B.A., read a Paper on ‘‘ Sliding Scales 
“and other Methods of Wage-Arrangements in the North of 


‘* England.” 


—— 
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Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th January, 1887. 
Sir R. W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., a Past-President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 


Thomas Squire Barrett. | Archibald Weir. 


Mr. Robert Lawson, LL.D., Inspector- General of Army 
Hospitals, read a Paper on ‘“ The Mortality among the Troops 
‘“‘ Serving in the United Kingdom, from Consumption.” 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th February, 1887. 
Mr. Lionet L. Conen, M.P., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— : 


Benjamin Kidd. | J. J. Nacian. 


Major P. G. Craigie read a Paper on “ The Size and Distribu- 
“ tion of Agricultural Holdings in England and Abroad.” 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th March, 1887, 
Sir R. W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., a Past-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :—_ 


W. J. Ashley. Frederic Field Gover. 

John Baker. The Rev. Michael Graves. 
Henry Ferryman Bowles. Archibald Pearson Honeyman, 
George Culley. George D. Meudell. 


Mr. T. H. Elliott read a Paper on “The Annual Taxes on 
“ Property and Income.” 


Sith Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th April, 1887. 
‘Dr. T. Granam Batrour, F.R.S., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Emile Garcke. d Robert McNaught. 
Yves Guyot, Deputé. KE. F. Owen. 
L. L. ue R. Price. 


Mr. N. A. Humphreys a a Paper on “Class Mortality 
HS Statistics. ‘5 
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Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th May, 1887. 
Dr. T. Granam Barrour, F.R.S., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 
Alphonse Allard. | Edward D. Page. 


Mr. Charles Booth read a Paper on “The Inhabitants of the — 
‘“ Tower Hamlets (School Board Division), their Condition and 
“ Occupations.” 


Highth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 14th June, 1887. 


Str Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., a Past-President, in 
the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


George M. Dent. | Lewis D. Jones. 
Arthur Raffalovich. 


Mr. A. E. Bateman read a Paper entitled “The Statistical 
‘“‘ Story of the Suez Canal,” by Joseph Rabino, Esq. 


The Council have to report that the number of Fellows of the 
Society has slightly decreased, the total being now 939 against 
941 at the date of their last Report; but the increasing value and 
importance that 1s now accorded to statistical inquiry, justifies the 
Council in expressing a confident hope that this decrease is but 
temporary ; and they would urge on all Fellows of the Society the 
importance of using their best efforts to increase the numerical 
strength of the Society, and so to augment its efficiency in 
advancing the purposes for which it was instituted. 

The sources of the Society’s income in 1886 have been of a 
normal character, and exhibit a satisfactory increase in the amount 
received from annual subscriptions and compositions. The ordinary 
expenditure shows a corresponding increase, and extraordinary 
expenditure has been incurred in closing the accounts of the 
Jubilee Volume and the Index to the Catalogue of the Library. 


The following letter from the Institute of Actuaries, intimating 
the termination of their present tenancy with the Society, has been 
received :— 

“* Institute of Actuaries, §c., 
“15th December, 1886. 
“‘ The Honorary Secretaries of the Statistical Society. 
‘* Dear Sirs, 
“We beg leave to inform you that we have been instructed 
“by the Council of the Institute of Actuaries to intimate, with 
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““the sincere expression of their regret, that, on the termination 
“im June next of the existing agreement for their tenancy of the 

“ present rooms under the Statistical Society, they do not propose 

“ asking for its renewal, as separate and suitable house accommo- 

“ dation has been offered to them in Staple Inn. 
} “ The Council desire, in severing their long connection as joint 
| * tenants with the Statistical Society, to convey their sense of the 
** friendly feelings which have existed between the two bodies, and 

“ their sincere trust that those feelings will always continue to be 
‘* maintaimed. 

“We are, &e., yours truly, 
“ For G. S. Crisrorp and Serr, 
“ Hon. Secretaries. 


(Signed) “'T. E. Youne.” 


The Council cordially reciprocate the regret thus expressed on 
behalf of the Institute of Actuaries. They have under their 
eareful consideration the difficult question of disposing of the part 
of the Society’s premises about to be vacated by the Institute of 
Actuaries, without detriment to the interests of the Society. 


Permission to hold the Ordinary Meetings of the Society in the 
Theatre of the School of Mines in Jermyn Street has been 
continued to the Society through the courtesy of the Education 
Department, and the Council have conveyed to the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education their thanks for the accommoda- 
tion thus afforded to the Society. 

With reference to a hope expressed in their last Report, the 
Council have now the satisfaction of reporting that the Trustees 
of the British Museum have been pleased to present to the Society 
the printed General Catalogue of the Museum Library from 1881. 

The Executive Committee of the Council, which has hitherto 

consisted of the President, the ex-President, the Treasurer, and 
the three Honorary Secretaries, has been increased by the addition 
of the four Vice-Presidents chosen annually by the President, and 
the Editor of the Journal. 
A Committee has been appointed to consider a memorandum of 
suggestions for the taking of an Imperial Census of the United 
Kingdom and Dependencies of the British Crown in 1891, and to 
examine how far it is desirable and practicable to effect that 
object in respect of — 

(a). Identity of date for taking it; 

(®). Uniformity of methods of obtaining and abstracting similar 
information ; 
2 (c). Unity of digesting and combining the results and of 
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publishing them as promptly as may be practicable, in 
one or more volumes, by means of a central commission 
or committee ; 

.. And further: To consider the expediency of moving Her 
Majesty’s Government to take timely steps for giving 
practical effect to the suggestions for making, compiling, 
and publishing an Imperial Census. 


On the invitation of the Royal Historical Society, Sir Rawson 
W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., and Mr. Robert Giffen, LL.D., were 
appointed delegates to serve on the':committee appointed to 
organise the celebration, in October last, of the eight hundredth 
‘ Anniversary of the Completion of the Domesday Survey. 

A letter having been received from the Organising Secretary 
of the Imperial Institute, conveying the hope of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales that the Council of this Society would feel 
disposed to invite its Fellows collectively to take part in the 
foundation of the Imperial Institute, the matter has been brought 
under the notice of the Fellows by means of the Journal, and it » 
was also mentioned at the Ordinary Meeting on 15th February. 

The first general meeting of the International Statistical 
Institute, founded at the Jubilee Meeting of the Society in June, 
1885, was held at Rome from 12th—16th April, under the presi- 
dency of Sir Rawson W. Rawson. The Society was represented 
by Mr. Bateman, Major Craigie, Professor Leone Levi, Mr. John B. 
Martin (Treasurer of the Institute), Dr. Mouat, and Mr. Palgrave. 
It was decided to hold the next meeting at Paris in September, 
1889, and international committees were appointed to consider in 
the interval statistical questions of international interest; and the 
Council think that the success of the Institute cannot but be 
gratifying to the members of the Statistical Society, under whose 
auspices it was founded. 

The meeting of the British Association in 1886 was ; held at 
Birmingham, where the Society was as usual well represented in 
Section F (Economic Science and Statistics), and papers were read 
by the following Fellows of the Society: Mr. John B. Martin, 
M.A. (President of the Section); Mr. Hyde Clarke; Mr. F. Y. 
Edgeworth, M.A.; Mr. F. P. Fellows; Professor W. Fream, 
B.Sc. Lond.; Mr. J. S. Jeans; Mr. B. King, B.A.; Mr. Baldwin 
Lathom ; Prireson'y: yi Nicholson; M.A.; Rob eaeon ttt Siguaets 
MAS: Mr. M. Stevens; and Mr. W. Wostoartl 

The Council wish to make known to the Fellows generally’ that 
they are invited to take part inthe Sixth International Congress 
of Hygiene and Demography, which is to be held in Vienna from 
26th of ‘September to 1st October mext.. Fellows: who. propose 
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to attend are requested to communicate their intention to the 
Assistant Secretary (who will, on application, furnish further 
information on the subject), in order that their names may be 
duly reported and personal invitations sent to them from Vienna. : 

A similar invitation has been addressed by M. Yves Guyot, 
President of the Political Economy Section of the Congress of the 
French Association for the Advancement of Science, to be held at 
Toulouse on the 25th to 29th September next. Fellows proposing 
to attend the Congress are invited to address themselves to M. Yves 
Guyot, or to M. A. Raffalovich, the eens Secretary, 4, Rue 
Antoine Dubois, Paris. 

The Council have caused a dutiful and loyal address of con- 
gratulation to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen on the 
occasion of the completion of the fiftieth year of her reign to be 
drawn up and signed by the President, and it has been forwarded 
to Her Majesty through the usual channel. 


The ‘Society has to lament ‘the deaths of the following 
members :— 


Fellows. 
Date of Election. 

‘- John Bramley-Moore, Esq., D.L. ........... . 1874 
ietactDewcoker Meet tame ety. ehe Lode 
Wy inner Dave Hisd 8, etree cree LOO 
Thomas Huskinson, Hsq............... oa: ee 1877 
Banjammisonkine) disq. 770) 0.0 b..s sss. sss, LBB 
Henry Martin; Esq. ............. Berra total 1873 
a MitteleM pr le yc AUS Nesta Gods aah sgh pe omaha oy 1873 
The Rt. Hon. Charles N. Newdigate, D.C.L. 1879 
ano) ¢ a Robert, H, Patterson, Hsq. oii inas ss cee uss, 1869 
MTG Cy Orr GU ie ISG s Oars cate da cg'oges sey" 1859 

Me mamielelvareietis Eisd-(f5 eset tec cee peag es sees 1864 
Witham ArT Homa: Wsqe: (i. lcd diaites 1879 
pbdiward WwW ihams »Hsqy 0.6 tse ees 1S FO 
ELD Vt aN Voot a Had win. ak ete, Beau geeaad (ses LOOS 


Honorary Members. 


M. Frederik Theodor Berg (Sweden) ...... 1860 
The Hon. Charles F. Conant (United States) 1880 


The Charter provides that the first lee shall be made at 
the first general meeting to be held under its provisions; and the 


ec Indicates those who on one or more occasions Pind served on the Council. 

d Indicates those who had been Donors to the-Library. 

p Indicates those who had contr ibuted Papers, with the numbers respectively 
contributed. , ibe ; 
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Council have, with the assistance of the Hxecutive Committee, 
carefully revised the present rules. A printed copy of the proposed 
bye-laws has been duly sent to each Fellow, and it is an important 
duty imposed on the present meeting to discuss the changes sub- 
mitted by the Council and to decide upon them. 


The following list of Fellows proposed as President, Council, 
and Officers of the Society for the Session 1887-88 is submitted 
for the consideration of the meeting :-— 


CouNcIL AND OFFICERS FOR 1887-88. 


PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE J. GOSCHEN, M.P. 


COUNCIL . 
Arthur H. Bailey, F.I.A. Frederick Hendriks, F.LA. 
T. Graham Balfour, M.D., F.R.S. Noel A. Humphreys. | 
Alfred Edmund Bateman. James Stephen Jeans. 
*Charles Booth. Charles Malcolm Kennedy, C.B. 
Stephen Bourne. a: Robert Lawson, LL.D. 
J. Oldfield Chadwick, F.R.G.8. | Professor Leone Levi, LL.D. 
Hammond Chubb, B.A. - George Blundel Longstaff, M.A., M.B. 
Hyde Clarke. ; John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
Major Patrick George Craigie. Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
Francis Ysidro Edgeworth, M.A. — Francis G. P. Neison, F.I.A. 
*Thomas Henry Elliott. William Ogle, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Professor H. 8. Foxwell, M.A. *Henry Davis Pochin, J.P. 
Frederick Brooksbank Garnett, C.B. | *Francis Sharp Powell, M.P. 
*John Glover, J.P. | R. Price-Williams, M.Inst. C.E. 
Rowland Hamilton. he eee *Sir Reginald Earle Welby, K.C.B. 


Those marked * are new Members of Council. 


_ TREASURER. 
Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A. 


SECRETARIES. 
John Biddulph Martin, M.A. | Alfred Edmund Bateman. 
Major P. G. Craigie. 


FOREIGN SECRETARY. 
John Biddulph Martin, M.A, 
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The abstract of receipts and payments, and the balance sheet 
of assets and liabilities on 3lst December, 1886, are subjoined, 
together‘with the report of the Auditors on the accounts for the 


year 1886 :— 


(I.)—Assrract of Receipts and PAYMENTS — for the Yuar ending 


31st DEcEMBER, 1886. - 
SSS 


RECEIPTS. 
AM Rae 


Balancein Bank, 31st 
December, 1885 gf £4411 - 


Balance of Petty Cash. 2512 5 


Postage 
Beaeee | 319 2 





Dividends on New 3 per Cent. 2 
SHOCK ...ecceccesecevesceecees sosecoess 


Annual Subscriptions received :— 
A5 ALTEATS ces secceeee . £9410 = 


673 for the year 
3 TS86 oo. ..se0e : \ or aes 


i: 
or 
oO 
eo 
ie.) 

I 





Qa 


BEPOOMPOBILIONS. ...0c0ssersserdecesersee ( 2OL- = 
MT AICS ciiccvecsedhsccsstacssecess - 179.16) 9 


Madvertisements LIP OUTTA vssccaeeed 1818 - 


Potala cesses £2,159 15 4 





(Signed) 


“7th February, 1887. 














PAYMENTS. + 
8. d. 
Bont arsscosas coaecgege seas 2 boy Oe 
Less sublet: .tcc0s-65)) 2000 = 
a——_-— | 114 3 4 
Rates and Taxes ..rcccescsssseserecseoes 112 138 2 
Fire, Lights, and Water  ........+04 4518 9 
Repairs, Furniture, &C. ....cceseeeeeee 26 2 - 
Salaries, Wages, and Pension ...... 419 15 - 
Journal, Printing ...... £667 6 = 
», Annual Index 5 5 = 
- rare \ 1818 - 
eporters 
Literary 
ie Services ; soa 
————— 735 - 6 
Ordinary Meeting Expenses......... 24 9 4 
AAVELtISING ....cscccccecerescceceeeerees 50 1a 
Postage and delivery of Journals... 102 19; 10 
Stationery and Sundry Printing... 102 8 - 
Library ..cccccccssecsssecenccccersesseasoes 32 6 3 
Incidental Expenses ......+ cisesnect ay  COMMOMEG 
1,842 6 2 
Mrs. Halley on behalf 
of her Son (de-- £25 - - 
CEASE) .rreccsceseeone 
Miss Halley (for Index) 5 15 
——— 0 LoS 


Messrs. Harrison and Sons (for 
Jubilee Volume) s..ssssseseeseeers } 2300 Teg 





eee 


£2,106 304 
Balance at Messrs. £3715 - 
Drummond’s ...... 
Balance of Petty Cash 1311 3 


Balance of Postage 9 5 9 
ACCOUNE “2s. .cccceee- 
5312 - 


ee 








Total sscssadiannse sence, LOO) LOna a 





“J. O. Caapwick, F.C.A., 
eT. H LAOTT, 
‘© GiRARD VAN DE Linoe, F.C.A., 


Auditors.” 
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(II.)—Batancet SHeet of Assets and LiaBILitTises, on 3ls¢ DEcEMBER, 1886, 























LIABILITIES. ASSETS, 
& 3. a 
BS) SCE Rs ae ie Bec ae q | 
Harrison and Sons— Cash’ Balances: 4,;assesivaviesseveses 53.12 = 
Journal Account ...... 130 - ~ 9 5001, N OC Stock 
MiscellaneousPrint- 13 4 ys ti Pigeei aes Bias Rusk 2,371 13 
ee Re - ROBIE Geo ccs acer ceses iieacsatesosees i) 
Index to Catalogue ... 279 13 6 || Property: (Estimated Value of)— eo 
C. and E. Layton,2 44 3 9 ; es 4 
DS tAtIOMCTY ....00000000 Books © in J oo £1,500 4 
(20,000 volumes) .. 
Street Bros., Py ane 9018 = 
EISEMENES s.sersereeee Journals in Stock ....... 1,000 
For Annual Index to 2 hee ne. 
OMT IAL sacs ce cess ene 5) Furniture and Fixtures 500 
Miscellaneous (as per r : 7) Omit 1B 00H 
TIGL) eteseecasescvcec secs } ja Ga@ d i 
Pe 535 12 5 || Lease of Premises (cost) 500 
Special Outlay te Charfer (say) es 130 - - Teka ne ee Hy 
36 Annual Subscriptions received Of Di for time expired .,..... 
EIU ACY AU COwe'', ibe. ceveseseruaganeetes Bon ie 
£741 4 8 || Arrears of Subscriptions bea: o4 
Balance in favour of the Society*.. 5,163 1 6 Verable (Say) serereecceeees tease ; 
£5,904 5 11 £5,904 5 11 





(Signed) “J. O. Coapwick, F.C.A., 
eo RE LlOrry es > Auditors.” 
“ 7th February, 1887. *¢ G@RARD VAN DE Linpz, F.C.A., 





* This balance is exclusive of the present value of the absolute Reversionary Interest 
bequeathed to the Society by the late Dr. Guy. 








4 
(III.)—Buitpine Funp (EsTaBLisHED 10th July, 1873), BALANCE SHEET, £ 
on 31st DEcEMBER, 1886. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. |! 

£ 8. d. £ 8 de 

Invested as per last Account in q 

Metropolitan Consolidated 34 per 

Cent. Stock, in the name of the 
Treasurer, R. B. Martin, Esq.— 





Amount of Fund Invested from 
Tembunccouttmalvesltrution.ctescs \ 199 3 1 


£192 14 - cost 199 3 1 
Purchased during’ : 
CHE SVOAT.cccct esses 0.16) 85%, 6 11 10 


Dividends Received during 1886 ... 644,10 





s Prenat nesses Le £205 14 11 oripogeccdoaeeO Ee © £205 14 11. 








(Signed) * J. O. Cuapwick, F.C.A., 
1”... ELLiort, Auditors.” 
“7th February, 1887. ‘‘ GHRARD VAN DE Linpg, F.C.A., 
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‘“ Report oF tHE Avupitrors FoR 1886. 


“ STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


“The Auditors appointed to ewamine the Treasurer's Accounts 
of the Society for the Year 1886, 


‘¢ REPORT :— 


“That they have compared the Entries in the Books with the. 
several Vouchers for the same, from the Ist January to the 31st 
December, 1886, and find them correct, showing the Receipts 
(including a Balance of 741. 28. 7d. from 1885) to have been 
2,1591. 158. 4d., and the Payments 2,1061. 3s. 4d., leaving a Balance 
in favour of the Society of 531. 128. —d. at the 31st December, 1886. 


“They have also had laid before them an Estimate of the Assets 
and Liabilities of the Society at the same date, the former amounting 
to s,go4l. 5s. 11d., and the latter to 7411. 48. 5d., leaving a Balance 
in favour of the Society of 5,163/. 18. 6d. 


“The amount standing to the credit of the Building Fund at the 
end of the year 1886, was 205/. 148. 11d., wnvested mm 198/. 10s. 8d. 
Metropolitan Three and a Half per Cent. Stock, in the name of the 
Treasurer, R. B. Martin, Esq. | 


They have verified the Investments of the Society’s General Funds 
and Building Fund, and also the Banker's Balance, all which were 


found correct. 


“They further find that at. the end of the year 1885 the number 
of Fellows on the list was 928, which number was diminished im the 
course of the year to the extent of 70, by Deaths, Resignations, and 
Defaulters, and that 85 new Members were elected, leaving on the 
list on the 31st December, 1886, 943 Fellows of the Society. 


(Signed) “J. O. Cuapwicx, F.C.A., 
TH ELiorr, Auditors.” 
*‘ GGRARD VAN DE Linpe, F.C.A., 


“7th February, 1887. 
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Procrepines of the Firry-TuHirp ANNIvERSARY Mentine, 


THe CuHairman (Dr. T. Graham Balfour) said that since the 
report was drawn up they had lost by death a valued member of 
the Council, Mr. Lionel L. Cohen, M.P. He was sure that 
Mr. Cohen’s death would be greatly regretted both by the Council 
and the Fellows. He begged to move that the report of the 
Council, the abstract of receipts and payments, the balance sheet 
of assets and liabilities, and the report of the auditors for 1886 be 
adopted, entered on the minutes, and printed in the Journal. 


Sir R. W. Rawson seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 


The CHarrMAN said that the next business was of a rather 
unusual character. They were required at that meeting by the 
terms of the Royal Charter to pass rules and bye-laws for the 
Society. ‘These had been carefully considered by the Executive 
Committee, whose report had been adopted by the Council. On 
considering the laws and adapting them to the requirements of the 
Charter, they had had the benefit of the advice of Mr. F. H. Janson, 
who had pointed out to them a number of details that required to 
be attended to in accordance with the terms of the Charter. The 
bye-laws had been circulated among the Fellows, and he presumed 
that they would hardly require the Secretary to read them. The 
better course would perhaps be for him to put each section to the 
vote, so that any Fellow who had any objection to make or sugges- 
tions to offer would have an opportunity of doing so. 


The various sections of the bye-laws were then put seriatim 
and unanimously adopted. 
The bye-laws were also agreed to as a whole. 


Mr. F. G. P. Netson and Mr. T. H. Exuiorr were appointed 
scrutineers for the ballot. 


Mr. Joun B. Martin (Hon. Sec.) said he had the permission of. 
the Chairman to submit to the meeting a letter which he had that 
morning received from Mr. Thomas A. Welton, suggesting that 
some alteration should be made in the bye-law relating to the 
mode of electing the Council. Mr. Welton’s letter, which did not 
contain any definite proposal, was accordingly read. 


The CHarrMAN said that the paper containing the balloting list 
called special attention to the fact that Fellows voting could erase 
any name and substitute any other. 


Sir -R. W. Rawson said that in the thirteenth article provision 
was made for a gradual change of the entire Council. At least 
three of the senior members, those who had sat longest on the 
Council, were obliged to go out every year. That was in accord- 
ance with a wish that had been expressed on a previous occasion, 
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that the Council should not always be composed of the same 
persons. The experience of the Geographical Society was in 
harmony with that view. A certain number of members went 
out every year, and remained out for one year, at the expiration 
of which they were eligible for re-election. Experience had 
shown that those who had been longest on the Council generally 
took the greatest interest in it, and were the most valuable 
members, and some of them would be a great loss to the Council 
if they were obliged to go out entirely. It was thought that the 
case was met by the provision in the thirteenth rule. 


The OHAIRMAN announced that the scrutineers had reported 
that the President, Council, and Officers proposed in the list had 
been unanimously elected; and moved a vote of thanks to the 
scrutineers for their services, which was agreed to. 


Mr. Cuartes Boorse proposed a cordial vote of thanks to the 
President, Council, and Officers of the Society for their services 
during the past year, and to the Chairman for presiding. 


Mr. T. H. Extiorr, in seconding the motion, said that the 
Council had, during the past year, amply fulfilled its obligations 
to the Society. They had provided an excellent series of papers, and 
had taken every step they could to establish the Society in a good 
position not only in this country, but in those foreign countries 
where statistical work was valued. 

The motion was agreed to unanimously. 


The CuarrMan, in acknowledging the vote of thanks, said that 
the Council and Officers had endeavoured to the utmost of their 
ability to promote the interests of the Society, and it was pleasing 
to find that their exertions had met with the approval of the 
Fellows. 


Sir R. W. Rawson desired to remind the Fellows that a great 
deal depended upon their cordial assistance, especially in regard 
to the provision of papers to be read at the meetings. 


The CHarrMAN said he was sorry that he had been obliged on 
this occasion to take the chair. It would have been much more 
agreeable to him, as it no doubt would have been to the Fellows, if 
the President had occupied that position. He could only attribute 
Mr. Goschen’s absence to his important duties in the House, as'he 
had fully intended to be present on the occasion, and nothing but 
the calls of public duty would have kept him away. The Chair- 
man looked forward to an address from the President when the 
Society again met, and was sure it would be one to which the 
Fellows would listen with great pleasure. 


$= 





The following are the Rules and Bye-laws referred to in the 
Report of the Council, and adopted and agreed to at the Fifty- 
third Annual General Meeting :— 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Index to Rules and Bye-Laws. 


BYE-LAWS. 


1b 


CONS AF 


ie 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
07) 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


30. 


dl. 


The Objects of the Society. 

Society to consist of Fellows and Honorary Fellows. 

Number of Fellows unlimited; Hon. Fellows not to exceed: 70. 
Fellows—Candidates to be proposed by two or more Fellows. © 

Do. to be elected by Ballot. 

Do. on Admission may attach F.S.S. to their Names. 
Honorary Fellows, Proposed by Council; Elected by Ballot. 
Fellows, to pay an Annual Subscription or a Composition. | 

Do. how disqualified. Written notice of withdrawal required. 
~ Do. and Honorary Fellows, Mode of Expulsion of. 
Trustees. Property of Society, may be vested in Three. 
President, Council, and Officers, Number and Particulars of. 


Do. do. do. Election and Retirement of. 
Do. do. do. Nomination of. é 
Do. ae eee Ra Extraordinary Vacancies of. 


Committees, may be appointed by Council. 

Auditors, Appointment and Duties of. 

Meetings, Ordinary and General, when to be held. 

Ordinary Meetings, Business of. Strangers may be introduced. 

Annual General Meeting, Business of. 

Special General Meetings may be called. 

President, Duties of. To have a Casting Vote. 

Treasurer, Duties of, subject to the Council. 

Honorary Secretaries, Duties of. 

Vice-Presidents, Powers of. 

Council, Duties of, in Publishing Papers and Expending Funds. 
Do. may frame Regulations not inconsistent with Bye-laws. 
Do. Duties of, with reference to the Common Seal. 

Do. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or Bonus in Money to be 
made to Fellows, except as hereinafter provided for. 

Do. to publish a Journal of the Transactions of the Society, 
and may remunerate Editors and their Assistants. 

Do. Discretion of, as to Right of Property reserved in al 
Communications received. 
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RULES AND BYE-LAWS OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Objects of the Society. 


1. The objects of the Royal Statisti- 
eal Society are to collect, arrange, 
digest and publish facts, illustrating 
the condition and prospects of society 
in its material, social, and moral rela- 
tions; these facts being for the most 
part arranged in tabular forms and in 
accordance with the principles of the 
numerical method. 

The Society collects new maierials, 
condenses, arranges, and publishes those 
already existing, whether unpublished 
or published in diffuse and expensive 
forms, in the English or in any foreign 
language, and promotes the discussion 
of legislative and other public measures 
from the statistical point of view. These 
discussions form portions of the pub- 
lished Transactions of the Society. 


Constitution of the Society. 


2. The Society consists of Fellows 
and Honorary Fellows, elected in the 
manner hereinafter described. 


Number of Fellows and Honorary 
Fellows. 


3. The number of Fellows is un- 
limited. Foreigners or British subjects 
of distinction residing out of the United 
Kingdom may be admitted as Honorary 
Fellows, of whom the number shall not 
be more than seventy at any one time. 


Proposal of Fellows. 


4, Every Candidate for admission as 
a Fellow of the Society shall be pro- 
posed by two or more Fellows, who 
shall certify from their personal know- 
ledge of him or of his works, that he 
is a fit person to be admitted a Fellow 
of the Society. Every such certificate 
having been read and approved of at a 
Meeting of the Council, shall be sus- 
pended in the office of the Society 
until the fol‘owing Ordinary Meeting, 
at which the vote shall be taken. 
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Election of Fellows. 


5. In the election of Fellows, the 
votes shall be taken by ballot. No 
person shall be admitted unless at least 
sixteen Fellows vote, and unless he 
have in his favour three-fourths of the 
Fellows voting. 


Admission of Fellows. 


6. Every Fellow elect is required to 
take the earliest opportunity of pre- 
senting himself for admission at an 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society. 

The manner of admission shall be 
thus :-— 

Immediately after the reading of the 
minutes, the Fellow elect, having first 
paid his subscription for the current 
year or his composition, shall sign the 
obligation contained in the Fellowship- 
book, to the effect following :— 

“We, who have underwritten our 
«names, do hereby undertake, each for 
“ himself, that we will endeavour to 
“ further the good of the Royal Statis- 
« tical Society for improving Statistical 
«« Knowledge, and the ends for which 
“the same has been founded; that we 
« will be present at the Meetings of the 
« Society as often as conveniently we 
“can, and that we will keep and fulfil 
“the Bye-laws and Orders of this 
“ Society: provided that whensoever 
“ any one of us shall make known, by 
“ writing under his hand, to the Secre- 
“tories for the time being, that he 
« desires to withdraw from the Society, 
«he shall be free thenceforward from 
“ this obligation.” 

Whereon the President, taking him 
by the hand, shall say,—“ By the 
“authority, and in the name of the 
« Royal Statistical Society, I do admit 
* you a Fellow thereof.” 

Upon their admission Fellows shall 
have the right of attaching to their 
names the letters F.S.S., but not in 
connection with any trading or business 
advertisement other than the publica- 
tion of any book or literary notice. 
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Admission of Honorary Fellows. 


7. There shall be Two Meetings of 
the Society in the vear, on such days 
as shall be hereafter fixed by the Coun- 
cil, at which Honorary Fellows may be 
elected. 

No Honorary Fellow can be recom- 
mended for election but by the Council. 
At any Meeting of the Council any Mem- 
ber thereof may propose a Foreigner or 
British subject of distinction residing 
out of the United Kingdom, delivering 
at the same time a written statement 
of the qualifications of, offices held by, 
and published works of, the person pro- 
posed; and ten days’ notice at least 
shall be given to every Member of the 
Council, of the day on which the Coun- 
cil will vote by ballot on the question 
whether they will recommend to the 
Society the election of the person pro- 
posed. No such recommendation to the 
Society shall be adopted unless at least 
three-fourths of the votes are in favour 
thereof, 

Notice of the recommendation shall 
be given from the chair at the Meeting 
of the Society next preceding that at 
which the vote shall be taken thereon. 
No person shall be elected an Honorary 
Fellow unless sixteen Fellows vote and 
three-fourths of the Fellows voting be 
in his favour. 

The Council shall have power to elect 
as Honorary Fellows, the Presidents for 
the time being of the Statistical Societies 


of Dublin, Manchester, and Paris, and 


the President of any other Statistical 
Society at home or abroad. 


Payments by Fellows. 


8. Every Fellow of the Society shall 
pay a yearly subscription of Two 
Guineas, or may at any time compound 
for his future yearly payments by paying 
at once the sum of Twenty Guineas.* 


Defaulters.— Withdrawal of 
Fe 


ellows. 


9. All yearly payments are due in 
advance on the Ist of January, and if 
any Fellow of the Society have not paid 
his subscription before the Ist of July, 
he shall be applied to in writing by the 
Secretaries, and if the same be not paid 
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before the 1st of January of the second 
year, a written application shall again 
be made by the Secretaries, and the 
Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive 
the Society’s publications, and shall not 
be entitled to any of the privileges of 
the Society until such arrears are paid ; 
and if the subscription be not discharged 
before the Ist of February of the second 
year, the name of the Fellow thus in 
arrear shall be exhibited on a card sus- 
pended in the office of the Society ; 
and if, at the next Annual General 
Meeting, the amount still remain un- 
paid, the defaulter shall, unless other- 
wise authorised by the Council, be 
announced to be no longer a Fellow of 
the Society, the reason for the same 
being at the same time assigned. No 
Fellow of the Society can withdraw his 
name from the Society’s books, unless all 
arrears be paid; and no resignation will 
be deemed valid unless a written notice 
thereof be communicated to the Secre- 
taries. No Fellow shall be entitled to 
vote at any Meeting of the Society 
until he shall have paid his subscrip- 
tion for the current year. 


Expulsion of Fellows. 


10. If any Fellow of the Society, or 
any Honorary Fellow, shall so demean 
himself that it would be for the dis- 
honour of the Society that he longer 
continue to be a Fellow or Honorary. 
Fellow thereof, the Council shall take 
the matter into consideration; and if the 
majority of the Members of the Council 
present at some Meeting (of which and 
of the matter in hand such Fellow or 
Honorary Fellow, and every Member of 
the Council, shall have due notice) shall 
decide by ballot to recommend thai such 
Fellow or Honorary Fellow be expelled 
from the Society, the President shall at 
its next Ordinary Meeting announce to 
the Society the recommendation of the 
Counci!, and at the following Meeting 
the question shall be decided by bellot, 
and if at least three-fourths of the 
number voting are in favour of the 
expulsion, the President shall forthwith 
cancel the name in the Fellowship-book, 
and shall say,— 

“ By the authority and in the name 
“of the Royal Statistical Society, I do 


* Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘The Royal Statistical Society,” and crossed ‘‘ Messrs. 


‘¢ Drummond and Co.” 
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“ declare that A. B. (naming him) is no 
“longer a Fellow (or Honorary Fellow) 
“ thereof,”’ ' 

And such Fellow or Honorary Fellow 
shall thereupon cease to be of the 
Society. 


Trustees. 


11. The property of the Society may 
be vested in three Trustees, chosen by 
the Fellows, The Trustees are eligible 
to any other offices in the Society. 


President, Council, and Officers. 


12. The Council shall consist of a 
President and thirty Members, together 
with the Honorary Vice-Presidents, 

From the Council shall be chosen 
four Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, the 
Honorary Secretaries, and a Foreign 
Secretary, who may be one of the 
Honorary Secretaries. The former 
Presidents who are continuing Fellows 
of the Society shall be Honorary Vice- 
Presidents. Any five of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 


Election of President and Officers. 


13. The President, Members of Coun- 
cil, Treasurer, and Honorary and 
Foreign Secretaries shall be chosen 
annually by the Fellows at the Annual 
General Meeting. 

The Vice-Presidents shall be chosen 
annually from the Council by the Presi- 
dent. 

The President shall not be eligible 
for the office more than two years in 
succession. 

Six Fellows, at least, who were not 
of the Council of the previous year, shall 
be annually elected; and of the Mem- 
bers retiring three at least shall be 
those who have served longest con- 
tinuously on the Council, unless they 
hold oftice as Treasurer or Honorary or 
Foreign Secretary. 


Nomination of President, Council, 
and Officers. 


14. The Council shall, previously to 
the Annual General Meeting, nominate, 
by ballot, the Fellows whom they recom- 
mend to be the next President and 
Council of the Society. They shall also 
recommend for election a Treasurer and 
the Secretaries (in accordance with 
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Rule 12). Notice shall be sent to every 
Fellow whose residence is known to be 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, at least a fortnight before the 
Annual General Meeting, of the names 
of Fellows recommended by the Council. 


Extraordinary Vacancies. 


15. On any extraordinary vacancy 
occurring of the Office of President, or 
other Officer of the Society, the Hono- 
rary Secretaries shall summon the Coun- 
cil with as little delay as possible, and 
a majority of the Council, thereupon 
meeting in their usual place, shall, by 
ballot, and by a majority of those 
present, choose a new President, or 
other Officer of the Society, to be so 
until the next Annual General Meeting. 


Committees. 


16. The Council shall have power to 
appoint Committees of Fellows and also 
an Executive Committee of their own 
body. The Committees shall report 
their proceedings to the Council. No 
report shall be communicated to the 
Society except by the Council. 


Auditors. 


17. At the first Ordinary Meeting of 
each year, the Fellows shall choose two 
Fellows, not being Members of the 
Council, as Auditors, who, with one of 
the Council, chosen by the Couneil, shall 
audit the Treasurer’s accounts for the 
past year, and report thereon to the 
Society, which report shall be presented 
at the Ordinary Meeting in February. 
The Auditors shall be empowered to 
examine into the particulars of all ex- 
penditure of the funds of the Society, 
and may report their opinion upon any 
part of it. 


Meetings Ordinary and General. 


18. The Ordinary Meetings of the 
Society shall be held monthly, or 
oftener, during the Session, which shall 
be from the 1st of November to the 
Ist of July in each year, both inclusive, 


- on such days and at such hours as the 


Council shall declare. The Annual 
General Meeting shall be held on such 
day in the month of June of each year 
as shall be appointed by the Council for 
the time being. 
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Business of Ordinary Meetings. 


19. The business of the Ordinary 
Meetings shall be to elect and admit Fel- 
lows, to read and hear reports, letters, 
and papers on subjects interesting to the 
Society. Nothing relating to the bye- 
laws or management of the Society shall 
be discussed at the Ordinary Meetings, 
except that the Auditors’ Report shall 
be presented at the Ordinary Meeting 
in February, and that the Minutes of 
the Annual General Meeting, and of 
every Special General Meeting, shall be 
submitted for confirmation at the next 
Ordinary Meeting after the day of such 
Annual or Special General Meeting. 
Strangers may be introduced to the 
Ordinary Meetings, by any Fellow, with 
the leave of the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, or other Fellow presiding at the 
Meeting. 


Business of Annual General Meeting. 


20. The business of the Annual 


General Meeting shall be to elect the 


Officers. of the Society, and to discuss 
questions on its bye-laws and manage- 
ment. No Fellow or Honorary Fellow 
shall be proposed at the Annual General 
Meeting. No Fellow shall propose any 
alteration of the rules or bye-laws of 
the Society at the Annual General Meet- 
ing, unless after three weeks’ notice 
thereof given in writing to the Council, 
but amendments to any motion may be 
brought forward without notice, so that 
they relate to the same subject as the 
motion. The Council shall give fourteen 
‘days’ notice to every Fellow of all 


questions of which such notice shall | 


have been given to them. 


Special General Meetings. 


21. The Council may, at any time, 
call a Special General Meeting of the 
Society when it appears to them neces- 
sary. Any twenty Fellows may require 
a Special General Meeting to be called, 
by notice in writing signed by them, 
delivered to one of the Secretaries, 
specifying the questions to be moved. 
The Council shall, within one week of 
such notice, appoint a day for such 
Special General Meeting, and shall give 
at least one week’s notice of every 
Special General Meeting, and of the 
questions to be moved, to every Fellow 
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within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, whose residence is known. No 
business shall be brought forward at 
any Special General Meeting other than 
that specified in the notice convening 
the same. 


Duties of the President. 


22. The President shall preside at all 
Meetings of the Society, Council, and 
Committees, which ‘he shall attend, and 
in case of an equality of votes, shall 
have a second or casting vote. He shall 
sign all. diplomas of admission of Hono- 
rary Fellows, He shall admif and expel 
Fellows and Honorary Fellows, accord- 
ing to the bye-laws of the Society. 


Duties.of the Treasurer. 


23. The Treasurer shall receive all 
moneys due to, and pay all moneys 
owing by, the Society, and shall keep an 
account of his receipts and payments. 
No sum exceeding Ten Pounds shall be 
paid but.by order of the Councii, except- 
ing always any lawful demand for rates 
or taxes. ‘The Treasurer shall invest 
the moneys of the Society in such 
manner as the Council shall from time 
to time direct. 


Duties of the Honorary Secretaries. 


24, The Honorary Secretaries shall, 
under the control of the Council, con- 
duct the correspondence of the Society ; 
they or one of them shall attend all 
Meetings of the Society and Council, 
and shall duly record the Minutes of 
the Proceedings. They shall issue the 
requisite notices, and read such papers 
to the Society as the Council may direct. 


Powers of the Vice-Presidents. 


25. A Vice-President, whether Hono- 
rary or nominated, in the chair, shall 
act with the power of the President in 
presiding and voting at any Meeting of 
the Society or Council, and in admitting 
Fellows; but no Vice-President shall be 
empowered to sign diplomas of admission 
of Honorary Fellows, or to expel Fel- 
lows or Honorary Fellows. In the 
absence of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any Member of Council may 
be called upon by the Fellows then 
present, to preside at an Ordinary or 
Council Meeting, with the same power 
as a Vice-President, 
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Powers of the Councit. 


26. The Council shall have control 
over the papers and funds of the Society, 
and may, as they shall see fit, direct: the 
publication of papers and the expendi- 
ture of the funds, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Charter. 


27. The Council shall be empowered 
at any time to frame Regulations not 
inconsistent with these bye-laws, which 
shall be and remain im force until the 
next Annual General Meeting, at which 
they shall be either affirmed or annulled ; 
but no Cowncil shall have power to 
renew Regulations which have once 
been disapproved at an Annual General 
Meeting. 

28. The Council shall have the cus- 
tody of the Common Seal. The Com- 
mon Seal shall not be affixed to any 
instrument, deed, or other document, 
except by order ef the Council and in 
the presence of at least two Members 
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of the Council, and in accordance with: 
such other regulations as the Council: 
shall from time to time prescribe. The 
fact of the seal having been so affixed: 
shall be entered on the minutes of the: 
Council. 

29. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or’ 
Bonus in money shall be made by the 
Society, unto: or between any of: the 
Fellows or Members, except as herein- 
after provided. 

30. The Council shall publish a 
Journal of the Transactions of the 
Society, and such other Statistical Pub- 
lications as they may determine upon, 
and may from time to time pay such 
sums to Editors and their assistants, 
whether Fellows of the Society or not, 
as may be deemed advisable. 

31. All communications to the Society 
are the property of the Society, unless 
the Council allow the right of property 
to be specially reserved by the Con- 
tributors. 
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Remarks on the Mortratity among the Troops SErvine in the 


Unirep Kinepom from. Consumption. 
By Rosurt Lawson, Hsq., LL.D., Inspector-General of Hospitals. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 18th January, 1887. Srr Rawson 
W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., a Past President, in the Chair. | 


Tae mortality in the Army from diseases of the lungs, chiefly 
consumption, has long attracted attention, but it was not until the 
statistical reports on the health of the troops and those of the 
Registrar-General for the civil population of England and Wales 
were published, that the materials became available for even an 
approximate estimate of its relative amount. In the first report 
on the mortality among the troops in the United Kingdom, drawn 
up by the late Sir A. Tulloch, which appeared in 1839, it was 
estimated that the ratio per 1,000 of deaths among the civil 
population was only half that among the troops; and in the report 
for the period 1837-46, prepared by Sir A. Tulloch and Dr. Balfour, 
and published in 1853, the following appears on p. 32 with 
reference thereto :— 

““The preceding results would seem to justify the inference 
“that there must be some peculiarity in the condition of the 
“ soldier, or connected with his profession, to which civilians are 
“not exposed. What influence aggregation in masses, crowded 
‘“‘ barracks, night duty, and exposure on guard, may exercise, we are 
‘unable to determine; but the subject is one deserving careful 
‘* investigation.” | 

During the thirty years which have elapsed since this was 
written, various authors have given their attention to the subject, 
and have advanced theories regarding it which they considered 
borne out by the facts at their disposal. The additional informa- 
tion which has accumulated, with this efflux of time, may now be 
employed to test how far the more prominent of these theories 
represent the efficient causes of the greater prevalence of the 
disease among the troops. 
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In prosecuting this inquiry it is obvious the first step is to 
ascertain the frequency of death from consumption among the 
adult population in civil life, atthe military ages, with its fluctua- 
tions at different periods. These facts, collated with corresponding 
facts for the troops for the same periods, will show how far the 
variations among the latter may be referred to a different incidence 
of the disease on the country at large, and how far they are refer- 
able to influences to which soldiers are exposed and which do not 
affect the civil population. 

The Statistical reports for the troops in the United Kingdom, 
up to 1836, are based chiefly on the sickness among the cavalry, 
and embrace too small a number to be of any value in this inquiry. 
Those for the ten years 1837-46 include all the corps at home, 
except Artillery and Engineers, and specify the ages of those 
serving. No detailed report was published for the years 1847-58, 
but from 1859 onwards they have appeared regularly, the last 
being for 1884, and these embrace the whole of the troops in the 
United Kingdom. To avoid accidental irregularities the facts from 
these reports have been arranged here in five-yearly groups, com- 
mencing with 1860, so that there are five quinquenniads available. 
To compare with the first group, 1837-46, there are the Registrar- 
General’s reports from 1838 to 1842, in which the deaths from 
consumption are given for males and females separately, but not 
for the different ages. Though embracing but half the number of 
years, the latter show the frequency of consumption in civil life at 
that time, and the middle date, 1840, approximates that of the 
military returns, 1841-42, sufficiently to admit of a fair com- 
parison between them after the necessary. steps have been taken 
to apportion the deaths to the different ages. From 1860 onwards 
the deaths from consumption at the different ages are given in the 
Registrar-General’s returns, and these have merely been grouped 
for the same years as the military returns, and the ratio per 1,000 
of mortality obtained for each period of life. To ascertain the 
mean population at each period of life for these groups respec- 
tively, the ratio per 1,000 of deaths from all causes, together 
with the actual number of deaths for the period, were obtained 
from the Registrar-General’s returns for each year in the group, 
and the means being taken the corresponding population was 
calculated. The results may not be strictly accurate, but in 
employing them to arrive at the ratios per 1,000 for the smaller 
number of deaths from consumption, the possible error will 
not be sensible in the second place of decimals. In apportioning 
the deaths from consumption from 1838 to 1842 to the different 
periods of life, it was assumed they would bear to the total 
deaths from that disease in these years the same ratio they 
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exhibited during 1848-52, when they were given for the three 
periods 15—, 25—, 35—45. On making the calculation, 6,434, 
6,307, and 4,688 were obtained for these ages respectively. As it 
was required, however, to distribute the first sum, 6,434, between 
the periods 15—, 20—, and it was found from the supplement to 
the thirty-fourth annual report of the Registrar-General that 
between 1851 and 1860 the deaths for 15— were 39°5 per cent., 
and for 20— 60°5 per cent. of their sum, 2,541 was set down for 
the former age, and 3,893 for the latter, as appears in Table IT at 
the end. 

Since 1836 the Army Returns have undergone considerable 
change, both in form and in nomenclature of diseases, It is 
necessary to describe these, and to indicate the methods which 
have been adopted to arrive at a series of results for the whole 
period, that may be fairly comparable with each other; and as many 
of the men who contract consumption in the service leave it before 
their complaint terminates, the numbers so discharged must be 
taken into consideration as well as the deaths, when estimating its 
frequency in the Army. The names of diseases in use before 1836 
were continued up to 1847, and under these the great majority of 
consumptive diseases are recorded as phthisis pulmonalis; a number 
of cases classed as chronic catarrh terminated fatally, and as it 
was found on post-mortem examination that most of these pre- 
sented the lesions of consumption, all deaths so returned have been 
included with those from phthisis in what follows. On the other 
hand, a small number of fatal cases from hemoptysis, or spitting 
of blood, a portion of which no doubt were due to phthisis, have 
been omitted, and they may be held as balancing the excess of 
deaths from chronic catarrh not due to phthisis, but which could 
not be separated by the returns from those in which that disease 
was developed. The number discharged for consumption from 
1837 to 1846 is not mentioned in the report, but an approximate 
estimate of it may be formed from the following data: excluding 
the Life Guards (for which the admissions to hospital are not 
given), there were 2,697 admissions for phthisis during the ten 
years ; deducting one-tenth of these for men who came under treat- 
ment for this disease more than once, the actual cases of con- 
sumption would amount to 2,427, and of that number 2,027 died in 
the service, leaving 400, equal to a fifth of the deaths, as those dis- 
charged with this complaint in various stages of advancement. As 
to the progress of the disease, subsequent to discharge, there is a 
short notice at p. 43 of the report, stating that of 305 soldiers 
pensioned for consumption and spitting of blood, whose lives had 
been traced, 187 died in the course of sixteen years. Assuming 
that half those pensioned, or 153, died from the diseases in 
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question, the remaining 34 deaths would be sufficient to allow for 
the mortality among the survivors from all other causes during the 
sixteen years; it is probable therefore that no serious error will be 
committed if it be assumed that one half of those discharged for 
consumption ultimately succumbed to that disease. The aggregate 
strength of the troops during the ten years was 266,680, among 
whom there were 2,274 deaths from phthisis and chronic catarrh, 
or 8°s3 per 1,000; and if to this be added one-tenth (half of one- 
fifth) for the deaths of men discharged the service, 9°38 is obtained 
as the annual ratio per 1,000 of deaths from consumption arising in 
the army at that time. 

In 1859 the Army Returns underwent great modification. 
Weekly returns were substituted for the monthly previously in 
use, and the nomenclature and classification of diseases assimilated 
to those employed by the Registrar-General at the time. These 
returns were received from all the arms of the service on duty in 
the United Kingdom, and a summary of them was given in the 
second page of the annual report, in which the strength under. 
observation was taken as the sum of those given in the different 
weekly returns divided by the number of weeks in the year. The 
admissions to the sick list, the discharges, and deaths, are given for 
the classes and orders only, and as there were always a number of 
deaths of men absent from their corps or on detached duty, these 
were shown in the summary, and employed with the others in 
calculating the annual ratio per 1,000 of mortality. As it 
became apparent, however, that the number of men on detached 
duty who did not appear in the weekly returns was considerable, 
the total strength serving at home, received from the Adjutant- 
General, has been given in the summary from 1870 onwards, and 
the ratio of mortality was calculated from this, while the ratios for 
the admissions to, and discharges from, hospital were obtained from 
the strength in the weekly returns. Invaliding, unless in rare 
instances, takes place under the cognizance of medical officers, and 
men leaving the service in this way are accounted for in the annual 
reports, though the class or order of disease only for which they 
were discharged is in most cases given; the ratios per 1,000 of 
these, like those for the deaths, should be calculated on the total 
strength. 

In addition however to the summary just alluded to, there are 
minor statements, referring to particular classes or orders of 
disease, in the reports, giving further details, and from 1859 up to 
1873, in the appendix, an abstract showing the deaths for every 
disease by itself in corps which had served the whole year at 
home; for the purpose of distinction this will be referred to as 
Abstract A in what follows. The abstracts from 1863 to 1873 
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embrace the numbers discharged as well. As the aggregate 
strength, of which these abstracts show the deaths and discharges, 
amounts to from 79 to 86 per cent. of the total force at home 
during the corresponding periods, it has been assumed that when 
the total deaths or numbers discharged were given for the order or 
class only, those due to phthisis and hemoptysis would bear the 
same ratio to the whole as they did in Abstract A, and this 
relation has been made use of accordingly to arrive at the results 
set forth in Table I hereto annexed so far as it was available. 
Table I contains, in the first series of columns, the aggregate 
strength from which the details in Abstract A were obtained, 
together with the deaths from phthisis and hemoptysis in that 
portion of the home force each year from 1860 to 1873, and the 
number discharged for those affections from 1863 to 1873. In the 
second series of columns the average strength serving at home 
each year is taken from the Maintinteenebabe returns from 1861 
to 1884; the strength given for 1860 is that for the troops 
together with the embodied militia mentioned in the medical 
sanitary report for that year; the number of the latter is not 
specified, but the total is allowed to stand as representing ap- 
proximately the average strength of the troops of the line at home, 
the Adjutant-General’s returns published not including 1860. Up 
to 1868 inclusive the deaths from phthisis and beotn pigs for the 
whole force at home were placed in one group with those from other 
tubercular affections; to separate the latter, a number proportionate 
to those in the same group for the same year in Abstract A was 
subtracted from the total for the groups, leaving the figures in 
the table. In 1869 the nomenclature of the College of Physicians, 
then recently issued, was adopted in the military returns, and the 
deaths from tubercular affections for the whole service at home were 
included with others in the constitutional class. The deaths from 
phthisis and hemoptysis were obtained from this by reducing it in 
the ratio of the deaths from the constitutional class to those from 
phthisis and hemoptysis for the corresponding years in Abstract A, 
giving the results in the table up to 1873 inclusive. In 1874 this 
abstract ceased to appear, and the form of the return underwent 
other changes; the deaths from phthisis were still included in the 
constitutional class, both in the general summary for the whole 
force, and in another dealing with most of the stations; a subordi- 
nate return to the latter, however, giving the ratio per 1,000 of the 
deaths from the tubercular order, permitted of their numbers being 
calculated, and their ratio to the whole order being ascertained, 
and so afforded the means of separating the deaths from the tuber- 
cular order for the total force. The Abstract A from 1870 to 1873, 
showed 769 deaths from the tubercular order, of which 760 were 
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from phthisis and hemoptysis, and g only, or one eighty-fifth of the 
whole, from other diseases; by deducting this fraction from the 
sum for the tubercular order, the remainder gives the deaths from 
consumption. The results for 1874 and 1875 were obtained by 
this process. In 1876 there was another change of form in the 
medical returns, which however simplified them considerably. The 
deaths from phthisis were still included in the constitutional class 
in the general summary, but an analytic table was subjoined 
which showed the portion of the class due to the tubercular order ; 
and taking one eighty-fifth from the latter, the deaths attributable 
to consumption were obtained. In 1879 the general abstract was 
expanded somewhat, and the tubercular order inserted by itself, so 
that it was merely necessary to deduct the fraction representing the 
affections other than phthisis and hemoptysis it embodied. The 
actual number of deaths from phthisis alone specified in the 
returns for the five years 1880-84 was 807; but as this does not 
include those from hemoptysis and other forms closely allied to 
phthisis, such as acute miliary tuberculosis, previously embraced 
under phthisis, the numbers are allowed to remain as they appear 
in Table I, as affording a more exact basis of comparison with 
those for preceding periods. 

As to men discharged, those disposed of in this way for 
phthisis and hemoptysis were included with the other affections 
usually grouped under the term tubercular from 1860 to 1868, 
and from 1869, with the change of form in the return, their order 
was incorporated with the others forming the constitutional class 
till 1876. From 1879 they have again been shown in the tuber- 
cular order. Abstract A gave in detail the diseases for which men 
were discharged, in 1863 for the first time, and this continued 
until 1873, after which that form of return was discontinued. 
The numbers shown as discharged in the first series of columns in 
Table I are taken directly from Abstract A, except those from 
1860 to 1862. To obtain these it was assumed that the men who 
left the service in these years for phthisis and hemoptysis would 
bear the same ratio to the tubercular order as was given by the 
numbers in Abstract A for 1863-64, in which, with a total of 1,037 
for the order, 879 were for phthisis and hemoptysis, and 158 for 
other forms of disease; consequently ;}; was subtracted from the 
total for the tubercular diseases for each year, leaving the results 
in the table. In the second series of columns in Table I the 
discharges for 1860-62 have been taken the same as in the first 
series; there may have been a few more, but as the medical reports 
do not show these, and no error of consequence will arise from 
their omission, the others have been allowed to stand; from 
1863 to 1868 inclusive the totals in the tubercular order, for the 
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troops serving at home, have been corrected by subtracting each 
year a number proportional to the non-phthisical cases in the order 
in Abstract A for the year. From 1869 to 1873 the ratio of the dis- 
charges for phthisis and hemoptysis to those for the constitutional 
class each year, in Abstract A, was employed to separate these affec- 
tions from the others in the constitutional class for the whole 
service for the same year, and the mean ratio for the years 1870-73, 
1,601: 2,833, was employed for the following three years 1874-76, 
for which no other correction was available. The reports for 1877-78 
do not give the classes or orders of disease for which men were 
discharged; in these years the numbers in Table I were obtained 
from the Army Medical Department. From 1879 onwards the 
discharges for phthisis and hemoptysis were included in the 
tubercular order; as 1,722 men were discharged for affections in 
this order in the four years 1870-73, of whom 1,601 had phthisis 
and hemoptysis, and 121, or ;1-, of the whole, other affections, a 
deduction to this amount has been made from the numbers in the 
medical report to obtain those in Table I. 

In the Registrar-General’s reports phthisis is included in the 
tubercular order of constitutional diseases, and the other diseases 
of the lungs, embracing the ordinary inflammatory affections, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, and pleuritis, with some others, form the 
respiratory diseases, an order of the class of local diseases. Since 
the commencement of these reports there has been considerable 
variation in the relative numbers of deaths attributed to phthisis, 
and the affections of the respiratory order respectively, and doubts 
have arisen as to how far these were due to actual alteration in the 
frequency and fatality of the different diseases, or merely to a 
change of distribution proceeding from a more minute and correct 
diagnosis. This question had attracted the attention of the late Dr. 
Farr, and in his letter to the Registrar-General, in the report for 1862 
(pp. 186—8), he showed that in the fifteen years 1843 to 1862 
phthisis had diminished sensibly, and though pneumonia had varied 
little in frequency, bronchitis had increased 50 per cent.; phthisis 
was most frequent from 15 to 55 years of age, while the great 
majority of the deaths from respiratory diseases were in children 
under 5 years of age, and in adults above 55, and the increase in those 
from bronchitis were almost confined to these periods. From these 
facts Dr. Farr concluded that the increase of bronchitis ‘‘is not due_ 
‘* to confusion of nomenclature,’’ and he puts the question, “‘ what has 
‘* Jed to the recent increase of mortality from inflammation of the air 
‘“‘ passages and the air cells of the lungs?” Dr. Longstaff, in his 
paper ‘“ On the recent decline in the English death-rate in connec- 
‘* tion with the causes of death, based on a comparison of the average 
“‘ mortality of 1876-80 with that of 1861-70,” read before this 
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Society in March, 1884, and published in vol. xlvii of this Journal, 
directs attention to the fact that phthisis had diminished between 
the ages 5 and 35 to an extent varying from 15 to 28 per cent., 
whereas at all these ages the mortality from diseases of the lungs 
remained comparatively stationary (p. 226) ; and for other reasons 
detailed elsewhere, he inferred that substantially the diagnosis of 
phthisis from bronchitis corresponds with nature. Again, Dr. 
Ogle, in his letter to the Registrar-General, on the mortality in 
the registration districts of England and Wales during the ten 
years 1871-80, in the Supplement to the 45th annual report (at 
p. xiv), expresses his belief that the opinion that the apparent 
diminution of phthisis was due simply to a transference from one 
heading to another, while the mortality really underwent little 
change, was probably to some extent true; still, as the registered 
mortality from phthisis fell at every one of the successive age 
periods, the registered mortality from diseases of the respiratory 
organs remained practically unaltered between 5 and 26 years of 
age, and only rose among children under 5 and among persons over 
25, this can hardly be supposed to be the explanation of the whole 
matter. Dr. Ogle, adds, ‘“‘how much of the fall in the registered 
‘mortality from phthisis was real, and how much was really due 
“ to transference, it is impossible to say ; but it must be noted that 
‘‘the mortality ascribed to other forms of tuberculosis, with the 
“ exception of hydrocephalus, showed no decline.” 

As the military returns dealt with in this paper embrace data, 
both anterior, and subsequent to, those referred to in the three 
communications just noticed, it is necessary to trace the course of 
phthisis among the civil male population at military ages for a 
corresponding period. The details are given in Table IL in the 
Appendix for the ages lo—, 90—, 25—, 35—45; the ratios of 
deaths per 1,000 living at each age for the successive quinquenniads 
mentioned are the following :— 
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From this table it appears that phthisis was considerably more 
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prevalent from 1838 to 1842 than from 1850 to 1854; that in the 
next quinquenniad it fell a little, and remained practically at the 
same rate the following one, and, in each of these two, the ratio 
per 1,000 of deaths was nearly the same in each age-period from 
20 to 45, while that at 15 was very close to three-fifths of that at 
20. A change is apparent in 1865-69; above 35 the mortality 
increased considerably, and from 25 to nearly the same extent; 
there was an increase also from 20, but to a less extent, while at 
15 there was an actual decrease. In 1870-74 the high ratio above 
35 was continued, but at all previous ages there was a marked 
decrease of the death-rate. In 1875-79 the rate above 35 began to 
decline, while the fall continued at the other ages; and finally, in 
1880-84 there was a still further fall in the death-rate at all the 
ages in the table. The marked decrease in the death-rate from 
phthisis from 1838-42 to 1850-54, while the relative mortality at 
15 remained unaltered, shows a general amelioration in the social 
condition of the population during the interval; but the rise in the 
rate at ages above 25 in 1865-69, while at 20— the rise was 
evidently checked, and at 15— there was a sensible decrease, 
indicates that, with an active cause favouring an increase of 
mortality, there were other factors in operation with a contrary 
tendency, the action of which was first apparent among the young, 
but ultimately became obvious at every age in the table. From the 
numbers given by the Registrar-General at page Ixx of his report 
for 1870, and in subsequent ones, it appears that the population of 
England and Wales was distributed between the chief towns, and 
small towns and country parishes, in the following proportions per 
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and as it is well ascertained that residence in towns leads to a° 
much greater mortality from phthisis and respiratory diseases than 
country life, the gradually increasing excess of the inhabitants in 
towns must actually have led to an augmented death-rate from 
these diseases, unless the injurious factors in urban life, which 
favour their origin, were kept in check by sanitary measures, and 
improvement in the social condition of the mass of the population. 
The reduction of the death-rate in recent years seems mainly 
attributable to hygienic measures, and these have no doubt 
influenced the occurrence of phthisis as well as other diseases. At 
the same time the medical treatment of phthisis also has been 
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more successful than formerly in prolonging life, if not actually in 
curing the disease in a very large portion of cases. The beneficial 
operation of these ameliorations would naturally be looked for 
among the younger part of the population at first, and as it became 
more diffused its influence would gradually become apparent at 
more advanced ages, as the table shows it to have done. 

The question of how far the reduction of phthisis was referable 
to transference of deaths from under that head to those for the 
inflammatory affections of the lungs, was also examined for males 
of the different ages, for the same period, but to save space the 
details have not been given here. As regards those between 16 
and 45 however—during which period about 65 per cent. of the 
total deaths from phthisis among males take place, while about 
11 per cent. only of the deaths from diseases of the lungs then 
occur—some notice is necessary. The inflammatory affections 
include bronchitis, pleuritis, pneumonia, and congestion of lungs; 
their numbers at the different ages, and in the successive quin- 
quenniads, are given in Table III in the Appendix. The following 
are the results :-— 
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From these figures it is obvious the mortality from the inflam- 
matory affections of the lungs, at the ages 15— and 20— was low, 
and the increase in the successive periods moderate ; at 25—, witha 
higher initial rate, the subsequent increase was greater, and at 
35—A5 both were still higher. All reached their maximum in 
1875-79, and in 1880-84 they showed a distinct reduction except 
at 15—. 

Comparing the ratios in this table with those for the corres- 
ponding ages and periods in the previous oue, it is found that the 
reductions in the death-rate from phthisis at 15— and 20— far 
exceed the increases of the inflammatory affections. At 25—, the 
reduction of phthisis from 1838-42 to 1855-59 was largely in 
excess of the increase of the inflammatory affections; in the next 
two quinquenniads both forms of disease increased, phthisis con- 
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siderably more than the other; but a fall then commenced, which, 
in 1875-79 amounted to 0°55, while the ratio for inflammatory 
diseases had risen 0°15 only. Between 35 and 40, after the great 
reduction from 1838-42 to 1850-54, phthisis increased during the 
uext four quinquenniads by 0°33, the inflammatory affections 
rising in the same period 0°49, and in 1875-79 there was a further 
rise in the latter of 0°22, while phthisis declined o'11. In 1880-84 
there was a marked fall in the mortality from the inflammatory 
affections at all the ages except 15—, accompanied by a much 
greater fall from phthisis at all the life-periods in the table. Taking 
a general view of these fluctuations, it appears there was a great 
fall in the mortality from phthisis from 1838-42 to 1855-59 ; it then 
showed a tendency to rise, and in 1865-69, reached its highest 
point since 1842 at the different ages in the table except 15—; in 
1870-74 the ratios again declined in a marked manner at all except 
the most advanced age, in which the decline commenced in the 
following quinquenniad, and this fall has continued to the last 
quinquenniad in the table. Accompanying these changes the 
inflammatory affections of the lungs had presented a pretty regular 
increase at each age from 1838-42 to 1875-79. In 1865-69, when 
the phthisis mortality rose, the increase at the age-periods from 
20 to 35—45 exceeded the corresponding increase of the inflam- 
matory affections, but when the former was decreasing, the 
diminution was much larger than the accompanying increase of the 
inflammatory affections, until in 1880-84 both forms of disease 
declined together. The obvious inference from these circumstances 
is that the reduction in the rate of phthisis was not due to trans- 
ference of deaths from that disease to the inflammatory affections 
of the lungs. 

On proceeding to compare the mortality from phthisis in the 
army with that among the male population, it must be borne in 
mind that the numbers under observation, at each age, differ very 
much from what is found in civil life, and to obtain a proper basis 
for comparison it is necessary to multiply the strength of the 
troops (in thousands and fractions thereof), by the ratio per 1,000 
of deaths from phthisis among the civil population, of the same 
age for the corresponding years. The sums of these products 
for the different age-periods give the number of deaths that 
would have occurred among males in civil life similarly distributed 
as to age; but as the ages of those who die in the Army are not 
given in the returns, these must be treated as a single group, and 
the death-rate ebtained for the whole force. These results are 
worked out in Table IV for the decade 1837-46, and for the five 
quinquenniads 1860 to 1884. In Table I the deaths from phthisis 
are given; in the first part of the table the results are for corps 
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which had passed the whole year at home; these extend from 1860: 
to 1873; the second part includes all corps which passed any part 
of the year at home, the strength is the mean of that for the 
several months of the year, and includes men on detached duty 
who did not appear in the first part; the deaths are those of all 
men borne on strength who died during the year, whether with 
their corps or detached; and it will be seen on reference to: the 
table that the ratios per 1,0c0 calculated on these different data 
agree as closely as could have been expected. The men discharged 
are slightly more numerous in the second than in the first part of 
the table, and their ratios being calculated from the whole strength, 
including detached men, are evidently lower than those in the first 
part where these were omitted. 

As many of the men‘who are discharged for phthisis contracted 
in the service die of that disease soon afterwards, the numbers so 
dying should be added to those whose complaints terminated 
fatally while serving, in order to show how far phthisis is more 
common among soldiers than in civil life. Unfortunately however 
there is little information available on this point; allusion was 
made, at p. 3, to an inquiry into the subsequent history of 305 men 
pensioned for phthisis and hemoptysis, of whom 187 had died 
in sixteen years; allowing half of them or 153 to have died from 
these. affections within a few years after their discharge, the 
remaining 34 deaths would allow of a very high mortality among 
the other 152 for sixteen years. In the statistical and sanitary 
report for the army for 1860, it is mentioned at page 22 that of 57 
men discharged from the Foot Guards (apparently in 1860) for 
tubercular diseases, and whose history could be traced, 15 had been 
awarded temporary pensions which had ceased at different periods 
prior to lst September, 1861, leaving 43 who could be followed up 
to that date ; of these 10 died in 1860, and 14 in 1861, or 24 deaths 
among 43 individuals, rather more than one half. From these 
data it seems probable that about a half of the men who leave the 
service with phthisis or hemoptysis die of these diseases within a 
few years of their discharge, and no very serious error will be 
committed if this conclusion be adopted. Proceeding on this 
assumption, the following table shows the ratio per 1,000 of deaths 
which would have occurred among troops serving in this country, 
calculated at the rate prevailing among the civil male population 
of corresponding ages, as given in Table IV, and also the actual 
ratio per 1,000 of deaths, and a half of those discharged, from the 
second part of Table I, 
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The first column in this table shows how phthisis would have 
diminished from the early to the later dates at the ratios observed 
in civil life, and the ratios per 1,000 differ very little from those 
among the male population for the same periods, as may be seen by 
comparing them with Table II, The rise in 1865-69 was caused 
by an actual advance of the ratios in civil life during the quin- 
quenniad, applied to a higher mean age among the troops than in 
any of the preceding or following periods, as may be seen in 
Table IV. The deaths and numbers discharged in 1837-46 were 
accounted for at the commencement of the paper; they indicate 
that at that time cases of consumption were retained in the service 
in the great majority of instances until they terminated fatally. 
Since 1860 men labouring under this disease have been discharged 
in much larger numbers after their complaint became manifest, and 
the actual mortality in the service has been reduced below that in 

the first column, but, of course, by merely transferring the deaths 
which occurred subsequently from the army to the civil population ; 
the deaths in the last column, which include the latter, show that, 
at every period mentioned, service in the army was attended by 
greater mortality from phthisis than would have been met with 
among men of the same age exposed to the ordinary causes of 
that disease in civil life. The decrease in the first column was 
from 5°09 per 1,000 in 1837-46, to 2°70 in 1880-84, or 47 per cent., 
while the actual mortality was from 9°38 in the former period, to 
3°63 in the latter, or 61 per cent.; or starting from 1860-64, from 
which there is a continuous record in both columns, the reduction 
was from 3°63 to 2°70 per 1,000, or 28 per cent., as from the 
estimated death-rate of 5°77 to 3°63, or 37 per cent., showing in 
either instance that some progress had been made in reducing the 
excessive rate formerly met with in the service. When the various 
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steps by which that diminished rate has been attained are 
examined, it appears that they did not pursue a, parallel course 
with the changes at civil rates; thus from 3°63 in 1860-64 the ratio 
rose to 3°81 in 1865-69, and fell again to 3°21 in 1875-79, and to 
2°70 in 1880-84; while the estimated mortality, which was 5°77 in 
1860-64, fell to 4°83 in 1865-69, to 464 in 1870-74, remaining 
practically at the same rate in the next quinquenniad, and 
ultimately reaching 3°63 in 1880-84; and it is obvious these redue- 
tions were not accidental, as they were divided proportionally 
between the deaths which took place in the service, and those 
estimated as taking place after discharge. They indicate the 
operation of some factor among the troops in 1865-69, and 1880-84, 
that did not apply, or only partially applied, to persons in civil 
life at the corresponding periods. 

In comparing the rates of mortality in the army from phthisis 
before 1846 with those after 1860, two points recuire to be borne 
in mind and allowed for. The first is that at the former period 
the troops were quartered in buildings mostly situated in, or in the 
immediate vicinity of large towns, and were in consequence 
exposed to the causes of disease affecting urban populations ; while 
by the establishment of the camps at Aldershot, Shorncliffe, 
Colchester, and the Curragh, country localities, in 1855, a material 
portion of them exchanged these for the healthier surroundings of 
rural districts, and so lowered the general death-rate materially. 
Thus in the quinquenniad 1860-64 the strength and deaths from 
phthisis were :-— 
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So that, as compared with 1837-46, the death-rate per 1,000 should 
be 3°50 instead of 3°07 in 1860-64, The other point 1s still more 
Important ; as mentioned above, the deaths from consumption in 
the service from 1837 to 1846 were 8°53 per 1,000, and a number 
equal to one-fifth of that was dischatged, of which one half died. 
From 1860 onwards men affected with phthisis were discharged at 
an earlier stage of the complaint, and relatively in much larger 
numbers, so that the deaths in the service were only 3‘07, while 
those aecherecd amounted to 5°40, of whom it is estimated one half 
died subsequently of the disease. The following comparison will 
render the effect of ae later practice 1 in reducing the mortality 
clear :— 
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Had the cases been retained in the service in the latter period as 
in the former, it is probable the survivors instead of being nearly 
one-third of the original cases, might not have amounted to one- 
sixth or one-eighth of them, or even Jess, and the deaths of course 
would have been augmented to a corresponding extent. By Table I, 
2,354 men were discharged for phthisis from 1860 to 1864; and 
assuming that these took place at the camps and in the remainder 
of the home force in the same proportion as the deaths, there would 
have been 382 for the former and 1,972 for the latter, or in the 
ratios of 3°29 and 6°16 respectively. With the ratio of deaths 
already stated this gives the cases of phthisis for 1860-64, com- 
parable with 1837-46, as 3°50+6°16, or 8°66 per 1,000; and if one- 
eighth be allowed for those that may have ultimately recovered, a 
mortality of 7°58 is obtained over the same base and under similar 
conditions in 1860-64 as in 1837-46, showing a reduction of the 
_ rate between these periods of 1°80 per 1,000 instead of 3°60, as in 
the table, while 1°81, the other half of the decrease in the 
estimated rate, is mainly referable to residence in the country, and 
to altered arrangements as to discharge from the service. 

In a very able essay on the nature and varieties of destructive 
lung disease, included under the terms pulmonary consumption, as 
seen among soldiers, which gained the Alexander Prize in 1872, 
the author, Surgeon-Major F. H. Welch, then Assistant Professor 
of Pathology at Netley—a position which afforded the greatest 
facilities for investigating the question—gave the result of his 
cbservations as follows (omitting fractions) :— 


Per Cent. 
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(“ Army Medical and Statistical Report,” 1872, p- 287.) = 


Mr. Welch subsequently refers to vitiated barrack atmosphere 
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without or with constriction of chest, as being intimately con- 
cerned in the production of the cases in the first group (bid., 
p. 857). 

The following observations, by the late Dr. Parkes, express the 
general opinion as to the cause of the high rate of mortality from 
phthisis in the army: ‘ The now well known fact of the great 
‘‘ prevalence of phthisis in most of the Huropean Armies (French, 
** Prussian, Russian, Belgian, and English) can scarcely be 
‘accounted for in any other way than by supposing the vitiated 
‘‘ atmosphere of the barrack room to be chiefly in fault. This is the 
‘‘ conclusion to which the Sanitary Commissioners for the Army 
‘“‘ came in their celebrated report.. And if we must also attribute 
‘‘ some influence to the pressure of ill-made accoutrements, and to 
“the great prevalence of syphilis, still it can hardly be doubted 
“ that the chief cause of phthisis among soldiers has to be sought 
‘“‘ somewhere else, when we see that with very different duties, a 
‘varied amount of syphilis, and altered diet, a great amount of 
‘“‘ phthisis has prevailed in the most varied stations of the army 
“and in the most beautiful climates, in Gibraltar, Malta, Ionia, 
‘‘ Jamaica, Trinidad, Bermuda, &ec. (see history of those stations), 
“in all which places the only common condition was the vitiated 
‘- atmosphere which our barrack room system everywhere produced. 
“ And as if to clench the argument, there has been of late years a 
‘““ most decided decline in phthisical cases in these stations, while the 
“* circumstance which has notably changed in the time has been the 
‘¢ condition of the air.” —(‘‘ Practical Hygiene,” 4th edition, p. 116, 
1873. Two editions have since appeared, the last in 1883; in this 
the above extract still remains.) With the evidence now available 
the validity of this opinion may be fairly tested. 

In October, 1857, Lord Panmure, then secretary for war, 
appointed a Commission under the presidency of the late Lord 
Herbert to examine and report on the condition of the barracks 
and hospitals in the United Kingdom, and to recommend such 
alterations as they deemed requisite for their sanitary improve- 
ment. This Commission reported on these seriatim, indicating the 
changes in arrangement, ventilation, and occupation they recom- 
mended for each. The first report was for the London district, and 
was dated 8th June, 1858; Portsmouth and Chatham districts were 
reported on in July, and Woolwich, Maidstone, Manchester, and 
the South-eastern District in October. Reports on Plymouth and 
Devonport, the Cork and Curragh districts, Limerick, Exeter, and 
Bristol followed in February, 1859. Ten reports on other stations 
were sent in in 1859, five in 1860, and two in 186L. In their 
general report, dated April, 1861, the Commission gave a return of 
162 barracks, containing 5,339 rooms, which were told off for the 
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occupation of 75,801 men; on the basis of 600 cubic feet for each 
man, they recommended the numbers accommodated in these 
should be reduced to 53,806. In another return the Commissioners 
show that in 82 of these barracks, told off for 42,589 men, there 
were “no means of ventilation provided ;’ in 78 others, told off for 
32,541 men, ‘‘the means of ventilation were deficient, or defective 
‘‘in principle and inefficient in operation;” and in one, and 
portions of two others, accommodating 618 men, “the means of 
‘ventilation provided were correct in principle, and tolerably 
“ efficient in action.” Up to 18¢0, therefore, 56 per cent. of the 
permanent. barrack accommodation in the United Kingdom was 
without special means of ventilation ; in 43 per cent. of it these had 
been provided to a varying extent, but in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners to a very inefficient one, and in only 1 per cent., and 
this in recent buildings, were they at all adequate to provide a 
change of air sufficient to secure the health of the inmates. To 
effect the proposed alterations a sum of 45,000/. was included in the 
Army estimates for 1859, and a further sum of 50,0co/. in those for 
1860. It would thus be May or June, 1859, before the alterations 
were commenced, and their influence on the frequency of phthisis 
in 1859 could scarcely be appreciable. The improved means of 
ventilation were introduced very generally in 1862, though the 
reduction of the number of occupants had not been effected to the 
extent recommended at that date. 

Reverting now to the remarks on the decrease of mortality from 
phthisis from 1837-46 to 1860-64, it appears that in permanent 
barracks (excluding camps) a fall of 1°80 per 1,000 occurred in 
twenty years before the improved ventilation was introduced, 
while from 1860-64 to 1875-79, a period of fifteen years after its 
introduction, the fall was 1°10 per 1,000 only, and this was not a 
progressive reduction, becoming apparent as the increased venti- 
lation took effect, for the ratios for 1863 and 1864 were both 
higher than that for 1860. The ratios for the single years in the 
quinquenniad, however, are rather irregular, but when taken for 
1860-61, and 1862-63, these fluctuations disappear, and, with that 
for 1864, and 1865, the first year of the next quinquenniad, they 
stand as follows :— 


1860-61. 1862-63. | 1864. 1865. 














Ratio Per 1,000 weer 5°80 5°83 | 5°56 | 484 


4 


So that the rates per 1,000 of deaths in 1864, the third year after 
the improved ventilation had been in operation, was but 0:24 under 
that for 1860-61, while the fall in 1865 was 0°72 or three times 
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greater, and the mean for the whole quinquenniad was 4°83. There 
was a further decrease of o°Ig in the next quinquenniad, and the 
ratio remained the same the following one. These facts do not 
support the inference that the improved ventilation had any 
marked influence on the mortality from phthisis, while they 
indicate the operation of another factor in 1865, under which the 
death-rate remained practically the same for the following fourteen 
years. No one doubts that adequate ventilation exerts a beneficial 
influence on the health, but the facts just stated show that the 
reduction in the mortality in the army from phthisis since 1846 
must have been due in the main to other causes, and that the effect 
of the improved ventilation on it has been much overrated. The 
fall in the mortality of 1°04 per 1,000 from 1875-79 to 1880-84 has 
not been included in that connected with the preceding period, as 
the ventilation had been almost completed by 1862, and the death- 
rate from phthisis in the three following quinquenniads had 
remained practically the same; the cause for the abrupt reduction 
in 1880-84 must therefore be sought for elsewhere. 

That men in the army suffer more from phthisis than if they 
had remained in civil life is unquestionable, and this is intimately 
connected with their customs and occupation. When a civilian 
is about to undergo any considerable exertion he takes off part of 
his clothing, and when the work is over he replaces the garments 
he had previously removed, and thus obviates the chance of a chill. 
A soldier, on the contrary, has to undergo his chief exertion not 
only in his complete dress, but, until late years, with impervious 
belts over his chest and back, and often with a knapsack as well, 
which offer additional impediments to the full escape of the 
cutaneous exhalations; when dismissed from parade he commonly 
remoyes his accoutrements, and very often his coatee as well, and 
follows his avocations with nothing but a shirt over the chest and 
back, which is often soaked with perspiration, thus exposing 
himself to a chill, and if he have any disposition to weakness of 
the lungs, renders it active by frequent repetition of this practice. 
Formerly, when linen or calico shirts only were worn, the evil 
effects of this proceeding was frequent; when they became 
manifest medical officers were accustomed to recommend the 
individual to use flannel under the usual shirt, but the mischief 
had already taken place, and this was but a palliative. There was 
a very general feeling among experienced medical officers fifty to 
sixty years ago, that it would be advantageous to substitute flannel 
for linen shirts, and one regiment, the 85th, actually wore these ; 
but the health of this corps was not thought so very different 
from that of others in which linen only was worn as to render it 
advisable to sanction the general substitution of flannel. Estimates 
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of disease in those days, however, were quantitative rather than 
qualitative, a large mortality attracting attention, while the 
particular diseases which caused it received less consideration, and 
the material the 85th had in wear being a heavy one, much nearer 
a light blanket in texture than the shirts in use at present, there 
were practical difficulties in the way of its adoption which no 
longer apply. The employment of flannel shirts in place of linen 
or calico became frequent during the Crimean war, and the 
experience then gained led to their occasional use in the army since; 
and at last, in 1864, their employment received official sanction, 
a measure which has materially reduced the chances of a chill 
following the exposure so frequently occurring, It is to this 
substitution of flannel for linen or calico shirts in 1864, that the 
great reduction of the death-rate from phthisis in 1865 and 
subsequently is mainly attributable. 

Another article of dress which influenced the soldier’s health was 
his trousers. Up to 1823 these were of woollen material, but that 
year white trousers were introduced for summer wear, and for warm 
climates. These of course had to be washed frequently and were 
often put on while damp, and seldom with any under clothing, thus 
offering another chance of chill, which was by no means inopera- 
tive; these continued in use until 1846, when a hght woollen 
material was substituted for the linen, which did not require such 
frequent washing, and which afforded the wearer greater protec- 
tion from a chill during the ordinary cool weather in summer. 
Since that date a light woollen material has continued to be 
employed for summer wear in this country, and in most of our 
colonies, instead of linen, much to the soldier’s comfort and benefit. 
The medical returns for the home service do not extend back far 
enough to enable the influence of these changes on the progress of 


consumption to be traced, but those for the foreign stations of the . 


army do, and the result is a very striking one. Table V at the 
end gives the deaths from phthisis and chronic catarrh (under 
the heading of phthisis) for the Mediterranean, American, and 
West Indian stations, for the Cape of Good Hope, and for Mauritius 
and Ceylon for 1817-24, before the full introduction of white 
linen trousers, and for 1825-30, and 1831-36, after that event; 
corresponding facts are given for the Mediterranean and American 
stations for 1837-46, for which only the returns were published. 
The figures for the Cape for this period were extracted from the 
records in the principal medical officer’s office there by myself. 
Neither the deaths of invalids from phthisis after leaving the 
station, nor the numbers ultimately discharged, are available up 
to 1836. The deaths of invalids from phthisis on the passage, and 


at home, are given for 1837-46, but not the numbers ultimately. 
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discharged from the service; these have not been included in the 
table, as they would have marred the comparison with the previous 
periods. From 1859 to 1873, under the altered nomenclature, phthisis 
and hemoptysis are included under the term phthisis, and as the 
more detailed form of the published returns showed the deaths on 
the passage, and at home until ultimate disposal, and the numbers 
actually discharged for these diseases, the former are included 
with the deaths on the station, and their numbers and those of 
men discharged are given in Table V for these years. Correspond- 

ing facts for the peroid 1879-84 have been added to bring up the 


_ information to the latest date. 


Up to 1824 a considerable number of men were discharged 
from the service, partly on reduction of establishment, partly for 
disability; the figures in the reports include both these in the same 
sum without any explanatory remark; from 1825 the numbers 
from each station discharged from the service for medical reasons 
are given, and the classes of disease for which they were invalided 
are specified, phthisis being included among the pulmonary 
affections. As the deaths from phthisis on the stations were 
materially influenced by the fluctuations in the amount of invaliding 
from pulmonary affections, these have been inserted in Table V 
for the periods from 1825 to 1846. 

The following statement shows the ratios per 1,000 of deaths 
from phthisis on the station, in the undermentioned groups of 
colonies up to 1846, as far as available, and of the total deaths and 
half the numbers discharged for that disease after 1859, as given 











in Table V :— 
NN Ts 
| 
Stations. 1817-24. | 1825-30. | 1831-36. | 1837-46. | 1859-73. | 1879-84. 

Mediterranean ............ B22 2°86 5°11 4°20 sez 2°18 
PA TVOPICED, (21.4.5 eds ssoreess: 3°67 511 5°98 469 BA0 2°78 
PWV e8G, INAIAT .scnccscns-e-1e nea 6°71 8°60 — 3°42 2:14: 
Cape of Good Hope : : ; : 

and Natal ....... .... \ ia ee zicA 68 a? ee 
Mauritius and Ceylon) 2°81 2°47 4°68 — 3°80 | 3°20 


The ratios per 1,000 discharged the service for pulmonary 
affections from these stations from 1825 to 1846, as far as 
recorded, were as under :— 


—— cca 

















Stations. 1825-30. 1831-36. 1837-46. 
Mediterraneéan | .....1...5....csecc007 Bo a 1:94: 4°71 
PA METICATY, of sceacPoessiscasssntaeee BAe 4°19 4:08 4°69 
Pyiost: [NGist dra, crtatenactenrs 3°21 2°30 a 
Cape and Natal ...........csseseeeee 2°74 1°61 — 
Mauritius and Ceylon ........... 1°80 1:80 _ 


ree errr ——_—— 
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How far the mortality from phthisis on the stations previous 
to 1824 was influenced by men labouring under that disease in its 
earlier stages being sent home and discharged the service, it is 
impossible to say, but the fall of the ratios of deaths in 1825-30 at 
the Mediterranean and West Indian Stations, and the Cape, at all 
of which the invaliding for pulmonary affections was high, and its 
marked rise at these stations from 1831 to 1836, when the 
pulmonary affections sent home were largely reduced, seems to 
indicate the occurrence of such a vicarious influence; while at the 
American stations, where there was little alteration in the 
frequency of discharge for pulmonary affections from 1825-30 to 
1831-36, there was a very marked rise of mortality from phthisis 
in the first of these periods, which increased still more in the 
following one, this does not seem to have been in operation. 

The ratio of mortality from phthisis on the station diminished 
sensibly in the period 1837-46, both in the Mediterranean, 
American, and Cape stations. Unfortunately there are no details 
in the statistical reports for the interval between 1847 and 1859, 
after the linen trousers ceased to be worn, but, from information 
from the source already mentioned, it appears that at the Cape, 
with an aggregate strength of 72,357, there were only 126 deaths 
from phthisis, or 1°74 per 1,000, showing that even in that healthy 
climate the change to woollen material was followed by a decided 
reduction of the death-rate. The remarkable approximation of 
the death-rate from phthisis at the different stations from 1859 to 
1873 could scarcely have been anticipated from the earlier 
experience, and the ratios though including the deaths up to the 
date of discharge, and half the men discharged, are, in the case of 
the American and Mediterranean stations, actually less than those 
for 1837-46, which embraced neither. It may be mentioned that 
the ratio of deaths merely for the Cape for 1859-73, though 
including several on the passage and at home, was 1°76 per 1,000 
only, or practically the same as for the previous thirteen years. 

The reduction of mortality from phthisis in 1880-84 differs 
from that in any previous quinquenniad in its amount, in being 
experienced in the Army as well as in civil life, and in being 
accompanied in both by a very marked diminution in the mortality 
from all causes. The following results, from Table II, show the 
progressive alteration in the ratio of deaths from all causes, and 
from phthisis, among the males aged 15 to 45 in England and 
Wales, in the successive quinquenniads, and the percentages of the 
former due to pkthisis :— . 
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Ratios per 1,c0o. Percentage 
menOce, Total Mortality Due 

All Causes. * . Phthisis. to Phthisis. 
hires: Papaaemeeen eeieaeaae tee 9°86 4°97 50°4 
<a sy ea ae, Si ere a g 9°73 3°71 38°1 
PEDO bhai tadtace scearsoaen 9°28 3°58 38°6 
CU C)4r0, 023. saanb sot seararansae 9°45 3°60 38°1 
SE DOD <is.soteuecstemtuceees 9°98 3°73 Sa As 
Bee Bc catt cath vip vonicamnee 9°74 3°47 35°6 
ef E528 Teen See 9°00 3°23 35°9 
Gell Mice ee, Ropero 811 2°81 34°6 


From this table it is obvious that in 1838-42 phthisis was not 
only more frequent than in any subsequent quinquenniad, but 
produced a larger percentage of the general mortality. From 
1850-54 to 1865-69 the ratio of deaths from all causes did not vary 
much, and that for phthisis fluctuated but slightly, this disease for 
the twenty years causing about the same percentage of the death- 
rate from all causes. In 1870-74 the general death-rate commenced 
to fall, and in the next two quinquenniads this continued, and 
became more pronounced; the ratio of phthisis diminished now 
more rapidly, so that while in 1865-69, with a death-rate from all 
causes of 9°98 per 1,000, 3°73 or 37°4 per cent. of it was due to 
phthisis, in 1880-84, with a ratio of 8°11 per 1,000 from all causes, 
2°81 or 34°6 per cent. of it only was attributable to phthisis. 
Though some of this improvement is without doubt due to 
improved medical treatment, yet accompanied as the reduction of 
phthisis has been by mortality from all causes, both must in the 
main be referred to amelioration of the social condition of the 
general population and their surroundings, caused by the more 
general adoption of sanitary measures since 1870. 

In forming a comparative statement to the above for that 
portion of the Army serving in the United Kingdom, it is necessary 
to include the deaths of men discharged for phthisis with those 
from all causes which occurred before discharge, to bring them up 
to the numbers really attributable to service in the army. This 
has been done in Table VI in the appendix. The results are 
given in the following abstract, which shows the ratios per 1,000 
of deaths from all causes among the troops in the United Kingdom, | 
including those from phthisis after discharge, with the estimated 
ratio of deaths from phthisis, and the percentage of total mortality 
due to phthisis.at the different periods mentioned. A column, the 
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data for which are given in Tables II and IV, has been added to 
show what the deaths from all causes would have amounted to with 
the varying ages of those serving at the rates among the civil 
population :— . 
































Ratios per 1,000. Ratios per 1,000. Per Cent. 
All Causes = of 
Periods. among Troops. Total Deatia Deaths Total Mortality 
Military Ages. attributable to Phthisis, due 
Civil Rates. Service. Estimated. to Phthisis. 
1837-46........... Aedes 9°61 17°95 9°38 52°3 
°G60-64..Gis, Sccastedks 3°76 11°60 5°77 49°7 
EGD= OO Mee dasatcg sects 9°41 10:96 4°83 44°1 
MOPL Wie siernese facet 9°05 10°72 4°64 43°3 
6 ka LD Aka eee 854 10°00 4°67 46°7 
SOB Asie ole eastnes 7°25 8°29 se me: 43°8 





Owing to the varying distribution of ages in the army, the 
ratios of mortality from all causes, in the first column, deviate 
very much from those in civil life, though calculated at the same 
rates for each age. Taking 25 as the dividing point, the ages of 
the troops in the successive periods were :— 








Under 25. Above 25. 

pam Per cnt. 

In 1837-46 bodosuuo soe 52°0 480 
39 °60-64 seeeeecoes 56°5 4:3°5 
32 OBFRD chev. 44°2 55:8 
” ?70-74: SoouBarisone 503 49:7 
3” "75-79 cdsacecsoors 539 46°1 
99 ?80-84, eecececcnces 570 43°0 








Thus, with one exception, more than half the troops were under 
25 years of age. In two periods, 1860-64 and 1880-84, the excess 
under 25 was about identical, 57 per cent. being under that age, 
and 43 above it; in the exceptional case, 1865-69, the proportion 
was reversed, 44 per cent. only being under 25, and 56 above that 
age. 

Though the mortality among the troops in 1837-48 was almost 
double that among males in civil life between 15 and 45, the per- 
centage of it caused by phthisis was nearly the same; and, in 
1860-64, though the total deaths among the troops were only about 
two-thirds of those in the previous period, the percentage due to 
phthisis was but little altered. In the quinquenniad 1865-69, when 
the mortality from all causes in civil life, and that from phthisis, 
reached their highest point since 1850, there was a marked decrease 
in the former among the troops, and a still greater one in the ratio 
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of phthisis, which then constituted 44°1 per cent. of the total 
mortality instead of 49°7 as it had done the previous quinquenniad ; 
and, with a rapidly declining mortality from all causes in subse- 
quent periods, the percentage due to phthisis has continued to 
fluctuate about the same point. 

Had the mortality from all causes, and from phthisis, in 1860-64, 
and in 1865-69, been proportional to those derived from the age- 
distribution of the troops in these periods with the rates for the 
same in civil life, they would have been in the ratio of 8°76 to 9°41, 
instead of being almost exactly the reverse. As bas been explained 
fully above, a new factor came into operation in 1864 which not 
only neutralised the influence of the advance of age in the next five 
years on the mortality from all causes, but actually effected a 
considerable reduction of it, and at the same time in the percentage 
of phthisis embraced in that mortality. Since 1869 the mortality 
from all causes according to the military ages and civil rates has 
fallen at an accelerated ratio until the difference between the last 
two quinquenniads was 1°31 per 1,000; in the service the total 
mortality has pursued a similar course, the ratio being sensibly 
higher, but the difference between those for 1875-79 and 1880-84 
being 1°71, and phthisis constituting about the same percentage 
of the whole as the 1865-69. 

The course of phthisis at the colonial stations of the army 
since 1859 as given above, merits notice before closing this paper. 
TI endeavoured to form a table for these similar to Table VI, 
comparing the results for the period 1859-73 with that for the 
United Kingdom from 1860-74, and the period 1879-84 for the 
former with 1880-84 for the latter; but on going into the matter, 
it appeared that while in the Rte dite atioan and American 
stations, and at Mauritius and Ceylon, there was a decided reduc- 
tion of deaths from all causes as well as from phthisis in the 
second period, in the West Indian, owing to epidemics, the total 
mortality in the second period exceeded that in the first by 42 per 
cent., and at the Cape, in consequence of the extensive field 
Hine since 1879, the ratio of deaths from all causes, even 
after excluding those killed in action, was 84 per cent. greater 
than from 1859-73, yet in each instance there was a very marked 
reduction of the mortality from phthisis in the second period. 
Inferences drawn from such discrepant materials would be very 
unsatisfactory, but a comparison between the actual ratios of 
mortality from phthisis as derived from Table V, without reference 
to the deaths from all causes, will afford both interesting and 
useful information. Thus the ratio per 1,000 of deaths from 
phthisis— 
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In First In Second Pergentage 
Period. Period. Reaueues 
Was among troops in United Kingdom........ 5°07 3°63 28°4 
a on the foreign stations, |. 4 : P 
specified aa “Table t0:cix.sdeecnsisret act te ee A 3am 





So that with a considerably lower rate for the foreign stations 
from 1859 to 1873 than in the United Kingdom in the correspond- 
ing period, the reduction for the foreign stations in 1879-84 was 
36°6 of the previous ratio as against 28°4 of that in the United 
Kingdom. These facts justify the inference that the influences 
which led to the striking diminution among both the civil popu- 
lation and the troops in the United Kingdom, from 1880 to 1884, 
must have been active also in those colonies where the troops were 
quartered. It is sufficient on this occasion to have brought out 
this circumstance clearly, leaving it for future investigation to 
indicate in detail what these beneficial influences are. 
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Tasie I.—Strength, and Deaths from Phthisis and Hemoptysis, and 


Numbers Discharged for these 
the United Kingdom ; 


Ist, as given in Abstract 1 


Statistical Reports, embracing Corps which 


Year only; and 2nd, the Average St 
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Strength from Adjutant-General’s 
Returns, with Total 
Deaths and Numbers Discharged, 
for Phthisis and Heemoptysis, from 
Medical and Statistical Reports. 
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Tasie I1.—Mean Annual Deaths from all Causes, and from Phthisis and 
Hemoptysis, among Male Population in England and Wales for the 
Ages 15—45, for the Periods mentioned, with their Ratios per 1,000 
Living at each Age, and the Percentage of Deaths from Phthisis to 
those from all Causes. 
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Living. Causes. 
a | : —_—— 
( 15— 970, 304 ae 
: Aes 714,773 ,676 
1838-42 «95 "| 158/266. | 11,490 
35—45...| 840,493 10,825 
Sums and ratios...... 3,503,838 34,568 
15— $85,174 6,090 
2 i 20— 03,407 7,311 
1850-54 i i 1,322,586 12,967 
35—45...| 1,026,266 12,972 
Sums and ratios...... 4,043,433 39,340 
1— ., 942, 546 6,070 
Se 20— ... 39,252 7,184 
mae me eS Un} 1376459 | 19,782 
35—45...| 1,092,484 13,3872 
Sums and ratios...... 4,245,741 39,408 
Le 375798 6,167 
20— 870, 165 7,379 
1860-64 oon El a g7a-88ie | 13 432 
35—45 ...] 1,152,415 14,797 
Sums and ratios...... 4,421,252 41,775 
Lox 1,033,443 6,304 
: a) — 881,733 7,830 
1865-69 22.495 Sie 1,512,427 15,457 
35—45 ...| 1,196,098 16,554 
Sums and ratios...... 4,623,701 46,145 
Ae 1,111,632 mae 
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1870-74 ... 25— coe Pee Hee 16,362 
85—45 ... 1,256,857 17,596 
Sums and ratios...... 4 oGosoete 48,303 
Le 1,192,886 6,036 
. 408 G 1,044,034 7,350 
1875-79 ... oe pa tA 1.704 
35—45 ...] 1,342,662 | 18,663 
Sums and ratios...... Pack 206 47,753 
15— pe pele 
20— 1,125,165 6.84 
1880-84 ,.. je | 1,850,736 | 15,102 
85—45 ...| 1,440,674 18,383 
Sums and ratios...... 5,702,237 46,240 
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Tasiy Iil—Mean Annual Deaths from Bronchitis, Pleurisy, Pneumonia, and Congestion 
of Lungs among Male Population in England and Wales of the Ages 15—45, for the 
Periods mentioned, with their Ratios per 1,000 Living at each Age. 
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32 48 368 _ 0°03 (0) °04 0°32 — 0°39 5°45 
58 53 427 — 0°07 0:06 0°50 — 0°63 54a 
| Sums and ratios 2 Ee : : =! | . ; co 
| per 1,000...... 5 108 ! 141 1,085 0°03 0°04 O°31L | 0°38 4°97 
15— 49 20 ISI == 0°06 0°02 O°17 — 0°25 2-44 
1950-54 20— 83 34 214 = o°ro 0:04 0°24 _ O°F41 4°12 
’ 25— Zee 65 442, == o°18 0-05 0°33 —_ 0°56 4-66 
» 435—45 450 77 533 — O44 08 0'52 — I O4 4°02 
| Sums and ratios eed ; 4 ce C4 : : 
per ae 817 196 1,340 0°20 0°05 0°33 = 0°58 8°71 
: 15— 58 21 157 13 0°06 0-02 O"17 0-01 | 0°26 | 2°30 
_ 20— 99 35 228 3 o°I2 0°04 0°26 0°02-} 0-44 3°95 
|. B895-59 4 95 292 62 450 35 Omir 0-05 0°33 0! "62 <lese 
35—45 591 73 555 51 0°54 0:07 O'S : 3° 
Sums and ratios is Weak i 
per 1,000...... t 1,040 191 1,383 112 0°25 0°05 
a. 15— 60 21 172, Ln 0°06 0-02 
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| “sap 330 | «62 308 32 | 0-23 | 0-04 
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1875-79 Q5— 406 98 944 83 0°24 0:06 
| 385—45 1,022, 111 1,283 112 0°76 () 08 
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— i 1,597 | 289 2,843 238 | 030 | 005 
if 58 44 274 17 0°05 0 03 
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 U385—45 860 119 1,475 95 0°60 0°08 
Sums and rati ‘ i 
per et 1,310 315 2,311 187 ay ae} 0°06 
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TaBLE IV.—Showing the Ages of the Troops serving in the United Kingdom for the 
periods mentioned, and the Deaths which would have occurred from Consumption 
among those at the rates prevailing among the Civil Male Population of the same 


Ages. 


and upwards remaining in the service. 


The column headed 35— includes the very small number of men aged 45 
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15— | 106,206 1°85 196 

37,417| 312,601 | 20— | 132,394 3°43 454 
25— | 178,588 401 716 

56,725) 473,913 | 85— | 56,725] 428 243 
Sums | 473,913 1,609 

120} 1,000} Ratio per 1,000 for Troops | 3°39 
15— | 77,818 1:66 129 

20— | 171,907 3°05 524 

85,180) 472,579 | 25— | 137,724 | 3°67 505 
35— | 85,130 419 357 
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180} 1,000] Ratio per 1,000 for Troops| 3°21 
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Taste VI.—Showing the Strength, Deaths from all Causes in the Service, 
and Half the Men Discharged with Phthisis among the Troops i the 
United Kingdom; also the Percentage of the Total Mortality due to 
Phthisis at the undermentioned Periods. 

Deen ee rT Innere a ecrecacaccmaaaaaa, aaa) 

Ratios per 1,000. ; 








Percentage 
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eengte F all Causes in Disgherae? Attributed me due to 
auses. : t : 2 
Service. | pytnisis. | Service. | Phthisis. | Phthisis. 
1887-46 ....| 266,680 | 4,561 17°10 0’85 17°95 9°38 S273 
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Discussion on Dk. Lawson’s PAPER:. 


Tue Cuarrman (Sir Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G.,.C.B:) said, 
that not very long ago a paper was read by Mr. Humphreys show- 
ing how the length of life among the civil population had increased 
during the last quinquennium, and he thought they were now very 
much indebted to Dr. Lawson for bringing out the fact that there 
had been a general decrease of the fatal influence of phthisis both 
in the civil population and the army. Im the early period men- 
tioned in the paper the disease appeared to have proved fatal in 
more than 2,000 cases out of 2,400. That was about 83 per cent., 
so that more than four-fifths proved fatal. A number of these 
were discharged, and more than half of them died from it in civil 
life. The evidence brought forward showed that not only in civil 
life but also in the army a very great improvement had taken place 
with regard to the treatment and incidence of the disease. A 
great part of this result had been brought about by better sanitary 
arrangements in the barracks and in the soldiers’ clothing. When 
he was in the Barbados the barracks there were at one time 
occupied by two regiments and a wing, and it was proved that 
only about one regiment could be maintained there in health. On 
one occasion he went into an abandoned room and saw where the 
soldiers used to sleep in hammocks in double tiers. The room 
was only about 9 feet or 10 feet high, and yet the men had had to 
sleep in tiers one above the other. It was therefore no wonder 
that the mortality among them had been great. 


Dr. Lonestarr said the subject was one of extreme intricacy 
and difficulty. Some time ago he was asked to write upon it, but 
on looking into the matter he came to the conclusion that the 
difficulties were altogether too great for him to deal with. He 
therefore respected the great courage of Dr. Lawson who had taken 
in hand such a gigantic business. He was not prepared to endorse 
all the deductions that had been drawn from the figures, mainly 
because he thought that the foundations upon which they were 
built were somewhat uncertain. To compare military with civil 
statistics was objectionable because of one inherent fallacy which 
ran throughout the whole of the figures. Civil statistics were only 
an approximation to accuracy ; still, they applied to a very large 
population, and they were calculated by the whole aggregate mass 
of the medical practitioners of the country. Very different was 
it with regard to military statistics. The population they dealt 
with was small, was constantly being changed in sudden and 
remarkable ways, and above all was a selected population; while 
the statistics were calculated by a specially selected class of medical 
men, who probably had on the average a better knowledge of their 
patients than the ordinary medical practitioner of the country. 
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Dr. Lawson had not alluded to the method of recruiting. Until 
perhaps very recently the materials from which the army was 
drawn had not been a fair sample of the people of the country. In 
past times notoriously, and still to a great extent it was recruited 
from the lowest ranks of the population. Then, owing to the 
number of men voted by the House of Commons varying from 
year to year, the rigidity with which the medical officers rejected 
recruits varied considerably. Political and financial considerations 
led to a more strict selection at one time than at another, as also 
did the fluctuations in the state of the labour market and the 
excitement of impending war. Invaliding too, and selection of 
men for foreign service, varied at different times, and when there 
was a large number of the men at home they would probably have 
a higher average state of health than when there were fewer. 
Dr. Lawson took the men by ages, but as regarded the group 
15—20, there were in the civil population more men of the age of 
15 than of 16, and 16 more than 17, the fewest being 19; whereas 
in the army it was notoriously the reverse. He was pleased to find 
that Dr. Lawson bore out the substantial distinction in diagnosis 
between phthisis and inflammatory diseases of the lungs. The 
foundation for the allowance for the number of deaths of men 
discharged was very insufficient. It appeared to rest on following 
up the subsequent history of two small groups of pensioners. That 
was no doubt all that was available, but it was hardly fair to infer 
from the number of deaths of pensioners in 1860 that there would 
be the same proportion in 1870, and still less in 1880. If men 
were invalided in an early stage of the disease the mortality would 
be comparatively small, while if from political exigencies few*were 
discharged, the mortality among that few would be comparatively 
large. It did not appear to him correct to compare the deaths of 
invalids during sixteen years after discharge with the total 
strength of five years. It did not appear, either, that the scale of 
discharges would be the same in town and in camp. A priori he 
should be disposed to consider that at Aldershot, where the men 
would have to do more rigorous duty than in a town, the medical 
officers would be more apt to discover their weakness. It was very 
disappointing that Dr. Lawson should be of. opinion that the 
admirable suggestions of Lord Herbert’s commission, and the 
important alterations that subsequently took place in the way in 
which troops were quartered, had very little effect on the mortality 
from phthisis. He was disposed to think that their influence had 
been considerable. In consequence of improved housing it had 
been found that the West Indies had become a very healthy 
station, instead of having consumption more prevalent there than 
anywhere else. Notwithstanding these criticisms, he fully appre- 
ciated the very great difficulties under which Dr. Lawson had 
laboured, and the great pains and care which he had bestowed on 
the subject. 


Captain Doveias Gatton, R.E., C.B., LL.D., &c., said he was 
not prepared to speak on the paper, as it was one which contained 
much matter, and which required much examination; and he had 
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only heard it read that evening; but he certainly was somewhat 
surprised at its very sweeping conclusions, that the sanitary 
improvements which were introduced into barracks in consequence 
of the efforts of Lord Herbert of Leigh, had not been so effectual 
in diminishing phthisis as they had commonly been considered to 
be. It was very difficult to trace exactly the particular results to 
be attributed to various sanitary improvements. It would be more 
conclusive if it were possible to select some particular class of 
soldiers who inhabited continuously particular barracks, such as 
the Guards, and observe the effects upon them. He thought, 
however, that they would never be able thoroughly to appreciate 
what was done by sanitary improvements until the Army Medical 
Department made a register of each barrack and barrack room 
separately, stating the diseases which occurred there; because, of 
course, a barrack had some rooms which were healthy and others 
which were unhealthy. They were all very much indebted to 
Dr. Lawson for the immense care and pains he had taken in 
preparing the paper. When it was carefully studied, some reply 
might possibly be made to it; but he had not had the opportunity 
of reading it before the meeting, and it was so very intricate that 
he would not like to make any detailed criticism upon it at the 
present time. 


Deputy Surgeon-General Marsron, M.D., said that if the 
deductions and propositions that Dr. Lawson had put forward 
were true, he had altogether abolished the raison d’étre of the 
sanitary and statistical officers of the War Office; while if the 
propositions were false, the statistical part of the paper went to 
the wall. It was quite impossible offhand to criticise such a paper, 
bristling as it did with statistics and ratios. He took the following 
as very striking evidence of what sanitation in the army had 
accomplished. At the time of the Crimean War there was a great 
number of men at Chatham with a form of ophthalmia associated 
with granular lids, and in Gibraltar and Malta he saw the same 
thing; and he came to the conclusion that the eyelid of a soldier 
was an extremely delicate test of the hygienic condition in which 
he lived. It was hardly conceivable that flannel shirts should 
have any effect upon ophthalmia. This disease, which had in the 
past caused an enormous amount of inefficiency and invaliding, 
had been practically eradicated by increased space and ventilation 
in barracks. It occurred to him to mention too that in 1860 the 
ventilation of ironclads was extremely imperfect, and there was an 
outbreak of pulmonary disease on board the ironclads at Malta at 
that time that might well be accounted for in that way. In 
Afghanistan too he found that if the men lived in solid huts and 
hospitals which were overcrowded, they became peculiarly liable 
to pulmonary disease, so much so that they were better when 
living in the open air, though the climate was extremely cold. 
Medical officers even came to the conclusion that pneumonia was 
to a certain extent infectious, because healthy men who attended 
to their sick comrades were attacked by the disease out of all 
proportion to the others. His explanation was that the men 
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rendered themselves much more vulnerable by living in confined 
and heated atmospheres, and then going out and exposing them- 
selves to the cold, rather than that the prevalence of the disease 
was attributable to infection. With regard to the influence of 
ventilation on epidemic diseases, he might mention a fact in con- 
nection with small pox. In Jamaica there had recently occurred 
2,217 cases of small pox, divided between an urban population at 
Kingston and a rural population. In the former case the mortality 
was 17°5, and in the latter 7°3° per cent. of those attacked. The 
same effect was noticeable in the case of cholera. In a cantonment 
in Bengal the British troops were affected as a rule out of propor- 
tion to the native troops, who were much more spread out, and the 
officers were somewhere between the two; but when on service in 
the field all classes were equally affected ; and if, as was done years 
ago, the native troops were conveyed up the Ganges and crowded 
together in flat bottomed boats, they died of cholera in a much 
greater proportion than British soldiers in cantonments. Hven if 
the results were due only to the contagious nature of the disease, 
the nearer the units were to one another the greater the likelihood 
of any contagion spreading. The evils of overcrowding were in a 
geometrical ratio to the numbers breathing a common atmosphere 
under one roof; in other words, one man with 200 or 300 cubic feet: 
of air would be in less danger than if he was one of fifty men with 
500 or even 1,000 cubic feet each. Fifty years ago the statistical 
method was first applied to the army. The mortality was then 
17 per 1,000, while in the Guards it was, 20; at the present time 
it was about 5 per 1,000. He was aware that a great deal of 
hasty generalisation and exaggeration had been indulged in with 
regard to sanitation; but everybody knew that if people had 
better houses, air, food, and clothing, their health and strength 
improved, and their liability to disease diminished. Everything 
which favourably affected the environment of people was in reality 
sanitation, and a great deal had undoubtedly been done in that 
direction in the army. : 


Dr. W. H. Lioyp, R.N., said that in the navy the death-rate 
from phthisis had considerably gone down during the period 
referred to in the paper. Though of late years great changes had 
taken place with regard to ships, ventilation had, as far as possible 
under the circumstances, kept pace with them. 


Dr. Walter Dioxson, R.N., expressed his admiration of the 
great industry shown by Inspector-General Lawson in his most 
valuable paper. He himself was connected with the navy for 
twenty-one years, and phthisis was then undoubtedly prevalent 
among seamen serving in England, but when they were at sea 
abroad, the fatality among them was very little as compared with 
the civil population of this countr y. Sailors had a great immunity 
from pulmonary diseases. He had had great experience of the 
tropics, and for many years he saw very little of phthisis, but in a 
civilian force of about 1,000 men in Loudon of whom he had had 
charge for the last twenty-five years, the deaths from phthisis 
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averaged 4 per annum, or 33 per cent. of the whole mortality, and 
at the mean age of 41 years. In that service few of such cases 
were invalided. But in the army most consumptive patients were 
invalided at an early stage of their illness, to linger on for months 
or even years in workhouses and hospitals or in their families till 
the inevitable end. He therefore thought that the army and navy 
statistics of death from chronic disease were not to be relied upon. 
He had no doubt that phthisis had diminished a good deal from 
the greater care taken in recruiting. Thirty-four inches round the 
chest was a very high standard, and auscultation was probably 
more attended to. A great improvement had also taken place in’ 
the sanitary condition of the troops; their barracks, food, and cloth- 
ing were all better than formerly; but more important still was 
the increased care and facility for occupying aud improving their 
minds. Libraries and rational exercises and amusements con- 
tributed greatly to promote the health of the army, and ought to 
diminish the amount of phthisis just as similar improvements were 
likely to diminish it among the civil population. He was surprised 
that Dr. Lawson had omitted to refer to one subject with which 
he was perhaps more conversant than anyone else, namely, the 
diminution for a time at least of venereal diseases, which were a 
‘very important factor in developing phthisis among young soldiers. 
Those Contagious Diseases Acts with which Dr. Lawson was so well 
acquainted, had, he believed, had a considerable share in diminish- 
ing the amount of phthisis. Now that the Acts were abolished, it 
would be found that not only venereal diseases but also phthisis 
would increase in an astonishing way, both in the army and also 
among the civil population in those towns left unprotected. The 
treatment of those diseases even had a very lowering effect, and he 
was quite convinced that it tended to increase the risks of phthisis 
among the young men of whom the army was mainly composed, 
and many of whom had a hereditary predisposition to that most 
fatal of all diseases. 


Mr. Lawson (in reply) said that Captain Galton seemed to be 
under the impression that he objected to sanitary measures. He 
could quite understand that idea was reached in consequence of the 
frequent change of subjects in the paper interfering with the clear 
perception of each, but he agreed that ventilation was beneficial to 
health, and in several places he had pointed out that the recent 
reduction in the mortality from phthisis was to a large extent due 
to the better sanitary conditions. Still, though there was more 
attention paid to the ventilation for a certain period, very little 
alteration was observed till flannel shirts were adopted, and then 
there was an immediate change. Dr. Longstaff seemed to think 
that statistics with regard to the army could not be reliable 
because there were so many changes in the men, but those changes 
were taken into consideration, and if they were not to deal with 
them statistically, farewell to any advance whatever. Dr. Longstaft . 
also seemed to think that there was now a great difference in 
regard to the strictness with which recruits were selected ; but he 
(Mr. Lawson) had known the army for fifty years and had not seen 
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much change in the class of recruits. The numbers rejected had 
formed a pretty constant quantity whether the recruits were 
wanted or not. There might have been some slight changes, but 
‘not particularly great ones. Some misapprehension seemed to 
prevail with regard to invaliding. The men who were invalided 
for consumption had almost all been under treatment for some 
time, in most instances for months, by their medical officer, and 
afterwards they had to go before a board of medical men who 
examined them and decided on their case. Another point referred 
to was the uncertainty of the estimate of the number dying after 
being invalided for consumption. There were only two actual 
records that he (Mr. Lawson) could put his. finger upon, but it 
should be remembered that if men suffering from confirmed 
consumption, with a variable amount of lung substance destroyed, 
were sent into civil life, the number of deaths among them must 
at all events be about equal to what was found among an equal 
number of people who contracted phthisis in civil life, and whose 
cases are equally advanced. Most medical men would agree that 
his estimate of one half dying under such circumstances was not 
beyond the reality. With regard to the enormous mortality in 
former years in the West Indies, there were other points besides 
ventilation to be taken into'account. The men who went there 
had salt provisions five days a week; they were in places where a 
great deal of malarial fever prevailed, and from an examination he 
had made of the returns from 1817 to 1836 for the West Indies 
forty years ago (‘“‘ Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal,” vol. 
]xxx), it was evident that salt provisions and frequent fever 
increased the deaths from consumption greatly. -These conditions, 
together with the drinking of rum, to a large extent led to the 
enormous mortality, and had a much greater effect than the 
barracks. The barracks in Barbados to which Sir Rawson 
Rawson had alluded, were built about the beginning of the 
century, and were not equal to the other barracks since erected 
there; but men lived in them and enjoyed tolerably good health. 
They, however, indulged in rum instead of supper, and had to do a 
great amount of pack drill in the sun. These things combined with 
fever prepared the way for phthisis. So farfrom decrying sanitary 
measures, he was a strong supporter of them, but he differed from 
Captain Galton as to the degree of beneficial influence attributable 
to ventilation. 


The CHAIRMAN said he was sure they would all join with him in 
thanking Dr. Lawson for his valuable paper, which had provoked 
so interesting and profitable a discussion. 
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The Sratistican Story of the Sunz Canat. 


By JosErH Rastno, Hsa. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 1th J une, 1887. 
Str Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., a Past President in the Chair. ] 
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I.—The Importance of the Canal. 


In studying the economical situation of Egypt, we were’ met at 
every stage of our inquiry by the cardinal fact that to Nature’s 
great waterway, the Nile, is due not only the prosperity of the land, 
but even the very existence of its people. 

Shakspeare places the idea vividly before us :— 


SS TG fs they take the flow o’ the Nile 
By certain scales i? the pyramid; they know 
By the height, the lowness or the mean, if dearth 
Or foison follow. The higher Nilus swells, 
The more it promises: as it ebbs, the seedsman 
Upon the slime and ooze scatters his grain, 
And shortly comes to harvest.” 
Antony and Cleopatra, act ii, scene Vil. 


The external or international importance of Hgypt depends at 
present in a scarcely lesser degree upon that other waterway 
which we owe to the energy and perseverance of him whom our 
neighbours with pardonable pride entitle “‘the great Frenchman.” 

How great that importance is to us may be imagined from the 
circumstance that, with the almost unanimous approval of the 
country, an administration pledged to peace and retrenchment did 
not hesitate in confronting the risks and sacrifices of war rather 
than allow the canal to fall into unfriendly hands. 

Indeed the question of the canal touches, or is supposed to 
touch that of our naval supremacy, a point of our national policy 
which already three centuries back was put forth by Bacon as an 
indisputable axiom :— 


1 See paper on the Statistics of Egypt, September, 1884, of this Journal. 
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‘* But this much is certain,” says he; ‘‘ that he that commands 
“‘ the sea is at great liberty, and may take as much and as little of 
“the war as he will; whereas those that be strongest on land 
“are many times, nevertheless, in great straits. Surely, at this 
“‘ day, with us of Hurope the vantage of strength at sea (which is 
‘* one of the principal dowries of the kingdom of Great Britain) 
‘“‘is great; both because’ most of the kingdoms of Hurope are not 
“merely inland, but girt with the sea most part of their compass ; 
‘‘and because the wealth of both Indies seems, in great part, but 
‘‘ an accessory to the command of the sea.’’* 

Nor do other nations overlook the politieal importance of the 
canal, which since its construction has been the subject of arduous 
diplomatic negotiations and the status of which is a problem in 
every European chancellerie. : 

M. Renan in his answer to the Academy speech of M. de Lesseps, 
thus eloquently points to one possible consequence of the construc- 
tion of the canal :— 

“The great saying: ‘I come not to bring peace but a sword,’ 
‘*‘ must often have presented itself to your mind. The isthmus 
** cut becomes a strait, that is, a battlefield. A single Bosphorus 
‘“‘ had hitherto sufficed for the troubles of the world; you have 
“created a second much more important than the other, for not 
‘only does it unite two portions of inland sea, but it serves as 
‘‘a channel of communication with all the great oceans of the 
‘“‘ globe. In case of naval war it would be the supreme interest, 
‘“‘the point for the occupation of which the whole world would 
“ struggle to be first. You will thus have marked the field of the 
“ oreat battles of the future.” ® 

Of the commercial importance of the canal I shall speak here- 
after, believing that I have sufficiently justified my opinion, that 
some account from a statistical point of view of this great under- 
taking may fitly find a place in the annals of our Society. 


II.—The Forerunners of the Canal. 


From Suez on the Red Sea to Port Said on the Mediterranean 
the distance as the crow flies is less than 100 miles; about as far as | 
from London to Leicester, and a sharp two hours’ run in one of 
our express trains.“ A canal cut through this short distance— 
rendered shorter by the existence of lagoons and deep depressions 
throughout its length—brings the Mediterranean countries 12,000 
miles nearer by sea to the producing regions of the Hast, and 


2 “Of the true greatness of kingdoms and estates.’”>—Bacon’s ‘ Essays.” 

3“ Le Temps,” 24th April, 1885. 

# King’s Cross to Grantham, 1051 miles, 2h. 4m, (1883). St. Pancras to 
Leicester, 99} miles, 2h, 7m. (1883).—Statistical Journal, June, 1884. 
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gives them access to markets prized and coveted since commerce 
first began. 

The wonder is then, not that a man of genius and enterprise 
should have been found in this nineteenth century of ours to plan 
and carry out the canal scheme, but that such a canal should not 
have been made and maintained centuries since. 

And indeed nature first showed the way: the low level of the 
isthmus, the salt marshes and deposits, the shells and fossils 
identical with existing species in the Red Sea, clearly point to the 
conclusion that the belief of the priests of ancient Hgypt, in the 
former union of the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, was either a 
sound scientific hypothesis, or the half effaced recollections of an 
historical fact.° 

Herodotus® tells us that from Mount Casius—identified as a 
sandy headland on the Mediterranean—to the Gulf of Heroopolis 
the distance was 1,000 stades. This would bring the Red Sea 
nearly 40 miles further north than at the present day, and the site 
now occupied by the bitter lakes, perhaps even by Lake Timsah, 
must have been its extreme limit. 

A glance at the accompanying sketch map will make this clear. 
Tt will be seen that between the Gulf of Heroopolis (now bitter 
lakes) and the Red Sea a narrow channel connected the waters ; 
this channel seems to have been closed by an upheaval of the soil, 
which at the spot now called Chalouf presents hard rock of the 
tertiary formation.’ 

The first attempt at a canal is attributed to Neco the son of 
Psammiticus,® who connected the Gulf of Heroopolis with the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile at Bubastis (Zagazig). At the southern 
end of the gulf (bitter lakes), the channel being choked up, goods 
were landed and carried onward to the Red Sea. 

Darius is said to have completed Neco’s work by digging a 
canal along the line of the ancient junction of the Gulf of 
Heroopolis with the Red Sea. 


5 “There is evidence that the country round the northern end of the Red Sea 
« has been raised above its former level within the last three thousand years. 
« Caverns are found in the clifts of the Red Sea and ‘in those more inland on the 
« Arabian coast, and the whole desert from Suez to Cairo is covered with 
« abundance of shells similar to those now living in the Red Sea, which was 
“ probably joined to the Mediterranean at a very recent period.”—Somerville’s 
«« Physical Geography,”’ chap. vii. 

6 Book ii, secs. 159 and 160. Cary’s translation. 

7 It is interesting to remark that the caravan track to Mecca crosses the 
isthmus some miles south of this point, and there seems every probability that it is 
identical with the route followed by the Israelites in their exodus from Egypt. A 
strong east wind would have enabled them to cross the sea bed dryshod, whilst a 
rapidly rising tide would within a short time have covered the passage with 6 feet 
of water. The report of the Egypt Exploration Fund treats this question. 

8 Herodotus, book ii, secs. 159 and 160. Cary’s translation. 
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Centuries later these canals having become obstructed and 
useless, the Romans restored them, giving the whole the name of 
Trajan’s canal. This likewise seems to have been in existence but 
a short time, and it is a controverted point whether Cleopatra’s 
galleys were able or not to pass through it. 

The last attempt at a passage from the Red Sea to the Nile was 
made by Amru ibn el Aas, the general of the Caliph Omar, who 
conquered Egypt in the seventh century. A great famine reigning 
in Mecca, Amru was ordered to take measures for forwarding 
thenceforth grain from Egypt by the quickest route. ‘‘He duga 
“ canal of communication from the Nile to the Red. Sea, a distance 
‘of 80 miles, by which provisions might be conveyed to the 
‘ Arabian shores. This canal had been commenced by Trajan the 
‘* Roman emperor.’’? 

The Pelusiac arm of the Nile being no longer navigable, he 
however joined his canal to the river at Cairo instead of Bubastis 
or Zagazig. This occurred in the year of the great mortality 
A.D. 639, and no later than in 767 the Caliph Abou Giaffar el 
Mansour, to prevent food being sent to the insurgents of Medina, 
caused the canal to be destroyed by filling up the junction of 
Neco’s canal and the bitter lakes. The winds and the sands did 
the rest, and produced the ridge of Serapeum, which probably 
covers the site of the ancient city of Heroopolis. 

From this period to the beginning of the present century, save 
for half hearted projects of the Venetians, and later of the Porte 
itself, we hear no more of the question till Napoleon invaded 
Egypt, and ordered an immediate survey of the isthmus with 
a view to the establishment of a maritime canal. 

The chief engineer of the survey, M. Lépére, in his remark- 
able report on the subject,” offers a solution of the problem 
differing very little from those of the ancients, whose principal 
objections to a direct canal he frankly adopts. He joins his canal 
to the Nile, and completes it by a canal from Rahmanieh to 
Alexandria—almost identical with the present Mahmondieh Canal, 
which supplies Egypt’s northern seaport with fresh water. 

The salient point of the various canals we have mentioned is 
that they all evade the problem of a direct passage from sea to 
sea. Putting on one side the fact that the object originally 
sought was rather a trade between the interior of Egypt and 
Arabia than a through passage with the north, the real obstacles 
were the following, which have been proved by experience to be 
unfounded :— 

First, the theory that the Red Sea is at a higher level than the 


9 Washington Irving’s ‘‘ Successors of Mahomet.” 
10 « Memoire sur le Canal des deux Mers.” “ Description de Egypte,” vol. xi. 
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Mediterranean, and to bring its waters inland would be to 
submerge a great part of the country, and injure the Nile 
water. This error was perpetuated by Napoleon’s engineers, as 
M. Lépére declared the result of his experiments to be that the 
Red Sea level was 30 feet above the Mediterranean.” In 1847 
only was the matter set finally at rest by a commission composed 
of Signor Nigrelli, Mr. Robert Stephenson, and M. Talabot, on 
the part of the Austrian, English, and French Governments, 
who reported that there was no difference of level between the two 
seas. 

Second, the fear of the dangers of navigation in the Red Sea, 
a fear probably born of the primitive means at the disposal of the 
Arabs during the last few centuries: they had not even the 
mariner’s compass. 

Third, the theory that the prevalence of westerly winds on 
the south Mediterranean coast, and the constantly increasing 
deposits of the Nile, would render the establishment of a port 
impracticable.” This objection was removed by the observations 
of the officers of the corvette ‘‘ Yand Becker,” which, by order of 
the French government, remained at anchor during the winter 
months of 1857 three miles off the coast. 

These objections, which now appear so futile, were sufficiently 
serious to delay any attempt at a maritime canal till M. de Lesseps 
took the matter in hand, and settled the difficulty somewhat in 
the fashion of Columbus with the egg. 

Having thus passed in review the different attempts at a 
waterway through Egypt, we must not omit some mention of our 
countryman, Lieutenant Waghorn, the real pioneer of our short 
cut to India. 

This remarkable man made it the task of his life to establish 
and improve the route to India by the isthmus. Undeterred by 
the scoffs of opponents, and the steady official discouragement of 
the East Indian and Home authorities, he, by his personal and 
almost unaided efforts, started steamers from Alexandria to the 
Nile, established stations and hotels in the desert from Cairo to 


11 “Jt ig therefore certain from the examination of these results, that the 
« waters of the Red Sea are susceptible of covering the lands of the Delta, and 
“ that the fears of this submersion among the ancients were only too well founded 
« in those remote times when the Delta and the bed itself of the Nile were incon- 
* testably less elevated.””—“ Description de Egypte,” vol. xi. 

12 «Tt is but too certain that a permanent establishment along any part of the 
«sea front of the Delta could with difficulty be made, as this coast is an alluvial 
soil, which rises and increases constantly through the new deposits of mud accu- 
« mulated there by the Nile in its rises, and that the access of this shore is always 
* dangerous; the wrecks which are but too frequent there justify sufficiently the 
“ fear of shoals not less to be dreaded by sailors than the boghaz or mouths of the 
* Nile.”’—Idem. 
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Suez, and showed the practicability of his theory by taking for a 
long time personal charge of the mails, till, on the 31st October, 
1845, he had the satisfaction of bringing letters into Bombay only 
thirty days old. In his first attempts, with every circumstance 
against him, he was nevertheless never beaten in his race against 
time. So energetic was he that on one occasion, having missed the 
Bombay steamer, he embarked in an open boat, without chart or 
compass, to sail along 600 miles of the Red Sea from Suez to 
Jeddah, and in six days and a half accomplished the feat. — 

The impression that his wonderful activity made upon his 
contemporaries 1s thus humorously hit off by Thackeray: ‘‘ The 
‘bells are ringing prodigiously; and Lieutenant Waghorn is 
‘“‘ bouncing in and out of the courtyard full of business. He only 
“left Bombay yesterday morning, was seen in the Red Sea on 
‘‘ Tuesday, 1s engaged to dinner this afternoon in the Regent’s 
‘“‘ Park, and (as it is about two minutes since I saw him in the 
tS ero weary) I make no doubt he is by this time at Alexandria or 

‘at Malta, say, perhaps at both. Il en est capable. If any man 
“can be at two places at once qrtovbach I don’t believe or deny) 
‘¢ Waghorn is he.” ” 

The Suez Canal Company have gracefully acknowledged their 
obligations to Lieutenant Waghorn by erecting a bust to his 
memory on the Peninsular and Oriental quay at Suez, which is 
named after him. ) 


/ 
III.—The Digging of the Canal. 


Said Pacha ascended the vice-regal throne in 1854, and 
M. de Lesseps, who was on terms of intimacy with this prince, 
profited by this circumstance to bring forward his plan for a 
ship canal across the isthmus. An Act of concession, dated the 
30th of November of that year, was granted him, which was 
followed on the 5th of January, 1856, by a second Act in amplifica- 
tion and completion of the first. To this Act were annexed the 
articles of association of a company for working the concession, 
and these two documents form the Charter of the Suez Canal 
Company. 

Based on the French railway concessions,“ the company’s 
charter gives it a ninety-nine years’ lease (to count from the 
opening of the canal) for digging and working :— 


le, A maritime canal from sea to sea, with a northern port on 
the Mediterranean, and an inland port at Lake Timsah, 
and improving Suez harbour. 

13 « A Journey from Cornhill to Cairo,” 


4 « Percement de l’Isthme de Suez. Actes Constitutifs,” &c., &c., published 
by M. F. de Lesseps in the name of the Board of Directors. Paris, 1866. 
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90, A freshwater canal from Cairo to Lake Timsah, with 
branches north and south supplying the two canal sea- 
ports. 


For the carrying out of this undertaking the government 
granted the company :— 


1°. The lands necessary for the company’s buildings, offices, 
and works on the canal, gratuitously, and free from 
taxation. 

9°, The lands, not private property, brought under cultivation 
by the construction of the fresh water canal, gratuitously, 
and free from taxation for ten years. 

3°. The right to charge landowners for the use of the water of 
the fresh water canal, which, on the other hand, it was 
bound to supply. 

4°, All mines found on the company’s lands, and the right to 
extract from all State mines and quarries, free of cost, 
royalty, or tax, the stone, plaster, or other materials 
required for the construction of the canal and ports. 

5°, Freedom from duties on its imports. 


The canal and works were to be finished, save for unavoidable 
delays, within six years. Native labour was to be employed to the 
extent of four-fifths of the whole, a special convention settling the 
terms on which the Government supplied or authorised such labour. 

The tolls were fixed at 10 frs. per ‘‘ton of capacity” (an 
expression which gave rise to difficulties subsequently), and 
10 frs. for each passenger.” 

The company was declared to be Egyptian, and subject there- 
fore to the local jurisdiction. 

The profits were to be thus divided, after payment of 5 per 
cent. interest to shareholders, and 5 per cent. to reserve fund :— 


15 per cent. to the Egyptian Government. 
10 is founders. 
45 39 shareholders, directors, and staff. 


At the expiration of the ninety-nine years the canal and 
appurtenances were to revert to the Egyptian Government, the 
company retaining its plant (matériel) and stores. 


15 The exact order of charges is as follows :— 
1°, Maintenance and charges of society. 
2°, Interest and sinking fund of loans. 
3°. Five per cent. to shareholders (the interest on redeemed shares to sink- 
ing fund). 
4°, Four hundredths per cent. on capital to sinking fund. 
5°, Reserve fund for unforeseen expenses, and finally dividends. 
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Armed with these powers M. de Lesseps started his Canal 
‘Company, which was incorporated in December, 1858. 

The capital was fixed at 200 million frs., or 8 million &, 
divided into 40 thousand shares of 500 frs., or 20/. Interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum was to be paid to the share- 
holders, and, the concession being terminable in ninety-nine years, 
a sinking fund of o’o4 per cent. (say four-hundredths per cent.) 
applicable to the share capital. was decided upon, to be a first 
charge on the profits available for distribution. 

On 25th April, 1859, the first sod of the canal was turned ; 
but two years were spent in preparations, survey of the track, 
organisation of the work gangs, building of storehouses, purchase 
of dredgers, machinery, and tools, and accumulation of stores, 
timber, iron, lime, cement, provisions, &c., &e. 

The company at first decided to entrust M. Hardon with 
the carrying out of the works, receiving 60 per cent. of the profits 
on the prices fixed by the original estimates of the International 
Commission, and reserving to itself merely the general superin- 
tendence, the drawing up of the plans, and the furnishing of 
machinery and stores. 

This method was found not to work well, and the agreement 
with M. Hardon was subsequently cancelled, an indemnity being 
paid to him of 72,0001. 

The company next undertook the works for its own account, but 
eventually entered into agreements with four contracting firms, 
who engaged to carry out portions of the works at the following 
prices :— 


Contracts for Works on Suez Canal. 





Dussaud fréres, 
Marseilles. 


20th October, 1863. 








250,000 blocks of 
artificial stone 
of 1 cubic metre 
each (353 cubic 
feet) and weigh- 
ing 20 tons, @ 
40 frs. each 

10,000,000 frs. 
400,0001, 


Aiton, Glasgow. 





13th January, 1864. 


21,700,000 cubic 
metres of excava- 
tions @ 1°35 fr. 

The plant ceded to 
the contractor by 
the company 
brings the price 
up to 1°60 fr, 

34,720,000 frs., 
1,388,8001. 

Contract afterwards 
cancelled, and 
transferred to 


Boreland Levalley 





Couvreux, Paris. 


lst October, 1863. 





9,000,000 cubic me- 
tres of excavations 
@ 1°60 fr. 

14,000,000 frs. 
560,000. 

Enlargement and 
deepening of the 
great El Guisr 
trench, over 8 
miles long 








Borel and Levalley, 
Paris. 





Ist April, 1864. 


24,500,000 cubic 
metres of excava- 
tions @ 2°28 frs. 

56,000,000 frs. 
2,24.0,0001, 

Continuation and 
completion of 
53 miles of cut- 
ting from Lake 
Timsah to Red 
Sea. 


Second contract. 
Transfer of Aiton’s 
contract 


‘ - : . 
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The most urgent of the tasks to be attempted were the settle- 
ment of Port Said and creation of the port, the freshwater canal 
for supplying the labourers’ wants throughout the isthmus, and the 
trench through the ridge of El Guisr, the first serious obstacle on 
the line of the canal. 

The further progress of the works would require a long and 
detailed description, which might be found tedious, and would 
certainly exceed the limits of this paper; I have therefore drawn 
up the following table” in diary form, and with almost telegraphic 
laconism, which I hope will be found to give a sufficiently clear, 
though necessarily a rough and imperfect idea of the construction 
of the canal. 


Progress of the Works. 
1861. 


- Port Saip.—2,000 inhabitants; houses for Europeans; Arab 
village; steam sawmills; forges and workshops for adjusting and 
fitting machinery; water condensers erected ; dock basins; quarries 
of Mex worked. Tonnage of the port to 15th April—vessels, 135 ; 
tons, 29,000. 

Maritime Canat—General Works.—Wells dug along line of 
works. In the summer of 1860, 1,200 natives opened a cutting 
from Lake Maxamah, bringing Nile water to Bir Abou Ballah, 
whence hydraulic apparatus carry it to Hl Ferdane at the foot of 
El] Guisr. 

North of Lake Timsah,—Sheds for 10,000 labourers, 13,800 
wheelbarrows, 20,000 planks ; steam sawmills. 

South of Lake Timsah.—Nil. 

FresHWater CANAL AND Water Suppty.—A canal joining the 
Nile to Lake Timsah planned (vid Zagazig) ; 3,000 labourers set 
to work. 

1861-62. 


Porr Saip.—Commencement of Eastern Mole; construction of 
landing stage, 70 yards by 22, in 16 feet of water, and about a 
mile from shore; service canal; arsenal dock at this period 
160 yards by 135; depth, 5 feet. Tonnage of the port, March, 
1861, to lst March, 1862—vessels, 260; tons, 40,000. 

Maritime Canat—General Works.—Buildings erected, square 
yards, 44,500; seven Arab villages (gourbis) 14,750; 24 dredgers 
ordered in Europe from various makers arrived at Port Said. 

North of Lake Timsah—Sea water cutting, 4 feet draught, 
24 feet wide at water line, continued from Kantara to El Ferdane, 
allowing of transport to foot of El Guisr. 


16 Compiled from “L’Isthme de Suez, 1854-69, avec cartes et piéces justif- 
“ catives,” par H. Silvestre, Paris, 1869. <A clever and useful little book, 


ine 
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South of Lake Timsah.—Nil. 

FresuwaterR CanaL AND Water Suppry.—Canal brought to 
Lake Timsah, 21{ miles; width, water line, 41 feet, bottom 
25 feet. 


1862-63. 


Port Sarp.—Four dredgers, with cranes at work. 

Maritime Canat—General Works.—Second sea water cutting 
for service of works, 50 feet wide, 3 to 6 feet deep, from Port Said 
to Hl Ferdane. Buildings along isthmus: March, 1862, 56,500 
square yards; April, 1863, 96,500 square yards. 

North of Lake Tiimsah.—18,o0oo men at work since November, 
1862; trench 50 feet by 4 to 6 feet deep, connecting Mediterranean 
and Lake Timsah; 4,350,000 cubic metres (153,600,000 cubic feet) 
at o'68 frs. the cubic metre, being within the original estimate, 
despite the labour of carrying the earth up an incline of 70 feet. 

South of Lake Timsah—From Lake Timsah to Toussoum 

plateau, canal 190 feet wide and 6 feet below the Mediterranean 
level, 21,200,000 cubic feet; 21 dredgers at work; 3 dredgers 
nearly ready, raising each over 353,000 cubic feet per month; 
20 other dredgers to be established, raising each 1,050,000 cubic 
feet. 
_ FresowaTer Canau AND Water Suprry.—Canal from Nefiche 
to Suez begun; 24 miles finished, 64 feet wide at water line, 
26 feet at bottom, 6 feet draught of water; cubic feet about 
50,000,000. 


1863-64. 


Port Sarp.—Large tract of land reclaimed, area 142,000 yards, 
to establish works of Compagnie des forges et chantiers de la 
Méditerranée and those of HE. Gouin of Paris; 20 new dredgers, 
with barges and accessories fitted up; fandine stage lengthened 
330 feet; about 600 feet quays finished ; canal Cheikh Carponti, 
2,000 ee (subsequently 3,300), rete port. with shore of 
lake and Damietta, and assuring draught of water. Tonnage of 
port, year 1863, vessels, 295; tons, 48,759. 

_. Maritme Canat— General, Works.—Total area built over, 
128,000 square yards. 

North of Lake Timsah. a Wabavasone from Port Said to El 
Herdane, 43,000,000 cubic feet ; excavation of yypseous stone along 
Uae: Ballah, 4,500,000 cubic feet, 

© South of Lake Timsah.—Maritime canal lengthened 4 vale 
between Timsah and Serapeum excavations 7,600,000 cubic feat 
two cuttings, the one to the Southwater Canal, Ismailia, and the 
second, east of Lake Timsah to a stone quarry at the Plateau 
of ena 
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 Fresnwater Canat anp Water Suppry.—Canal completed from 
Nefiche to the sea over 55 miles; had taken thirteen months; 
118,000,000 cubic feet. 


1864. 


Port Sarp.—530,000 cubic feet of stone taken from the quarries 
at Mex (Alexandria), for the Port Said quays and embankments ; 
Dussaud fréres establish their plant for manufacture and submer- 
sion of artificial stone for moles. Tonnage of port, January—July, 
1864, vessels, 124; tons, 35,220. 

Maririme Canat—General Works.—Telegraph system finished ; 
13,000 natives at work first three months only; Borel and Levalley, 
who afterwards carried out such vast operations, employed in 
planning their work. 

North of Lake Timsah.—Port Said to Timsah; excavation of 
natives, 23,000,000 cubic feet; Aiton’s excavations (with com- 
pany’s plant) Port Said, 1,050,000 cubie feet; in the canal, 
8,100,000 cubic feet; Couvrenx’ excavation, 2,200,000, using 
2 excavators, 4 miles of railway, 4 engines, and 30 trucks. 

South of Lake Timsah.—South of Chalouf; excavation of 
natives, 48,000,000 cubic feet; transverse canal to Serapeum, 
3,200,000 cubic feet; transverse canal to Chalouf, 425,000 cubic 
feet. | 

Fresuwater Canat anp Water Suppty.—Junction at Ismailia, 
1,300,000 cubic feet; water supplied, Port Said, from 10th April ; 
reservoir, plateau of Hl Guisr, 110,000 gallons; reservoir, Port Said, 
154,000 gallons. 

1864-66. 


Porr Sam.—Plan of harbour modified ; instead of two parallel 


_ moles, 1,300 feet apart, eastern mole started from shore at a 


distance of 4,500 feet from western mole, gradually approaching 
to 1,300 feet, and thus forming a fine port; pass of Port Said 200 
to 300 feet wide, 16 feet deep; entry of basin 600 feet wide, 16 to 
20 feet deep. Tonnage of port, 15th July, 1865, to 15th June, 
1866; vessels, 595; tons, 108,539. 

Maritime Canat—General Works.—Borel and Levalley; 32 long 
trough dredgers at work along 35 miles of canal; native contin- 
gents abolished, May, 1864, replaced with almost no delay; in 
1866, 7,954 European labourers ; 10,806 Africans and Asiatics, viz., 
Arabs, Syrians, &c. 

North of Lake Timsah.—Canal from Port Said to Timsah 
widened to 325 feet, thus allowing formation of strands for the 
protection of banks from passing vessels, and economising stone 
embankments; El Guisr ridge trench widened and deepened by 
Couvreux, 6 miles, by Gioja, on account of company. | 
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South of Lake Timsah.—Timsah to Suez; first excavations by 
hand, afterwards by dredgers from Timsah to south of Toussoum; 
from Toussoum to Bitter Lakes trench opened 5 miles; rock of 
Chalouf removed, 1,100 feet long; earth, 3,200,000 cubic feet; 
stone, 1,000,000 cubic feet. : 

FRESHWATER CANAL AND Water Suppiy.—Viceroy set 80,000 men 
to work at canal from Cairo to Wady; 5th October, 1865, 70,000,000 
cubic feet; subsequently, 105,000,000; leaving 70,000,000; allowing 
of the passage of Nile water in all seasons; the company had 
finished 30,750,000 cubic feet, placed to its charge by the 
imperial award. 


1866-67. 


Port Sarp.—Western mole, 2,350 yards out of 2,700, of which 
2,050 above water and 300 to water edge, to an extreme depth of 
283 feet; eastern mole, over 1,000 yards out of 1,950, depth of 
about 18 feet; out of 250,000 blocks of artificial stone, 115,000 
submerged, each of over 350 cubic feet and weighing 20 tons; 
pass of outer port enlarged from 75 yards to 110 at bottom, 2,000 
yards long, 21 to 22 feet deep; dredging of dock basin, 62 acres 
out of 76; Basin de Commerce finished, 10 acres, depth 36 to 37 
feet. Tonnage of port 15th June, 1866, to Ist June, 1867; 
vessels 880; tons, 146,107. 

Maritime Canat—General Works.—Plant for transport and 
transit completed and delivered. 1867. First half year’s receipts, 
20,800l.; tons carried, 9,506; passengers, 20,132; steam power used 
on canal, 17,768 h.p.; coal, tons per month, 12,219; mhabitants of 
isthmus, 25,000, of whom 6,388 native labourers, 6,990 European 
labourers ; dredging in one year, 353,000,000 cubic feet. 

North of Lake Timsah.—Since 1866 long trough dredgers in 
use from Port Said to Timsah, depth 20 to 22 feet, inclination of 
banks 45°; Port Said to Hl Guisr, 110 yards breadth. Borel and 
Levalley’s contract—Ist year, 13,000,000 cubic feet; 2nd year, 
51,000,000 cubic feet. From 15th March, 1866, to 1867, total cube 
of two sections, Cape and Lake Ballah = 42,000,000 cubic feet. 
Couvreux’ contract—El Ferdane to El Guisr, to Ist June, 
122,500,000 cubic feet, out of 146,000,000. Lake Timsah filled to 
sea level and a dredger at work. 

South of Lake Timsah.—Timsah to Serapeum, 110 yards width, 
cutting began at Serapeum plateau; 8 large dredgers in water 
20 feet above sea level, and doing goo to 1,000 cubic feet. 
Bitter Lakes —Excavation by hand labour of large lake to Chalouf. 
and of small lake to Suez; in January, 1876, dredgers on the 
plateau Chalouf to Suez. 

Svez.—Four large dredgers at work in roadstead. 
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1867-68. 


Port Saip.—Western mole, 2,350 yards completed and 100 
yards to water edge; eastern mole, 1,830 yards, of which 280 
embanked with stone from Plateau of Hyenas; Dussaud fréres had 
submerged all but 57,802 blocks of stone, of which 33,03 had yet 
to be made; Borel and Levalley had dredged in passes and basin 
123,000,000 cubic feet, out of 165,000,000 cubic feet. 

Maritime Canat—General Works.—On the 15th April there 
still remained to be excavated a total of over 1,200,000,000 cubic 
feet. Monthly work :— 














Cubic feet. 
8 elevator red gers ...0....sesscstcerserscossersesee 4,300,000 
30 dredgers, with barges .....ssscssseessesssees 21,000,000 
22 long trough dredgers  ..........-sesseesereees 31,000,000 
56,300,000 
2F inclined planes ....1:..rcsosecse-rsecssceoennshsesenees 4,700,000 
FS ACSA PN SATS aes Geen ies UN ea ee VND acti Bie 24 500;000 
44,500,000 





North of Lake Timsah.—Couvreux’ contract—Port Said to 
Timsah, 5} miles, 156,000,000 cubic feet; at El Ferdane, 3% miles, 
34,000,000 cubic feet; finished six months in advance of contract. 
Borel and Levalley—Dredgings, 306,000,000 cubic feet out of 
g11,000,000; monthly work, January, 1,700,000, April, 2,400,000. 
At work—16 long trough dredgers, 6 elevator dredgers, 9 dredgers, 
with barges. 

South of Lake Timsah.—From Lake Timsah to Bitter Lakes, 
160,000,000 out of 300,000,000 cubic feet; 11 dredgers at work, 
doing each 882,500 cubic feet per month; excavated by hand, 
24,500,000 cubic feet, out of 45,600,000; excavations by hand 
going on over 21 miles, from Bitter Lakes to Chalouf. There 
remained to be finished 248,000,000 cubic feet. 

Surz.—Borel and Levalley; dikes and embankments in road- 
stead, by 15th April, 1,600,000 cubic feet of stone submerged out 
of 2,300,000. 

1868-69. 


Moles finished at the beginning of 1869. Pass in 1868, 21 to 
23 feet deep; now, 29 to 30 feet deep. 

Maritime Canat—General Works——From Port Said to Bitter 
Lakes canal open to its full width and length; dredgers at work 
completing depth. 

North of Lake Timsah.—Nil., 

South of Lake Timsah.—Flooding of Bitter Lakes commenced 
in March, 1869; Bitter Lakes to Red Sea, 22 miles by hand, 
3 miles by dredgers. 
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Surz.—Suez pass finished; breakwater, over 1,600 yards of 


stonework. 
It will be noticed that in 1864 the native contingents, which in 


accordance with the Act of Concession were to be employed almost 
exclusively on the works, were finally withdrawn. — 

Independently of the objections against forced labour, it is 
indisputable that the employment of 18 to 20,000 fellaheen on the 
Suez Canal—added to the numbers journeying to and from the 
canal to relieve one another—was a serious tax on the resources 
of a country like Egypt, dependent entirely on agriculture for 
existence, and having immense labour requirements to keep up its 
irrigation system, natural and artificial. 

The Egyptian Government profited by the occasion to claim 
the abrogation of certain other portions of the acts of concession. 
The difference was submitted to as Emperor Napoleon, whose 


award. was as follows :—” 
frs. £ 
12 Corvée labour to cease, the Egyptian Government 38,000,000 = 1,520,000 
paying the company an indemnity of ............... 
2. The Egyptian Government to regain possession of 
the freshwater canal from Cairo to Lake Timsah 
(the company retaining the right of use), on - 10,000,000 ,, 400,000 
payment of an indemnity for work done and to | 
WORADMOMOEE  cteeenn ee PR tse crane tase setthe: ocne eee S 
And as compensation for navigation dues ............4. 6,000,000 ,, 240,000 
3. The Egyptian Government to regain possession of } 
6c,coo hectares!8 (say 150,000 acres) of land | 
brought under cultivation by the creation of the - 30,000,0co ,, 1,200,000 
freshwater canal, on payment of an indemnity | 
of ‘500.frs, (204.) per hectare '...,....cssssperrsenenescr ties a 


—_—_—-—_ ___ 


84,000,000 = 3,360,000 











The area of lands necessary for the wants of the company 
was determined at 10,264 hectares or over 25,000 acres on the 
maritime canal, and 9,600 hectares or over 24,000 acres on the 
freshwater canal. 

In 1869, on the payment of 30 million frs. = 1,200,000/. 
represented by the coupons up to 1894 on the 176,602 shares 
which the Hgyptian Government had acquired as an ordinary 
subscriber, the State recovered possession of its custom dues on 
the company’s imports, of its tolls on the freshwater canal, of the 
postal telegraph services; of the fishery rights on canal and lakes, 
of the hospitals on the isthmus with their appurtenances, of sundry 

17 « Percement de V’Isthme de Suez, Actes Constitutifs,” &¢., &e., published 
een F. de Lesseps in the name of the Board of Directors, Sixth series. Paris, 

8 The Turkish Government, with a foresight of which England now profits,. 


urged the necessity of the retrocession of lands, to prevent the company gaining 
eventually too great political power or local influence. 
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premises along the canal, of the quarries and port of Mex with 
their plant, of the storehouses of Boulac and Damietta, and of the 
right to half the proceeds of any of the lands on the maritime 
canal which the company might put on sale. 

Finally, by a further payment of 10 million frs. = 400,0001., 
the State regained possession of the domain of the Wady, the 
valley traversed by the freshwater canal—the land of Goshen of 
the Bible, according to some Egyptologists. 

On the 17th November, 1869, M. de Lesseps had the satisfac- 
tion to see the end of his fifteen years’ struggle. <A fleet headed 
by the yacht of the empress of the French passed through the 
canal from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea. The problem of so 
many centuries was at last solved. 

The isthmus which in 1859 counted 150 inhabitants, of whom 
25 were Europeans, now contains a permanent population of over . 
21,000 (7,000 Europeans), of whom 17,000 in Port Said and 
stations and the rest at Ismailia, to say nothing of Suez, formerly 
an Arab village, now a‘ town of 11,000 inhabitants, thanks to the 
canal traffic and the company’s water supply. 

Two towns have therefore been created—built is hardly the 
word for desert sites wanting everything—and a Mediterranean 
harbour established. This latter with moles and quays of a total 
length of over 3 miles, of an outer port of over 4,000 acres, a port 
of 130 acres, a channel of 10 acres, and docks covering 120 acres. 

As to the canal itself, the gigantic nature of the works may be 
gathered from the fact that the total cube of the excavating was 
75 million metres, or nearly 2,649 millions of cubic feet. As points 
of comparison I may remark that the dredgings at— 


Toulon from 1848 to 1857 amounted to 7,400,000 cubic metres or 261,000,000, 
cubic feet. 

Glasgow, from 1844 to 1865, amounted to 6,696, 400 cubic metres, or 
236,500,000 cubic feet. 

Newcastle, from 1862 to 1865, amounted to 7,000,000 cubic metres, or 
247,000,000 cubic feet. 


For the French exhibition of 1867 it required six months to 
- excavate 400,000 cubic metres of earth, or 14,100,000 cubic feet, at 
the Trocadéro, whilst the Canal Company towards the end of the 
period of construction was working at the rate of 25 million cubic 
metres, or 883 millions of cubic feet per annum. 

The greater part of the work was of course done by machinery, 
but it must not be forgotten that till then such huge machinery 
did not exist, and that the contractors had to invent special 
dredgers and other engines and apparatus to enable them to hea 
their engagements. 

We have thus .the inclined planes for the mining part of the 
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work; inclined railways, that is, with fan-shaped sidings top 
and bottom, and trucks drawn up by stationary engines for the 
stone and sand removed by the miners; elevators, or dredgers, 
provided with cases which are raised to the crest of the banks by 
steam power, and by the release of a spring discharge their loads 
and return; finally the long trough dredgers, huge engines of 
500 to 600 tons (the one sunk in the canal in June, 1885, weighed 
760 tons), provided with troughs 230 feet long, supported on 
lighters and trestles, and along which the dredgings flow, hastened 
by a stream of water from steam pumps, across the crest of the 
banks to the land beyond.” 

As to the hand labour, the lovers of statistical pleasantries may 
be interested to know that the couffins, or rude Arab baskets, used 
by the natives at the trench of Hl Guisr alone, would reach, placed 
end to end, three times round the world. 

When we consider that sixty years since the short Mahmoudieh 
canal is said to have cost the lives of 30,000 fellaheen, it is 
gratifying to note the following statistics of the company’s chief 
medical officer :— 


Per cnt. 
1863. Mortality. ............ 1°40 
64. eae tees 1°36 
66. Le cat. er 2°49 Population ............ 18,605 
“O76 ay eee eet 1°85 5 bid REI os teie 255770 


In 1868, notwithstanding the enormous amount of work done 
by hand and by machinery, the mortality on a population of 34,258 
was but 1°52 per cent., against a mortality in the whole of France 
of 2°40 per cent., and in the French army of 1'g4 per cent. 

We may surely then congratulate M. de Lesseps on his peaceful 
conquest in the words of our national poet :— 


**A victory is twice itself when the achiever brings home full numbers.” 
‘ Much Ado About Nothing, act i, scene i. 


IV .—The Accounts of the Canal. 


The Suez Canal is doubtless a great engineering triumph, but 
after all the true test of its success is its commercial value. 

We have to ask the very commonplace questions: What did it 
cost? What does it pay ? 

To these questions we are now about to seek an adequate 
answer. 

With the hope of saving labour and researches to future 
inquirers, and also of placing before the Society all the information 
obtainable, I have epitomised the yearly accounts of the company, 
from the opening of the canal to the end of 1886. 


19 « Histoire de ’Isthme de Suez,” par Olivier Ritt. Paris, 1869. 
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7 Yearly Balance Sheets. Assets. 
1 “2 3 ) 4 5 6 7 

BE veering | ee | ora, | ase [deat 

Rs ook A Madteniers| Settaetcth Lp ee hale et, (Balance Total. 

P| testing | FeRAM] aioe | nstong | Hana, Se), [Dene 

Canal.* tion, &c.t | Deductions. Bonds). 
£ £ £- cio te cape ase | gal etm 

1870 | 16,631,953 17,405,036 17,405,036| 691,072 115,336 — 18,211,444 
"71 | 17,406,036 | 17,643,726 | 17,446,287 | 826,680 325,700 | 600,561 | 19,199,228 
"72, | 17,446,287 | 17,502,119 | 17,480,809 | 793,710 338,918 | 320,000 | 18,933,437 
73 | 17,480,809 | 17,512,425 | 17,477,063 | 858,939 393,730 | 820,000 | 19,049,732 
"74, | 17,477,063 | 18,878,725 | 18,870,799 | 871,821 | 1,079,228 | 320,000 | 21,141,848 
"75 | 18,870,799 18,886,398 18,886,243 | 847,864. 478,395 | 320,000 | 20,832,502 
"76 | 18,886,243 | 18,911,982 | 18,911,982| 872,557 457,783 | 820,000 | 20,862,322 
"77 | 18,911,982 | 18,950,760 | 18,916,872 | 884,924 847,153 | 320,000 | 20,968,949 
°78 | 18,916,872 | 19,133,561 | 19,132,230] 718,607 | .793,900 | 320,000 | 20,959,737 
79 | 19,132,230 | 19,167,040 | 19,167,027] 703,850 776,931 = 20,647,808 
?80 | 19,167,027 | 19,239,047 | 19,239,047 | 672,780 1,9035545 ae 21,815,322 
81 | 19,239,047 | 19,275,903 | 19,275,903 | 674,558 | 1,656,418 — 21,606,879 
782 | 19,275,903 | 19,335,279 1953355279 672,836 | 1,997,934 — 22,006,049 
"83 | 19,335,279 | 19,522,200 | 19,522,200] 656,950 | 2,249,459 — 22,428,609 
"84. | 19,522,200 | 19,631,434 | 19,631,434| 654,659 | 2,208,109 — 2.244.94,202 
85 | 19,631,434 | 19,782,838 | 19,782,838 | 656,841 | 2,183,508 — 22,623,107 
"86 19,782,838 20,235,985 20,235,985 | 693,560 | 1,989,020 can 22,917,565 














* The items composing this amount in 1870 were :—construction proper, 11,653,218/. ; 
ansit, telegraph, estate, and sanitary services, §33,552/.; management charges, 1859-69, 


leven years, 567,296/.; interest on shares, 1859-69, eleven years, paid from capital, 
,673,864/.; interest and repayment of debentures, 1868-69, two years, 585,118/.; banking 
harges, stamps and fiscal dues, issues of shares and loan, loss in Egyptian Treasury bonds 
(since recouped), 618,905. They are not repeated in any subsequent year. 

+ The chief difference between Cols. 1 and 2 is made by the item of “improve- 
“ments and repairs, sundry expenses of the year, new plant.” 

+ The items comprising this amount in 1870 were :—company’s premises in Paris, 
furniture and fixtures, Paris and Egypt, 41,1020.; estate, lands, buildings, furniture, &c., 
192,501/. ; maintenance account, raw materials, coals, stores, &¢., 220,490. ; transit, naviga- 
tion and telegraphs, plant, furniture, apparatus, stores, &c., 18, so4l.; water supply, works, 
conduits, reservoirs, machinery, furniture, buildings, sheds, &e., 218,4750. 









aa 
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Liabilities, 

(1), Carrrat Account, 400,000 Shares at 500 frs. = 20l., Repayable by 
Drawings, Ninety-Nine Years, 1968. 


Yearly Balance Sheets. 




















Amount. 
Amount, oraerrrrcene me 
In Circulation. by Dine 4 

£ | . £ £ 
S70 b...0. 8,000,000 1877 3... 7,969,260 30,740 
: 17 a ahs 7,964,500 35,500 
VD ie ee 8,000,000 9g Ce oea 40,500 
Ln bsest2 8,000,000 SR ie. 75954,260 45,740 
; POL ee 7,948,760 51,240 
13 sree 8,009,900 BF nn 7,942,980 57,020 
OTA ek a 8,000,000 fobs te Gee 7,936,900 63,100 
) BAT eh 10750309520 69,480 
TB essen Boe. E ae } ee age 7,923,820 76,180 
Pah each 8,000,000 "BOT A 7,916,800 83,200 














(2). Loans (a), Consolidation of Overdue Interest on Share Capital, 400,000 
Bonds, 31. 8s. = 85 frs., bearing Five per Cent, Interest, Payable Half- ° 
Yearly and Repayable by Drawings within Forty Years, 1882-1922. 




















Amount. 
Amount, LE + 
In Circulation. Repaid. 
£ £ £ 
1S7An ee: 1,360,000 1882 ...0...) ° 1,359,201 799 
PS, beatae 60,0 ; 

hee 2 vehs SSa oe 1,358,361 1,639 

tl Babee 1,360,000 [BAlt es 1,357,481 2,519 
29> oa Bee 1,360,000 

iD Ree er ae BD sian 1,356,552 Yess 

ina hae 1,360,000 ROG) atone 1,355,580 4,420 
nS Die eee 1,360,000 














(3). Loan (0) of 1867-68. 333,333 Bonds at 121. = 300 frs., bearing Interest 
25 frs. or tl. per Annum, Payable Half-Yearly and Repayable at 
500 firs. = 201. by Drawings within Fifty Years, 1868-1918, with 
Premiums of 250,000 frs. or 10,0001. per Annum. 








Amount. 
Amount. Reece 
Jn Circulation. Repaid. 
£ £ £ 

STOR ace 3,999,996 LS 7 (ues 3,778,560 221,436 
; VER Sees 3,748,632 251,364 
TL sss 3,999,996 79 ecce|  35717,180 282,816 
OTe Ucn 359993996 180. 23. 26 3,684,132 315,864 
oh *Skisiatar 3,649,416 350,580 
psec, 359991996 "BD vast» 3,612,936. | 887,060 
OT Ae stnk 3,999,996 tas Washes 3,574,620 425,376 
ry fa Re 3,534,360 465,636 
Terran: 3.999999 Tighe 3,492,060 | 507,936 
gf Binge pol ever 3,447,624 552,372 





359995996 
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Yearly Balance Sheets. Inabilities—Contd. 
(4). Loan (c) of 1871. 200,000 Bonds at 41. = 100 frs., bearing Interest of 
8 frs. per Cent. =8 per Cent. per Annum, Payable Half-Yearly and 


Repayable at 125 frs. = 51. by Drawings within Thirty Years, 1873-1902, 
of which 120,000 Issued. 






































Amount. Amount. 
eats Nae ot eee 
120,000 n : 
S71... jae Issued, | Circulation. Repaid. 
Gt oe ONE ii £ £ £ 
420,009 | circulation, RCRePAas. | 1888.02 — — | 362,000 | 118,000 
pe reaaros Bl DT Ty a — | 348,360 | 131,640 
£ £ £ 
1872 ....| 480,000 a — 80,000 Reserved. 
°73, ....| 480,000 — -- £ 
14 v+-| 480,000 Bel a 1872054... 320,200 
15 1+ 480,000 me nei PE Dveetees. 320,000 
76 ....| 480,000 ty ris oy free 320,000 
ed aa 442,296 379704 oT Birdie. 320,000 
"78 . aay 434,856 45,144 27 Gentes. 320,000 
79 —— 428,252 51,748 ra ites 
°80 — 418,848 G31 52 In Cireulation. Cancelled. 
"OL a 408,844 71,156 ee 
82 — 398,200 81,800 £ £ 
’83 oo 386,876 G31 24. PAST sesssers 300,024 19,976 
84 — 374,824 | 105,176 one 293,624 26,376 














(5). Loan (d) of 1880, at Sundry Prices, bearing 15 frs. Interest Payable 
 -Half-Yearly, Repayable in Fifty Years (1930) im 20l. = 500 frs. 








Amount. 
Anes 2) 8 ee ee ee 











— 


15,152. 330frs. | 11,848. 350 frs. | °3,438. 369°35 firs. | - 56, ror at 


Various, Prices. 














an) 
can) 
an) 
ran) 


LS80). ciiedenes 40,001 — — — 
7S Lotte dete ce 80,002 a= —_— = 
Binh co4-- 162,487 tine a — 
eo aaa 185,793 121,646 ce, 
to eee word 200,006 165,872 505793 ao 
GSD arecciss 200,006 368,081 — — 
Colt heaeeriren 200,006 — — 852,345 





eee renee ————————— 


(6). Orunr Liapriitins. Sundry Creditors, Unpaid Interest, Dividends and 
Drawn Bonds and Shares, Bills Payable, Se. 


£ £ 
IB Oe Bs A lincenee PERT peel EBYD partie cveseecatt 400,561 
7D. seseeseeseeenees 488,310 BO OA cb senaenans 1,278,428 
a peers eoesasees 139,541 ISAM ADR stip 592,335 
snd PAN ae cue ae Oat aeeicas ee: 460,209 
(i: eee emia > 320,51 i, 
, SRO dsccerttsterssauses ot 
Sn ei pa ott Op ty ay vee spevel OD ROT 
LGA Dahl -assterone 40-369, 889 BA sesssseeseeseneene ~ 881,856 
LE, Or tikeced vivketcaxt ethics 384,078 AAD | oad osha teas 2 CORPS 


PET BD sesabosensiacsee 365,745 TBD), dosbeaizn.squrnse 1 keh 782 


~ 
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Yearly Balance Sheets. Liabilities—Contd. 


(7). SpectaL Accounts. 





Cancelled Bonds] ~enewal Balances 























Special on of : ee 
Legal | yuna, | Usplaced Part 3 Gonsclidafeds a2 7 eae 
Reserves. of Plant of 
1874. Trentenary é Coupons } 
Issue. © Fund. not Presented. Delegations. 
1873) seal) = 2,948 10,000 — — 
oy ae eg — 6,148 20,000 | 423,858 194,446 
VO °Nal) 2/286 4) 85,055 8.548 24,593 36,227 194,446 
gf aes 6,452 | 85,935 735576 12,410 9,084 194,446 
TL at ate ese ton. O47 19,976 22,952 4,865 194,446 
73°.) | 23/862") 14,815 26,376 20,688 3,244 194.446 
TOM ay HIG 5440 — 16,091 24,412 2,286 194,446 
2803.) 5 20.9 — Loonie 50,084 1,768 178,582 
181 Ls] 1 Ope eee — 15,192 59,772 Pie 173,584 
COe ae 1 7850 a6 — 12,554 36,583 1,346 168,252 
83 .e-5| 240540307 — 12,554 36,181 1,238 162,710 
84 ...| 249.437 — 12,564. 5,825 1,166 156,947 
"Sate 249,43 7 a= 4,280 7,185 1,095 150,865 
BG 2705467 ee 4,280 68,246 1,057 14.4439 





(8). Prorit AND Loss. Profits of the Year. From 1880 the Unpaid Balance 
of Dividend alone is Credited exclusive of the Amounts paid on Account. 





£ £ 

AL S72 tieseeenetsatrata es 82,851 LSBO Ge ceeep steerer 324,191 
i Gee 182,252 1S). we ae 705,432 
ph oar 182 nnn 816,265 
shh ea een ee ec 80,117 Bas ie 8g 2 id Aare’, 
al Oia a 180,003 BA ae eesestessneeesees 895,832 
BS. eee epee ae 145,084 °S5l ee 854,108 
7 O tek 109,795. "8Ou. eceepmeses 627,284 


(9). Batance. Representing Surplus Assets, exclusive of Value of Company's 
Joint and Separate Estates Entered as Memo. only. 


£ £ 
ASTOs se tevin 8,873,234 1879 .... Bat sero Yougs <4 
a Grerrerreeetoase 59 10,922 ° SQ. ene 6,031,781 
SF ee eee meee 5,911,049 FS ae 6,031,781 
d Sinan rcteeeremess 5,911,049 , 
TE ee eae £39 125288 ee hae: ee Be oe: 
bf Odteastatee: LS SEE RON, Regs See RAT Ce Le 
rf eis leew daira: 5,932,717 BA iss ancisasnh 6,034,418 
277 Bsitasdieercted”” 85934, 66 PORN Es aimtacet 6,039,693 


"78 oF eb eeorroreboes 6,005,781 86. oreece Ce 6,039,693 
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Yearly Balance Sheets. Liabilities—Conid. 
(10). Toran LiaBrILitizs (additions of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 on previous 


pages.) 
£ . £ 
ECD pee neta seas: 18,211,444 TeV AS Peanren saeco 5 20,647,808 
ei beptrersscc um 19,199,228 Ot ee 21,815,322 
ene ene Ct pean 
FT Aree es 21,141,348 eke ot BB 000,049 
Wipe rere 20,832,502 BBs reenseersie 22,428;609 
J Rte Lae 20,862,322 "BA seesssesenecees 2.254.94,202 
Tiree Ne er 20,968,949 ota), Meee ct 22,623,188 
7S OO Se: 20,9595737 USO. ea tees. 22,917,565 


It is beyond the scope of this paper to form a mathematical 
estimate of the theoretic cost of the canal; in other words, to 
compute the probable value of the contributions in money, land, 
and labour, of the Egyptian State. We are concerned with the 
cost of the canal from a business point of view, and may therefore 
content ourselves with the company’s figures. 

The assets of the company as given in the last balance sheet 
were :— 


£ 
Cost of construction of the canal, and maintenance and improve- a g 
WVENES CO.DALE — sancecveesercccressrscccssorcccscssencacccsassepecesovcarerssosscerossoncecoerssness 2.0,2349°5 

This amount includes— : £ 

. Interest paid on shares during construction............ 2,673,864 

» and sinking fund of loans, 1868-69, two Goes 
Years esec. ssaseddesteses sNideobisacsdsthtosaisisssveraacetedoyseessorseres 5°53 

Management charges during eleven yearS..............+ 567,296 

Loss on balance sheets of 1870 and 1871............+++ 489,260 

Repairs, improvements, and new plant, a, 1,406,657 


WOALAH iscreenmasesss BPM e Soe ee sacar cadvasae aed sncthersesanouss = 





55/22,095 


Assets according to valuation— 


Offices of the company, Paris, London, and Cairo ........ 48,386 
Estate account— hank 
PULLS, VOCs gar asecn sheet soca sabeace sets Ttre-tesetsnrardatentuoatoweerres 158,094 
Land not estimated, memo, ONLY w..seceseceerenerereesees a 
Navigation and telegraphs.—Oflices, plant, and stores 17,670 
Maintenance account.—Plant and stores for mainte- Boss 
MUSUPU (SO Chie, CAR TES Ee gorse Oo vasa ta hy Fae oes Sones Lo ws ace pate eoacaetorins } ered 
Waterworks.—Ismailia, Port Said, and Suez .........ecsee 935332 


: ee ish 6035580 
Available assets— 
Cash, bills, unpaid calls, sundry debtors, KC. s..ssesssssesrerereenererereeeees 1,989,020 


22,917,565 


Against this sum the company had the following liabilities :— 
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Liabilities. 
£ 
Capital,- 400,000 shares at 200 atissccitastesseavsdtssseseorsstdiveotbtvartetbetassateanies led 8,000,000 
Of which 3,809 shares, 76,180/. paid off by the operation of sinking 
fund of 0°40 per cent. 





























Loans. 

Bonds in prune Interest | Nomi- , ah Bonds Tati 

Loan. Cir- per nal? | gees (OLminally ies as 

culation. feo Bond. | Value. te Issued. Frits, 

Consoli- frs. frs. frs. 
dated I 398,986 | 1,014 4°25) 85 | 1922 | 400,000 85 | 1,360,000 

coupons 

1867-68 ....'291,005 | 42,328 | 25 500 | 1918 | 333,333 | 800. | 3,999,996 
7) ali 90,500 | 29,500 8 125 | 1908 | 120,000 | 100 480,000 
SOg ne 15,152.) —— 41 15,152 | 830 200,006 
POU Aarekeee: 25,186 139 f EOURG 560 19801 Various | prices 852,346 





Note.—Method of redemption, yearly drawings, with 250,000 frs. 
annual prizes on the loan of 1867-68. 





Sundry creditors, unpaid dividends, bills payable, &c., KC. cscs 887,782 
Reserves— 
Statutory reserve fund 5 per cent. first charge on divisible profits 
until amount reaches 5,000,0001., when the annual increment 249,437 
must not exceed 3 per COpitermcdee shane HAW haa ane ee eune 


Cancelled bonds of withdrawn portion of Trentenary issue.............+ 7,280 
Reserved fund for removal. of platit  ..2isc...c0c<s-seccerecopesdogesSou eb +sacssqeeess 68,246 
Unclaimed balance of consolidated coupon bOndS..........ccccecesereseseees I 1057 
Sinking fund. of clelegattoms jaye. cots gowoce caccan boty cq desscotte cent Prag Maesdebeoadans 144,439 
Profit and loss, less interim dividends.............06 seid Seu hadsencractascielte GNOME 627,284 





16,877,872 


Summary. 
A BSOLR ING ext onsets ncien ite 22,917,565 
MTG UILGLOR neta tees ss ccsedepeekoreceees 16,877,872 
rapibwl) Gl ge open gener. « , 6,039,003 





It will be noticed that the loans are entered, not at the nominal 
or redeemable value of the bonds, but at the issuing price, that is 
at the amounts they brought in to the company. As events have 
turned out this was by no means an unsafe plan, as the value of 
loanable capital having decreased, and the credit of the company 
risen since these debts were incurred, it is certain that they might 
be consolidated by means of a new issue on more favourable terms. 

There is also another loan, consisting of the so-called delega- 
tions, of which 120,000 were issued of a nominal value of 500 frs., 
bearing the interest and dividends of ordinary shares, and Oe ihil. 
by yearly drawings terminable in 1894, 
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These bonds were issued against the coupon sheets detached 
from the 176,602 ordinary shares of the Hgyptian Government, 
and resold, minus the coupons to 1894, to England. 

Of the 176,602 coupon sheets, 120,000 are set apart to meet 
the interest and dividends on the delegations, and the remaining 
coupon sheets provide the sinking fund to extinguish the delega- 
tion Joan. 

The sinking fund is represented by a yearly charge in the 
balance sheet, and appeared in that of the 3lst December, 1886, as 
144439/. 

There were then in circulation 58,146 bonds. 

The balance sheet, as we have seen, shows a surplus of 
6,039,693/. 

This sum is thus accounted for— 


Indemnities from the Egyptian State— £ 
Imperial award, Gti J uly, LS64: 22. <2... sp4<sas. teed copasonddorseseess 35360,000 
Settlement of agcounts and compensation £ 

for return to Egypt of various lands sa 1,200,000 
PUIVIO COS! Fedeerg. oscars ete yssentenie tee eeoeesnted es 
Less value of Damietta store houses 
SIPORUEVA PRI secsee-sertuee ecw tara a eed 
———_ 1,189,781 
Retrocession of Wady to the State... 400,000 
Less buildings, furniture, plant, &c., of 
company, and indemnity on discharg- | 94,061 
EUV 8 | as See Ran ay re geen Bay Ee 
3055939 
4,855,720 
Temporary UNVEStMeNts “osrrcerressrssrrceasersserreseacereressserseccsecersereroes 804,141 
Receipts during construction of the canal— 
Transit, post, telegraph, estates, sanitary service, bank- 
ING PTOMES, GC. .1.....sssiecccencyesasensssisrepreseroecsoshosaderayarerereness a71A° OE 
Reserve funds applied to improvements— 
Part of special fund, 1874. 
Part of capital of 6,594 cancelled bonds of Trentenary 
LGB EU eee she cst cay con cdas teeny ei see sat ascs pres Hodes stay -artns F303 t 
6,039,693 





These accounts, which I have done my best to compress as far 
as possible, give us I think a clear idea of the actual position of 
the company, of its solvency, of the value of its assets, and of the 
cost of the canal. 

The following tables of the receipts and expenditure of the 
company since the opening of the canal will give us some details 
of the earning power of the enterprise :— 
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Expenditure. 
rene Transit, Main- Charges 
Charges Antes Navigation! h tier Water Charges ‘ 5 
on trative | Estate.c and a Rent, Supply.f of Bey aua Total. 
Capital.@ | Charges.» felegraph.4| houses. ear. Years, 
oh £ £ £ £ & £ 
1870....|421,662 | 42,790 | 16,712 | 60,231 | 110,380 8,887 |660,662 | 93,870 | 754,532 





71....14.22,,484 22,472 | 68,792 | 71,718 | 11,588 [635,468] 1,274 | 636,742 
B72 2145 6;7.16 23,643 |. 64,570 | 62,851 | 6,545 |650,150 | 82,850 | 733,000 
°73.....1469,164 | | 24,557 | 61,878 | 92,567 | 8,822 |593,241| 603 | 693,844 
°74....14.9 5,008 18,406 | 60,233 | 121,719 | 9,680 |742,779| 3,924 | 746,703 
775)...14.6 3,292 23,208 | 63,342 | 113,323 | 10,053 |711,936| 5,925 | 717,86 
°76....1465,785 19,433 | 62,863 | 91,868 | 7,993 |689,786 | 1,105 | 690,891 
77 ....|4.66,219 19,081 | 64,796 | 91,335 | 10,452 697,283 | 1,086 | 698,319 
°78....,4.64,88 3 17,143 | 63,852 | 74,624 | 8,506 [675,737 173 | 675,910 
?79.....14.5.65329 11,669 | 61,667 | 71,077 | 7,338 |651,024| 143 | 651,167 
°80....14.63,559 16,393 | 62,329 | 83,195 | 10,086 [681,267 1,190 | 682,457 
°81....1464,069 ee 66,592 | 78,832 | 7,151 [676,428 Sol | 676,754 
82....1465,287 22,710 | 97,850 | 85,694 | 7,721 |730,058 652 | 730,710 
°83....1469,046 38,528 | 98,438 | 89,746 | 7,781 |758,300 561 | 758,861 
*84....1476,658 32,461 | 91,278 | 75,970 | 7,197 |740,988 446 | 741,434 
°85...1483;564 40,575 | 97,810 | 82,538 | 8,352 |768,565 253 | 768,818 





°86....1489,489 | 57,825 | 22,098 | 90,975 | 84,006 | 9,765 |754,158| 409 | 754,567 














eee ee ee ee 


* Interest and sinking fund of debentures and trentenary bonds; stamp and 
transfer dues; issue charges on loans; Egyptian Government control, and divers 
other expenses. q 

b France.—General administration ; board of direction ; staff; general meeting ; 
publications ; London agency. Eyypt.—Staff ; head agency; sanitary service. 

¢ Staff and sundry expenses ; superintendence and appropriation of lands ; roads ; 
new plantations; care of buildings and plantations ; agricultural experiments ; portion 
concerning Egyptian Government, as per accounts of company in the receipts of 1873. 

4 Staff; sundries; working expenses; traction; coal; tools; repairs to plant, 
buoys, Xe. 

e Staff; maintenance and repairs of plant.and depdts of canal accessories ; renewal 
of plant, Ke. . 

f Staff, coal, &c.; repairs ; renewal fund. 
a 

The Expenditure items call for little remark; they are as 
follows :— 
, 2mu2 


F 
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£ 
Interest and sinking fund of loans, an increase 80.48 
On LS7O.0f? 6800002 Sato e. banlteee kote necotntee } Bed che: 
Administrative charges, increase on 1870 i g 
THOCOL., BYVETALC.46;OO0bs 1s.y,-sacpesmeateugeesrevesenr ents 575935 
Estate Pgraes. 150 per cent. more than in 1870, g 
AVETALO 22, FOOL womitaaee pow tivnsradaetarvagey See hie 
Transit, navigation, and telegraph charges, very 
steady, 60,000/. to 66,0001. from 1870 to isi, | 90,975 
when they increased 50 per Cent. ....4...6..-....-+0- 
Maintenance of plant and warehouses, dare PAB 
which there is usually a small set off in receipts 45 
Water supply, from 1870 to 1880, varying from 
6,500. to 11,500/., since when steady, 0c 9,765 
GO) 57 COU enters csont snake ines oth onion tet aPegeean Rees eae: 
Charges: Of PYEVviOUS ACCQUNES © cresoscorersvaseodesssreesaceracoee 409 
754567 
The receipts, on the other hand, were as follows :— 
£ 
Banking prone. 1.77 25... screetsares 40,129 
Maintenance account .............60 10,662 
Receipts of previous years ........ 75 
Pistabe AcCCOUN tS .ccctees we sceue-aaet conc 27,510 
Water supply snc. ccd traetemon 10,598 
Transit and navigation........ Cenee 25299098 
2,360,905 


Less expenditure— 
Interest, 5 per cent, and sinking fund 
of share capital; interest, 5 per 


cent., and sinking fund of consolli- tee (S 
Gated COUPONS: ....c:.ccceactesedon ee seart 
IN Ob POPOL GS iio. fspccnaek lio. og 1134.3 28 





Of the items of receipts, the three last only are of interest to us. 
The receipts from landed property from 1870 are thus detailed— 









































Years. Sale of Lands. Rent of Lands. Sale of Buildings. | Rent of Buildings. 
& £ £ £ 
1870 ae oe 2,861 ra 7,801 
hy pene ys 33,608 3,124 6,219 6,405 
Ay DNase he As 84,362 2,733 4,426 4,830 
AP ar abe 30,860 3,495 764 4,474 
*] Attacks Fake 10,385 2,512 Rhos 4,469 
Te 17,043 2,365 8,057 7,372 
O/ Graeme 5,665 1,287 8,622 | 10,036 
WER noe gic 3.051 a 10,389 
STO tte ere 7 2,046 157 10,076 
UD Ween: 1,625 1,905 1I 10,663 
CSOaer erage 10,790 1,952 587 9,875 
0 LER acres 8,321 1,054 24.1 11,094 
BR NG eons 5,400 3,472 1,050 11,071 
Boe ueci Aare 3,560 5,388 11,145 
AU RUE et 43,513 3,694 4.560 11,524 
BOF Cease 31,931 4,098 25299 11;221 
BBO arora 11,500 4,761 Mee 11,249 





Sa 


“eee 
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The amounts of the sales are of course very irregular, but the 
rents, it will be noticed, are steady and increasing. As before 
remarked, the company takes no credit in its balance sheets for the 
value of unsold lands. 

From 1872 to 1886 the receipts for water supplied have 
increased from 3,000/. to 8,474/. for the Ismailia waterworks, 
supplying Ismailia and Port Said, and from 2,800l. to 4,960 (1877 
to 1886) for Suez town. Whilst on the one hand the receipts will 
continue increasing, a fall may be expected in the expenditure, the 
company having, by means of an agreement, dated December, 1884, 
with the Government, arranged to replace the conduits and pump- 
ing stations by a branch of the freshwater canal as originally 
intended. 

Lastly, and most important of all, I subjoin a table giving 
the movement of the traffic and navigation dues—the backbone of 
the enterprise—from which it will be seen that the last five years 
show an enormous increase in the transit. Taking the gross 
tonnage for 1870 at the arbitrary figure 100, the following is. the 
ratio of increase :— 










1876 1872 | 1873. 1882.| 1883.| 1884: | 1885 | 1886. 











Tal ago | 478 | 556 | 674 | 704 | 785 | 755 | 743 | 997 [1,880 [1,635 1,848|1,910| 2 061 


TOO 1,877 











1871 1874 | 1875.| 1876. ae a 


























The receipts of 1870 are to those of 1886 as 100 to 1,260, the 
tariff from 1874 to 1885 showing a fall of over 28 per cent. 

The number of ships has not increased in the same ratio as the 
tonnage, the size of the vessels increasing year by year almost 
without a break. ; 


Ratios of Increase. 


In 1872 vessels averaged 1,330 segs Genes connars BGs 
tonnage, 1,073 net tonnage............ Boe ae 
Tn 1886 vessels averaged 2,640 aaa. Not 1:1°733 
ap hr maeks ; 


tonnage, 1,860 net tonnage ............ 


O22 
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Navigation Dues encashed from 1870 to 1886. 











[Sept. 











na Navigation — 
Year Gross Net es Total ected 
oie Tonnage. Tonnage. per Ship Navigation Dues. | Per Bee te 
frs. frs. 
LSE eh 436,609 898 4345575842 | 9°95 
°72....1 1,439,169 |. 1,160,743 1,073 14,377,094: 7 12°38 
24 Be 2508 550704141, 8075707 1,166 2.0,850,726°15 LT 
?74.....) 2,423,672 | 1,681,650 1,290 2.2,667,791°94 13°28 
75, | 2,940,708 | 2,009,984 1.358. | 26,430,790°61 | 13°15 
(Ben) 39072;107 1-2, 090.711 1,439 27,631,458°20 13°17 
TT 3,418,949 | 2,355,447 1,416 30,180,928°72 12°81 
78... 3,291,535 | 2,269,678 1,424, 28;34.5,672°87 12°92 
80.) agsaeto | 3057/491 1608 ol deca oacees Re 
80...) 4,344,519 | 8,057, 2 36,492,620°25 |> 11 
ita} ame BEsOr Uy 4,136,779 1.517 "47,193,882 67 11°41 
*82....| 7,122,125 | 5,074,808 1,586 55,421,039°59 | 10°92 
83....| 8,051,307 |-5,775,861 1,746 60,558,488°57 10°48 
°B4... 8,319,967 | 5,871,500 1,787 | 58,628,759°82 | 9:98 
*85.... 8,985,412 | 6,835,752 1,748 60,057,259°97 9:04: 
86... 8,183,313 | 5,767,656 1,860 54,771,076°00 9°49 











Our next two tables give the profits distributed up to 1886 as 
well as the prices of shares, highest, lowest, and middle, and the 
total dividends paid. 

The profits, exclusive of 5 per cent. to capital and percentage 
to sinking fund, were in all 8,887,096/., of which— 


£ Per Cent. 

QAD-ABT to Res@rvess.....lssicseasesusesesenes —_— 
6,132,740 ,, Shareholders ..............:ccceee a1 
1,295,650 ,, Egyptian Government........ 15 
86357675, POUNGEYS: a n.scl ator ees 10 
VATA TS) 54 Directors... .6.neeiSGuigace 2 
G2, (Ok ty OtAll en AL Ae Gee 2 
8,887,096: 100 


The original shareholder has had an average of 7} per cent. on 
his outlay.. His stake is now worth four times what he paid, and 
he has moreover a consolidated coupon- bond of 85 frs. The first 
fifteen years however were times of weary waiting. From 1871 
to 1874 no dividend was paid, and at one time the price of the 
500 frs. bond fell to 165 frs. 

The actual rate of capitalisation is about 4 percent. To any- 
one interested in the welfare of Egypt it is sad to think that the 
embarrassments of the Government have compelled it not only to 
sell its coupons and its shares, but also the royalty to which its 
sacrifices gave it a more than equitable right. A French banking 
establishment took over the Government’s 15 per cent. share of 
profits as a set off to claims against the Egyptian State, and issued 
bonds called ‘parts civiles” to the public in order to realise 
immediately the amount of its acquisition. 
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“Distribution of Profits of the Suez Canal Company for the Twelve Years 
ending 1886. 































































































N Five Available. 73 15 Ee Cent.| | Ten Two Two 
Se et per Cent. _for per Cent. to.’ ° | per Cent. | per Cent. | per Cent. 
oa Profits. : to Distribu- | to Share- | Egyptian to to to 
Reserve. tion. holders. | Gov ener Founders.| Direction.| Staff. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1875 44,703} 2,235] 42,468) 30,153 6,370 | 4,247 849 849 
76 84,333 4, 216) 80,117) 56,883} 12,018-| 8,012} 1,v02{ 1,602 
V7 \.2180,477 9, 474) 180,003| 127,803} ~27,090 | 18,000}. 3,600} 3,600 
78 | 152,720| 7,686] 145,084| 103,010) 21,763 | 14,509] 2,901} 2,901 
79 | 115,574, 5,779| 109,795} 77,954) 16,469 | 10,980] 2,196} 2,196 
80 | 519,164] 25,958] 493,206} 850,176] 73,982 | 49,320| 9,864] 9,864 
’81 |1,039,076| 51,954| 987,122| 700,857} 148,069 4 98,712| 19,742] 19,742 
’82 |1,333,655| 66,683 |1,266,972| 899,550| 190,046 |126,698 | 25,339} 25,339 
’83 [1,510,043] 75,502 |1,434,541/1,018,524) 215,181 |143,454| 28,691] 28,691 
84 11,402,874] Nil |1,402,874| 996,041) 210,431 [140,288 | 28,057] 28,057 
85 11,361,180] 4,' « [1,361,150| 966,417) 204,172 |186,115.| 27,223 | 27,223 
786 11,134,327| 5 |15,£345327| 805,872). 170,149 |113,432 | 22,687 22,687 
$,887,096|249,437 18,637,659 /6,132,740|1,295,650 [863,767 |172,751 | 172,751 
a Prices and Dividends of Shares of Suez Canal. 
Price of Shares in Paris. Dividend. 
Year. | it ROTC Per Cent. 
Highest. Lowest. Middle On Share. Oy Coupons: Total. 
frs. frs. frs. frs. frs frs. frs. 
1861 | 450°00 438°75 444°373] 25°000 — 25-000 5700 
(762 }> 510700 423°75 466°873 | 25°000 — 25°000 5°00 
63 | «58°75 | 460°00 | 509374] 25°000 — | 25-000 | 5*co 
64. | 49875 | 41250 | 4s5°624] 25-000 — | 25:000 | 5'00 
765 | 465°00 411°25 438°123 | 25°000 -— 25°000 5°00 
°66 | 447°50 220°00 333°75 | 20°000 — 25°000 5°00 
GF. |» 382750 220°00 301°25 | 25°000 — 25-000 5°00 
768 | §470°00 257°50 363°75 | 25°000 ~— 25°000 5°09 
69 | 63.0°00 290°00 460°00 | 25°000 —- 25°000 5°00 
1870 | 385°00 | 200°00 292°50 | 25°000 — 25°000 5°00 
fee | 2 62°50 165°00 208°75 | 127500 -— 12°500 2°50 
72 | 490700 185-00 337750 — = = #7 
Sy Gin ley bow 4) 378°75 432°50 — _ ins i 8 
Ha 47500°| 37500 | 425°C0 — _— Tne? ae 
"75 | 865700 470°00 667°50 | 25°630 — 25°630 Bare 
276) 840°00 |°'770:00. | 805°00 | 27-220 — 27°220 5°44 
“iri 76250 565°00 663°75 81°54 4°25 ~85°792 7°16 
-?78 | <790°00 7.00°00 745°00 | 30°445 4°25 34°693 6°44 
*79 | 740°00 690°00 30°00 | 28°299 . 4°25 83:179 6°63 
1880 | 1,327°50 | 715°00 | 1,021'25 | 46'886 4:25 | 51186 | 10°23 
BBL. 354:7.5°00 950°00 | 2,212°50 | 68° 803 4°25 | 73°053 14°61 
82 13,5c0°00 |1,875'00 | 2,712°50 | 81°224 4:25 | 85°473 °F 17°09 
-?83 | 2,685°00 |1,820°00 | 2,252°50 | 88 657 4°28 92°907 18°58 
-°84 | 2,167°50 |1,810°00 1 1,988'75 | 87°252 4°25 91-502 18°30 
85 |2,220°00 |1,805°00 | 2,012°50 | 85°401 4°25 89°651 17°93 
786 | 2,220°00 |1,970°00 | 2,095°00 | 75,335 4°25 79585 15°92 


, * ie eh 
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Having alluded to the purchase from the Egyptian State by 
the Beaconsfield ministry of the 176,602 ordinary shares with 
coupons detached to 1894, I think this the moment to say a few 
words on the transaction. 

The price paid for these bonds was somewhat under 4 million€ ; 
their value, taking the quotation list of 3lst December, 1886, was 
as follows :— 





. 2090 
L76,60¢ ordimary snares qatca am. curate ces “on = 14,763,927 
Less value of 120,000 delegations, representing |] 1035 _ Feane 
coupons till 1894, cut off said shares............ zie 70 4,968, 
’ ooo 
957953927 





Few will now contest the advantages England has reaped 
by this transaction, for putting on one side the financial value, 
present and prospective, of this acquisition, and the fact that the 
purchase money bears 5 per cent. (now 43) interest till 1894, when 
the shares recover their dividend rights, the possession of these 
shares has afforded our Government an enormous leverage for 
obtaining very substantial advantages for our shipping and general 
interests. No sooner was the purchase completed, than the com- 
pany gave three of the twenty-five seats on the board to English 
official directors, and by the agreement of 1884 this number was 
increased to ten, the board however being enlarged to thirty-two 
members. The other concessions made at the same time were the 
following :— 

Enlargement of the canal at company’s expense.” 

Hstablishment of a London office and London committee. 

Accidents and strandings taken at company’s charge, when 
not imputable to ships’ crews, and pilotage dues abolished. - 

Decrease of canal tolls, and further successive decreases, so 
that shipowners will virtually take half profits after 18 per cent. 
(interest included) is distributed to shareholders. After 25 per cent. 
dividend all profits to go in reduction of tolls till the rate of 
5 frs. per ton be reached. 

Confirmation of reduction of tolls on ships in ballast (2°50 frs.). 

Amount carried to reserve fund not to exceed 3 per cent., when 
reserves attain 5 million £. 

The above calculations on the basis of the present share capital. 


20 By an agreement, dated the 20th of December, 1886, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment whilst maintaining its contention that the Canal Company must have its 
sanction for any enlargement of the waterway, authorises the widening proposed 
by the Technical Commission of 1884-85, and grants to the Canal Company 
4,000 hectares, say 10,000 acres, of land necessary for these improvements, at a 
price of 80,0000, 
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It is to be hoped that this agreement may cement a lasting 
peace between the company and its English customers. The 
state of irritation which arose during the last few years is scarcely 
to be wondered at—altogether apart from the momentary soreness 
caused by national and political susceptibilities—for whilst on the 
one hand we have officials belonging to a nation whose love for 
mathematical accuracy has raised red tapism to the level of an exact 
science; on the other we find merchants and captains accustomed 
to deal so rapidly with gigantic transactions, that the rule of thumb 
has been carried to an extent which makes the despair of statists. 

A little forbearance on both sides, and the conviction that neither 
party can do without the other, will doubtless however prevent the 
return of unfriendly feelings which ought never to have existed. 

Before I dismiss the question of national feelings with regard 
to the canal, I cannot forbear alluding to another point which it 
would argue a want of frankness to evade. Our neighbours never 
cease girding at us, and naturally so, for the discouragement the 
scheme received at English hands. In our pessimist views of the 
technical difficulties, financial prospects, and dangers to English 
commerce, we may have been absolutely and hopelessly wrong, but 
we can scarcely admit as much with respect to the political question 
looked at in the light of recent events. 

It is clear that the creation of the canal has increased England’s 
interests and responsibilities in Egypt to an extent far beyond what 
our statesmen ever desired, and this explains if it does not justify 
the mistrust of Lord Palmerston, and his disinclination to join in 
an Austrian, English and French commission to inquire into the 
practicability of the project. “ I should say, therefore,”* he wrote 
Lord Russell, “that it would be best for the French and English 
“ Governments to leave this scheme as a commercial and engineer- 
“ing question to be settled, by the result of experience and the 
“ money markets of Kurope ; i | 


V.—tThe Utility of the Canal. 


To prove the utility to the world in general of the Suez Canal 
is an easy matter enough; to reduce such utility to figures, how- 
ever, and to apportion it among the different peoples and the 
various classes of the trading community is quite a different 
matter. 

For the elucidation of this latter point I can only submit the 
data I have been able to collect, adding, for what they are worth, 
such considerations as suggest themselves to me. 

The gain in distance from London to the Kastern and Australian 
ports is as follows :— 


21 Oakley’s “ Life of Lord Palmerston,” appendix, vol. ii. 
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Saving by Canal. 
Ports. By Cape. By Canal. Per Cone 
Amount. of Voyage 
(Cape). 
Nautical miles, | Nautical miles. Nautical miles. 
HNOUU Ve ee restos kee 10,667 6,274 ‘4,393 41°2 
Miadag 3.168. Shea ieee 11,280 73313 3,967 3512 
Galontiags snug nucsecr des aia & 11,900 8,083 3,817 fy. 2255 
Siugopore (od Srnbsof LT aura | agea |. sar | a8: 
Heine (Coie)... sdissiauee Ses 13,180 . Eh eS 7 yeoL 25°6 
ef SCTE Rea rE WIE gems RpapeODNE tp apeltl See Bak 14,050 i. 10,669 3,381 24° 
Adelaide: Sota ctr oe 11,780 Iti0g 2° | 2 680 5°8 
Mel bowrne tS 22 ecee te _ 12,140 portage k 5590 4°6 
Sy every n.. a yagin-ine- ees 12,690 => eu; 12, 145.7 1 545. rie 
Wellington, New Zealand.. 13,610 13,055 _ 555 41 











_ In time, however, there is still a period of twenty-four to thirty 
hours to be gained, as the transit from 1870 to 1873 was frequently 
effected in from twelve to fifteen hours, whereas of late years the 
average duration varied from forty to fifty hours, as will be seen by 
the following figures :— 


Average Duration of Transit through the Suez Canal. 






































Actual Total - Actual | Total 
Year. Steaming. Transit. Year. Steaming. Transit. 
H. M. deb 7 RUE. isfy aes Hs Me 
1B7G TS. . 39 TSS IIT et 18 “57 53 46 
ie saeeeens 17 30 a * SOON stisn-t. 19.' 32 * 48 36 

Socio er 1 16 

PO. Phos | ih a5 Sears Meee aa ak: 
780... 17 10 Ae Pols BO? dons {Rotig2 43 = 
RS RS ode 18 16 45 53 ABU mkoy ck 7 ok 62 36 11 





To attain the maximum rapidity of transit the canal will have 
to be enlarged, which is about being done, and the introduction of 
electric lighting, together with the increase of the number of 
beacons and buoys, will be necessary. 

The economy of time, that is of charges on goods and interest 
on capital, and the gain in safety and consequent saving in insur- 
ance, constitute the positive and concrete utility of the Canal.” 

The two following’ tables, giving the analysis of the class of 
vessels using the canal, and particulars of the passenger traffic, 
show us the utility of the new route from other than trading 
points of view :— 

2 Steamers carrying the electric light may now pass through the canal at 
night. . The Peninsular and Oriental Company and the Messageries Maritimes have 
already availed themselves of this privilege, and thus considerably shortened their 


transit time. Average in 1886 for are ee electric pet actual steaming 
17h. 1m., total.transit 20h. 42m, | is 
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Description of Vessels Passing the Canal from 1876 to 1886. 
y Merchant} On Postal wee Yacht vee Cor- Frigat Iron- | Sailing | Gun- 
eas. | Steamers.| Ballast. | Packets. fae ace ie ore vettes. MBAXveS-) lads. | Vessels.| boats. 
1876....| 1,042 — 3Ee a7 tt 12 1O 4 2 5 3 
BF fol 19264. — 298 39 4 12 12 a — 6 3 
"78....| 1,089 aa 282 75 7 14 9 4; 4 25 5 
a70....| 1,035 —— 298 55 5] 14 1 —- —- 1 13 
*80..01-1,534 |2 — 363 ee 20 11 I 4 — 9 
Meol,..., 2,010 | 155 442 42 8 18 9 — 3 us 14 
BS2....| 2,361 | 154 501 134 10 (154 hired transports) 
83...) 2,498 96 588 54: q 25 9 ae ly t 10 
"84....) 2,455 23 614 96 3 18 17 — 5 — 24 
Seiad 2,514 23 580 357 Il 32 Ve — 15 3 26 
86...) 2,258 9 614 117 7 20 27 2 4 2 28 
Sea | Mud |Steam| St Clip-| Cis- |Torped rebates 
u Steam eam : E ip-| Cis- | Torpedo fy ; 
al Dredgers.| Barges. | Tugs. | Barges ee ce pers. | tern | Boats. he & Mediter- spe 
¥ Ea ra maa i ; ranean. | Red Sea. 
1876....| 5 6 38 2 ee eae |e, | oe f 407 |} 2s ose Oe 
Tae 5 Pea ees Fas 3 — |— |} —- }1,663°)-"896 | 767 
oor) 14 3 | 59 aay 2 1 }—|—]} — {1593 | 783 | 810 
ER 4 =~ | 32 — 4 | We Vy Gale 7 ey 633) 
°80.. 2 Ae WS ie 8 (a 3 1 | 2 |—| — |2,026 | 1,054 | 972 
aod... 1 1 1B | — 8 Se eee ay rors PE AOC Poe 
’82..../((154 hired transports)| 37 — = )— | i —= } 3,198 | 1,610 715588 
i a — | I — 8 ao ieee fee tt 807. 1.1,663°) Bose 
84... 2 2 6 — 17 — |—|— 2 | 38,284 |1,669 | 1,615 
85. I = 8 — 26 — |—| 2 11 | 3,624 | 1,862 | 1,762 
a — 2 — — — |—]| 5 4 |8,100 | 1,511 | 1,589 
ee 


Analysis of Passenger Receipts of Canal Company, 


Troops. 





Years. 


1870, 
271 
72 
713) 
"74 
16 
= 76 
77 
78 
: "719 
780 
81 
82 
83 
84. 


21,056 
35,037 


*85 


43,813 
86. 


31,161 





English. | 





14,280 
23,098 


43,655 
31,645 





French. | Others. 


12,583 
16,183 


24,762 
23,787 


Total. 


40,420 
39,463 
58,274 
42,775 
49,493 
43,164 
62,898 

“47,919 
74,318 

112,230 
84,593 


















































Pilgrims — Colonists. — Pas- 
Con ‘ fOrdinary| sengers 
Sop as ces eal te Pas- by Total. 
Maho- gs oe ee victs.! Chi- sengers.| Small 
metans.} Emi- | Colo- nese. Boats. 
grants. | nists. : 
26,758 
=n — — |—|]— — — 48,422 
ae = = 67,640 
— — Sen i Meee DCs =—— — -| 68,031 
RO iene a cee 73,597 
— — —.].— =} = are —- 84,446 
304th eee ae 10, Ob |. 2,229) f cL .oee 
8,949] — a |) = [24,409 } — | 72,821 
Li,019 |. eye eee | comet (26,1 FO: 2584.70 9O;210- 
12,672] — S| eee [— §26,69Y,| 27368. |, S4,0L8 
bos 704.10 -—— — |504| — 29,139 | 2,652 {101,552 
7 ADs 337| — |480| — }35,604 | 3,718 | 90,525: 
6,390 [13,499 | — | 798} — }38,288 | 9,195 131,068 
6,901 122,686 |1,942 | — | — 36,149 | 3,580 {119,177 
8,884 122,630 |1,958 881 | 643 [38,987 | 3,618 151,916 
(oe ee Ika 2 ed) 

24,174 18,301 47,068 | 4,178 |205,952, 
14,007 Ley lop? 155,320 | 3,789 (171,411 








Re- 
ceipts. 





In £’s. 





10,703 
19,369 
27,056 
2a 
2954.38 
335778 
28,737 
29,128 
39,684 
33,805 
40,621 
36,210 
52,427 
47,671 
60,766 


82,381 
68,565 


ene LL 
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The military importance of the passage is apparent from the 
number of ships of war utilising it, and from the noteworthy fact 
that during the last eleven years troops to the number of 655,547 
have paid toll, an average of nearly 60,000 per annum. 

The Mussulman pilgrims were not long in perceiving the 
advantage of the canal, and for the last eleven years an average 
of over 11,700 passed annually to or from Mecca. 

We see also that within the last three years Australian emigra- 
tion has abandoned the Cape for the canal route. 

The increasing employment of this route for the Australian 
trade is shown by the following figures :— 


Australian Ships Passing the Canal. 
































Year. Number of Ships. Tonnage (Official). Passengers. 

DST Bibitoa.tabecee 29 " 46,248 3,509 
TO as sts.ace oat 42 71,600 6,865 
? SO saitety 5. ee eat 107,552 oa8 OF 
3 | Fk sts Aion ee 98 208,570 9,770 
VE OLE og 166 343,006 20,862 
$BB y dick ie cise: 226 488,733 31,420 
As): RORY a aRee ees zh 553,558 a2, aes 
SOO Me Liver ee 228 534,432 33,288 
ESO siete aie 206 516,638 34,218 








On this point the following extract of a letter from one of the 
shipping authorities of Sydney, for which I have to thank the 
manager of the Union Bank of Australia in that town, will be read 
with interest :— 

Sydney, 13th June, 1885. 

oa atts “The canal has done great service to Australia, in 
‘* the constant traffic by the magnificent steamers of the Peninsular 
‘‘and Oriental and Orient steam companies, which each send a 
‘‘ steamer every fortnight, bringing in every case full cargoes, 
‘‘ together with a large complement of passengers for the different 
“ports of Australia; these steamers return fortnightly by the same 
“route with full cargoes of wool, leather, tallow, tin, copper, &c., 
‘“‘ which before the opening of the canal would have been conveyed 
‘entirely by sailing vessels, the high rate of freight formerly 
‘‘ charged by steamers preventing any but extra valuable goods and 
** gold being so shipped. 
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“The fine steamers of the Messageries Maritimes, with three 
“ or four lines of regular cargo steamers belonging to private firms, 
‘keep up a constant traffic between Hngland and the colonies. 
“Tn addition there is a regular German line from Hamburg vid 
“London, always with full cargoes of general merchandise; the 
“steamers of the private firms generally load coal, here or at 
‘“ Newcastle for China or India. | 

“ The canal is also used by small steamers built at home for 
“ eolonial owners, intended for the coasting trade, which are thus 
“ saved the delay and danger of the Cape route. 

“The immigration department here also utilises the canal by 
“having Government immigrants forwarded to this colony by 
“large steam vessels through the Suez Canal, instead of the long 
“sea route vid the Cape in sailing ships, to the great benefit in 
‘health, comfort, and morality to the emigrants.) y.0 3) gid sia e 

The Australian statistics of foreign trade show that there is 
still a margin for a considerable increase in the traffic of the canal 
from this source. 


Foreign Trade of South Australia, Victoria, New South Wales, and 
New Zealand.* 


[In millions (and decimals) of pounds sterling.] 




















Imports from Exports to Total. 
we | RIS [aR | om | sm | Ht | | a 
ty ier 28°43 2°3 52°6 20°2 o'*4 20°6 44°2 
el Os.20.des6, 20°1 21 2217 20°2 0°3 20°5 Aa? 
os ES 21°2 2°0 23°2 20°4 O'4 20°8 44°0 
Ufc RRO See 2235 rg | 24°6 19°8 0'5 20°3 44°9 
“Yaga 20°8 21 2.2°9 18:0 O's 18°5 414 
BS0. os wersnens 18°9 1:9 20°8 25°2 O's 25°7 46°5 
SS... 23°8 2°8 26°6 22°4 I'l 23°5 © 50°! 
Seer 29°1 3:2 ars 22°8 iz 24°0 66°3 
So ile a 28°0 3°2 eels 25:71 hy 26°8 58°0 





* Extracted from ‘New South Wales Customs Statistics, &c., for the Year 
“1884.” 4 
+ Exclusively of the United States, 


a ee 
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The tonnage statistics of these colonies I have not been able to 
get, but comparing the tonnage of New South Wales for 1883 with 
the value of the imports and exports, I find that the 56,300,000/. of 
that year would represent 


1,100,000 tons imports 
600,000 ,, exports 


and as the total Australian trade by the canal is now 557,000 tons, 
we may take it that over one-third of the total traffic, import and 
export, goes by the canal. 

The Eastern trade proper—India, China, Straits Settlements, 
Dutch East Indies, &c.—naturally profited by the canal from the 
beginning, and in some cases to such an extent that an increase of 
traffic by the canal can only be looked for in an increase of the 
volume.of trade. 

The following interesting figures relating to the canal traffic 
are taken from a Board of Trade return published in 1883 :— 


Tonnage, Steam and Sailing, Entered in 1880 in United reps from the East 
and Australia, Value of Imports, and Proportion thereof by Suez Canal. 








Number of Ships. Tonnage. Value Pro- 
Wo Eee Beige dee of portion 
British. | Foreign.|} Total. British. | Foreign. Total. Imports. Canal. 
Per cnt. 
AWA ENC e eo Desenae 1,514 | 236 | 1,750 |1,810,976|186,615 |1,997,591| 80,377,706 | — 


Of which by 
canal, home- 502 | 30 532 | 802,813] 39,083] 841,896] 33,758,636 | - 42 


SWIC) vcscsvtionss 


Tonnage, Steam and Sailing, Cleared in 1880 from United Kingdom for the East 
and Australia, Value of Exports, and Proportion thereof by Suez Canal. 





Number of Ships. Tonnage. Value Pro- 
of portion 
by 
British. | Foreign.}| Total. | British. | Foreign. | Total. Exports. Canal. 

















Per cnt. 


TOURIS ) eat Bence 1,953 | 415 | 2,368 [2,389,541/415,617 |2,805,158] 70,694,062 | — 
Of which | 





canal, out- 918 | Al 759 |1,016,608| 46,547 |1,063,15 «| 26,863,743} 38 











Per Cent. 
Total of British imports for 1880, 411,229,5657. Proportion by canal, 8 ~ 
= exports 53 286,414,466. bs 9% 


It would be extremely interesting and useful to compile a 
similar table for 1884, but unfortunately the Canal Company no 


=e 
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longer collects or publishes the detailed statistics requisite for that 
purpose. We possess however sufficient data to show that the 
statistics of 1884 must differ essentially from those given above. 
The trade, imports and exports, of the United Kingdom with 
what we will call the canal countries, amounted in 1880 to about 


151 million £. Deducting from this say 25 per cent. for subsequent 


shrinkage in values, this would represent in 1884 a trade of 
113 million £; the total of 1884 is however 145 million &, so that 
the amount bf goods dealt in has increased 28 per cent. 

The total canal (official) tonnage was in 1880 a little over 
3,050,000, and should therefore have reached last year, allowing 
for the increment of trade, say 3,900,000 tons, supposing that the 
English trade is fairly representative of the total trade of Australia 
and the East. The canal tonnage of 1884 was however no less 
than 5,800,000; there has therefore been an increase of the traffic 
to the detriment, of the Cape route of nearly 50 per cent. 

The Board of Trade in the above mentioned report gives the 
following details of the proportionate traffic of the canal :— 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 














India and China, imports . . ) 
into United King lat so. Exports from United Kingdom... 45) 
BA VisE RIGA, cys c-scleats osc boast voew 17, Jj bis) “Tas 
Other: COUNTIES 4...0.....08.260008 66. 3 hae 
Tons. 
Deducting the Australian traffic of 1880, plus 
the supposed increase of 28 per cent., from 3,900,000 
HUG COLL OL) visecspecatstoentseneus.¥0' aeorsanecs: teoryon-eeoneesss 
SB Viccedecceecsvs auctetiadeete¥enee 140,000 
3,760,000 
And adding the real Australian traffic of 1884 .... 550,000 
453 10,000 





we find that the increase on the India, China, and sundry traffic 
must be about 1,500,000 tons, independently of the real increase of 
trade; as however the China trade™ passed already in 1880 almost 
entirely through the canal, the increase must be nearly exclusively 
attributed to the Indian trade. 

Of the phenomena following the opening of the canal, one of 
the most paportant is the great increase in the Indian trade. 


2 See figures of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, quoted in the Board of 
Trade report aforesaid. 
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Eastern and Australian Trade of the United Kingdom. Imports from 
and Exports to the following Countries, 


[000’s 


omitted.] 





Countries. 


—_————. 





BritisH INDIA. 

Cotton, tea, jute, wheat, in- 
digo, rice, hides, wool, coffee, 
flax, rape, and linseed 

Cotton goods, yarns, iron, 
machinery, copper, wool- 
lens, coal 


eeeerere 


j 


eeeeeees 


I 


CuINA (including Hong Kong 
and Macao). 
Tea, silk, hemp, sugar................ 
Cotton goods, yarn, woollens, 
IFON, Copper, LEA aa... ys005s } 


Oooo orecseeecreresessceeses 


Srrairs SETTLEMENTS. 
Tin, spices, cutch, gambier, 
gutta percha, sago, sugar... 
Cotton goods, yarns, coal 


CEYLON. 
Coffee, Peruvian bark, cocoa- 
nut oil, and spices 
Cotton goods, 


apparel 


Cee ee nea rere serewocersrerererese 


SourH AUSTRALIA. 
Wool, wheat, copper 
Tron, apparel, cotton and 

woollen goods 


eee ceroeeceesccores 


VICTORIA. 
Wool, sheeps’ skins, tallow, 
wheat, leather, meat, furs 
Cotton and woollen goods, 
iron, paper, books, hard- 
ware and cutlery, leather, 
linens, beer 


Perce eeevceeoerenesosene 


New South WALEs. 
Wool, tin, copper, 
meat, leather, hides............ 
Iron, apparel, cotton and 
woollen goods, machinery, 
leather, paper, beer, arms 


Coe e Dees seeseeee 


New ZEALAND. 
‘Wool, fresh mutton, wheat, 
&c., tallow, &c., kowrie 
STUN re ieee hoc seems ea 
Iron, apparel, cotton and 
woollen goods, leather, 
hardware, Gl iscseccisecenes 


Imports. 


Exports, 








1850. 








Not obtainable. 








2,547, 


3,451, 








9,906, 


1,243, 


5,782, | 
| 


3,712, 


2,182, 








58,863, 


78,567, 


1884. 1870. 


£ 


1850. 1884. 














£ £ & 


345448, 


7,242, | 20,094, |32,062, 


4,612, 


562,| 2,408,| 2,816, 


233 67; 


— 218, g41;| 782, 


wt, 1903 


1,547,| 9,934,, 7,993, 


3262, 
418, 


7,671, 


589, | 4,687, | 


8,996, 


1,006, |} 2,824,| 9,391, 


6,015, 


112,| 1,625,| 4,119, 











11,721, | 43,428, 67,184, 
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The increase of 1884 on former years is of course in reality 
very much greater than appears here on account of the enormous 
fall im values. 

The next important change to be noted is the almost general 
fall in prices of Hastern produce. 


Average Price on Import into the United Kingdom of Articles Exported 
from various Eastern Countries, deduced from Quantities and Values, m 
the Years 1870 and 1884. 









1870. 1884. 

















Countries and Articles. piietorte 
Computed Declared per Cent. 
Value. Value. 
British INDIA. 
DPAULOIIN YAW, oc-.csces-socessesteeares: ewt. £ OP, 2°19 — 33°0 
IIULO. Ges. syecseogeessccseaneoehecangeeres ee 35 24 23°02 — 347 
POEL eU tk oh ey este a enpyntdonnsoae ne 19°58 14°13 — 294 
GEES 2 SIR ORE ee ae eee 10°73 7°83 — 27°0 
Detstae es ote 85M, J cecsrateuiawsiede lb 21°00 14°12 -- 32°83 
Srrarts SETTLEMENTS. 
Cutch and gambier ............ ton £ 18°23 25°16 + 37° 
Bribie. percha .....02..:..5..readeueee cewt. ,, 14°29 7°22 — 49°5 
BU brat isd eadenirodeghincetesi>s , eee 15°56 11°30 — 274 
LOS BRE, Rae aa arena arte lb. a £220 vid WF + 36°0 
ENGR, AE es eae reer ewt. £ 6°31 4,07 — 35°5 
CEYLON, 
OS TS RRR ae ie ee ewt. £ 3°19 3°89 + 22°0 
BCOADUL OIL! vicja.sccscancoasestesss aS: 39°00 32°40 — 16°9 
MESATIAWION | ficcstes ssdudeesedederasees lb. 28°15 10°43 — 66°5 
CHINA 
RATE hc) cindsacreeneeesnie Foie 23°60 14°42 — 38°8 
WM EVV FLD Si 4 Lb ssgscghiy-ateuchaseyeors ewt. £ 15°56 11°36 — 27°6 
“SD. eit aie foes Ib. ad. 16°81 10°64 — 367 
AUSTRALIA. 
BY O01 VictOris  s.05..cctrsco ees lea. @: 17°59 13°84 — 21°3 
» New South Wales... 5,  ,; 16°84 12°61 — 25°1 
» south Australia........ ies 8°67 10°34 + 19°2 
mo New Zealand «....:2..:., Moe Ears 12°00 — 12°7 


The last point to be observed is that Europe, Great Britain 
particularly, has gained another source of food supply in the 
importation of wheat from India and Australia. 

It would be puerile to attribute these various effects to the 
opening of the Suez Canal. The increase of irrigation works and 
railways in India and the colonies, the extension of telegraphic 
communication, the considerable amount of capital now at the 
disposal of these regions, augmented production and other causes, 
are likewise factors in the problem, but it cannot be doubted that 
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the canal, by cheapening freights and shortening distance, is an 
important element in the circumstances which brought about these 
changes. 

A letter from a gentleman in Bombay, which I owe to the 
kindness of the manager of the Chartered Mercantile Bank, lucidly 
sums up the case in the following words :— 


Bombay, 21st April, 1885. - 


“There is no doubt the trade of the Hast with 

¥ arpe has been revolutionised during the past ten to twenty 

‘years, and the opening of the canal has been the most important 

‘factor in this. At the same time it has been assisted by many 
‘ other things. 

“No. 1. The improvements in the construction of steamers, and 
“in marine engines, &c., enabling them to run profitably at rates 
‘* which would never have been dreamt of twenty years ago. 

‘No. 2. The spread and development of railways all over 
** India. 

‘“‘ No. 3. The opening of the telegraph line to Europe. 

“ These have all expedited and cheapened the cost of carriage 
‘* from the producers in the East to the consumer in Europe. To 
* calculate in figures the extent to which this cheapening has been 
“carried, and the proportion of it due to the canal, is somewhat 
** difficult. We take some however and make approximations. 

“1. The merchant or agent works at a much smaller profit or 
‘“‘ commission because he can do (a) a larger business, and (6) with 
‘“‘ oreater certainty owing also to the telegraph. These we may 
“roughly reduce from 5 per cent. to 25 per cent. 

‘2. There is the gain in time say from three to four months, 
‘* equal to a gain of 1 to 15 per cent. 

“ 3. The gain in insurance (reduced charge) is about 1 per cent. 
*¢ also. 

“4. When the canal first opened you had to set against these 
“ the ‘higher rate of freight by the canal,’ but this we believe has 
‘“now quite disappeared owing to the causes given in heading 
Ree Ey ak 

‘‘ Perhaps the most important change of all made by the canal, 
‘“‘ has been the greater extent to which it has fostered the direct 
“trade from the East to the continental ports, especially the 
“* Mediterranean ports. All the expenses of depdt, consignment, 
‘“‘ and transhipment are thus saved. 

‘“‘ Hivery mercantile man knows that»there is an advantage in 
“the ‘quickness and certainty’ with which business can be done, 
‘‘ which increases and indeed makes a trade, and which cannot be 
“put in any exact figures or estimates whatever. 
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“ The export trade from the East is the point of view we have 

“ taken above, but it Epps also, eee in a less degree, to the 
“import trade from Kurope.” ' 

We have lastly to say a few date on the fest of ithe United 
Kingdom through the canal in contradistinction to the India, 
China, and Australian trade, from which point of view we have 
hitherto been looking. 

We first notice that great as has been the development of the 
canal traffic, the English portion thereof has more than kept pace 
with it, notwithstanding a reaction within the last two years. The 
following will make this clear :— 


Comparison of the Ratios of Increase of the Total Canal Tonnage and 
the English portion thereof (Gross Tonnage).* Totals for 1870 taken 


as = 100. 





Ratio of Increase. | 1870.| 1871.| 1872.| 1873.| 1874.| 1875.| 1876.| 1877. 


i i | —— ee OO - 


Total tonnage............ 100 | 174 | 880 | 478 | 556 | 674 | 704 | 785 
Finglish 4,00 cess. 100 | 188 | 366 | «x8 | 622 | 754 | 810 | 933 


Proportion of Eng- + ; ; : ; ats 
lish to total .. 66°4 | 71°7 | 736 | 72°0 | 741 | 74:2 | 762 | 78'9 











Ratio of Increase. 1878.| 1879.| 1880.| 1881.) 1882.| 1883.| 1884. | 1885. | 1886. 








Total tonnage............ 75D 1 743 |, 997 17,330 1,635 |1,848 | 1,910 | 2,061 | 1,877 


Ee viscaceseses 909 | 867 {1,191 |£,656 |2,003 |2,121 | 2,182 | 2,370 | 2,162 


Proportion of ae 
lish to total a | | 70-9 77°5 | 791 beet 81:4) 76:2] 759 | 76°8 | 76°43 








* 1870. 289,233 English tonnage. 435,911 total tonnage. 


786. (6,254,417 v2 8,183,313 ” 
PY HITS TTA PTI OS TR SSC EATS EE TIE BE IEE IE ESI LL EP SRL ELM EE IT SETS LER TT IRENE 
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Analysis of Tonnage Statistics of the 


(In the proportional tonnage, 1,000 = 

















Flags. 
English. | French,| Dutch. |German.| Italian Hamien Spanish. 

1870 Number of vessels........ 314 vhs 2 — 10 26 3 
Proportional tonnage....| 664 | 194 i — 13} aaa 2 
Tal { Number of vessels ........ 502 66 «: 5 a” 47 63 5 
Proportional tonnage..... 717 | 117 9 3 36 51 A 
79 { Nuinber of vessels ....... 761 80 a3 16 66 61 8 
Proportional tonnage....|. 736 | 113 18 8 33 a7 5 
179 { Number of vessels ........ 813 83 36 28 58 40 tif 
Proportional tonnage....| 720 | 106 35 17 28 43 15 
74 { Number of vessels........ 898 | 87 53 31 52 61 7 
Proportional tonnage...) 741 92 44, 16 26 35 25 
ne { Number of vessels........ 1,061 84 59 35 57 64 21 

Proportional tonnage...| 742 yey 45 15 27 32 15- 
76 { Number of vessels ........ } 1,090 89 60 29 51 53 26 
Proportional tonnage... 762 74 48 13 27 om 18 
ahi eee: of vessels ........ 1,303 85 63 40 58 46 21 
Proportional tonnage....| 789 68 45) 17 25 2%) 15 
ceca as? of vessels ........ 1,268 89 gil re) 4A 38 21 
Proportional tonnage....; 799 76 46 9 20 19 18 
79 { Number of vessels ........ 1,144, 93 61 16 52 40 25 
Proportional tonnage... 775 81 49 6 29 22 20 
23 f Number of vessels ........ 1,592 102 70 38 52 60 3 
1 Proportional tonnage...... 791 62 {1 Al 12 25 2.4. 19 
8] { Number of vessels........ 2,251 | 109 Uilies| aeas 52 64 46 
Proportional tonnage....| 827 50 33 10 19 20 17 
29 { Number of vessels ........ 2,565 165) | 103 10g 61 67 32 
Proportional tonnage....| 814 Be 35 2.5 21 17 11 
93 { Number of vessels. ...... 2,587 -.| 272 | 124 123 63 67 ok 
Proportional tonnage....| 762 97 39 26 24 17 18 
‘84 Number of vessels ........ 2,474 | 300 | 145 | 130 54, 65 46 
Proportional tonnage...., 759 190 43 29 20 18 16 
gr { Number of vessels......... Boab) 2040 Lesa ake aun OS 69 26 
Proportional tonnage.... 768 gl 40 31 25 19 9 
‘86 Number of vessels ........ 2 polonl (227i ebegau es Oa 69 a4 26 
| Proportional tonnage...) 769 82 40 37 22 24 11 





The extent to which English shipping utilises the canal would 
seem to be the measure of the advantage Great Britain derives 
from the undertaking. There is however the reverse side of 

_ the medal, for the Board of Trade points out, first, that the canal 
has been prejudicial to our shipowners and capitalists by econo- 
mising tonnage and saving time, 7e¢., interest on capital; and 
secondly, that it has injured our entrepét trade. 

It would be rash indeed in an amateur statist to attempt to 
criticise the conclusions of the trained experts of the Board of 
Trade. Moreover, these gentlemen were asked to give direct 
answers to specific questions, and not to enter into general 
economic considerations. As however the above objections might 
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Suez Canal Transit by Nationalities. 


total tonnage of any given year.) 








Flags. 
. Total. 
Ee ae __| Belgian. | 429P° | Turkish.) Danish. oes 
I oo — 33 17 a 4 486 | Number of vessels .... \ 180 
I — — 51 Z5 2 3 |1,000 | Proportional tonnage ; 
5 1 4 22 a2 1 5 765 | Number of vessels .... | >44 
6 2 6 17 24 1 7 }1,000 | Proportional aap 4 
IO 6 — 13 23 1" 14 2 | Number of vessels .... |. wo 
9 3 — 6 28 1 8 |1,000 | Proportional Eaten 
9 5 4 7 26 5 12 |1,173 | Number of vessels .... | svg 
q 5 3 3 10 3 5 |1,000 | Proportional cereal: , 
4 8 I 8 15 1 15 |1,264 | Number of vessels .... } 4, 
5 5 — 2 5 a= 4 {1,000 | Proportional tonnage 
15 10 = 33 19 18 18 |1,494 | Number of vessels .... | >+- 
8 7 — 12 is 8 4» 11,000 | Proportional meee he 
14 12 — 12 3 13 + |1,457 | Number of vessels oe "6g 
3 7 — 5 I 7 2 |1,000 | Proportional tonnage Sf 
— 12 2 9 — 15 g |1,663 | Number of vessels .... t ‘ae 
— 6 I 2 — 7 3 |1,000 | Proportional tonnage [ “ 
—— 5 2 9 3 6 14 |1,593 | Number of vessels .... ihe 
— 2 I i — 3 6 |1,000 | Proportional tonnage \ é 
i 6 I 12 5 5 10 |1,477 | Number of vessels et "9 
3 3 1 3 I 2 5 |1,000 | Proportional tonnage 
a2 7 I 16 10 10 13 | 2,026 | Number of vessels .... i 80 
10 3 I 3 3 3 3 |1,000 | Proportional tonnage 
20 10 13 11 Il 13 11 |2,727 | Number of vessels .... \ 81 
7 3 4 3 2 3 2 |1,000 | Proportional tonnage 
18 20 ae 21 IO 2 12 |8,198 | Number of vessels ok ran 
5 5 3 2 2 1 2 |1,000 | Proportional tonnage i. 
18 18 a2, 3 9 2 8 |3,307 | Number of vessels =, 199 
6 4, 3 1 I 1 1 |1,000 | Proportional tonnage 
17 18 5 4 4 — 22 | 8,284 | Number of vessels .... } 84, 
5 4 I 1 _ — 4 |1,000 | Proportional tonnage 
29 30 I 7 16 3 12 |3,624 | Number of vessels .... sor 
7 6 — 1 I _— 2 |1,000 | Proportional ees: 7 
24 28 I 4, 6 1 18 |3,100 | Number of vessels cle 86 
6 6 — — — — 3 | 1,000 | Proportional tonnage 











be used without the qualifications which should accompany them, 
I venture to suggest that the Canal Company would probably 
answer them in something after the following fashion: “ Granted 
“ that your shipowners and capitalists may complain that part of 
“ their former profits now goes to the shareholders of the canal, but 
“ do not forget that the English Government 1s by far the largest 
“ shareholder; that although, for the moment, it participates only 
“indirectly in the profits, by the great enhancement of the value 
“ of its investment, this investment has enabled it to press costly 
“improvements upon the Company, whilst the tolls which, year 
‘by year since 1878, have been reduced, will, by agreement, con- 
“ tinue to fall till they reach one-half of their present amount. 
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‘True, your investment was a political one, but is it our fault if 
“ your merchants, shipowners, and capitalists, usually so sagacious 
“ and far-sighted, absolutely set their faces against a great instru- 
“ment of economic progress, persisting in a bootless opposition, 
“‘ when at any time during the construction of the canal, and long 
“after it was completed and working, they might have become 
“masters of the undertaking at a price far below the stake of 
“ the original shareholders, and very far below the actual cost ? 

‘ Your,entrepot trade has decreased, say you; your tea trade 
“does not appear to have suffered, the bulk of your cotton and 
“ coffee does not go through the canal, and it is not therefore quite 
“ fair to hold us responsible for any lessening of your exports of 
“these articles. As to your raw silk trade, it is quite true that the 
“‘ market has toa considerable extent been transferred to Marseilles 
‘‘and Lyons, but the economic movement of the last twenty years 
‘“‘ tends essentially to eliminate middlemen, to cheapen charges, and 
‘“‘ to bring producer and consumer nearer and nearer to one another. 
‘‘ At a time when the Lancashire spinner deals direct with the 
‘* American cotton planter, is it astonishing if the spinners of 
‘¢ Mulhouse and Winterthur try lkewise to avoid paying toll to 
* Liverpool; if the Elbeuf clothworker looks with longing eyes to 
“ Australia for'the wool he has so long had to go to London for, 
““and if the Liyons weaver makes every effort to get his raw 
material close at hand instead of frem England? 

“Is it quite sure that even without the canal this movement 
would not have ‘taken place, more slowly perne: but perhaps 
with equal certainty ?” 

Arrived at this point, there fell feifier my ngtios an article in 
the ‘‘ Deutsche Rundschau,” entitled “The displacement of the 
‘“‘ economic centre of gravity,” which seems so consistent with this 
view, that I cannot refrain from quoting it. The writer, Herr von 
Neumann-Spallart, maintains that British commerce, although so 
immense and progressive, is not keeping pace with the commerce 
of the rest of the world, or of the continent, and in support of his 
theory publishes the following figures :— 
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Comparison of Foreign Trade, &c., of United Kingdom with that of the 
fest of the World, and alte with that of the Continent. 
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Comparison of Foreign Trade, &c., of United Kingdom—Contd. 
Production of Coal. 
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Production of Iron Ore. 
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Average Consumption of Raw Cotton. 
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The German economist gives the following as the causes of 
this reaction: ‘The exhaustion of the soil and of the mineral 
‘“‘ wealth of the land is continuous; the advantage of cheapness and 
“ excellence of transport is no longer an English monopoly, but 
“ the common property of the whole of Western Europe and North 
« America; the riches of the country have led to a diversion of 
“ capital to the colonies and foreign countries, where it fructifies. 
“ Western Europe and North America have, moreover, accumulated 
“a surplus from their own economical forces, and their national 
“ fortunes have increased to such an extent that their regions are 
“ becoming more and more on a par with England. The aptitudes 
“of the labouring classes on the continent have been raised by 
“ means of reforms and of technical instruction; the division of 
“labour and use of machinery have been extended much more 
“ papidly than was anticipated; nay, a stream of men representing 
“an abundance of excellent and skilled labour flow year by year 
“ from Great Britain to the United States, and transfers thither, 
“ where, moreover, the Anglo-Saxon race forms the core of 
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‘‘ intelligence, the elements previously in the service of British 
“ industry.” 

The picture is probably too black. If English commerce has 
relatively decreased, it has effectively increased very considerably ; 
our trade with India, for example, was in 1868 57,375,000/., or 
66°3 per cent. of the total Indian trade ; in 1881 it was only 57°9 per 
cent. of the total trade, but amounted to 72,300,0c0/., an absolute 
increase of value alone of 33 per cent. The very immensity of our 
trade invites attack, and this by protective tariffs and bounties is 
easy, though more injurious probably to our rivals than ourselves. 
It is clear, however, that many causes are at work unfavourable to 
our trade supremacy, and the canal is only one, and by no means 
the most potent. . 

What step in material progress was ever taken moreover 
without bringing loss on some one? 

“Pity, no doubt,” says Mr. Mongredien in a recent Cobden. 
Club tract, “that the blessings of an abundant harvest should not 
‘prove an unalloyed good, and that while contributing to the 
‘“‘ general benefit, it should bring with it transient evil to certain 
‘‘ classes. But every change in human affairs, however much for the 
“better it may be, has for immediate effect to transfer demand 
‘‘ away from certain forms of labour and capital on to some newer 
‘“* forms thereof. Thus, all scientific discoveries and labour saving 
‘inventions, while productive of the greatest permanent benefit 
‘to mankind, temporarily displace labour and capital from some of 
“theirvaccustomed chunne!s,”, ete, io. 8 oy vekieee ties erin mee ae 

Let us not therefore be too parochial minded. If Great Britain 
has had to suffer some partial and perhaps temporary disadvantage 
from the canal, Greater Britain—India, Ceylon, the Straits, and 
Australia—has a permanent, a great, an increasing gain, not 
only from an economic but also from a political point of view. 

The canal is an instrument of progress, and as such indestruc- 
tible; for every step forward is irrevocable. The steam engine, 
the telegraph, and the telephone might have slept for ages longer 
in the brains of inventors, but once given to the world they cannot 
be recalled. 

Hngland would not if she could put back the clock for her 
own benefit, and if the canal were utterly destroyed to-morrow, 
Englishmen would probably be the first to set about making a new 
one. 

I might fitly end this already too lengthy paper with a panegyric 
of the founder of the great work which forms its subject, but the 
canal itself is his best eulogium, and my feeble voice would add 
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nothing to his fame. The history of the canal is a history of hard 
work, and its projector would be foremost in rebutting presump- 
tuous praise, in the words of Carlyle :— 

‘My friend, all speech and ramour is short lived, foolish, 
“ yntrue. Genuine work, what thou workest faithfully, that is 
“ eternal, as the Almighty Founder and World Builder Himself, 
“ Stand thou by that, and let Fame and the rest go prating.”’” 








Discusston on Mr. Rasino’s Paper. 


Brrore the paper was read— 

The CuatrMan (Sir Rawson W. Rawson), announced that the 
Council had prepared an address to Her Majesty on the occasion 
of her Jubilee, felicitating her on behalf of the Council and 
Fellows of the Society upon the auspicious event, and he was sure 
that the Fellows of the Society would approve of what had been 
done. 

The address was approved. 


(The Paper was then read.) 


Mr. C. M. Kuwnevy, C.B., said that rather more than thirty 
years ago he received the censure of a leading English statesman 
for saying it was feasible to make the canal, and fifteen years later 
he was glad to be able to act as interpreter between the captain of 
a vessel passing through and the pilot. He considered Mr. Rabino’s 
statement as generally accurate, but he did not entirely agree with 
the views expressed in the paper on the subject of the entrepdt 
trade. We must not minimise the effects which the opening of a 
new channel of international communication will bring about. No 
regret need be felt with regard to them, but they must be looked 
at and fairly considered. Sir John Stokes has taken a chief part . 
in the international arrangements relative to the canal, since the 
conference held at Constantinople in 1873, and he will be able to 
offer valuable remarks on the paper just read, as well as to explain 
the arrangements entered into at different periods, and likewise the 
present position of questions relating to the canal. 


Sir Jonn Sroxes, K.C.B., thought the paper contained an 
admirable eaposé of the past history of the canal, of its inception, 
the difficulties encountered, and the mode in which the work was 
carried out. He could not at a few hours’ notice undertake to say 
that all the figures were correct, but he thought from the evident 
care bestowed on them they could not be far wrong, and that the 
Society was to be congratulated on having had before them the 
most complete paper of reference with regard to the Suez Canal 
that had come under his purview. He had been asked to give an 
account of the improvements; they really dated from much earlier 
than the shipbuilders’ agreement. By the convention which he 
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had had the honour to make with M. de Lesseps in 1876, the com- 
pany engaged to spend 1 million frs. a-year, for thirty years, 
beyond the ordinary expenditure on maintenance in improving the 
canal. As time went on the trade of the canal remained nearly 
stationary up to 1880, in which year tonnage began to increase by 
leaps and bounds, and as early as 1882 the company was so 
impressed with the necessity of providing a larger waterway, that 
of their own accord they decided to spend what remained of the 
30 million frs. immediately on works improving the waterway, 
instead of spreading it over so many years, and that sum was 
actually expended between the beginning of 1883 and the beginning 
of 1887. The result has been to widen the canal through the 
Bitter Lakes from 72 feet to 131 feet at bottom. That increase 
had almost entirely removed the source of complaint with regard to 
the grounding of vessels, which generally took place at that point. 
The shipowners’ agreement at the end of 1883 led to the appoint- 
ment of an International Commission of Engineers, which recom- 
mended a series of improvements of a very comprehensive character, 
that were now on the point of being carried out. Their principal 
recommendations were that the canal should be eventually deepened 
by a metre, and that the width of bottom, which was now 72 feet, 
should be extended to from 213 feet to 278 feet. The company, 
taking into consideration its financial position, adopted the recom- 
mendations of the commission for the first phase of the works .to 
be carried out at once; according to which 15 metres, or 49 feet, is 
to be added to the width throughout the whole length of the canal 
in five years, giving at the same time an increased depth of 
20 inches, namely, from 26 feet 3 inches to 27 feet 10 inches. The 
effect of this will be that whenever two vessels are approaching 
one another, one will draw on one side, allowing the other to pass 
at any point of the canal, instead of one having to lie in a siding for 
two or three hours. This first phase of the improvement will cost 
about 4 million £. The remaining increase of width to 213 feet 
in some places, 246 feet in others, and 278 feet in the bends, would 
only be carried out as the tonnage showed signs of increase. It 
has always been considered that by the time the annual tonnage 
should reach 10 million tons, vessels should be able to pass right 
through without a check, passing each other under steam. It 
might naturally be asked why works decided on in 1885 were only 
commenced in 1887, but the conditions under which the loan had 
to be raised and the incidence of its interest adjusted, depended on 
the assent of the Heyptian Government, and until the end of last 
year that difficulty was not overcome. Only at the beginning of 
the present year did the company feel themselves free to com- 
mence fresh works. The actual position now was that additional 
dredging plant to the amount of 1: million sterling had been 
ordered in France and England; contracts for the dry cutting for 
the widening had been made; men were now on the work, and 
it was hoped that next year the new dredgers would set to 
work in earnest, so that in two years the increased depth 
would be given. The importance of increasing the depth would 
appear from the fact that the number of vessels drawing 23 feet of 
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water had increased from 0°13 per cent. to 21°74 per cent. in 1886. 
He had found on the part of the Egyptian Government a very 
deep-rooted opinion that the Suez Canal had injured Kgypt from a 
national point of view. No doubt the large indemnities which the 
Egyptian Government had to pay the Suez Canal Company might 
lead to that impression, but the real injury arose from the improvi- 
dent sacrifice of the royalties, which amounted to 15 per cent. on 
the net receipts of the company. Those profits were abandoned in 
1880 for the whole term of the concession to a French syndicate 
to cover a debt of 700,000/. During the last seven years that 
syndicate has encashed 1,212,025/., and supposing the receipts of 
the canal never increased beyond those of the last five or six years, 
the company would pay to the'syndicate 14 million & sterling up 
to 1968 for that trifling debt of 700,000/. Probably the payment 
will be three times that amount. He thought the Hgyptian 
Government had no right to complain when they had made such a 
sacrifice. At the time they did it they had already received 
83,6181. in five bad years, so that they must have known they 
had got a very valuable property. 


Mr. R. Price-Wintiams, C.H., said that he had repeatedly 
passed through the canal, and had taken great interest in the 
progress that had recently been made in repairing and widening 
the canal at the curved portions. He was glad to hear from 
Sir John Stokes that the great work of widening the canal 
throughout had commenced, but when he passed through a month 
ago such work as was then being carried out was done in certainly 
the most primitive way, a large number of Arabs being employed 
in carrying away the excavations upon their heads and in such a 
way as would take years to complete the work. One thing was 
certain, that unless the canal was widened very soon, the limit of 
saturation of the traffic would be speedily reached. He quite 
believed from the figures that had been given in the paper, that 
there were all the elements of continued success in the undertaking 
if it was widened to three times the present width. He wished to 
ask Sir John Stokes what would be the increased speed when the 
canal was widened to the full extent contemplated. He had been 
pleased to find that during the year which had elapsed since he 
last visited the canal the work of maintaining the banks had made 
great progress, very considerable portions having been faced with 
stone during that time. With regard to the historical part of the 
paper, some discrepancy appeared in the author's statement. It 
referred to the concession as having been made to M. de Lesseps 
in 1854, whereas in a paper read before the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in 1850, the followimg passage occurred in a footnote: 
“Since this paper was written the project for making a ship canal 
from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea has been revived by 
M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, to whom the Pacha of Egypt has 
granted a concession of the undertaking, besides subscribing for a 
considerable portion of the required capital. At the instance of 
M. de Lesseps, an International Commission of Civil Engineers 
was appointed to examine and report upon the plans; and under 
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their direction an exact survey was made of the country, and the 
levels between the two seas were carefully taken. The result of 
these investigations has been to confirm the statement of Mr. Robert 
Stephenson, that the mean height cf both seas is virtually identical, 
and also the opinion expressed by General Chesney as to the 
engineering difficulties to be overcome.” The report of the com- 
mission concluded as follows: ‘It is not our province to judge 
what motives may have retarded the execution of a work of this 
character ; but we believe we are only echoing the universal opinion 
in saying that all delay is to be deplored when once a well con- 
sidered opinion on the subject has been formed. Our object has 
been to enlighten, as far as in us lay, the Governments of the 
world; and with all confidence we submit to them the final results 
of our inquiry. May our labours hasten the moment when all 
impediments other than those existing in the actual nature of 
things shall be removed, and when the artificial Bosphorus at 
Suez may be thrown open to the navies of all nations.” Having 
regard to the opposition which this undertaking had received from 
Mr. Robert Stephenson, he was glad to find amongst the members 
of that commission the names of Mr. J. R. McClean, Mr. Charles 
Manby, and Mr. J. M. Rendel, two of them past presidents of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. He thought it only right for the 
credit of the profession to which he belonged, that it should be 
known that the leading members of this profession were so far 
back as 1850 fully alive to the importance of the great work which 
had been so admirably carried out by the great French engineer. 


The CHAIRMAN said that before he left Mauritius, which was in 
May, 1854, a friend of M.de Lesseps who arrived in the island 
gave him a coloured lithograph of a birdseye view of the Suez 
Canal as then contemplated by M. de Lesseps, so that it was 
evident that the plans had been then formed. 


Mr. Joun Gtover thought that the story of the canal was 
almost a romance. The great growth of trade between Hurope 
and the eastern parts of the world was the result of several 
circumstances, of which the Suez Canal was one of the chief. 
While contributing a great impetus to some trades, it had had 
very important effects in other directions on Enghsh trade. He 
was not at all inclined to think that the effects of the opening of 
the canal were exhausted, especially if the dues were further 
reduced. Still, many old fashioned methods of money making in 
the eastern trades had disappeared. Of course many new methods 
had arisen. The canal had played a great part in the fall in 
prices. He had always felt that the importance of the canal to 
England was very much exaggerated, and he was almost inclined 
to think that Lord Palmerston’s original objections were right, and 
that it would have suited England better if there had been no 
canal. Hnglishmen, however, were the chief users of the canal, 
and as far as he knew neither our Goyernment nor our shipowners 
had ever asked for any use of the canal, the benefit of which was 
not to be open to all nations. -In time of war its use to us would 
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be doubtful; it would not only be the canal that they would want 
neutralised, but the whole of the Mediterranean ; so that no scheme 
of neutralisation of the canal merely would make Mediterranean 
transit safe to our vessels if we were at war with a first class 
European State. The Cape route being the safer, would be the 
likeliest one to be used in time of war. The paper had made it 
quite clear that so far as finances were concerned the canal was 
now on a most solid and substantial basis. Sir John Stokes 
thought that the recent improvements were the result of financial 
arrangements put into operation in 1876. However that might be, 
he was happy to be able to state that since the controversy which 
took place between the English shipowners and the canal com- 
pany, and the reduction of the tolls and other charges then 
settled, everything had improved. Transit was decidedly quicker, 
and complaints had become as rare as they were previously com- 
mon, as might be expected when there were ten English directors 
on the board. Throughout the discussion of some very delicate 
questions on this matter, the English Government had played a 
most fair and honourable part. There had been only a proper 
anxiety to get the best terms they could for all Huropean com- 
merce with the East, but at the same time not to deprive the 
shareholders who ran the risk of making the canal of any reason- 
able profit to which they were fairly entitled by its success. In 
the last negotiation the Messrs. de Lesseps had shown themselves 
most astute and able negotiators. When it was proved that some 
changes were necessary to meet the facts, they took a reasonable 
view of the position, and the matter was settled. With regard to 
the alleged profit derived by England from the purchase of the 
canal shares, it-is too soon yet to speak. It was not credible 
that without that purchase Hnglish interests in Egypt would have 
developed as they have done, or that we should have had two wars 
in Egypt since. The loss of life also could not be left out of the 
question. It was deeply to be regretted that the Heyptian 
Government had lost so much of their interest in the canal 
owing to their financial difficulties. 


S Jonn Stokes said he had been challenged to answer 
Mr. Price-Williams on one or two points. Certainly the speed 
was now very slow, because of the necessity not to wash down 
the banks; but as the width was increased the wave of displace- 
ment would become smaller, and a greater speed would be allowed : 
7 or 8 knots an hour would doubtless he permitted when the full 
width was attained. The time of transit would then be reduced 
to twelve or thirteen hours. Those vessels that had the electric 
light could now pass through in sixteen hours. The question of 
the date of the concession was a very interesting one. The first 
was in November, 1854. Under that the Council of International 
Engineers was appointed, and reported in 1855. The second con- 
cession was dated 5th January, 1856, and that was the one under 
which the canal had really been carried out. The sketch that the 
Chairman saw in 1853 or 1854 was easily explained. M. de Lesseps 
conceived the idea in 1840 when he was consul-general in Egypt, 
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and no doubt made a general sketch of his idea; but it was not till 
1853 or 1854 that Said Pasha, on ascending the throne, summoned 
M. de Lesseps to come and see him; he joined the Pasha in his 
expedition to Khartoum in 1854. It was during that journey 
that he obtained the first permission to carry out the work. The 
dates in the paper were quite accurate. 


Mr. Price-Wittrams said the signatures of the engineers 
appeared in the paper read in 1850. 


Sir Joun Stokes said that in his opinion Lord Palmerston’s 
opposition was a most providential thing for the company. It 
was to the original concessions, which gave the company a large 
territory, that Lord Palmerston took exception. That territory 
was resumed by the Egyptian Government on payment of an 
indemnity, and they now had only the land through which the 
canal passed. If M. de Lesseps had been able to make it in 
1857-62, it would have been a great financial failure, because the 
ships of those days could not have used it. It was the invention 
of the compound engine which made the canal a success. 


The Crarrman said it was Lord Palmerston’s opposition which 
led the French to support it as they did. 


Sir Joun Sroxus said the English Government had never asked 
for any favour to be shown to the English flag, because the con- 
cession said that no flag should have preference over any other. 
As regarded the observation that the canal was an injury to 
English trade, he could only say that that trade could pass round 
the Cape if it wished, but English merchants saw that it was 
better to turn over their money three or four times a year by 
going through the canal, than to go round the Cape and only turn 
it over once or twice; but in case of war with a great country like 
France, no one would ever think of sending merchant steamers 
through the Mediterranean to the canal; they must go by the 
Cape. The whole of the French fleet would have to be destroyed 
before the canal route could be used. He could bear witness to 
the extreme desire of the English Government not to press 
unfairly on the canal company. They had never interfered with 
the enterprise In any way except to keep the company to their 
legal bond. 


The Cuarrman regretted that M. Charles de Lesseps had not been 
present to hear the testimony that had been borne to his honoured 
father, the founder of the canal. He himself could not add to 
the information that had already been given, and would therefore 
simply propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Rabino, who had previously 
given them a valuable paper on the finances of Egypt. He was 
sure the meeting would also join in a vote of thanks to Sir John 
Stokes for the interesting supplement that he had given to the 
paper. 

The votes of thanks were agreed to, and the proceedings ter- 
minated. 
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I.—The Tables of Mortality and Survivorship. By Hite Levasseur. 
(Translated from the Journal de la Société de Statistique de 
Paris, March, 1887.) 


In the struggle for existence no generation ever returns to its 


starting point; all move constantly forward for a period, some- 


times less than, but rarely exceeding a century, their progress 
being marked by the deaths which occur on the way, until the last 
of the survivors is swept off. 

To keep a record of the successive losses that reduce to exhaus- 
tion a generation in the course of its existence, 1s to draw up a 
table of mortality which, to employ the term introduced by 
Guillard, becomes a table of survivorship, since a register is kept 
of the number of survivors at each period of life instead of the 
number of deaths which occur. A table of survivorship is closely 
connected with the death-rate and with the tables of the popula- 
tion classified according to age, but the three are however distinct. 

A table of survivorship is the history of an ideal generation, no 
matter what system is employed in drawing up this table, taken as 
a type of the vitality of a group of persons; the death-rate is the 
tribute that each group of ages of a given population pays to 
death, either during a given year, annually, or the average for a 
certain period ; the table by ages is the reflection at a given instant 
of a population comprising a hundred generations exposed to 
various risks of mortality, and having almost invariably been 
subject to modifications effected by emigration and immigration. 

The table of survivorship proceeds, however, on much the same 
lines as the mortality tables, being in fact deduced from them. 
From a generation composed in a certain manner the operator cuts 
off successively year by year the contingent claimed by death, 
noting at each deduction the numbers taken and the proportion 
remaining until the whole are extinguished. Tables of survivor- 
ship are of manifold uses; not only do they furnish data most 
useful to demography, but they are the necessary instruments for 
effecting certain contracts—life assurance, for example. It was 
rather with a view to their practical utility than for their scientific 
interest that they were first drawn up. 

Without entering into any details of their construction, we will 
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proceed to point out the principal systems on which these tables 
have been prepared. The one to which the name of Halley’s 
method has been applied is an indirect method which is applicable 
when only one of the two essential elements is obtainable, namely, 
the death by ages. The operator commences with the assumption 
that all the deaths are supplied by the same generation, that is to 
say, by persons born during the same year, and with the aggregate 
he builds up a fictitious population; he adds together all those 
dying at the age of 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., and deducts from this assumed 
population the deaths of the first year; then from the number of 
survivors the deaths of the second year, and so on to the end. 
Proceeding on this principle, he makes a calculation analogous to 
that of the death-rate, but this calculation only leads to a complete 
result by means of frequent interpolations, when, for example, he 
deals with too restricted a number of elements, or when he is only 
acquainted with the ages at which deaths occur by periods or in 
some vague manner and not ata precise date. Another cause of 
imperfection or incompleteness is that the calculation is made on 
the hypothesis, very rarely justified, it may be observed, of a 
stationary population, of which the birth-rates and death-rates 
would be invariable, and which would be affected neither by 
emigration nor immigration. For example, acting on the supposi- 
tion that there are thirty deaths at 80 years of age and thirty at 
2 years, these deaths would be furnished if a population is in 
progress by a number of births less for the old people of 80 than 
for the children of 2. They are, however, attributed to the same 
population: thus the mortality at an advanced age is exaggerated 
and infant mortality depreciated. Besides this, Halley’s method 
does not take into account, as we have shown above, either emigra- 
tion or immigration, both of which exercise a considerable influence 
in modifying the vitality of groups of age. 

The second method, frequently designated Deparcieux’s method, 
is a direct one, and consists of following a particular and homo- 
geneous group of persons from their birth up to their final extinction, 
thus imparting to the said group its proper vitality. It proceeds, 
moreover, very much on the same lines as the system to which we 
have referred above; a list of the deaths by ages is first drawn up, 
and from the remainder are successively deducted the deaths at 
each age, thus establishing by the difference the series of survivors. 
This is the method chiefly in vogue for the construction of tables 
of survivorship, and consequently the one employed by assurance 
companies. 

The third is the demographic method. This does not deal with 
any selected class, but is applied either to the total population of a 
town, district, or state, or to the total population classified according 
to sexes or profession. It supplies the knowledge of the vitality 
of an actual group of persons, and it is for this reason that it is 
preferred by those interested in the science of demegraphy. 
Quetelet, when engaged in drawing up the Belgian tables of sur- 
vivorship, wrote as follows in the Bulletin de la Commission de 
Statistique Belge :—“ The tables of mortality as they are generally 
drawn up mix together widely different elements, and exhibit at 
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the same time the effects of the actual mortality and of the 
mortality of a past age, without taking into account the fluctua- 
tions that the population has been subject to. I consider as the 
actual mortality the probability of persons at each age living 
another year. The value would evidently be calculated with 
greater exactitude if it could be directly deduced from the results 
of the census and of the death registers.” 

The demographic metbod also assumes a precise knowledge of 
the population by age and of the deaths by ages of the same 
population ; it obtains the former from the census returns, and the 
latter from the civil registers. For each year of age, or better still, 
to compensate for any errors that may have crept into the census 
returns and into the registers of deaths, for each period of ages, 
the operator compares the number of persons having the given age 
and the number of deaths at the same age; he ascertains the 
relation of these two numbers, that is to say, the death-rate ; then 
starting with a round number of living births, say 100,000, he 
obtains a table of survivorship which he continues until the period 
when the 100,000 find themselves reduced to o. 

During the last forty years. considerable attention has been 
devoted to this method, which has only been capable of applica- 
tion since the establishment of census enumerations, and many: 
improvements have been introduced into it by mathematicians 
and statisticians such as Fourier, Moser, Demonferrand, Quetelet, 
Bertillon, Hermann, Farr, Wittstein, Becker, Knapp, Lund, 
KGrési, Van Pesch, and others. Much valuable information on 
the subject of the systems employed in preparing tables of sur- 
vivorship may be found in an article by Dr. Bertillon, entitled 
Des diverses Maniéres de mesurer la vie humaine, which appeared in 
the Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris for March, 1886; 
in Dr. Knapp’s work, Ueber die Hrmittlung der Sterblichkewt aus 
den Aufzeichnungen der Bevolkerung Statistik, published in 1868; 
aud in the seventh chapter of the T'raité theorique et pratique de 
Statistique, by Maurice Block. 

The question of longevity commenced at a very early age to 
attract the attention of mathematicians. The Romans prepared 
for their use tables of survivorship; and in Italy, dating from the 
fifteenth century, bankers assured to young girls a dowry payable 
at the age of twenty, and equal to ten times the amount vested in 
their hands at their births, which sums remained the property of 
the bankers in cases where the girls died before attaining this age. 
In England, a merchant of London, named John Graunt profited 
by the bills of mortality of the city of London, which were first 
published in 1572, to draw up about the year 1662 a table that, 
owing to the defective nature of the data at his disposal, amounted 
to little more than a rough draft. Graunt’s work was entitled 
Natural and Political Observations upon the Bills of Mortality. 
Although the lists of deaths in London did not show very clearly 
the ages at which they occurred, Graunt found that the rate of 
mortality was excessively high. For instance, out of 100 births 
the figures are as follows: 64 survivors at’ the age of 6 years, 
25 at the age of 26, and 6 only at 56 years of age. » 
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About the same time that Graunt’s work was published, Pascal 
and Fermat laid down certain rules for the calculation of the 
probabilities of human life; and thirty years later the astronomer 
Halley took up the study of the problem at the request of the 
Government. He had at his disposal data superior in every way 
to those in the possession of his predecessors; they were derived 
from the lists drawn up by Caspar Neumann, showing the births 
and deaths in the city of Breslau during the quinquennial period 
1687-91. He also derived considerable assistance from the death 
registers of the parish of Christchurch, and he drew up a table 
which bears his name, and which may be considered as the very 
fons et origo of all those that have been subsequently offered, 
while, in his character as savant, he carried his observations far 
beyond the practical end which had been proposed to him, and 
discovered in his work a means of affording a “clearer and truer 
conception of the state and condition of the human race.” After 
the publication of Halley’s work a large number of tontines were 
established, and for many years there was a wild speculation in 
this description of assurance in London. Daniel Defoe wrote a 
pamphlet on the subject in 1696. It was only after this mania 
had subsided in 1706 that the first English assurance company of 
any importance, the Amicable Life Association, was founded. In 
1742 Simpson took up Halley’s studies, and published a more 
practical theory of annuities and tontines; but in spite of these 
the Equitable Company, established in 1762 on the basis of the 
tables of survivorship, seriously compromised its credit by wild 
tontine speculations; and it was in great measure owing to these 
events that Price published in 1769 his observations on tontines 
and his “ Northampton Table.” 

Jean de Witt, in 1671, and Kerseboom, in 1742, followed in 
Halley’s footsteps, but they made less use of the death registers 
than of the lists of annuitants and of lfe assurance records. 
After them came Deparcieux, whose data were supplied by the 
death registers of the shareholders in the tontines established by 
Louis XIV during the German wars of 1689-96. Deparcieux had 
at his disposal 9,320 observations arising from the two tontines of 
1689 and 1696, and various observations arising from the tontines 
of 1734. He was however only in possession of groups of ages 
of quinquennial periods, and not of the precise ages which neces- 
sitated his proceeding by interpolations and by adjustment. He 
assumes the number 1,000 as the radix at the age of 3, and drew 
up his table which he published in his Hssai sur les probabilités de 
la vie humaine, and which has since been known as Deparcieux’s 
table. It is distinct from a double table of survivorship which he 
drew up from data supplied by the death registers of monasteries 
and convents, and in which he has shown that nuns live to a 
greater age than monks—which is in accordance with recent 
observations—and that the latter were at first better chosen lives 
than the tontine shareholders, but that after 45 or 50 years of age 
the peculiar disadvantages of their situation began to operate 
sensibly upon their vitality, and impaired it considerably towards 
the close of life. 
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After Deparcieux came Wargentin, who had at his disposal in 
Sweden the two elements of a census enumeration (the first census 
of Sweden was taken in 1749) and the registers of births and’ 
deaths, and was thus enabled to produce in 1766 the first table 
constructed according to the demographic method. It appears 
that it was even at Wargentin’s suggestion that an annual return 
of deaths according to age and a triennial return of survivorship, 
by ages were prepared. Wargentin derived considerable assistance: 
from the parish registers and the three census enumerations of 
1757, 1760, and 1763, and his work was published in the Memoirs, 
of the Academy of Science of Sweden. 

In France Dupré de St. Maur, taking as his basis of observa- 
tion the death registers of three parishes in Paris, and twelve 
parishes in the suburbs of that city prior to the year 1749, drew 
up a table which was published in 1769 in Buffon’s work upon 
man, and which appeared later, after revision by Saint Cyran, in 
the Probabilités de la vie hwmaine. Dupré de St. Maur takes 
23,394 persons living at 0 years as the starting point, and con- 
tinues until the age of 100 years is reached, with 7 survivors 
only left, 5 of whom died during the course of that year. Again, 
Duvillard, the foundation of whose observations appear to have 
been the 101,542 deaths recorded by him in various districts in 
France previous to the Revolution, drew up a table which he 
published in 1806 in the Tableau de Pinjluence de lw petite vérole, . 
without clearly indicating the manner in which he. arrived at his 
conclusions. 

These facts notwithstanding, the demographic method could 
not be said at this period to be in use, the materials supplied by 
the census being much too meagre and unsatisfactory to tempt 
statisticians. After Laplace, the savant Fourier, in a memo- 
randum which only attained notoriety after his death, and Moser, 
in his work on the laws of the duration of human life, going back 
to the principle adopted by Wargentin, laid down certain fixed 
mathematical rules for the construction of these tables. These 
were revised by Quetelet, and applied by him when drawing up 
the table of survivorship of the Belgian population according to 
the returns of the civil condition from 1841 to 1850, and to the 
census of 1846. Baumhauer, in the same way, prepared a table 
for the Netherlands by the aid of the death registers of 1840-51 
and of the census of 1849. Dr. Farr in England constructed 
several tables, based upon the census returns of 1841 and 1851, 
and on the deaths of 1838-54; and these enjoyed a considerable 
reputation, being looked upon as models of their kind. Before 
Dr. Farr, John Finlaison, actuary of the English national debt, 
assisted by the registers of tontines and life annuitants in England, 
drew up and published in the year 1829 certain tables remarkable 
for their extremely low death-rate, and which have been in 
constant use up to the present time. Finlaison’s tables were 
established from observations relative to 18,798 shareholders in 
tontines and to 6,679 deaths. 

In France, after Demonferrand, who published his table in 
1838, constructed on the basis of the dates of births and deaths of 
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5:952,352 men, and 5,840,937 women, during the period 1817-32, 
the results of the French census of 1821-31, and 1836, and the 
conscription lists of 1815-31, Dr. Bertillon, who took the average 
of the three censuses of 1851, 1856, and 161, as establishing the 
population according to ages, drew up the best table of the 
survivorship of the French population that has been produced, and 
the three tables drawn up by the French Statistique Générale for 
the periods 1861-65 and 1877-81, although representing a much 
smaller amount of labour, are still of considerable interest for 
purposes of comparison. Dr. Bertillon’s first tables, those relating 
to the period 1840-59, were published in the Compte Rendu du 
Congrés Médical de Bordeawa, and in the Paris Statistical Society’s 
Journal for March, 1886. The second tables, those relating to the 
period 1856-65, appeared in the Bulletin de la Commission Centrale 
de Belgique, vol. xii, and afterwards in the Tables de Mortalité et 
lewr Développement. 

In Germany, Dr. Hermann and Dr. Becker (1834-70), in 
Sweden, Dr. Berg (1861-70), and in Norway Dr. Kiaer (1856-65) 
and others have laboured to the same end, each one however intro- 
ducing some change or modification into the system employed, and. 
their efforts have succeeded in adding to the value and usefulness 
of statistics by furnishing tables by means of which it is possible 
to compare the vitality of a large number of European States. 

We now propose to devote some consideration to the study of 
the tables of survivorship, particularly from the point of view of 
French demography, and consequently to obtain some idea of the 
duration of human life at different ages, and of the difference 
effected by time or the condition of the persons themselves upon 
this duration. With this object in view we cannot do better than 
compare four tables, which, although composed of widely differing 
elements, represent in some degree the French vitality at four 
different periods. These tables are Dupré de St. Maur’s, Duvillard’s, 
Demonferrand’s, and Bertillon’s, the latter being compared with 
the estimates made by the Statistique Générale, which relate to two 
of the most recent periods :— 
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Tables of Survivorship of the French Population. 
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raf ae Duvillard | Demonferrand | Bertillon France. 
Ages. (before 1750). (before 1789). (1817-32). (1856-65). aes oe 
Both Sexes. | Both Sexes. Both Sexes. | Both Sexes. |Both Sexes.} Males. |Females. 

De ace 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 

5 yrs. 540 583 7097 710 694 716 | 744. 
BAY 4s 484 551 668 681 668 693 | 719 
tomes |, 472 529 647 664 651 680 | 703 
e's; 449 502 624. 642 628 660 | 680 
25 ,, 419 | ATL 587 611 599 631 | 657 
Be. 55 388 438 560 584 574 602 | 626 
BOI 5, 355 404 536 559 548 574 | 596 
40; 21a. 369 510 533 534 543 | 567- 
AS y, 279 334 482 504 496 512 | 539, 
BO, 242 297 449 4:73 467 A776 | 507: 
ao)”; Zi2 257 410 436 429 433 | 470 
GO) .,, 168 213 365 389 385 383 | 425 
65 ,, 135 166 300 326 223 320 | 362. 
Oe 59. go 118 2.29 249 250 245 | 291 
ko? 55 62 72 148 165 168 161 | 199 
BO, 23 35 76 89 88 86 tig 
So. 5, Io 12 28 37 30 32 45 
BO 55 3 4 8 11 6 10 14 
BE ny es Ds 1 a —~ — — — 








It should be observed that the first three tables having been 
constructed from materials: furnished by the registers of deaths 
alone, and without the assistance of the census returns, show 
results only partially comparable with the four last tables, which 
have been prepared according to the demographic method. The 
progress made however is incontestable, and is in harmony with 
the conclusions we are enabled to draw from observations of the 
data of a past age. Is it however as great as that shown by a 
comparison of the tables of Dupré de St. Maur and Bertillon? 
for we find that not only at the tenth year of life we are able to 
preserve 21 children out of a 100 more than we did formerly, 
but that during the period characterised by the lowest mortality, 
namely, from 10 to 50 years of age, half of the survivors pre- 
viously died off, while at the present day they are only reduced 
to the extent of a third, and further that after the expiration of 
half a century the generation was originally reduced to a quarter 
of the births, namely, 242 instead of 476 as at present; and can it 
be possible that there are four times as many octogenarians at the 
present day as there were during the period over which Dupré de 
St. Maur’s observations were extended? Hverything appears to 
point to the probability of a miscalculation. The restricted number 
of elements at the disposal of the eighteenth century academicians, 
the districts of Paris and the suburbs which supplied them with 
their materials, and the hygienic conditions which were certainly not 
the most favourable in the country, in themselves furnish a reason 
for doubt, and this is confirmed when we compare Dupré de St. 
Maur’s table, calculated on the basis of the deaths occurring prior 
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to 1750, with the tables prepared before 1784 relating to foreign 
countries, and dealing also with data derived from observations 
extending over a certain district, region, or State. 

Halley, although he dealt with materials furnished by a German 
town in the seventeenth century; Sussmilch, who worked in the 
eighteenth century, and whose table was revised by Baumann in 
1775, that is to say a very ‘short trme after Dupré de St. Maur; 
Wargentin, who discovered his materials in the census returns and 
in the parish registers‘of Sweden in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, all found a mortality much lower than that shown by 
Dupré de St. Maur, as the following statement will show :— 


Number of Survivors at each Age. 

















Sears Dupré de St. Maur. Halley, Sussmilch. Wargentin, 

Before 1750. 1687-91. Before 1775. 1757-63. 
Nascent eee 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
LN) Absa Baebes 484 661 B32 611 
yd Uae ARE 449 598 491 570 
OLN Bseaas Be dss 388 531 439 . 519 
BA) Th cskeres 314 445 374 459 
DO Milsscke ae 242, 346 300 385 

GU ese fons 168 24:2 210 293 
Ogee eee go 142 112 175 
SO he ttan. 23 AL 37 56 








It would therefore be better to confine our observations to the 
tables of Duvillard and Bertillon. The former relates to the 
period antecedent to 1789, and between the dates at which 
these two tables were constructed there was little more than 
a difference of sixty years, about two generations; but the changes 
that had taken place in France during this period in the social 
economy of the country, and in the development of wealth, suffi- 
ciently explain the difference in the results. It is chiefly in 
infancy that it is more particularly noticeable: according to 
Duvillard the number of deaths at 5 years amounted to 42 per 100 
births, while Bertillon gives it as 29 per 100. The number of 
infantile deaths has not therefore decreased in France solely 
because there is a diminution in the birth-rate, but rather 
because infant mortality is in itself actually lower. The differ- 
ence appears again at later periods of life, for example, in 
Duvillard’s table, taking the periods comprised between the ages 
of 15 and 65, which may be considered as the active period of 
life, the loss is represented by a proportion of 69 per cent., while 
Bertillon gives it as 51 percent.only. Finally, from 65 to 80 years 
of age the loss according to Duvillard is 81 per cent. as compared 
with 88 per cent. shown by Bertillon. Death must undoubtedly 
end by seizing its prey, but it is as well to defer the evil day as 
long as possible, and it is therefore satisfactory to find the highest 
mortality at the most advanced ages. 

Coming next to the question of the relative longevity of the 
selected classes In France, we find that Deparcieux was the first 
to draw up a table of survivorship in that country, which he 
constructed from observations of the nominees of tontines and 
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consequently select lives. 'This term is used to describe a parti- 
cular group of individuals, such for example as annuitants or 
persons who have assured their lives, and a distinction must 
necessarily be drawn between these and unselected lives, that is 
to say persons taken indiscriminately from the mass of the 
population. In Deparcieux’s table the mortality is less rapid 
and lower at all ages of life than in Dnuvillard’s. In all ages 
annuitants, by reason of their security against exposure to poverty, 
have been placed at a considerable advantage over the generality 
of men as regards the risks of mortality. “A given number of 
annuitants,” said Deparcieux, ‘“‘as a general rule will live much 
longer than the same number of persons taken indiscriminately 
from the community at large.” The same may with equal truth 
be said of persons who have assured their lives. They have been 
prudent, and have provided for the future of those who are depen- 
dent upon them. It must however be admitted that persons assured 
in life offices are distinguished by a higher mortality than 
annuitants, one reason being that the latter are more disposed 
to invest their savings in a life income when they anticipate a 
long life to enjoy it, while the former ave in many cases prompted 
to insure when they feel that their hold upon life is a somewhat 
insecure one. 

The following table will show the various laws of mortality in 
operation among select classes of people in France, in all cases, 
with the exception of the three French companies, 1,000, being 
assumed for the number of those completing their third year of 
life and also of those completing their fiftieth. 
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In Deparcieux’s table the loss is established at the rate of 
14 per cent. from 5 to 20 years, at 43 per cent. from 20 to 60 years, 
and at 74 per cent. from 60 to 80; while in Duvillard’s table at the 
same periods it is given at 1°4, 5°8, and 8°4 percent. At the age 
of 58 years Deparcieux shows a survival of more than half a genera- 
tion, while Duvillard maintains that those who survive the age 
of 3 are reduced by half before attaining their forty-ninth year of 
life. A comparison of Bertillon’s and Beauvisage’s table, and 
that based upon the experience of the three French companies 
exhibits the same results. According to the former 2°7 per cent. 
die off between the ages of 20 and 50, and 8*1 per cent. between 
50 and 80; the second shows a loss respectively of 2°4 and 7°8 per 
cent., while the third shows a loss of only 7 per cent. between the 
ages 50 and 80. An undue importance should not however be 
attached to a comparison of this nature, for the following reason, 
that the tables of select lives commencing only with the third year 
of life, do not take into account that period of early infancy 
which is characterised by a high rate of mortality even among 
the well-to-do classes. 7 

Having drawn a comparison between the tables based upon a 
population taken at hazard, and those prepared from observations 
of select lives, it may not be uninteresting to compare these latter 
among themselves. For example, Deparcieux’s table, the data for 
which were supplied by observations made at the commencement of 
the eighteenth century, and Beauvisage’s, which was drawn up at 
the end of the same century and in the first half of the nineteenth, 
may be compared with the tables prepared on the basis of the 
experience of three principal French life companies, those 
relating to the civil pensioners of the State deceased between the 
years 1871 and 1877, and to the members of the Institute who died 
during the period comprised between the years 1795 and 1869. 

The two tables constructed by Deparcieux and by the three ~ 
French companies are regarded as models of their kind, and are 
accepted as authorities in France. The former is used to calculate 
the value of life annuities, and the latter is the one which expresses 
the most accurately the mortality of the annuitants, and most 
nearly resembles the table constructed from the experience of 
twenty Hnglish assurance companies which was drawn up under 
somewhat similar circumstances. Between the two there is an 
appreciable difference: in the latter the mortality is less pro- 
nounced at all ages, while in Kertanguy’s table, which certainly 
deals with a different class of people, it is lower during the first 
fifty years of life. 

Beauvisage’s table, Kertanguy’s and that of the three French 
companies, although exhibiting certain variations undoubtedly 
interesting from an actuarial point of view, are not of sufficient 
importance from a demographic point of view to warrant us in 
deducing any conclusions in favour of a prolongation of the 
average life. It may be observed that if the mortality as shown 
in Kertanguy’s table is much less rapid than that established by 
the three French companies, it may be accounted for by the fact 
that the former was drawn up from life assurance records, and the 
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latter from observations of those who invested in life annuities. 
As a rule those who purchase annuities generally make up their 
minds to do so at an advanced period of life—say from the ages of 
50 to 65—and their determination is probably influenced by the 
fact that finding themselves in a good state of health, and antici- 
pating many years of life still before them, they are desirous of 
investing their little capital as profitably as possible; if on the 
other hand they had any reason to fear that their health was 
seriously impaired, they would hesitate a long time before doing 
so. Life annuitants therefore, taking those between 60 and 795 
years of age, have a greater longevity than persons who have 
insured their Jives. The latter most frequently do so when 
still young, because the premiums are lower, and they have no 
reason to believe that their own are better than the majority 
of selected lives. Again, 1t sometimes happens that persons 
knowing themselves to be threatened by some disease, and 
being determined to insure their lives, occasionally succeed in 
doing so by deceiving the doctor appointed to examine them. 
This however is an exceptional case, the medical inspection being 
generally sufficient to insure the rejection of any dangerous life, 
and this is one of the principal reasons why persons who have 
insured really constitute chosen lives. 

The table relating to the civil pensioners of the State exhibits 
a mortality much higher than is to be found in the others, but the 
fact must not be lost sight of that the limit of age at which men 
were retired from the service being 55, and in some cases 60, those 
who retired before, and many who were pensioned at the expiration 
of their term of service were probably in feeble health; and it may 
be added that the sudden change from active life, and the difference 
effected in the material well being of the retired civil servant, are 
both conducive to a shortening of life. The opinion is rife among 
business men, and it has perhaps been confirmed by experience, 
and also by Kertanguy’s table, that after having looked forward for 
many years to the time when they could retire and live on the 
fruits of their industry, few live to enjoy their rest and ease for 
more than a very short period after their retirement. 

In Kertanguy’s table the annual mortality is about 14 per 1,000 
in the lives of 50 years of age, while in the case of retired civil 
servants it is at the rate of 66 per 1,000. Nevertheless, when the 
latter have passed the dangerous period, that is to say, starting 
from the age of 70, their resistance to death is not less successful 
than that of Deparcieux’s tontine nominees and Kertanguy’s 
assured lives, and their vitality like that of the annuitants becomes 
sensibly greater than that of the population generally. 

Widows in the receipt of pensions not being subject to the same 
causes of death as their husbands who have retired from active 
life, and in common with all women having a remarkable and 
decided advantage in favour of longevity, compare as regards 
mortality very favourably with all the tables given above, and the 
same may be said of the members of the Institute, who take the 
first rank. 

In comparing the death-rate of the select lives, even that shown 
in Kertanguy’s table where the mortality is nevertheless the 
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highest, with that of the French population generally it will be 
observed that the superiority of the chosen lives is very marked at 
all ages except at the extreme limit of life. 


Number of Deaths per Thousand at each Age. 









































Of the French Of Selected Classes. 
Ages. Population, Ages. 
1877-81. Deparcieux. Kertanguy. Civil Pensioners. ~ 
Years, Years. Years. Years. 
40 to 45.... II 40 10 2 33 
«50 ,, 5d... 17 50 17 14 66 
60 ,, 65... 33 60 28 35 48 
TE 76 70 61 51 61 
SU aod. c73 80 144 90 129 
DOLE eo Occ: 268 90 363 — 249 





Similar results have been found in Italy, as the subjoined state- 
ment will show:— 


Number of Deaths per Thousand at each Age. 





























Of the Of 
Ages. Italian Population, Civil Pensioners, 

1872-77. 1868-77. 
AO—A4D5...ccccecccoeeee 14 14 
5O—-55.58..2kts. cnt 23 22 
60—65B...........8ee 43 40 
TO—T7D.....sreceresdooe 96 76 
BOSD vecsecsacessees 180 154 
QO—QDB... .csscccceseeee 226 211 





Coming next to the question of French longevity as compared. 
with that of other countries, we have already observed that there 
has been a considerable diminution of mortality in foreign countries 
as well as in France. For a proof of this we may refer to the two 
Swedish tables, prepared respectively by Wargentin in 1766, and 
Dr. Berg in 1855-60, and to a comparison of the two tables 
published in the Netherlands, the one by Baumhauer, referring to 
the period 1840-51, and the other by Von Pesch, to the period 
1870-80. These four tables have all been drawn up according to 
the demographic method. 

















Netherlands. Sweden. 
Ages 

Baumhauer, Von Pesch, Wargentin, De Berg, 
1840-51. 1870-80. 1757-68. 1861-70. 

Dea pas ices ainass 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
LO Secs hues 644 654 611 737 
AO) Peaceanssevieeces 630 620 570 703 
DOE racieniaes. 568 566 519 656 
BO er rwtsthess aes 502 515 459 593 
DO AE 8i rn 3. Zeeks 434 494, 385 511 
DOV atest: 310 357 293 401 
DO erences 182 224 176 246 
BOP icsiker. cee 58 | 76 56 78 

BOT en 4 67 — on, 
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~The French population has a vitality differing very slightly from 
that of the English, the latter being greater up to the 45th year of 
life, and less from the 45th to the 75th; from the Belgian, which 
is however somewhat at a disadvantage at all ages, and from the 
Dutch and Swiss populations. In Prussia the mortality is slightly 
higher than in France, while in Bavaria it is very much more 
serious, although the demographic conditions of the latter country 
have very considerably improved since Dr. Hermann constructed 
his tables (1854-67) to which we refer below. As regards the 
Scandinavian. countries France is at a decided disadvantage as 
regards longevity. A reference to the following statement. will 
show a comparison of the tables of survivorship constructed on 
the demographic system which confirm the preceding observations 
on the respective mortality of various Huropean States :— 


Dene ET a aa. 



































France. England. Bavaria. Norway. Belgium. 
Ages. Bertillon’s Table, | Farr’s Table, | Hermann’s Table,| Kiaer’s Table, | Quetelet’s Table, 

856-65. 1848-54. 1834-67. 1856-65. 1841-50. 
Ora 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
210... 681 703 568 780 689 
20x. 642 663 536 742 635 
30.... 584 604: 485 691 573 
40... 533 539 431 635 511 
50.... 473 464 368 570 440 
60.... 389 370 280 486 345 
aS 249 238 159 849 216 
80.... 89 89 45 157 15 
90.... Il 11 7 26 9 





eee ae 


The very high rate of infant mortality in Bavaria is the 
principal cause of the Bavarian inferiority in the matter of vitality, 
for we find that during the first five years of life, 404 children out 
of every 1,000 died ; while the low infant mortality, on the contrary, 
which distinguishes the Scandinavian countries, accounts in great 
measure for the Norwegian superiority, the latter country exhi- 
biting at all ages a greater number of survivors than the other 
States. : 

Between the tables constructed upon picked and chosen lives 
the differences between one country and another are as a general 
rule much less marked than those found in a comparison of the 
tables constructed from the registers of deaths of the population 
generally. A reference to the subjoined statement will show a 
comparison of Deparcieux and Kertanguy’s tables, those based 
upon the joint experience of twenty different English life com- 
panies, the Gotha life table, which was constructed from observa- 
tions extending over fifty years (1829-78), and which deals with 
85,321 assurance cases and 22,017 deaths, and Homan’s table for 
the United States, constructed from the experience of the Mutual 
Assurance Company of New York, and which was published in 
1868. 
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yee Deparcieux’s Kertanguy’s Life Compunies? Homan’s Table | Gotha Table 
inl e Table (1746). | Table (1874). Experience (1868). (1880). 
(1869). 

10 years.... 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
POSS, teak 924 954 955 926 952 
Ogio ande, 832 893 8yg0 854 883 
A) ses tat 9769 824: 813 781 792 
DOL yu teres 667 729 418 698 689 
aid lite nr adege 527 598 585 579 548 
40 AEUESS, 332 362 380 385 368 
Sir, kere 133 110 141 145 125 
8 hy ae eae —— — 16 84 2 





Taking next into consideration the relative vitality of the two 
sexes, we find that the tables of survivorship prove very clearly 
that in nearly every case, and in almost every country, there is at 
all periods of life a remarkable and decided advantage in favour 
of the woman. We say in nearly every case, as the table constructed 
from the experience of seventeen English life companies shows that 
from the 20th to the 50th year of life the death-rate is higher for 
women than men, while from the latter period women again 
commence to resume their advantage. We have already called 
attention to the superiority of women over men in the matter of 
longevity, and fresh confirmation of this is shown by the subjoined 
tables, which show for various countries the number of survivors 
of each sex at each decennial period of life. 





France. Norway. Bavaria. Prussia. Town of Berlin, 
Bertillon Kiaer Hermann Beckes Bock 
Ages. (1856-65). (1856-65). (1834-67). my (1876-78). 









































| Men. | Women.J Men. | Women.| Men. | Women.{ Men. | Women.! Men. | Women. 
al eee 500 | 500 500 500 500 500 500 500 500 500 
10 yrs.| 314 | 347 | 386 | 394 | 271 297 1 313 326 | 254 | 274 
20°55. 1 310 7° 326 367 375 Pu 281 298 310 233 263 
30 ,y | 287 | 297 [| 339 | 852 | 229 | 256 | 2974 | 288 | 224 19245 
40 ,, | 264 | 269 | 311 | 824 | 20% | 226 | 248 | 258 | 197 | 220 
50, 1-233) |: 240, [298 | 292° 01.196) | 1920213 | 225.) siso OS 
60 5 1190) | 199. | aga et 253° Vase 146 sl 16g 4 178) toe ic eke 
POsg il T2O Trl oOunl tlos alt OO 78 81 97 | 109 64 | 109 
80 ,, 42) 47 70 87 22 23 29 32 20 42 
90. ,, 4 tf 10 16 3 4 3 3 I 4, 








The results as shown above would be somewhat different if 
account were taken of the excess of male births, as Dr. Farr has 
done in his tables. Thus in these tables which give as their starting 
point 512 men and 488 women, making a total of 1,000 persons, we 
find up to the fiftieth year of life a numerical superiority in favour 
of the male sex (1,233 men and 231 women), but from the fifty- 
third of life the female sex had the advantage (220 against 219). 

By the aid of tables of survivorship we are enabled to calculate 
the chances of life at each age, and among other results we can 
estimate the probable life and the mean life. By probable life must 
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be understood the term at the expiration of which the numbers 
attaining to that age will be reduced to one-half, and to which it is 
therefore equally probable that a person living at the former age 
will or will not attain. If, for example, we desire to know the 
probable life of a person of 25 years of age, according to Bertillon’s 
table we first note the number of survivors at that age, that 
is, 611. It is then only necessary to discover when this number is 
reduced to 305, which is between the ages of 66 and 67, to enable 
us to say that the probable life at 25 years of age is about 41 years. 
In this same table it will be seen that out of 1,000 births there are 
only 504 survivors at 45 years of age and 498 at 46; there is there- 
fore for each of the 1,000 persons appearing at the commencement 
of this table an equal chance of being alive or dead before this 
46 years is reached, and that is why the probable life at birth 
according to this table is given as 45 years 8 months. The same 
table gives 739 survivors at 3 years of age, and 253 at 69; so that 
a child has at birth three chances of living against one of dying 
before attaining the third year of life, and one chance of living to 
three of dying before the age of 69. 

The mean life, to which the English apply the expressive term, 
expectation of life, is according to M. Dormoy’s definition, the time 
that all persons of a given age would live if the sum of the years 
remaining to them were equally divided amongst them; it is then 
the number of years of life still remaining, on the average, to a 
person of a given age, or the number of years lived, on the average, 
by those who are dead. The mean life therefore really represents the 
vitality properly so called. It is obtained by adding together the 
years lived by all the persons over whom the observations are 
extended, and by dividing the sum of these by the number of these 
individuals, the quotient representing the expectation of life. 

The mean life and the probable life are two measures for 
estimating the vitality of a population which are sometimes 
capable of producing widely different results. For the sake of 
example let us suppose that out of 1,000 persons born half die 
before attaining their first year, and the other half prolong their 
existence until the seventieth year without experiencing any loss 
in the interval, the probable life in this case would be one year, 
and a mean life of thirty-five years and a half. 

Dr. Bertillon obtaining his materials from the condition and the 
movement of the population from 1840 to 1849, calculated the 
duration of life in France during that period according to various 
formulas. He very justly observes that many of the methods 
employed by him are defective, and that in every case the results 
differ so widely as to render abortive any attempt to compare the 
mean life obtained by one of the systems with that obtained by 
another. The first result, namely forty years, as shown in the 
accompanying table, and obtained by adding together the total 
number of the years lived by anumber of deceased persons, grouped 
according to ages, and dividing the sum of these years by the 
number of those who lived them, is the one which is considered 
to most approximately represent the true mean life of the French 
population during the period comprised between 1840 and 1849, 
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The number of years lived by the persons over. whom Dr. Bertillon’s 
observations were extended amounted to 38,382,388, and the 
number of deaths to 958,000. 





Number of Years. 








Men. Women. | Both Sexes. 
VL on ra, LILE Ey ch.cphgasngtnwt oeots ages Wage ease eelev leaks cement ts 39°3 41'O 40°0 
Probable, Life, x... cpecavsevssore ss enie sper coneteans eos setae 4.2°2 46°3 44°3 
Average age of deaths according to civil 
registers, 7.e., the number of years lived ; , : 
by the deceased, divided by the number B42 373) 35°6 
ol death at auc nenae nite cdaa ce: 
Relation of the population to the average of . é : 
the births and deatins, fii: csismcqeccsteperosnsvsunes 89°7 413 ne 
Relation of the population to living births ....| 36:9 39°2 38°0 


From the evidence in our possession respecting the estimate of 
the mean life by the ancients, it would appear that it was very 
much lower than that established by modern tables; but without 
going back to antiquity, it may not be uninteresting to compare the 
mean life as shown in the tables of Duvillard, Demonferrand, 
Bertillon, and the Statistique Générale de France. At 20 years of 
age each individual belonging to the generation for which Duvillard 
calculated the longevity had an average life before him of 354 years, 
while the Statistique Générale tables (1877-81) gave the duration 
as 403 years for men and 42 for women. The chances therefore of 
living during the most active period of existence, and that which 
is of the greatest economic value, have increased by more than 
five years, and this is a result which, without being mathematically 
correct, is well established, since Demonferrand and Bertillon agree 
with Duvillard and the Statistique Générale in confirming it. It 
may then be taken for granted that the expectation of life for 
the period 1877-81 is greater than in 1789, and consequently if this 
superiority cannot be exclusively attributed to the diminution of 
the birth-rate, as might be supposed if it was only a question of a 
general average for the whole of the population, the increase in 
the mean duration of life necessarily results from a diminished 
mortality, which is apparent from an examination of these tables 
of survivorship. 

In the case of Sweden and Norway we have compared tables 
which did not differ very materially in their results. Halley’s 
table, which is also an index of the mortality of a past age in a 
German town, shows a mean duration of life almost identical with 
that given in Duvillard’s table, and which is generally lower than 
that established by Dr. Becker in his tables relating to the Prussian 
population. 

Dr. BertiJlon is not the only statistician who has exposed the 
inaccuracies of general averages. Many others have shown what 
little reliance is to be placed upon indications furnished by a com- 
parison of the mean duration of life, when it is calculated for a 
total population at different periods, because it only requires, as we. 
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have pointed out, a diminution of the birth-rate, and as a natural 
consequence a smaller number of children dying in early infancy, to 
increase the mean duration of life without any real amelioration 
being produced in the actual vitality of the population. 

M. Legoyt, calculating the mean life according to the average 
ages of deaths, found the following results :— 

















Period. Mean Duration of Life. 
Years. Months, 
EBOG UO ieek cor Gecercaeeceees ons 31 6 
SUBS LOW Rieestdcte cae icnsdeonies Sie) Lo 
BT G20 Tetecred eenitesct<etvees Jin? 310 
ep CAS) be, MERRy ee Parra 31 5 
CAE OO Dace Restetors. cece 22 fs 
ERA BD Leeks eterno caieck ty 33 6 
SOHAL) Sachs! teeoesscengheattess: ee si 
PAA AD eter cc Becw sks yeheaeees 35 - 
SHOU. poder sa-eoscoeenans 36 - 
id he ig 2 ot ae. GE erp eee 36 8 
POOHOO TE: See eteaea mesasens 36 4 
LO MAGD Me ocstipessoanatgthaers 36 5 





He added that it was incontestably proved that the French 
population enjoyed a greater vitality at the latter period over 
which his observations were extended, than at the commencement 
of the century. There certainly was an increase of vitality, but 
not to the extent assumed by Legoyt. A reference to the follow- 
ing table shows the results when his system is applied both to the 
urban and rural population :— 


Average Age at which Deaths occurred. 














Period, 1853-55. Period, 1861-65, 

Years. Months, Years. Mouths. 
Department of the Seine............ 29 8 Ze: = 
Urban population ....2..........cssess0s 34 7 34 8 
Rural RR pita sa cesodysoeeas 38 5 27 7 


ae 


M. Legoyt failed to add that large building operations attracted 
many of the adult population to Paris, that the composition of the 
population had greatly changed, and that it was only natural that 
there should have been an increase in the average ages at which 
death occurred. The expectation of life at different periods of 
age is however a more precise measure, for the reason that it is 
obtained by the proportion of the deaths of each group of ages 
to the number of persons comprised in these groups. 

That the mean life of select classes is greater than that of the 
population generally is what we already know. An examination 
of the tables given below shows besides that it is always lower in 
Deparcieux’s table than in Beauvisage’s or Kertanguy’s, that is to 
say, less for the nominees to the tontines than for those who have 
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assured their lives, and the greatest longevity appears to be among 
the members of the Institute and widows in the receipt of pensions. 


Expectation of Life in France as compared with other Countries. 


France. Total Population. 




































































Statistique Générale de France, 
Duvillard, Demonferrand, Bertillon, 1877-81. 
fete 1789. Males, 1817-37. 1856-65. 
Males Females. 
Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. 
Ws rears — — 39'1 40 10 43. 5 
5 years 43°4 — ERG) Bl hes 630 O- 
10 _,, 40°8 7 48°7 43 3 49 9 
15, 37°4 7 44°8 a4ie 1 45 1 
ZO, oa 3 40°0 41°2 40 65 AZ a9 
Bo As, ot Wes — 38°2 Bd Nee, SB Ne 
B0508 28°5 384°1 pa ede) 33 «11 Ea te: 
30. 5; 25°79 — 2b 30 4 oo) lace 
a) Oe 2.2°9 27:0 23 26 11 28" 84s 
45, 2051 — ae 23. 3 25 = 
DUT hs, 172 is) PFeyy 20s ry eh 
Dd” ',, 14°5 — 16°7 iReKt ate: oer 
ami ee 13°3 ewe Las pena 14 ees 
65, 9°6 — 10°9 Oye Lt ee 
10a as 7°6 SL 8°3 8 4 Ser 
epee 5°9 — 6°8 6 4 6 rt 
S0i75; 4°6 48 4°4 4 10 5 - 
Sori, 4°2 —_ 3°6 4 2 4 - 
DOSa es 3°8 3:2 3°2 Die 30 Diy baal 
Obie: — — 0°5 re we hs 53 
OrTaER CountTRIES. . Total Population. 
Breslau. Belgium. England. Prussia. Norway. | United States. 
Ages. Dr. Halley, Quetelet, Dr. Farr, Dr. Wiaer, Elliot, 
1687-91. 1841-50. 1838-54. | Dr. Becker. | 1856.65. 1870. 
CN Hicnae — 374 40°9 36°7 47°4 394 
5 years — 465 — — eee: 48°1 
Ope. — 43°8 47°4 44:8 508 45°3 
LBS: — 39°9 —- Sie 46°9 41°5 
2Dubics ee We 36'4 39°9 875 yey 38:2 
Oo 55 soap 335 — ee 20°97 35°3 
BOWE po Le) 30°5 o373 30°6 36°3 32°4 
35s, —_ 27 a os Oy 29°4 
40 ,, 21°6 24°8 26°97 23°8 Ot 26°4 
45 ,, — 21°9 — — 25°6 23°4: 
BOs, 16°L 18°9 20°1 a gy 22° 20°0 
55s, — 15°5 — — 18°5 tL fe 
60 ,, 11°8 12°4 13°9 11°2 15°2 14°2 
6D om iys — 10°1 — — 12°1 11°4 
apes ote) fas 8°97 74 Q'4. 9°0 
hye — 6°6 = es vee 6'8 
SO" 5 38 52 tae 4°8 wn 6:0 
85 ,, — 3°8 — _— 4'1 4°2 
SOEs — 31 2°9 3°0 eye 3°6 
95% 45 — 1‘9 — — 2°6 30 
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Expectation of Life in France as compared with Other Countries—Contd. 
'P pP 
France. Select Lives. 
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Nominees of Vontines. Assured Widows Members 
Ages abe in Receipt of Bf 
ae Deparcieux, Beauvisage, Kertanguy, ,; the Institute, 
1746. 1867. 1874. Pension. 1795-1869. 
Oi, 228 — ae ee ae oe 
5 years 48°3 54°1 + — — 
aes 46°8 50°1 a —_— — 
i a 43°5 463 -— ee Be. 
mA; 40°2, 4,2°8 41°9 — — 
25 =, 39°42 39°8 58°5 — a 
30 ;, 34/1 36°4 34°5 + — 
35. 55 30°1 32°7 3034 2s 3276 
40 ,, Tae 28°9 26°9 29°3 29°7 
45 = 4, 23°9 25°1 gare 26°0 269 
Dw 5, 20°3 21°5 19°7 22°8 2G 
BD’='5; 17° 3 17:9 16°3 19°4 18°4 
BO; 5 14°2 14°6 12°9 16:0 V5"O 
65.:4,, raz 11°6 10°3 12°9 12°0 
BO ny; 8°6 8:9 a 101 9°6 
be 6:6 6-7 6°5 7-8 oe 
ae, 4°7 5°0 5°6 58 Rea 
85" ;, 3°38 37 a7 Ar3 4°2 
90. ,, 1°2 2°7 1°8 3°4 27 
95, = - — 3°3 = 
La a es SLE 
OTHER Counrrizs. Select Lives. 
* Experience of Twenty English English Government Gaihn American 
Companies, 1869. Pensioners, 1883. Table, 
Ages. of as a SE IS ee ES Hotualial 
Both Sexes. Male. Female. Male. Female. 1880. 1863. 
CMe se ssp — = — — — oe — 
5 years — — _ — eae ot gh 
10°, 49°9 a i re ae =F 48°7 
15 ,, 45°9 “it a 73 i 46°5 45°5 
20°; 42°0 a zx rt. pas 42°2 A232 
Dye x5 38°4 —— —- ae — 38°6 38°38 
30. ,, 34°7 bee ny ae a 34°7 35°3 
a5; ore — — oe aa 30'8 31°8 
40 ,, 27°6 27°: 28°3 26°0 29°8 26°9 2,8°2 
45 ,, 240 23'8 25°0 23°1 26°4 23°1 2AlE 
60 45; 20°5 20°3 21°6 20°3 22°9 19°5 20°9 
BP 5, 17°1 172 18°2 17°3 19°6 16-1 Ty 4. 
es 14°0 13°8 14°9 14°4 16°3 12°9 14/1 
65, 11°2 11:0 118 11°7 13°2 10°1 it'4 
7Ort; 8°7 85 g'l 9°3 10°3 78 8°5 
y ener 6°6 6°4: 6°9 73 8'0 59 6°3 
80 ,, 4°9 4:7 5°5 5°7 61 42 4°4 
Soe 2:6 — a oo =< 3°0 2°8 
90 2°7 ary ori’ i i ts 23 14 
95, Ney oy it cane ay eG aha 











Intellectual labour undoubtedly fatigues the brain, and may 
become in course of time a cause of exhaustion and even of death, 
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and yet the life of material ease and comparative tranquillity 
enjoyed by men of letters, who have no longer any necessity to 
struggle for the means of existence, In great measure counter- 
balances this disadvantage, and constitutes a social condition 
favourable to the prolongation of life, not sufficiently powerful 
however to give them the advantage in this respect over women, 
when the latter are in possession of sufficient means to place them 
beyond the reach of want. It is an open question whether the 
latter owe the advantage they possess to their sex, or to their 
mode of life. It may be due to both, for it is according to a law 
of nature that little boys die in greater numbers than little girls ; 
and it may perhaps also be by a law of nature that women, 
although liable to a variety of slight ailments, enjoy a greater 
immunity from severe illness than men. But it is to the quiet 
life they lead, free from excesses of every kind, that in spite of 
the ailments to which we have referred, the perils of maternity, 
and other critical periods, women owe in very great measure their 
superior longevity. 

There is relatively but little difference between the expectation 
of life in France and in other countries, but there is a very 
appreciable difference between Bavaria, which is the lowest in the 
scale, and Norway, which is the highest; and between the French 
and foreign tables showing the expectation of life among select 
classes, the variations are less striking than those shown by a 
comparison of the tables relative to the population generally. 

By the expression duration of a generation may be understood . 
either the average age of persons dying, or the longest duration of 
existence attained by the last survivor of a generation’ In an 
estimate of the wealth of France, M. Vacher took thirty-one years, 
and M. de Foville thirty-three years, and later thirty-six years, as 
representing the average duration of a generation. The elements 
for forming an absolutely correct calculation of this duration are 
unfortunately wanting, and even if they were at hand they would 
not furnish the means of determining the difference in longevity 
between two periods, for the average ages of marriage and infant 
mortality are powerful factors in determining the latter. 

As an example of the difference in the results according to the 
methods employed, we may quote the case of the Capet family. 
Princes, doubtless, have not the same conditions of life as ordinary 
persons; they generally marry earlier in life, and in spite of the 
wealth which they enjoy, they are more exposed by the abuse of 
the pleasures of life to special causes of decease. Notwithstanding 
this fact, the long duration of nine centuries and a half during 
which history has recorded the genealogy of the Capet family, 
gives to this example an importance which no other possesses. 
From the accession of Robert Duke of France, and grandfather 
of Hugnes Capet, who was called to the throne in 922, until the 
death of the Comte de Chambord in 1883, there were in the space 
of nine hundred and sixty-one years two dukes of France, the 
former of whom, Robert, was king, thirty-four kings, and a 
pretender to the throne: in all thirty-seven princes who succes- 
sively possessed the inheritance of the ducal or royal crown, that 
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is, within a fraction, an average possession of twenty-six years, or 
about a quarter of a century; in other words, twenty-six years 
formed the duration of a generation, calculated according to the 
successions. But the succession to the throne is not always 
regularly from father to son. Robert was in direct line the 
twenty-ninth ancestor of the Comte de Chambgrd; so the nine 
hundred and sixty-one years divided by thirty give in round 
numbers thirty-two years, or about a third of the century as 
representing the average duration of a generation, calculated 
according to the time elapsing between the birth of the heir and 
the death of his father. 

Coming next to the question of centenarians, we are in a 
position to affirm that fewer children die at the present day than 
formerly ; but we cannot so confidently affirm that there are more 
old people, that is that a greater proportion of individuals of each 
generation survive to the normal extreme of life. It must be 
acknowledged that the contrary opinion, although without founda- 
tion in fact, is based upon a delusion natural to man, It is 
frequently found that old persons are in the habit of asserting 
that in the days of their youth the fields were greener and the sun 
warmer; they even sometimes assert that people lived then to a 
greater age. ‘T'his may be accounted for by the fact that being old 
themselves they are not surprised at the longevity of octogenarians 
who are their own contemporaries; while when they themselves 
were only 15 years of age, they considered a man of 60, whom 
they now regard as being in the prime of life, a veritable Nestor; 
and the Nestors were not disposed to undeceive them. Again, 
old people have a habit of exaggerating their own age to such an 
extent that they frequently end by believing that they are really 
much older than they are. Biblical history teaches us that some 
of the patriarchs lived for nine hundred years. The question 
therefore that suggests itself is did the Bible count the months for 
the years, or did it attribute to one individual the duration of life 
of a whole family living under the patriarchal régime. The former 
supposition is a little improbable, as we notice two series, the one 
preceding the deluge, and which goes back to a very remote 
period, attributes a lifetime of nine hundred years to several of 
the patriarchs, and the other subsequent to the deluge reduces to a 
very marked extent the supposed duration of existence, and only. 
attributes to Abraham a lifetime of one hundred and seventy-five 
years. Be this as it may, the problem is not one that rightly 
belongs to the domain of demographic science. The Hebrews, 
speaking at the time of David of their contemporaries, and con- 
sequently of those with whom they were personally acquainted, 
gave as the extreme duration of human life a period of seventy 
years, and in exceptional cases this was extended to eighty years, 
about the same as at the present day. 

The only reliable data that we possess on the subject of 
centenarians is afforded by observations extending over com- 
_ paratively recent periods, and the information that we do possess 
is not absolutely conclusive—Dupré de St. Maur found, particularly 
in Paris, a few centenarians, or reputed centenarians, while 
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Deparcieux, whose calculations were based on more reliable data, 
discovered none at all among the tontine shareholders or the 
religious communities. In his table of tontine nominees he gives 
95 years as the limit of age, although in an examination of the 
details we find two members who lived to the age of 99, while 
again Beauvisage’s table relating to retired civil servants and 
pensioned widows in France, and Finlaison’s table, all record the 
existence of centenarians. Taking a more recent period, Duvillard, 
who derived his data from the parish registers, prolongs his table 
to 109 years, and includes 5 centenarians out of 1,000 births. 

In Bavaria the census of 1871 recorded 37 centenarians, but the 
chief of the statistical bureau, M. Mayr, instituted a personal 
inquiry, by the aid of the civil registers, into the dates of birth of 
these old persons, and the result of his researches went to show 
that the majority of these so called centenarians only existed in 
their own imagination, and that only one person, a woman, had: 
really lived longer than a century. About the same period 
Canada, which for a long time past has enjoyed a reputation for | 
the longevity of its population, proceeded to an investigation of 
the same kind, and 421 persons were recorded as having lived 
over a hundred years. The government however were enabled to 
verify the actual facts in the case of 82 of these persons, and it 
was found that of this number g only, 5 men and 4 women, were 
really centenarians, the oldest being a woman, who died on the 
20th February, 1739, at the age of 109 years, and a man, who 
died at Quebec on the 16th November, 1814, aged 113. It was 
found also that a man of 101 years of age was popularly supposed 
to be 110, and many persons whose age did not really exceed 
80 were stated to be centenarians. 

In conclusion we may observe that although centenarians may 
undoubtedly exist, they are in such very small numbers that with 
few exceptions one hundred years may be considered as the extreme 
limit of the life duration of a generation. As regards centenarians 
of the present time, an opinion should in no case be definitely 
expressed until after an examination of the registers of birth, 
while in the case of those of a past age, the records should be 
looked upon with some suspicion, and even if their accuracy should 
be conclusively established, the fact of a few old persons having 
exceeded 100 years would prove nothing for the average longevity 
of a population. 

Since the census enumerations have established the ages of the 
population, it is observed that the number of persons over 60 years 
of age has greatly increased in France, that is all we can with 
certainty affirm, adding perhaps that this increased proportion of 
old persons in the total population is caused not only by the actual 
augmentation of this number, but by the relative diminution in the 
number of children who represent at the present day a smaller 
proportion of the total. 

It has sometimes been asserted that the care by which so many 
children are now successfully reared has had for its effect the 
prolongation to the adult age of frail lives; thereby enfeebling the 
race by opposing the natural selection effected by death in early 
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infancy. Be that as it may, this weakness, even if it exists, in no 
way prevents a robust constitution from attaining an old age, 
consequently it neither reduces our longevity nor does it condemn 
us to include in our ranks a smaller proportion of centenarians 
than our ancestors. 

It would be inconsistent for science to constitute itself the echo 
‘of popular conjecture; when it is not certain of its facts it 
refrains from expressing a decided opinion. What it may however 
confidently affirm is (1) that the extreme duration of human life 
does not appear in times past to have differed in any material 
degree from that of the present day; (2) the mortality among 
children having diminished, their mean life has increased since the 
eighteenth century both in France and in other countries where 
reliable data on the subject are available; (3) the expectation of 
life in France appears to be slightly greater at the adult age in the 
case of the population generally; (4) the difference is much less 
noticeable in the case of select classes than of the population as a 
whole; (5) women have a greater expectation of life than men; 
and (6) social conditions exercise a considerable influence over the 
expectation of life at all ages. 3 


II.—The Official Statistics of Japan. 


Tue following memorandum is taken from the Board of Trade 
Journal for August, 1887. It refers to a recent donation to the 
Society, which is acknowledged in the usual quarterly list of 
‘‘ Additions to the Library,” to be found on a subsequent page of 
the present number of the Jowrnal :—- 


“The first number of the Résumé Statistique, or Statistical 
Abstract of Japan, has recently been issued by the Bureau Général 
de Statistique, which is attached to the Imperial Cabinet, or State 
office of that country. The information it contains is given in 
Japanese and French, side by side. 

“ Tn the preface or introduction, dated the 20th of March, 1887, 
itis stated that the collection of official statistics was first com- 
menced in Japan in the year 1871. Mention is made also uf 
Monsieur Maurice Block, a well-known French statistician 1m the 
employment of the Japanese Government, who represented that 
country at the International Statistical Congresses of 1875 and 
1877. In 1881 a Bureau Général de Statistique was created, which 
was attached to the Council Office, and a Central Statistical Com- 
mission was appointed, consisting of delegates from each of the 
different ministries or departments. 

‘“‘ Hour years later, namely, in 1885, this bureau was removed to 
the State office (Cabinet Imperial), and statistical secretaries were 
appointed to each of the different ministries to carry out the work 
of those departments. ., 
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** With regard to the statistical publications which have been 
issued, it is stated that there has appeared the Annuaire Statistique 
du Japon, which has now reached its fifth year; the information 
therein was however given in such detail, that the volume was 
found to be very bulky, and it was consequently decided in 1886 
to publish the present résumé or abstract of the contents of the 
Annuaire. Hitherto official statistical documents have all been 
published in Japanese, but in the present volume it has been 
thought expedient to annex a French translation, the French 
language being chosen because that language has been adopted by 
the Statistical Congress for the publication of all international 
statistics. 

‘“‘ With regard to the contents of the volume itself, it will be 
found to give the weights, measures, and moneys of Japan, with 
their equivalents in French (decimal system) and in English. 
Also the area and population of the Empire, together with tables 
showing the births, deaths, and marriages. 

‘‘ Under the heading of agriculture is given the production of 
rice and of corn, as well as of tea and of cane sugar, together with 
the results of a cattle census taken on 3lst December, 1884. The 
area and produce of the forests is also given, as well as the produce 
of the seas, whether fish or other; the production of salt and of 
minerals, the latter being divided under the head of State products 
and the produce of private individuals, the chief minerals being 
coal and silver. 

“Tables are also given showing the production of saké, a 
spirituous drink distilled from rice; and the wages of workmen in 
the large towns are also shown. 

“With regard to commerce, which is divided under the heads 
of internal and external trade, there is considerable information. 
The details relating to internal commerce consist chiefly of average 
prices of leading articles, such as rice, barley, peas, and saké, and 
also of average rates of exchange; while under external commerce 
are given trade by countries and under chief articles, bullion and 
specie being separately distinguished. Further, the entries and 
clearances of shipping, both Japanese and foreign, are given for 
each year from 1880 to 1884 inclusive. 

‘“‘ Under the heading of ‘ Voies de Communication’ are details 
relating to post offices, telegraph services, railways, mercantile 
marine, wrecks, lighthouses, and carriages for public hire. 

“ Banks, savings banks, assurance societies, and joint stock 
societies, each come under separate heads, as do also public assis- 
tance (charities), public health (including longevity), public 
worship, whether Shinto or Buddhist, public instruction, police, 
penitentiaries, civil and criminal justice, army and marine, finances, 
and miscellaneous statistics. 

‘““ As a whole, it may be added, the present abstract will com- 
pare favourably with the statistical abstracts issued by many 
Huropean States, on the basis of which it has evidently been 
drawn up, and it promises to become a most useful compilation 
when it has reached a few years of publication, and the details can 
be given for a longer period. Hven now, this new abstract is 
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interesting, as showing the immense efforts which the Empire of 
Japan is making in order to put itself on a level with Huropean 


~ countries in the matter of statistical science.”’ 


Il1.— Notes on Hconomical and Statistical Works. 


Actes du Premier Congres International d’ Anthropologie Crimi- 


nelle. Turin, Rome, Florence: Bocca Fréres, 1886-87. 


This volume is the outcome, as its title indicates, of the first 
International Congress of Criminal Anthropology. That congress 
was held, as we are told in the preface, at Rome in the November 
of 1885; and the duty of publishing an account of its proceedings 
devolved upon the committee which was intrusted with the pre- 
parations to be made for the meeting of the second congress at 
Paris in 1889. Some delay, however, has arisen in the publication 
in consequence of the laudable endeavours made by the editor to 
insure the accuracy of the reports of the papers and discussions 
by reference to the authors and speakers themselves. But the 
scrupulous fidelity with which he appears to have discharged his 
duties furnishes ample excuse for any delay that may thus have 
been occasioned ; and we may, we think, heartily congratulate him 
upon the excellent example of editorial workmanship which the 
volume before us presents. 

The idea of holding such a congress dates back, we are told 
(p. ix), to the year 1882; and its origin may be traced to an 
article contributed by S. Tommasi to the [assegna critica edited 
by Professor Angiulli. In that article an endeavour was made 
to prove that the ‘irresistible force” compelling men to crime, 
to which appeal was so often made on behalf of unprincipled 
scoundrels, was to be found in the case of all crimes without 
distinction, and might be invoked on behalf of all criminals alike. 
One of the earliest adherents of the new Italian school thereupon 
wrote to M. Lombroso, who may perhaps be called the founder of 
the school, and suggested that a congress should be held where 
these and similar questions might be discussed; and urged that in 
this way an opportunity would be given to the “positive” school 
of asserting its tendencies, and of indicating the reforms it desired 
in penal legislation. After some delay—not unaccompanied by a 
little discouragement—the occasion of the meeting of the third 
International Penitentiary Congress was chosen as a suitable time 
for holding a congress dealing with subjects which were in some 
measure at least of a kindred nature; and in the November of 
1885 the two congresses met at Rome. An exhibition was simul- 
taneously opened in connection with the Anthropological Congress; 
and a catalogue of the articles exhibited—comprising collections 
of the skulls, the casts, and the photographs of criminals and 
epileptics, &c., together with a library of the publications of the 
Italian school—is appended to this volume The subjects discussed 
at the congress were divided into two main sections: the mornings 
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were devoted to the consideration of criminal biology, and the 
afternoons to that of criminal sociology. Under the first of these 
two heads such questions were treated as these: (1) the proper 
classification of criminals, and their essential distinguishing organic 
and psychical characteristics; (2) the existence (Gf any), the origin, 
and the nature of the general bio-pathological character which 
predisposes to crime; (3) the classification of human actions with 
reference to the affections which determine them, and the influence 
of moral education on outbursts of passion and acts of crime; 
(4) the relative frequency of suicide and homicide; (6) the 
relation of epilepsy, &c., to crime; (6) the usefulness of a museum 
of criminal anthropology; and (7) the influence of climatic and 
economic conditions on Italian crime. Under the second head the 
attention of the congress was devoted to questions which had a 
more intimate relation to practice; and among the most prominent 
topics considered were the possibility and advantage of incorporat- 
ing the theories of criminal anthropology in the new Italian penal 
code, the methods and effects of applying “ positive”’ doctrines to 
contemporary legal procedure, the position of medical experts in 
the law courts, the identification of confirmed criminals (by means 
of anthropometrical records—to which attention was recently called 
in a question asked in the House of Commons), the nature and 
treatment of political crime, and the admission of students, for 
purposes of study, to penal establishments. 

We may expect then to find in this volume a tolerably complete 
presentation of the views of the ‘ Italian” school of criminal 
anthropology. And we have the greater confidence in forming 
this expectation, because although, ltaly, as M. Lombroso remarks, 
(p. 50), is the birth-place of the new doetrines, yet the proceedings 
of the congress have been published in French expressly in order 
to secure their wider publicity. The school, like most new move- 
ments, has apparently been subjected to misrepresentation, and 
care is therefore needed to ascertain its real position. Nor indeed, 
if we may judge by the contents of this volume, can we be very 
surprised that this has been the case. For the school is at present 
undoubtedly in its infancy, although it is an infancy which is very 
robust, and an infancy which gives promise of attaining a vigorous 
manhood. The data which have as yet been collected are of 
necessity comparatively limited in number—althongh indeed it is 
but fair to commend the industry and zeal exhibited by the investi- 
gators—and the chief strength of the school lies at present, so 
far as we can judge, in the collection rather than in the interpreta- 
tion of data. Its aim, as M. Lacassagne says (p. 55), is to introduce 
scientific method and scientific exactness-into the study of questions 
connected with crime. It desires to effect the removal of the 
entities and abstractions to which jurists and metaphysicians have 
given currency. Its fundamental object may be epigrammatically 
described as the substitution of the study of criminals for the 
study of crime. But this study is, we imagine, in its inchoate 
stage. It seems indeed to have hardly reached the point where it 
can safely attempt to generalise its results; and a rash and 
precipitate interpretation of the data it has industriously collected 
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may not improbably have been, in part at least, the reason of the 
misrepresentation to which it has apparently been exposed. That 
this is the present position of the study may, we conceive, be 
gathered from the discussions in the sociological part of the 
volume where the practical application of the principles of the 
school is considered. The first subject in this, as in the biological 
section, is, we think, rightly described (p. 410) by M. Ferri in the 
masterly address in which he summarises the proceedings of the 
congress, as the most important and characteristic of the topics 
discussed. But it gave rise to an animated debate, and ended in 
the adoption of a resolution couched in the most general terms, 
and urging that regard should be had to the principles of the 
school of criminal anthropology in the construction of future penal 


‘codes. And indeed, although M. Ferri maintains in the same 


address (p. 423) that the congress has established and confirmed 
the unanimous agreement reigning among the adherents of the 
school on its fundamental principles, yet this agreement seems to 
us to be at present confined to the nature of the method pursued 
in the collection of data, and apparently does not extend to the 
interpretation of the data collected. 

It would be dangerous, then, to draw any definite conclusions— 
if we except the nature of the method pursued in its inquiries—as 
to the tendencies of the school. But perhaps we may venture to 
say, although we freely confess that we are open to correction, that 
the school inclines to the view that crime is a disease, originating 
in unhealthy conditions and antecedents—so much so indeed that 
the saying of Scripture is literally fulfilled, and the sins of the 
fathers are visited on the children—that it is marked by unhealthy 
symptoms—by preponderating anomalies of structure and function, 


which go far to establish an affinity between it and epilepsy, &e. 


—and that it is therefore to be treated as a disease, though 
this does not necessarily imply any mitigation in the severity of 
punishment. But we mustadd that there are apparently differences 
of opinion amongst the adherents of the school on these several 
points. Some incline to a rigid determinism; others cannot 
reconcile this with the testimony of consciousness. Some lay 
greater stress upon inherited tendencies; others upon the influence 
of contemporaneous environment. And by a strange paradox one 
speaker even maintains that it is the honest man who is the 
anomaly, and that the rogues are the true examples of normal 


development. Despite, however, of these and other differences of 


opinion, which are probably inevitable, and are, at this stage of the 
study, undoubtedly healthy, we may conclude by congratulating 
the adherents of the school upon the untiring ardour with which 
they agree to prosecute their researches, and we shall look forward 
with interest to the meeting at Paris in 1889. 


Die Haushaltung der Arbeitenden Klassen. Von Ignaz Gruber. 
Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1887. . 

This book forms one of a series of economic and statistical 
studies which is now being published at Jena. The series consists 
of “monographs” treating of particular economic questions, and 
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dealing more especially with the subjects to which attention has 
been devoted by the economic students in the German universities. 
It is produced under the editorship of Professor Hlster of 
Konigsberg; and among those who are interested in the project 
we find the names of Professor Adolph Wagner of Berlin, 
Professor Roscher of Leipzig, Professor Neumann -Spaillart of 
Vienna, Professor Gustav Cohn of Gottingen, and Professor Inama- 
Sternegg of Vienna, who is specially connected with the volume 
before us. If these names, together with others, were not of them- 
selves sufficient guarantee for the character of the series, the 
sample of conscientious and valuable work presented in this volume 
would go far towards supplying the want. The book contains an 
elaborate—we might almost say microscopic—examination of a 
most important and interesting question; and it appears at an 
opportune moment. For the economic condition of the working 
classes is at present the subject of eager, and in some cases partisan, 
discussion; and this book contains abundant material for the 
patient study of all who are really interested in this question. 
Some indeed of the writers who have exhibited no little temerity 
in drawing inferences from statistical figures, might well learn 
from the careful and minute discussions pursued in this book 
how difficult a task it is to apprehend the true bearing of 
numerical and tabular statements. The book consists in fact of 
a detailed examination of the different items in the family-budget 
of the working classes. In an introduction we have a critical 
examination of the leading authorities on the subject, among 
whom of course Dr. Engel occupies a conspicuous position. 
Then follows an elaborate discussion of some of the main 
general difficulties which attend the construction of a correct 
statement of account of the receipts and expenditure of a working 
family. In the case of the incomings we have for instance 
to consider the various differences. which exist between what 
may be distinguished in economic phrase as ‘‘nominal’’ and 
‘“‘real”? earnings; and in the case of the outgoings not a few 
difficulties arise in dealing with the different items of (1) food, 
(2) housing, (8) clothing, (4) firmg and lighting, (5) furniture 
and tools, &c., (6) education, (7) regimen, (8) taxes, (9) insurance, 
and (10) sundry payments, into which the expenditure is divided 
(pp. 12—15). In the seventh section some typical “ budgets” are 
presented and examined relating to different sections of the working 
classes. Four main divisions are made. The first of these com- 
prises the agricultural workmen, and is subdivided under the 
headings of: (a) servants, and (b) day labourers, who may be 
(1) free, with or without property, or (2) bound by contract. In 
the second division we find the miner, and in the third the handi- 
craftsman. In the fourth and last the industrial workman is 
considered under the two subdivisions of domestic and factory 
workers. The results of these budgets are summarised in different 
tables, and in Table V (pp. 56 and 57) a general summary of the 
four classes is presented. The typical examples which are here 
selected for comparison are the budgets of, (1) a Bavarian agri- 
cultural free day-labourer who possesses Jand—an example relating 
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to the year 1872-73, and taken from Goltz; (2) a miner of the 
Upper Harz, selected from Le Play, and relating to the years 
1829-45; (3) a Berlin journeyman-mason of the year 1879, extracted 
trom the Berlin Statistical Year Book; (4) a watch-cock-painter 
of 1878, given by Schnapper-Arndt, and (8) a Bohemian wool 
weaver of 1882-83, supplied by Dr. J. Singer. The result of 
these different budgets is that in the first and fourth instances 
there is a considerable surplus of receipts over expenditure, that 
in the last a narrow margin for saving exists, that in the second 
the debit and credit sides of the account exactly balance, and that 
in the third,a deficit is discovered. Figures are also furnished of 
the percentages of the several items on either side of the account, 
and attention is drawn to the difficulties of the inquiry. Then in 
Section VIII some further tables are given and examined covering 
a wider ground, and relating to various countries. These are 
gathered from different sources including the materials supplied 
by Dr. Engel, whose researches are described as constituting a 
landmark in the history of such investigations. In Section IX 
some special budgets of Viennese workmen are presented, and in 
an appendix to the volume the figures of some of the tables which 
are given in the main body of the book according to Austrian 
reckoning are converted into German. The book may then, we 
think, be described without exaggeration as a mine of instructive 
commentary and suggestive statement; and the difficulties con- 
nected with the handling of figures seem to us to be throughout 
frankly recognised and correctly apprehended. In fact it is a book 
which forms a valuable contribution to the literature of the subject, 
and can hardly be neglected without disadvantage and loss by 
anyone who desires to obtain an exhaustive acquaintance—and on 
this question superficial opinions are at any rate misleading, if they 
are not mischievous—with the data and methods which are appro- 
priate to an inquiry into the economic position of the working 
classes. 


Statistische Skizzen der ewropdischen und amerikanischen Staaten. 
Von Dr. H. F. Ritter von Brachelli. (Erste Abteilung.) Leipzig: 
I. C. Hinrichs, 1887. 

Dr. Brachelli’s Statistical Sketches, which now include the 
American States and the foreign possessions of the Huropean 
States, are henceforward to be published in two parts. ‘The 
present volume forms the first of these, and is confined to the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire; and the other Huropean together with 
the American States are to be dealt with in the second part. 
Dr. Brachelli’s position as Chief of the Statistical Department in 
the Austrian Ministry of Commerce is a guarantee that the figures 
and facts presented by him have been collected from the most 
authentic sources that are available, and that they have been 
arranged in the most workmanlike fashion; and the several 
different heads of (1) area and population; (2) lands, forests, 
and sea fisheries; (3) mines, smelting and salt; (4) industry ; 
(5) trade and commerce; (6) education; (7) religion; (8) the 
constitution of the State; (9) its governmental administration ; 
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(10) its finances; and (11) its military strength, are fully and 
systematically treated. A separate section is reserved for the 
recent acquisitions of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Dr. Brachelli’s 
little book is an indispensable aid to the economic and statistical 
student; and it would be impertinent to attempt to accord it 
higher praise. 


IV .—Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Inbrary during the Quarter ended 30th September, 1887, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India, Colonial and other Possessions; (c) Umted 
Kingdom and tts several Divisions; (d) Authors, de. ; (e) Socreties, &e. 
(British); (f) Periodicals, &e. (British). 





Donations. h | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Datos anuales del Comercio Exterior. Afio 1887,| The Argentine Le- 


INOW. aoaets vesee taapnt ssvcas uackaneealeh wate gepeoat- espe net ok peace agers gation 
Procedimientos del Departamento Nacional de Estudis- | The Statistical Bu- 
tica durante el Afio de 1886. Plan, 870.............s:s0000 reau 


Buenos Ayres— 
Boletin mensual de Estadistica Municipal. Afio I,] Statistical Bureau of 


April Junioy 1887 iss ptinseecbs basics etsterss teeanke rien Buenos Ayres 
Bulletin mensuel de Démographie de la Ville de—. 
Vitannés., Nos. 4-—-6,. 18870... utd } De ee 


Austria and Hungary— 

Oesterreichisches Statistisches Handbuch fiir die im) 
Reichsrathe vertretenen Kénigreiche und Lander. 
Ve Jabreang, LSS60s | SV O.cites.cs<aerusseastesmcosetronimea ess: 

Oesterreichische Statistik— 

Band xiii. Heft 3. Statistik des Sanititswesens der 
im Reichsrathe vertretenen Kd6nigreiche und 
Linder fiir das Jahr 1884. Heft 4. Bewegung } 
der Bevilkerung der im Reichsrathe vertretenen 
KG6nigreiche und Linder im Jahre 1888 ................ 

Band xy. Statistik der Rechtspflege. Heft 1. Die 
Ergebnisse der Civilrechtspflege im Jahre 1884..... 

Band xvi. Heft 1. Statistik der Banken fir die 
Jahre WsR4rund US8H anus dicen. eek ttentaeee 4 

Hungary— 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn. Eup iacantar)) 

Jahrgang, 1885. Heft 1. Politische Eintheilung 
und Bewegung der Bevélkerung im Jahre 1885.... 

Die Ernahrungs-Statistik der Bevélkerung Ungarns 
auf Physiologischer Grundiage Bearbeitet von 
Dr. Karl Keleti. Ubersetzung aus den ‘‘ Amtlichen , The Royal Hungarian 
Statistischen Mittheilungen.’’ Maps and diagrams, Statistical Bureau 
SI, Ab0. LBS cconccsnagegeasiandinectomeateokdesteee Mareen tote as 

Hivatalos Statisztikai Kozlemények. Magyarorszag 
Koéz- és Magankényvtarai 1885-Ben. Map _........ 

Magyarorszig Aruforgalma Ausztriaval es mas | 
Orszagokkal. (Trade Statistics.) Fuzet 1—4, 1887_) 








The Central Statisti-— 
cal Commission 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 








(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Austria and Hungary—Contd. 
Hungary—Contd. 
Ungarns Waarenverkehr mit Oesterreich und an- 


deren Liindern. Fiir das Jahr 1886, vom Monate The Royal Hungarian 
Statistical Bureau 


Jainner bis Ende Dezember. VI Jahrgang............ 
VILLE DE Praqgus. Bulletin hebdomadaire de la—, et | The Statistical Bu- 
des Communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers)........ reau of Prague 
Belgium— 
Annales des Travaux Publics de Belgique. 4° Cahier,| The Administration 
Tome xliv. Diagrams, 8v0. 1886 .........:seeeeee of Mines 


Vintt pE BruxeELies. Bulletin hebdomadaire de 
Statistique Démographique et Médicale. (Current > Dr. EH. Janssens 
NUMDETS) oes. seessevsssccseeserenesetercnasereonsessssscsssseseaseerenenencees 


Denmark. Nationalékénomisk Tidsskrift. Ny Rekke.| The Danish Political 


Hefte 3. 1887 ....20.. “eo Pte ERR Bel EO es in ile Economy Society 
Egypt. Le Commerce Extérieur de l’Egypte, pendant | The Director-Gene- 
Vannde 1886. Lad. 810. 1......sccrscevecsreececsercensessenevonsveecees ral of Customs 

France— 


Bulletin du Conseil Supérieur de Statistique. No. 2, ) 
Deuxiéme Session de 1886. (Contents.) Loi rela- 
tive 4 une Statistique générale des professions dans 
? Empire allemand en 1882. Note du Dr. J. Ber- 
tillon sur le recensement des professions a Paris 4 
Vaide du dénombrement de 1886. Note de M. Boutin 
sur la statistique générale des professions obtenue > 
d’aprés les rdles des patentes de 1885. Note de 
M. Lafabrégue sur la mortalité du premier age. 
Note de MW. de Foville sur la forme a donner 4 la 
statistique des enfants protégés. Note du Dr. J. | 
Bertillon sur le caleul- de la mortalité des enfants 
du premier 4ge. Diagrmas, la. 8v0. 1887 .......-.4 

Compte Général de l’Administration de la Justice 
Civile et Commerciale en France et en Algérie, pen- 
dant année 18855 s..cecceipeciciecetsetesedecgieveetensonwepaconness | The Government of 

Compte Général de 1’Administration de la Justice f France 
Criminelle en France et en Algérie, pendant l’année | 








The Ministry of 


Commerce 





1 EUS RG Rn PER erbet nian eiercecces stn rere ee 
Ministére de lAgriculture. Bulletin. VI* ee The Ministry of 
Wos:.S et 4, US87 c:.sciccccsccossoeiecccecsstencesntesresseonegnosnsss sees Agriculture 
Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de : 
Législation comparée. Juin—Aotit, 1887... M.A. de Foville 
Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin du—. Sta-| The Ministry of Pub- 
tistique et Législation comparée. Juillet, 1887......... lic Works 
Vittz pe Reims. Bulletin Mensuel du Bureau] The Bureau of 
Municipal d’Hygiéne. Mai—Juillet, 1887 ............ Hygiene 


L’Economiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers) .... The Editor 
- Revue Bibliographique Universelle, Paris :— 
Partie Littéraire. Juin—Aotit, 1887.0... | 
,, Technique. Juin et Juillet, PS Te caccteceeerese<s' - 
Revue Géographique Internationale. Mars—Jd Bare 
DIES fisraxceicsiiss sencroon banivaecosledioed onegiontasvas coivbubesbes beeuelbina'e 


Cre 
SST; 
oO 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 








(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France— Contd. 

Revue d’Economie Politique. I* année, No. 4, 1887. 
L’Economie Politique et le Droit, & propos d’un 
livre récent (J. J. Courcelle-Seneuil. Préparation a 
V’Etude du Droit, Etude des Principes, 1887), par 
A, Jourdan. Solutions nouvelles de deux questions 
fondamentales d’économie sociale, par WM. Akin- 
Karoly. Le Droit de propriété dans la Société 
franque et en Germanie, par G. PIACOM .....:..ccceees 

Annales de VEcole Libre des Sciences Politiques. 
IIe Année. No. 3, 1887. L’Influence de Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau en Allemagne, par Lévy-Brihl. 
Les Canadiens-Francais et le développement des 
libertés parlementaires au Canada, par H. Hulot. 
Deux Théses de M. Henry Sumner Maine (sur le 
gouvernement populaire), par #. Boutmy. Biblio- + The Institution 
graphie des finances du _ xviii® Siécle (Second 
article), par R. Stourm. La mission du Marquis 
d’Eguilles en Ecosse auprés de Charles-Edouard 
(1745-46), suite par G. Lefevre-Pontalis. Les lois 
sur l’enseilgnement primaire en Belgique, par De 
CF EPULON io restos steetieteae on gpste’ ess: sagaeeusstbe moe tanatere ries others anaes 

Journal de la Société de Stutistique de Paris. 1887— 
Juillet. Observations sur l’importance des routes ) 

nationales, par H. Cheysson. L’Institut inter- 

national & Rome, par A. de Foville. Les 

Excitants modernes, par le Dr. O. Broch. Les 

Accidents du Travail (1 Partie), par MM. . 

DURGINEL LAs acc Reith eid eran eee: > The Society 
Aott. Le Jubilé National en Angleterre, par IZ.X. 

Les Accidents du Travail (suite et fin), par 

M. Duhamel. L’ Enseignement commercial et les 

écoles de commerce en France et dans le monde 


The Editor 














entier, (ar ii GUi10t Bs... hock attneeneras crate ee J 
Germany— 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. Achter | 
Jabroang VERS] 20 GVADS |. -cc.-cn56t sercevers snaascete ee eeosenee eeaee 


Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 
Mai=-J uli; 1887) aticitdet cet ee cee ee ee 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Neue Folge— 


Oe an mann fe dat Tehr 195-| she Ipel Siae 


Band xxv. Waarenverkehr des deutschen Zollge- tical Bureau 


biets mit dem Auslande im Jahre 1886. Erster 
Phot ste, heen aee ccs o cssp tc neue met eae se Ca eee 
Band xxvii. Statistik der Seeschiffahrt fiir das 
Jahr 1886. Abth. 1. Schiffsunfalle an den 
deutschen Kiiste im Jahre 1886 uuu... ecscessceeeee 
Prussia. Zeitschrift des Kéniglich Preussischen Sta- 
tistischen Bureaus. XXVI Jahrgang 1886, Heft | The Royal Statistical 
3 und 4. XX VII Jahrgang, 1887, Heft 1 und 2. Bureau of Prussia 
MLA DS. eds daopoeehgsenlede dude aapatsaal ca earepeet tea geet enna ee ae eno 
ey Veroffentlichungen des Statistischen ste | 





The Statistical Bu- 


der Stadt Berlin. Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Ster- : 
; reau of Berlin 


befalle, und Witterung. (Current numbers) ............ 


1887. | Additions to the Library. 579 


Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Germany— Contd. 


Hamburg— 
Statistik des Hamburgischen Staates. Heft xiv, 
Abth. 1. Die Volkszihlung vom 1 Dec., 1885 .... | The Statistical Bu- 
Tabellarische Uebersichten des Hamburgischen reau of Hamburg 
Handels im Jahre 1886. » 4t0. 0.......-.-cesessssssrssorecenes 
Italy— 


Annali di Agricoltura, 1887— 
No. 119. Concorso Internazionale di Piccole Trebbia- 
tricisa Vapore in Pesaro nel 1885............ 

» 120. L’Industria dell’ alcool e della vinifica- 
zione in Germania ed in Austria ............ 

», 127. Atti della Commissione incaricata di | The Director-General 
Studiare i metodi intesi a combattere la r of Agriculture 
peronosporm della wite .ti7....2:.ccasqseocanesses de 

», 130. Legislazione sulla Pesea............csscccssssccesees 

», 181. Zootecnia. Provvedimenti a vantaggio della 
Produzione bovina, ovina, e suina............ 

Annali del Credito e della Previdenza. Anno 1887. ) 
Credito Agrario Atti della Commissione Reale in- 
caricata di compilare lo schema di regolamento. 
Annali dell’ Industria e del Commervio, 1887. L’In- 
dustria della Soda in Germania.........0......ccccseccesssesoeees 
Annali di Statistica. Statistica Industriale. Fasc. 6. 
Notizie sulle condizioni industriali della Provincia 
DICED POL ATIS EMSs caps ate cops coi steht Babeattad Sash daahens 
Bollettino Consolare, 1887— 

Aprile. (Relating to Austria—Trieste, Fiume; 
Netherlands—Amsterdam, Rotterdam; United 
States—San Francisco, Washington ; Philippine 
Islands—Manilla; France—Cette; Scotland— 
Glasgow ; Spain—Cadiz; Africa—Senegal, Cape 
Town; Argentine Republic—Buenos Ayres) ........ 

Maggio. (Relating to Roumania; Servia? France 
—Dunkirk, Lille; Norway; Greece—Patyras ; 
Singapore ; Hngland—Cardiff ; Ireland—Dublin ; | The Director-General 
Russia—Poland; Malta; Argentine Republic— $+ of the Statistics of 
reser UO n EU COn at Cp erates tele ansege ose tatasaie css svare ote ata Italy 

Guigno. (Relating to England; Palestine; Turkey— 
Trebizond; Germany—Stettin ; India—Bombay) 

Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e 
Commerciale. Anno IV. Maggio—Luglio, 1887.... 
Bollettino mensile delle situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istitutid’Emissione. Anno XVIII, Nos. 4—6, 1887 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
Bren VAN Oge LO LD A S87 co ctasscncoacu tsar eee de soonk antebaonay 
Bollettino Semestrale del Credito, Cooperativo, Ordi- 
nario, Agrario e Fondiario. Anno IV, 1° Semestre, 
sao oer cred dnc conerctesee a eased shsionceesfoeaeeorosetos 
Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di aleuni dei prin- | 
cipali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current 

MRE Mer ty crest Cater scone cineteer el Gots iets aban dds ened saetvchdeds 

Diciassettesima Relazione della Commissione Centrale 

di Sindacato sulla Amministrazione dell’ Asse Eccle- 

siastico, durante l’esercizio finanziario 1885-86 ........ J 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Italy—Contd. 
Movimento della Navigazione nei Porti del Heene } 
nell arin 1886) Lali Shieh. atten een ena taney 
Movimento Commerciale del Regno d’Italia nell’ anno 





EBS. BATE, bee Oa se Le van The Director-General 
Statistica del Commercio Speciale di Importazione e di . of the Statistics of 
Esportazione. Maggio—Luglio, 1887 ...............00 Italy 
Statistica Elettorale Politica. Elezioni Generali Poli- 
tiche, 23—30 Maggio, 1886. Map ...........20eeea 
Statistica della Emigrazione Italiana, anno 1886. ........ J) 


L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers.) Florence.... The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. Vol. ii, Fase. 4, 1887.) 
Nuove dottrine sistematiche nella scienza delle | 
finanze: G. R. Salerno. I presupposti dell’ SPO i 
politica: LZ. Miraglia. Rivista dell’ Agricoltura : { 
D. Lampervico. Previdenza: C. Bottoni. Rivista | 
del’ Credito popolare :° 4} Leot 2... ee Revise J) 


Japan— 
Résumé Statistique de l’Empire du Japon. No. 1, ) 

1887. (Territoire, Population, Agriculture, Foréts, 

Produits Maritimes, Production du Sel, Mines, 

Fabrication de Saké. Salaires des Classes ouvriéres 

dans les grandes Villes, Commerce Intérieur, Com- u ae 
merce Hirigee Voies de Communication, Banques, + The General Statisti- 
Sociétés, Caisses d'Epargne, Assurances, Assistance 
Publique, Hygiene Publique, Cultes, Instruction 
Publique, Police, Etablissements Pénitentiaires, Jus- 
tice Civile et Criminelle, Armée et Marine, Finances, 
Renseignements divers.) La. 8vo., map......... eee 


cal Bureau 


Journal of the Statistical Society of Tokyo, for March The Societ 

—=May, 1887: La Sve, 140248. eta & PROG, 
Netherlands— 

Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte, naar den 


Leeftijd ende oorzaken van den dood in Nederland. ned Department sos 


the Interior 


Januari—Maart, L887: viv. c.cctcauevisecesovvinesennesVaverasevariendee 
Statistiek van het Groncrediet in Nederland over de | The Netherlands 
Jaren 1881 tot en met 1885. 4t0. iceecesesoneeeess Legation 
Russia— 
Agricultural Year-book for 1887. Part 1. (In Rus-]| The Department of 
BLAM) joragsweadedsacsns cesdertetevi sent tbens Miek BA Steak trea te cee eee sack Agriculture 
Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (Current weekly 
numbers.) (In Russian:): 1887 vxic.isicecesstsossdsnciees MM. AoVessolovaky 
Statistique du Commerce Extérieur de la Russie en The ee 
1886." (Tn Russian!) eM 8p, 400.\.00 cases candace ces Ot 
Finance 
Spain— 


Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento, 1887— 
Sheet 14. Bogota, Colonia 0. BURN Maes Wea eats 
», 1d. Colonia, Dresde, Pard, Stuttgart, y La The Board of Cus- 
toms 
Gruaira sitet A ieacn cao des bales UNS keh ondepstphaiees 


1887.] Additions to the Library. 581 


Donations—Conitd. 


Donations. | By whom Presented. 


el nr ee 


‘(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Spain— Contd. 
Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento, 1887— Contd. 
Sheet 16. La Guaira, Filadelfia, Isla de Madera, y ) 
Pipe GRRE. se deckecsatette desdnasne ele chases veh tnes 
17. Pisco, Bremen, Palermo, Rosario de Santa The Board of Cus- 
Fé, Singapore, Breslau, Arequipa, y sons 
VGRCTION tere wen cen sotinddovwcd Ionnoweniage retreeca de> 


9) 


Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. 
Marzo y Abril, 1887 .is0c1.c..scs.-sesiade. Bios aedotd thao Yes The Soci 
Indice del Boletin de la Sociedad Geogrdfica de Madrid, e Society 
que comprende los Tomos i al xx, 1876-86 ................ 


Sweden and Norway— 
Norway— 
Norges Officielle Statistik. Tredie Rekke— 

35. Tabeller vedkommende Skifteveesenet i Norge ) 
i Aaret 1884. (Bankruptcies)...........ccees 

36. Statistik over Norges kommunale Finantser i 
Aarene 1881-83. (Finance)  ........cscssseseees 

37. Beretning om Skoleveesenets Tilstand i Kon- 
geriget Norge for Aaret 1882. (Public 
TRSEPUCELOT) liz atetsseceeseseectsusageeascdopstdnormoneaestesss 

38. Statistik over den norske Statskasses Finantser 
i Budget-aarene 1878-85. (State Finance) 

39. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Kriminal- 
statistik for Aaret 1884. (Criminal Sta- 
EISEUCA) Piycc ceases enn peetteeentan occa geerteaenstnesny ace! hone 

40. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Bergvcerks- 
drift i aarene 1883-85. (Mines and Fac- 
TOPLES): carp scos-dessrdstecdcscrsardesanderasdercdeavenseincsneseessones 

42, Beretning om Rigets Strafarbeidsanstalter for 
Aaret 1885-86. (Penitentiaries)............0000+ 

43. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Handel i Aaret 
1886. (Trade) ..c.ses.cccssrsrsssscrsssnenisseersssonerosoees 3 


The Central Statisti- 
cal Bureau 


ra 


SwEDEN— 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistikh— 
C. Bergshandteringen. Commerce-Collegii under- ) 
daniga Berattelse fér 4r 1885. (Mines) 
D. Fabriker och Manufakturer. Commerce-Col- 
legii underdaniga Berattelse for ar 1885. 


(Factories) .....ssssccesesesessesssserssesscsneeneeeceeeenseees cas 
RB. Inrikes Sjéfart och Handel. Commerce-Col- ane Central Statisti- 


legii underdéniga Berattelse fér ar 1885. cal Bureau 
(Shipping) .......sesscseseeseeereesesesrerensesteeeeneserenees 

F. Utrikes Handel och Sjéfart. Commerce-Col- 
legii underd&niga Berattelse for ar 1885; | 
(Trade) ..scccccsescresssecescererersrevsensssensenenesenenenenses y 

Switzerland— 
Préavis concernant la Question de l’Assurance contre | The Federal As- 
Partiralen. S800... LEST) Silico. csssavlon stvaceiesevoencessossheduasesess surance Bureau 


Statistique de la Suisse. 67° Livraison. Examen Ne 
pédagogique des recrues en automne, 1886. Map. The Federal Statisti- 
to: cal Bureau 


eect eee e eee ee ee eee eee rasensssrasenseasnseeesasesescereseseenaseseseeeossesees 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 
| 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States— 
Tenth Census, 1880. Vol. xv. Report on the eines) 
Industries of the United States (exclusive of the ! 
Precious Metals), with Special Investigations into 
the Iron Bocteon of the Republic a into the r The Hon. G. F. Hoar 
Cretaceous Coals of the North-West. Maps, plates, 
and diagrams, 460.) (LS8G |.25.....ssepnesssuagscvoass -atesspeseeraree J 
Department of Agriculture. Monthly Reports on the | The Department of 
Condition of Crops, &. June—July, 1887 ............ Agriculture 
Quarterly Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statis- 1 
tics . .. relative to the Imports, Exports, Immigra- | mopar £ St 
tion and Navigation for the three months ending Pea i 
Bist March, 1887, [No. 8, 1886-87 ssessesececsnnssee r 
Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. Nos. 
LO 12, 1886-87 5 fo itis. ..sa<0shapscantoanaoins son stapses touptecwecresees 
Emigration and Immigration. Reports of the Consular ) 
Officers of the United States, Diagrams. 1887 . 
Reports from the Consuls of the United States, 1887. | 
Nos. 74, 75, 76 (Emigration from Hurope), 77 } 
(Fishery Interests of the United States and Trade 
with Canada). Maps, plates, and diagrams. ............ 
Index to the Consular Reports, Nos. 1—59, 1880-85... J 
Report of the Director of the Mint upon the Produc- ra i entcet eeere 
tion of the Precious Metals in the United States Scot aie aoa 
uring 1886 .o.. cy c-beqstek iucerectoseaateiae cases seme ceete 
Inuino1s. Fourth Biennial Report of the Bureau of } The Bureau of La- 


tistics, Treasury 
Department 


W.-C. Ford, Esq., De- 
partment of State 


Mint 


Labor Statistics of Illinois, 1886. 8V0 ou... eeeeeeeee bour 
Massachusetts— 
Highteenth Annual Report of the State Board of | The State Board of 
Health, 1886.” Diagrams ;Svoiiry ..ce es meeteth Health 


wealth, containing the Acts and Resolves relating ime ae pee Sta- 
to Labor passed by the Legislature during 1887.... LL ee 
New Jersey. Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau ; 
Edward D. Page, 


Supplement to the Labor Laws of the =n | 


of Statistics of Labor and Industries for the year 


ending Gleb Ochober ics Gro, ee zed, 
New York— 
Fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics | Charles F. Peck, Esq., 
of Labor of the State of New York for 1886........ Commissioner 


Annual Report of the Department of Police and 
Excise OE he City of Brooklyn, for 1886. 8vo... a Ly ae are: 
Rhode Island— 
Thirty-second Annual Report upon the Births, ) 
Marriages, and Deaths in the City of Providence 
for 1886. 8vo. in ae See ESS, Bete EPO LS SOG 
Monthly Reports of Deaths in the City of bron. | 
dence, May—dJ uly, 1887 yi nities 5c... eater. ate ne x) 
Wiscoystx. ‘Tenth Report of the State Boards of 


City Registrar 


Health, 1886 (containing—Conditions of Health in THe Bose of Henle 


Cities, by Dr. J. L. Kaine ; Heredity, by Dr. G. F. 
Waiter’) Serocssorsetsaintetrcs meet tapess een eae eater 


Abridgment of the Debates of Congress from 1789 to 
1856... by the Author of the Thirty Years’ View 
[Thomas H. Benton]. Vols. i—xi, 1789—1832. 
La, Svos Newsy ork, 1857-59 nae. acne eee 


ala 


1887. | Adiitions to the Inbrary. 583" | 
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———— hh saa, 


Donations. By whom Presented. 








(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States— Contd. 


Bankers’ Magazine. June, 1887. New York ........000 The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers.) 1887.... Hp 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle and Hunt’s Mer- 
chant’s Magazine. (Current weekly numbers.) 1887 4 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Nos. 4\ myo gociet 
and 5, 1886 .....sceeneone Pere wa ed Jeane (0) © baosel 


Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and 
Art. 26th—28th Annual Reports of the Trustees } The Union 
FOP 1884-86. SVG, vrccccessersscseesansssrtsgccdavasevecnaseoeecersupeees 
Franklin Institute. Journal. June—August, 1887........ The Institute 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. i. Supplement. ) 
Bibliography of Political Science, 1886. Voi. ui. 
No. 2, 1887. The Study of Administration, by 
W. Wilson. The Interstate Commerce Law, by 
E. R. A. Seligman. How Customs Duties work, by - The Editor 
E. J. Shriver. Trades Union Benefit Features, by 
E. W. Bemis. Municipal Government, by the 
Hon. W. M. Ivins. The “ Cultur-conflict”’? in 
Prussia, by J. W. Burgess ..ccssnesssrerserorececrssserssseseseveees 
Smithsonian Institution— 
Annual Report of the Board of Regents, showing | 
the Operations, Expenditures, and Condition of 
the Institution to July, 1885. Part 1. (Contents.) 
Record of Scientific Progress, 1884. Introduc- 
tion, by S. F. Baird. Astronomy, by W. C. | 
Winlock. List of Astronomical Observatories, by | 
G. H. Boehmer. Vulcanology and Seismology, 
by C. G. Rockwood. Volcanic Eruptions and 
Earthquakes in Iceland within historic: times. 
Geography, by J. K. Goodrich. Physics, by G. Ff. 
Barker. Chemistry, by H. C. Bolton. Miner- 
alogy, by H. S. Dana. Bibliography of Inverte- 
brate Paleontology, by J. B. Marcou. Zoology, 
by 7. Gill. Anthropology, by O. 7. Mason ........ 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Vol. xxvii. 
Tables, Meteorological and Physical, by Arnold 
Guyot. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged, | 
1884. Vol. xxix. Catalogue of Scientific and | 
Technical Periodicals (1665-1882), with Chrono- 
logical Tables and a Library Check-List, by H. C. 
Bolton, 1885. Vol. xxx. Scientific Writings of 
Joseph Henry, vol. i. Plates. 1886 «...sseeseee 





So 


| The Institution 


Venezuela— 

Correspondence between the Venezuelan Government 
and H.B.M.’s Government about the question of the 
Frontier; the additional Duty of 30 per cent.; the 
Treaty of Commerce, and the pecuniary claims. Fol. | 
BESS Ai ean acosecalpascns ao nesnupnezertscemepareaxs RR ales eis thbeh tice 


Gaceta Oficial. (Current numbers.) 1887 «0... 


The Consul for Vene- 
zuela, London 


The Statistical Bu- — 
reau 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
India, British— 


Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. Nos. The Department of 


1=2871987-88 tsi kel Cee Ie Hep aa . 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Accounts. Shea and. ope 
Nos, 10 and 12, 1886-87 Sintec. lactitsl. takes tcheret 


Bompay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Journal. 
Extra number. Prof. Peterson’s Report on the 
search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Circle, 
1884-86. No. 45, vol.-x Vib! s.ccsccecccccscssscsvetesssdssscccdsets 

Asiatic Society of Bengal— 

Journal, Vol. lvi, part 1, No. 1, 18873.2.3.....00...000 i 
Proceedings. February—May, 1887 ........0...ccee 


The Society 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Budget Speech, delivered by Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, 
eae Minister of Fisthhoe if the House of Gomnons as a ennegy ea 
12thiMay, 1887.  (Diapriims oeietint.. dase: ; 
Civil Service List of Canada, 1887 .......c..ccecccsserceessceseres “) 
Correspondence relative to the Seizure of British 
American Vessels in Behrings Sea by the United 


States Authorities in 1886. Map............ccecsesesesseenes 
Department of Militia and Defence. Final Report of 
War Claims Commission 1..,.t..ids.biedessesiteesetecseserenes 
Report on Canadian Archives, by D. Brymner, Archi- 
vist, 1886. Plans and mapé <:...0i5 ch cteia sc teteesee 
Report of the Commissioner of the North-West . J. G. Bourinot, Esq., 
Mounted Police Force, 1886. Map... chit... D. 


Report of the Department of Fisheries for 1886. ........ 
Report on the Fisheries Protection Service of Canada, 
1886 wists. Aah IRE cee Maa ee | 
Report of the Hudson’s Bay Expedition of 1886. 
Maps and. plates: i204 sets A. CAIs hited. agseetictes 
Reports of Lieut.-Col. W. H. Jackson and Major-Gen. 
Laurie on the suppression of the Rebellion in the 
North-West Territories in 1885 wie. cssssesesseereseeeee 5 





SGT ashes. hem. alclgleat Pk nee age 


Cape of Good Hope— 

Report of the Superintendent-General of Education] The Superintendent 
for 1886, with tables and appendices. ol................ of Education 

Statistical Register of the Colony for 1886, Pol, (De | 
also Agricultural Statistics for 1887—. Fol. (De- 
fence, Population, Vital and Meteorological, Finance, | The Colonial Secre- 
Interchange, Production, Accumulation, Law and tary 
Crime, Religious, Educational, and Charitable In- 
StUtUELONS)  ...dsscs Be wah Ras tell eeend, datotes deal Radda 


‘Jamaica. Annual Report of the Registrar-General for] The Registrar-Gene- 
the year ended 30th September, 1886 .............sseeseeeee ral of Jamaica 


The Secretary of 
State for the Co- 


lonies 


Lagos. Statistical Returns of Exports and Imports 
from’ 1876 10,1884 DS yOMe nat oc al cee aiaceennee 


1887. ] Additions to the Library. 585 


Donations— Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented, 





(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 

New South Wales. The Year-Book of New South 
Wales for 1887. Sixth year of publication. isp The Publisher 
Mn; GNC Cagramig “SVOR a wciiells setter hadon tase dee ade 


The Registrar-Gene- 
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OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


DECEMBER, 1887. 


“The Increase of Moprerate Incomes;” being the INAUGURAL 
Appress of the Prestpent of the Royat SratisticaL Soctrery, 
the Riaut Hon. G. J. Goscnen, M.P., Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Srsstox 1887-88. De nivereD 6th December, 1887, 
at Wiutis’s Rooms. 


GENILEMEN, it frequently happens that a speaker who is about to 
address an audience, has to make an apology, but it is not often, as 
on the present occasion, that he has a threefold apology to make. 
I have in the first instance to express my deep regret to you, the 
members of the Statistical Society, that although you did me the 
honour more than a year ago to elect me as your President, I have 
never as yet been able to take any part in your meetings, or to 
discharge any of the duties which belong to my office. You will, 
I trust, not for one moment have believed that I undervalue the 
services or the importance of the Society over which you have 
called me to preside; but when I accepted the office, | had more 
leisure at my disposal than I have now, and I sincerely believed 
that it would be in my power to render some little service to you. 
In the second place, I must apologise to you for the delay which 
has taken place in delivering my inaugural address this present 
season. Here again I must plead official duties and the pressure 
of other work, which I need not more particularly specify. 

But my third cause of regret is perhaps the most serious of all. 
- I feel that I have not had adequate leisure to prepare an address 
worthy of the occasion and of those whom I meet in this hall 
to-night. There is no study which requires more continuous and 
undisturbed attention than the study of complicated statistical 
problems. There is no field of knowledge on which hasty excursions 
are so likely to lead one into bogs where one may stick fast, or into 
tangled jungles from which one will find no escape. No man feels 
more deeply than myself how important it is that figures should 
be put forward only after profound inquiry, and with the minutest 
care as to their arrangement and disposition. The science of 
statistics, of which I see so many able professors here to-night, is an 
exact science. The facts with which it deals only degenerate into 
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misleading confusion when carelessly or too astutely handled. The 
expression, derogatory to statisticians, that ‘figures will prove 
“anything,” as every one of you know better than I do, simply 
means that figures, which never tell untruths, may be so handled 
as to present untruths. Figures themselves never lie, but every 
one must admit that there is no sound and accurate material which 
can be so easily handled for the special purposes of the compiler as 
statistics can. 

I had at one time thought of presenting to your notice this 
evening some of the canons and rules by which statistical state- 
ments might be dissected and examined—a kind of guide to the 
detection of statistical error. I can fancy that an interesting 
address might be delivered on statistical fallacies, illustrated by 
copious examples from contemporary. politicians and social philoso- 
phers. Given a great number of figures partially unknown, given 
unlimited power and discretion of selection, and given an enthusiast 
determined to prove his case, and I will not answer for the conse- 
quences, But we are all statisticians here to-night, and I am not 
sure whether, as president of the Statistical Society, I should not 
by such a course have trodden on the toes of many of the professors 
of the craft. I will therefore confine myself to a single illustra- 
tion. The statistician, or more properly speaking the administrator 
of statistics, is like a showman who is exhibiting certain figures. 
According as he throws light and shade upon the pictures which he 
exhibits, he can produce true or false impressions. Whole rows of 
figures he may throw into impenetrable shade, while others are at the 
same time brought into excessive prominence, and thus, to the eye 
of the spectator, much may be rendered invisible, and much may be 
distorted by exaggerated lights, which turn facts into caricatures. 

But I will leave this topic, and simply add, with reference to 
my own position, that your present president is not a producer or 
manufacturer of statistics; he is in most instances simply a con- 
sumer—a fact which perhaps may lead the more uncharitable of my 
audience to the idea that it is because he is not himself a producer that 
he has indulged in the foregoing remarks. Or, if you prefer it, I 
will not speak of myself as a consumer on this occasion, but rather 
as a middleman between consumer and producer. And, may be, it 
is as well that the president in his annual address, instead of 
directing his remarks exclusively to statisticians, should play the 
part of such a middleman, and serve as a medium between statis- 
ticians and the general public. 

Having abandoned the idea which I at first entertained, of 
examining the canons of statistical criticism, I am about to engage 
in a more dangerous task, namely, to put before you a statistical 
thesis, which may be open to attack from many sides, and to 
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which perhaps some of you may apply the dissecting processes to 
which I have alluded. But, believe me, it is in no spirit of 
dogmatism that I shall speak, I shall deal tentatively with the 
propositions which I am about to put before you, and I will then 
hand over the subject for further consideration to those who 
combine those two important qualifications for the pursuit of 
statistics, leisure and impartiality, and who will approach the 
question with an open mind. 

I propose to speak on the increase in this country during recent 
years of the number of moderate fortunes and of small investors, 
coupled with symptoms of a decrease in the tendency to the 
accumulation of large fortunes in a few hands. I wish to point 
out the growing importance in our economic and social—and I 
might almost say our political—system of the smaller middle class. 
I will not be tempted by the significance of that class into any 
digressions concerning the political aspects of the case; but I 
think I may say, without giving offence to any party, that it must 
be to the advantage of every State that what I may call the great 
central body of the community should be reinforced in numbers, 
and I propose by your leave to examine to-night the question to 
what extent that central body is being reinforced in our own 
country at the present time. | 

The subject of this address is one on which I have already 
dwelt, both in a speech before the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce two years ago, and in my budget speech this year. The 
figures I then gave I found to excite a great deal of interest, and, 
at the same time, the discussion which arose out of them seemed 
to indicate that their lessons were far from being, so far as I may 
venture upon a judgment, adequately realised. I wish to lift 
some of the facts which I then dwelt upon, and which are of great 
social and political importance, into greater prominence. What 
Iam about to say may have little novelty for experts, but it may 
not be without its use if it serves to bring home to the public some 
important considerations with which experts are already to a great 
extent familiar. 

Since I originally put forward this theory in June, 1885, my 
general drift has been confirmed by a high authority.. On p. 16 of 
the final Report of the Commission appointed to inquire into the 
Depression of Trade, a body whose conclusions, I may paren- 
thetically remark, seem to me to have been unduly neglected 
because they contain nothing sensational, is given a table, drawn 
from the returns under Schedule D of the income tax, which I will 
not quote. as I propose to give similar, but fuller and somewhat 
later figures of my own, and on this table the Commission base the 
following statement, to which I would call your special attention. 
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These are the words of the Royal Commissioners: “ From this 
‘table it would appear that the number of persons with incomes 
‘* of less than 2,000/. a-year has increased ata more rapid rate than 
‘“‘the population (which in the period in question increased about 
“ 10 per cent.), while the number of persons with incomes above 
‘¢ 2,000. has increased ata less rapid rate, and the number with 
‘¢ incomes above 5,000/. has actually diminished; and further, that 
‘“‘ the lower the income the more rapid the rate of increase. We 
‘* think, therefore, that whether the aggregate amount of profits is 
“increasing or not, there is distinct. evidence that profits are 
‘* becoming more widely distributed among the classes engaged in 
‘“‘ trade and industry; and that while the larger capitalists may be 
‘receiving a lower return than that to which they have been 
“accustomed, the number of those who are making a profit, though 
‘* possibly a small one, has largely increased.”’ 

Well now, with regard to the table on which these remarks are 
based, there are of course several qualifying considerations. The 
figures under Schedule D of the income tax show the incomes of 
certain tax-paying entities, but those tax-paying entities do not 
always correspond to actual individuals. Under the head of 
‘‘Trades and Professions” in Schedule D, men are arranged in 
certain classes according to their incomes; but those are only the 
incomes which they declare under that head, and they may at the 
same time be deriving other incomes which fall under other 
schedules. For instance, they may be receivers of dividends under 
Schedule C, or they may be landed proprietors under Schedule A, 
or they may be shareholders in any of the companies which are 
separately assessed under Schedule D itself. Therefore all the 
allegations which are made upon the strength of the returns under 
this head of ‘‘ Trades and Professions ” require to be qualified, and 
it must be remembered that the incomes of small amounts under 
Schedule D may often be lifted into a higher grade by additional 
resources appearing under other schedules. But again there is a 
consideration on the other side. Under Schedule D the returns 
made are in many cases those of firms and not those of individuals ; 
so that while in some cases the figures under Schedule D may not 
indicate the full amount of the incomes of the persons assessed, 
in other cases those figures are far larger than such incomes, 
because they represent the profits of firms which are returned in 
the aggregate, and not separately for the several partners. 

I do not wish therefore to rely too exclusively upon the evidence 
of Schedule D. But the Commission considered it to be valuable 
evidence, and I consider that it is extremely valuable evidence, 
if you can corroborate it from other sources, and it will be my 
duty to point to such corroborating evidence. I have looked out 
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for other tests of the proposition, which the Royal Commission laid 
down. I have looked for them in the direction of expenditure, and 
in the direction of investment, and I shall have presently to refer 
to the result of these investigations. 

But before passing to these tests, let me give you the latest 
lessons which are to be derived from the income tax itself. I have 
here a table which shows the number of income tax assessments, 
under Schedule D, of individuals and. private firms, and I see that 
in the year 1877’ there were assessments of between 150/. and 
1,0001., 317,839; while in 1886 there were 379,064 assessments of 
this amount, an increase of 19°26 per cent. On the other hand, 
of incomes of 1,000/. and upwards there were assessed in 1877 
22,848, and in 1886, 22,298, a decrease of 2°4 per cent., that is to 
say, that incomes between 150/. and 1,000/.. derived from trades and 
professions increased during that period by nearly 20 per cent., 
while on those of 1,000/. and upwards there was an actual decrease 
of nearly 24 percent. Now I had better indicate at once the lesson 
which I think those figures teach, and which is practically the 
thesis which I am to put before you this evening, namely, that the 
larger figures are not increasing, but the increase in the aggregate 
wealth of the community is to be found rather in the middle classes 
than in the highest stratum of wealth. 

To go more into particulars, I have by me a second table, which 
shows more in detail how wealth is distributed between the 
different classes of income tax payers under Schedule D. In 
incomes between 150/. and 500/. the increase per cent. between the 
years 1877 and 1886 was 21°4. In those between 5ool. and 1,000/. 
there was during the same period no increase at all ;, the numbers 
in 1877 were 32,085, and in 1886 32,033, being to all intents and 
purposes the same. When we come to incomes between 1,000l. 
and 5,000/. there is an increase of 2°4, but in those over 5,000l. 
there is a decrease of 2°3. It results from these figures that during 
ordinary times, and during times of depression, during times such 
as we have recently gone through, and which certainly have not been 
times of great prosperity, there has yet been a most satisfactory 
and steady increase in the number of incomes below 1,000/. 

Now let it be remembered that these assessments of “‘ Trades 
‘Cand Professions” under Schedule D do not by any means represent 
the total number of existing incomes of any particular amount, 
but only those which can be more or less counted. These figures 
do not include the great number of incomes which go to make up 
the unanalysable totals of Schedules A and C. They do not even 
include all the incomes assessed under Schedule D. You have 
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besides in that same schedule the incomes of the shareholders of 
all the companies whose profits are assessed in the lump. I shall 
consider hereafter what evidence there is that the profits of these 
companies go to enrich a larger number of people than they once 
‘did. But before I pass from individuals to companies, I must 
call attention to Schedule EK. Schedule E is not, as has sometimes 
been erroneously thought, confined to the salaries of officials. I 
have seen it stated in important organs of public opinion that 
Schedule E simply represented the incomes of the servants of the 
public. But that is not so: officials are rather less than half of 
the total number of persons assessed under Schedule EH: the 
remainder consist of other employés of public companies, private 
firms, or individuals. Now in the last ten years which I am 
passing under review the assessments under Schedule E have 
increased from 78,224 to 115,964, so that there again you havea 
large proportion of persons added to the income-tax-paying class, 
of whom very few can be described as rich. 

You may wish to know what number of these assessed under 
Schedule E are to be considered as wealthy employés, and how 
many belong to distinctly the middle class and to the smaller 
incomes. Well, I have made inquiries into that point, and I find 
that a very large proportion of the total number assessed under 
Schedule EH have a smaller income than 4o0o/. a-year. The figures 
for 1886 are these: under 400/. a-year, 104,108 ; at 400/. and over, 
11,856. So that Schedule H again represents a large class of 
persons with moderate incomes, and the class of persons who are 
in receipt of no more than 400/. a-year from their regular employ- 
ment. In order to get some conception of the extent of the small 
middle class, you have to add the great bulk of these assessments 
under Schedule EH to the assessments of less than 5o00/. a-year 
under Schedule D. , 

I was.anxious to test the growth of these small middle class 
incomes in another way, namely, through the probate duty, but 
owing to the changes in the law I have not been able to get tables 
going any distance back, nor, if they did go back, could we expect 
to find them as yet much affected by the increase of small fortunes. 
This is a recent movement, and the recruits to whom I have referred 
have not yet had time either to accumulate money or to die. 

But the figures of the probate duty teach some very interesting 
lessons, to which I do not know whether attention has previously 
been called. I should like to direct your notice to the great 
number of small estates which are annually proved, and also, if 
you will excuse me for turning aside for a moment from the 
general line of my argument, to what appears to me to be a real 
statistical curiosity, namely, the extraordinary regularity in the. 
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number of estates of each grade falling in in each year. The 
aggregate figures of the probate duty for the years 1885, 1886, 
and 1887, in round numbers are as follows: 1885, 3,793,000/. ; 
1886, 3,900,0001.; and 1887, 3,834,000/.; figures presenting 
remarkable regularity. It is generally thought that it is the large 
estates on which the revenue may rely, but the fact is that here, as 
in many other parts of our revenue system, we rely not so much 
upon the extremely rich, as upon the general distribution of wealth. 
Of the total number of estates in 1885, for instance, which 
amounted to 59,000, there were 45,950 under 1,000l., being 77°86 
of the total, and there were 57,387 under 20,000/., being 98°08 
of the total. 

Now I come to what I call the statistical curiosity. I have 
caused a table to be made showing for three successive years 
the number of estates proved not exceeding 1,000/., the number 
between 1,000/. and 5,000/., between 5,000/. and 10,000. and so 
forth. The following are the results to which I particularly call 
the attention of my audience. The estates not exceeding 1,000l. 
were 45,950 in 1885; they were 46,903 in 1887. Now it strikes 
me as a very extraordinary fact that that average should be kept 
up in so striking a manner; but the figures become still more 
remarkable as we go up the scale. Between 1,000/. and 5,000/. 
there were in 1885 8,782 estates, and in 1887 9,094; between 
5,000/, and 10,000/, 1,938 in 1885, and 2,032 in 1887; between 
10,0001. and 20,000/, there were 1,217 in the former year, and 1,240 
in the latter. I am amazed at the fact that in these two years 
the difference in the number of estates of from 10,000l. to 20,0001. 
falling in was only 23 in upwards of 1,200. To continue, between 
20,0001, and 30,0001. there were 389 estates in 1885 and 444 in 
the year 1887. Between 30,0col. and 40,000/. there were 208 in 
the one year and 228 in the other, Between 40,cool. and 50,000/. 
there were 145 in the one year and 140 in the other, again a most 
astonishing equality. Between 50,000/. and 100,000/. there were 
246 in the one year and 255 in the other. Between 100,000. and 
150,000/.—when you come to these great figures the regularity is 
still more striking—there were 61 in the one year and 64 in the 
other. Between 150,000/. and 200,000/. there were 32 in 1885, 32 in 
1886, and 33 in 1887; and between 200,000/. and 250,000/. there 
were 16 in 1885, 16 in 1886, and 17 in 1887. Now I confess that 
that seems to me to be a most remarkable statistical phenomenon, 
that men choose to present to the exchequer, with such extra- 
ordinary regularity, about the same number of great windfalls in 
every succeeding year. One would have thought that if there was 
anything that was variable, it would be the number of deaths of 
men of a certain degree of fortune in any particular year; but in 
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this as in everything else nature appears to assert herself, and to 
be determined that the exchequer shall not be defrauded of its full 
share of large estates in any single year. J have often marvelled 
at the exactness with which the able men who frame our 
estimates are in the habit of forecasting the revenue, but I did 
not know till I examined it to what extent they were assisted by 
the steady average of mortality in every grade of fortune. 

I will now turn from the analysis of taxation to the tests which 
I promised to apply to my thesis from investments and expenditure, 
and will first deal with a patent extension of the numbers of small 
investors. In my opinion this greater distribution of wealth of 
which I am speaking is in the main, or at least to a very large 
extent, the result of the extension of limited liability. Formerly 
great businesses gave profits to a small number of individuals, 
whose fortunes accumulated ; but now, when so many of these 
great businesses are turned into limited companies, a much larger 
proportion of the community is introduced to a share in the profits 
of industry and trade. Take any of the great breweries, for 
instance, which have lately been turned into limited companies. 
The goodwill of those businesses passes out of the hands of the 
former proprietors, who receive that which is paid by the share- 
holders; but in the future all the profits of those breweries will go 
not to half a dozen or a score of men, but will go to hundreds or even 
thousands. It appears to me that in every department of business 
we see this tendency. We find an ever increasing portion of the. 
community becoming practically traders, and sharing in the profits 
of business; and the new shareholders apparently are often 
content with a smaller rate of profit than would have satisfied the 
original proprietors. But the only point with regard to this 
change to which I would now direct your attention is its effect 
on the diffusion of wealth. I might put it pedantically in this 
form, that ad priori one would expect that the limited lability 
company would serve as a conduit for pouring the profits of 
business over a much larger area than they formerly reached; but 
that if we are not content with the a priors argument, an examina- 
tion of the facts, to which I will now call your attention, shows 
conclusively that it is so. 

The first figures which I am about to give on this head are 
probably familiar to a good many experts, but they are neverthe-. 
less so striking that they will bear repetition. The total paid up 
capital of all companies registered in April, 1877, was 307,000,0001., 
and in April, 1887, the. total paid up capital of registered com- 
panies was 591,500,000/., the increase in ten years being g2 per 
cent. These are gigantic figures, and show the enormous growth 
of the system of limited liability. But, I have asked myself, how 
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far there was an increase in the number of companies corres- 
ponding to the increase of capital, or whether the increase of 
capital came through the development of old companies. Now 
the income tax returns are not very helpful on this point. 
Under the heads of waterworks, ironworks, mines, quarries, 
and railways, they mix up private firms and public companies. 
But. there is a column in these returns, a column containing 
all companies which do not belong to any of the classes just 
mentioned, and containing companies only; and under this 
head I find that the number of companies in 1877 was 2,695, 
and in 1886 it was 5,135, an increase of go per cent., curiously 
enough corresponding exactly to the figures which I have just 
given, namely, the increase in the aggregate capital of the limited 
liability companies during the same period. But what we want to 
know is not only whether the number of the companies has 
increased, not only whether their aggregate capital has increased, but 
whether the number of shareholders composing them has increased, 
and I commend this question to the attention of statisticians. I 
believe that there are figures which are accessible, but which 1 
have not been able to procure in the short time which I have had 
at my disposal, and which would settle the point. It would be 
interesting to learn what are the exact facts as to the total present 
number of shareholders as compared with the number some ten 
or fifteen years ago. Meanwhile I have examined the figures of 
twelve companies, taken entirely at random—an insurance com- 
pany, a bank, a waterworks company, an industrial company, and so 
forth, and I have compared their capital and the number of share- 
holders ten years ago, with the capital and the number of share- 
holders at present. Here is the result: The total paid-up capital of 
the twelve companies in 1876 was 5,171,649/. By 1886 it had become 
6,501,582/., an increase of 25 per cent. But the shareholders in 
those companies had increased during the same ten years from 
11,667 to 20,083, an increase of 72 per cent. The consequence is 
that the average capital per shareholder in 1876 was 443/., and in 
1886 it was 3237. Ido not think I need dwell upon the lesson 
which those statistics, if they should be shown by further exam1- 
nation to be fair samples, are calculated to teach. Year by 
year, it would seem, a larger number of persons are becoming 
shareholders in companies, and thus participating in the wealth 
which arises from the vast industrial and commercial activity of the 
country, but participating in a moderate degree. You must add 
this increase to that which we have already discovered in the 
assessments of individuals and private firms under Schedule D, 
in order to form a just estimate of the extent of the distribution 
on which I have been dwelling. 
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But I have not yet exhausted all the tests which I wish to 
apply to my thesis. There is one form of investment or expendi- 
ture (for I hardly know in which category to place it) which 
ought to throw considerable light especially upon middle class 
fortunes. I mean life insurance. Now we all know that there is 
an increase in the business of insurance companies. The annual 
premiums have increased between 1880 and 1885 from 11,685,000. 
to 12,846,o00/. But the question which concerns us now is whether 
that increase of business has come through persons insuring their 
lives for larger sums, or from an accession of numbers insuring 
their lives for smaller sums. Is there a new class of people 
insuring for smaller sums? The answer is given if you examine 
the number of policies. The number of policies at the valuation 
before last was 779,000, and at the last valuation it was 901,000. 
The amount insured has increased from 383 million £.to 420 mil- 
lion £. But here is the interesting point: While the number of 
insurers has so greatly increased, the average amount per policy 
has been reduced from 492/. to 466/. Is there not additional 
evidence of my proposition as'to the growing distribution of 
wealth in this access to the body of insurers of a large quantity 
of persons insuring themselves on the scale of very moderate 
fortunes ? } 

It is true that no single one of the facts which I have men- 
tioned is conclusive in itself; but I wish to call your attention 
to the way in which they all seem to point in the same direction. 
I now come to another test, which I think perhaps you may con- 
sider stronger than any that has been applied hitherto, a test 
not of investment but of expenditure, and that is the number 
of dwelling houses of different degrees of value as given in the 
returns made by the Inland Revenue of tenements assessed to 
inhabited house duty. And here, instead of taking as a whole the 
period of about ten years which I have been discussing, it will be 
more instructive to make the comparison in two separate periods, 
the period from 1875 to 1880, and the period from 1880 to 1886. 
A glance at the two tables will at once show the difference in the 
character of the two periods. During the former you still observe 
the effects of the preceding period of prosperity between 1870 and. 
1875, and in the latter you see the full result of the depression 
which subsequently set in. Now let me turn to the tables. They 
show the increase in the number of dwelling houses, not shops, 
of 2ol. and upwards during the two periods respectively. In the 
earlier period you will observe a considerable and, roughly speak- 
ing, a fairly equal increase in the number of houses of every grade. 
But in the second period, that between 1880 and 1886, to which 
I would more especially direct your attention, this tendency is. 
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completely altered. There is still an increase, though not so great 
a one as formerly; but while the check to prosperity is clearly seen 
in houses of the higher grades, it has not affected in anything like 
the same degree the less valuable dwellings. Thus, in houses of 
20/. to 30l. annual value there is an increase of 19 per cent.; that 
increase goes on between 30/. and 40/. and between 40/. and 50l., 
but at this point it receives a check. Between 50/. and 60/. there 
is an increase of only 16 per cent.; between 60/. and 80l. of 15 per 
cent.; between 8o0/. and 10o/. of 12 per cent.; between 100/. and 
150/. of 11 per cent. So far, you will observe, the increase is 
smaller with each ascending step in the scale of wealth. Between 
150/. and 300/. there is a slight rise, and you have 13 per cent. 
increase; but between 300/. and s5o0o/. you have again only 11 per 
cent., and between 500/. and 1,000/. only 2 per cent., while in 
houses of over 1,000/. a year annual value you have actually a 
decrease of 8 per cent. You see the result, that, as far as we can 
judge from the returns of dwelling houses, the smaller incomes 
have been increasing at a considerably more rapid rate than the 
larger ones, and especially that their increase has been less retarded 
by bad times. The houses of the lower middle class in particular 
have gone on increasing with remarkable steadiness, and, all 
through, the degree of the increase has been in proportion to the 
smaller value of the house. I do not know whether I have made 
myself clear upon the point. My contention is that according to 
these tables the smaller houses, where you would expect the class 
to live whom I have described as gradually acquiring a greater 
share in the general wealth, have steadily multiplied ; whereas in 
a richer stratum of society, where I maintain that the growth of 
wealth has been checked, you will see a much smaller increase in 
the number of inhabited houses, while at the highest point that 
increase vanishes altogether, and there is a positive decrease. It 
may be said, of course, that this is due to a fall in the rents of the 
larger houses; but why has that rent fallen? It is because there 
are a smaller number of competitors for that class of house, and 
that is simply to express the same fact in a different form. I would 
therefore urge that here again we have fresh evidence of greater 
power of expenditure, which I trust means also a greater enjoy- 
ment of the comforts of life, of a greater share in the general 
wealth amongst the bulk of the middle classes and in the centre 
of society, and not in its upper classes. 

The lessons which are taught by the other branch of the 
house duty, namely, that which is imposed upon shops, are less 
striking, but I will nevertheless bring them to your notice, 
because they are interesting in view of the development of limited 
liability and of the co-operative system. In the case of shops, the. 
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tendency is exactly the opposite to that which we have found in 
dwelling houses. While in the case of houses there is a smaller 
increase in the valuable houses and a larger increase in the less 
valuable, in the case of shops, the less valuable hardly increase at 
all, and it is in the number of the larger shops that the most 
marked development has taken place. In the period between 1880 
and 1886 there is an increase of only 3 per cent. in shops of the 
value of 20/. to 30l. There is an increase of 8 per cent. in shops 
of from 30/. to 40l.; of 12 per cent. from 4ol. to 50/.; of 10 per 
cent. from 5o/. to 60/.; and so it goes on in an ascending scale; 
and even in the highest grade, when we come to shops of 1,000l. 
and upwards, we have an increase of g per cent. as compared with 
an increase of 3 per cent. in those from 20/. to 30/. Thus it 
appears that it is the large shops—shops conducted upon the basis 
of a large capital, and frequently on the principle of limited 
liability, which are to a certain extent ousting the smaller shops. 
I am not saying whether this is to be regretted or whether it is a 
subject of congratulation. Opinions may differ very much on that 
point. I merely dwell upon what I believe to be an indication 
that in shop-keeping, as in other classes of business, there is an 
extraordinary development of the limited liability system, and 
that the tendency is to an increase in the size and in the capital of 
firms, together with the distribution of that capital among a 
larger number of people, in place of the old system where there 
were not such large amounts of capital, but, on the other hand, 
such capital as there was was held by far fewer hands. 

To sum up this part of the case, I submit that it has been 
shown that those schedules of the income tax, which do to a 
certain extent, though not entirely, serve the purposes of a census, 
point unmistakably to the increase in the number of moderate, side 
by side with a tendency to remain stationary, and even a decrease, 
in that of the great incomes. Recognising that this evidence, 
though most important so far as it goes, is not conclusive, I have 
tested it by examining the change in the number of investors 
resulting from the growth of joint stock companies; I have tested 
it by an analysis of the returns of the insurance companies; I have 
tested it by the statistics of dwelling houses of various degrees of 
expense—a most crucial test, since house room is the chief item 
in almost every man’s expenditure, and that which in the majority 
of cases most accurately indicates the degree of his resources. 
And in all these inquiries I have found much to confirm and 
nothing to invalidate the thesis that the feature of the last decade, 
and especially of the period of depression, is the tendency of 
wealth among the income tax paying classes to distribute itself in 
smaller amounts in a larger number of hands. 
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And here I might have left the matter, but the interest of the 
investigation has led me a step further, to inquire whether the 
greater distribution of wealth, of which we have seen evidence 
among the income tax payers, affects the classes below the income 
tax line, that is roughly speaking below 150/. a-year. And I think 
that there is proof that it does affect at least the upper stratum 
of this portion of the community. Here again I would apply 
similar tests to those which I have applied in the case of the classes 
above them. 

Iam sorry that the materials do not exist for applying these 
tests in an equally thorough manner to the class below the 1 50. line, 
but still there are some facts which are well worthy of attention, 
and which point in the direction which I have indicated. For 
instance, there is the number of dwelling houses of less than 20/. 
annual value. You will. remember that I dealt before only with 
houses of above 20/. I will now turn to those below that line. Of 
houses valued at less than 1o/. there were in 1875 3,000,370; and in 
1886 3,174,800, an increase of only 5°8 percent. In houses between 
1ol. and 15/., on the other hand, the increase was enormous, namely 
58 per cent., and in houses between 15/. and 20l. it was 56 per 
cent. See therefore the entirely opposite tendency in the houses 
below 20/. and the houses above 20/. In the houses above 201. 
the increase was largest at the lowest point, and smallest at the 
highest ; below 20/. the increase is much larger at the higher point, 
and smaller or almost non-existent at the lower. We see there- 
fore that a greatly increased number of the working classes of the 
country must now be living in houses valued between rol. and 15/., 
or between si. and 20/., while those living in houses under 101. 
are absolutely scarce more, and relatively fewer than they were ten 
years ago. Of course there is a modifying consideration to be 
borne in mind in connection with this change. It may be due toa 
rise in rents; it may be due to the fact that they are compelled to 
pay more than they did before for no better accommodation. I 
myself have no doubt that in most cases accommodation is better ; 
but whatever theory you may adopt on this point, you still have the 
absolute fact that at least the higher class of artizans and working 
men are paying higher rents than they used to pay ten years ago, 
and can afford to pay them. 

Now if we saw that side by side with the increased rent which 
they pay, I trust for improved houses, they were obliged to diminish 
their expenditure in other directions, or their investments, then no 
satisfactory conclusion could be drawn from this fact of the 
increase in the number of houses valued between 10/. and 20. 
But when we look to the statistics of what I may call the invest- 
ments of the working classes, to see whether in consequence of 
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having to pay more house rent these investments have fallen off, 
we see, I rejoice to say, that that has not been the case. The 
statistics with regard to savings banks, to co-operative societies, to 
building societies, are well known, and I would not trouble an 
audience such as this with them once more, were it not for their 
significance in relation to the fact which I have just put before 
you, namely, the large increase in the number of houses between 
10/. and 20/. which are inhabited by the working classes. 1 wish to 
remind you that side by side with that increase they have been 
able to make these enormous additions to their investments which 
are one of the most satisfactory signs of the day. I look upon it 
that the working classes through the savings banks and through 
their friendly societies are beginning to appear in the character 
of capitalists, just as by means of building societies they are 
becoming land and house owners, and by means of co-operative 
societies traders and men of business. No doubt it is said that the 
returns of the savings banks are no evidence of the welfare of the 
working class, because the lower middle class contribute largely to 
the deposits in these banks. But whoever may be the depositors 
in them, they are at all events not the wealthy. So in- whatever 
proportion the working class and the class immediately above 
them may contribute to these deposits, they are at any rate 
evidence of increased prosperity and increased power of saving and 
investment in the central as opposed to the upper strata of society. 
Besides, the number of depositors shows that the savings must be 
derived for the greater part from the artizan and labouring popula- 
tion. And so regarded, they are a most satisfactory symptom. 
The amounts invested in the savings banks have this year for the 
first time topped 100 millions. Looking at their progress for 
the past decade, we find that both in the total amount deposited 
and in the amount per head of population they show a remarkable 
advance. In 1875 the total amount of deposits was 67,600,000/., or 
40s. gd. per head of population; and in 1886 it was 97,700,000l., or 
52s. 9d. per head. But the savings banks are not the only invest- 
ments of the working class: there are also the important industrial 
and provident societies; and here again we find a most satisfactory 
increase. The number of societies making returns increased from 
1,168 in 1875, to 1,346 in 1885, and the number of members, in 
round numbers, from 480,009 to 810,000. The share and loan 
capital grew from 5.600,000/. to 10,700,000/. The amount of 
capital per member was 11/. 16s. in 1875, and 13/. 6s. in 1885. 
It is evident therefore that in these societies, which are essentially 
working class enterprises, a constant increase of investment has 
been going on. Then again the building societies tell the same 
tale. The number of societies making returns has increased from 
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489 in 1876, to 2,079 in 1886, and their “liabilities,” which 
include both share capital and loans (but loans which in many 
cases are taken from their own members), have increased from 
20,900,0001. to 53,100,000. 

With regard to the building society figures I must, however, 
give a word of warning. The increase in the number of societies 
registered does not necessarily mean an absolute increase of the 
same extent in the number of societies existing, as in some cases 
it may simply mean that societies are now registered which 
formerly were not. And here I may say that I trust any criticism 
of my argument may not be on points of mere detail, but be made 
on broad lines. I have informed the Society that 1 have been 
compelled to compile these statistics under great pressure. I am 
convinced that in the main they are to be relied upon, though 
here and there it may be that modifying considerations have not 
been stated in sufficient detail. If the argument is to be shaken, 
it will not be by pointing to the omission here or there of some 
such modification. The chain of evidence is too strong for that. 
When every deduction has been made, the great development 
of the three forms of working class investment which I have 
quoted bears unequivocal and most satisfactory testimony to the 
strengthened economic position of at least the aristocracy of the 
working classes. There is a substantial increase in the number 
of those not far below the income tax line, as there is a large 
increase in the classes immediately above it. 

I should be glad if I had been able to add to the statistics, which 
I have placed before you, statistics as regards friendly societies, 
which form an important element in the savings made by a 
large section of the community. There is however one table 
which I am able to submit to you—not a very satisfactory table 
—showing the progress of the industrial companies, which are 
insurance companies of the poor. This table shows that the annual 
premiums in these companies have increased from 1,942,000/. in 
1880, to 3,550,000/. in 1885, and the number of policies from 
5,440,000 to 9,132,000, and the amount insured from 49,000, 0001, 
to 83,000,0001. I do not quote these figures as any evidence on the 
point with which I have just been dealing, or as greatly affecting 
the position of what I have called the aristocracy of the working 
classes. The great number of the policies—g millions—and the 
small proportion which the life and annuity funds—4,392,000l.,— 
bear to this high figure, lead to the conclusion that most of these 
policies are of very small amount. Neither do I wish to commit 
myself to any approbation of these companies as a form of invest- 
ment. Still, if they prove nothing else, the figures point at least 
to an effort, and an increasing effort, in the direction of thrift on 
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the part of even the poorest section of the community. As such 
they are encouraging, though, as I have said, they have little to do 
with the increase of moderate fortunes, whether in the middle or 
the working classes, which has been my theme this evening. 

I do not know whether the statistics I have brought before you 
will to any extent have caused the same impression in your minds 
that they have made on mine. To me it seems that, while some 
people are crying out for the artificial reconstruction of society on 
a socialistic basis, a sort of silent socialism is actually in progress. 
There is a silent movement towards the further distribution of 
wealth over a larger area, which from whatever point of view it is 
regarded seems to me to be a matter for national congratulation. 
No violent specifics have been applied to produce it. The steady 
working of economic laws, under a system of commercial and 
industrial freedom, is bringing about the result I have described. 
We see it most clearly in the case of the middle class. We see it 
clearly, though not quite so clearly, in the aristocracy of the 
working class. The influence is permeating society downwards. 
May we not hope—nay, confidently reckon—that that progress will 
continue, and will ultimately affect even that vast mass of the 
labouring population whom, it may be admitted, it has not yet 
reached, and who, if their position has somewhat improved, as it 
has, have been benefited not by obtaining a share in accumulated 
wealth, but by the greater cheapness of what they buy with their 
wages. And the best of this automatic socialism is that it appears 
to operate even in a time of depression. Despite the complaint of 
absence of profit and of bad times generally; despite want of 
work and the irregularity in the employment even of those who 
have work, the great central body of society is strengthening its 
economic position. 

Gentlemen, we have the pleasure this evening of welcoming 
among us some representatives of foreign communities, who are 
over here on a special errand. Iam afraid that the address which 
I have made, and which has been directed especially to the 
economic condition of our own country, may not have had that 
interest for them which some other statistical proposition might 
have possessed. But we should be glad indeed if we could learn 
from foreign statisticians whether and to what extent some of these 
causes which we have seen to be operating in our own country 
were operating in theirs also. We should be glad to know 
whether among them too, through the development of the limited 
liability system, or the co-operative system, through greater facilities 
for investment on the part of the middle class and of the working. 
classes, that beneficent movement which is going on in England 
may be observed elsewhere. I feel that while it has not been in 
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my power to do full justice to the particular proposition which 
I have laid before you, my object will have been attained if I have 
inspired others to examine it more fully. It is a theme worthy of 
the study not only of statisticians, but of every one interested in 
social and even in political problems, because I believe and trust 
that that greater diffusion of wealth, which I hope is no chimera, 
but a real fact of this era in which we live, will be a source of 
increasing comfort to increasing numbers in the community, and 
also add power and stability to our institutions at large. 
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” 5001. and 1,000/. .... 32,085 32,033 nil 
Decrease. 
Per cnt. 
A 1,0000. and 5,000... 19,726 19,250 2°5 
BROPTEOGOL Ss ccclsccssconcosceannsncvoos 3,122 3,048 2°3 





TaBLE C.—Number of Assessments under Schedule E' (exclusive of Persons 
Employed in the Public Service). 


5 HS rad Moat 5G Rea nh eel Ra eee 78,224 
FESL We eerie mee cesesraeater eeeascac neta aiedsa: 87,724 
JO OR EV mee Pree eer eety dette IOI, 101 
G21 DRE eR EERE eM WRAP emt gem 112,008 
#105 ee EROS coh A HSAs Sree Je 115,964 


TsasLE D.—Probate Duty. 


Gross Amount. 


£ 
Ln 885. sctécaiecr wihaiedeed dies 3,992,772 
opal Re  woremenretene: Sa 3,899,960 
gi 0b casiatceseciiodetactin ecesevste 393337598 
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Total eae Estates ie ae Estates Seba int 
0 10} 
Estates. Under 1,000. | Total Number. |/° Under 20,000/. | Total hamper 
1885.... 59,016 45,950 47°86 57,887 98°08 
toy 60,480 46,903 RSS 59,269 97°99 
In 1885. In 1886. ‘In 1887. 

Estates not exceeding 1,0001. .......0. 45,950 noe 46,903 
Between 1,000/. and 5,000. ............ 8,782 — 9,094 
* 5,OOOL. ©); 31 0,000Ua-1 aun 1,938 — 2,032 
etO,0000; a, 12. 6j000l sar tee 1,217 — 1,240 
S EMEZO. COOL.) yu p8OLOOOl: ar ratccs te 389 — 4.4.4 
bs EES O,000L. 5) = AO OOOR Wasessctsens 208 — 228 
By #th.0, D001, 15," “EO,000L. Mw. mer 145 — 140 
PRE O {0001 i bag 48 OOOO OL rats arvenat- 246 — 255 
B, 400,0006,. 4; IHGIOOO tas eee 61 —_— 64 
{ WKOJ000L” 4) 00 oclnamas,. 32 32 33 
bp RROOJOOOLs. is) 1 5O,0OClm eae. 16 16 17 





TaBLe E.— Public Companies. 


£ 
Total paid up capital of all companies registered in \ 
CMB A te cakes Oh enon, 807,108,446 
Total paid up capital of all companies registered in 
A pril,-1887 = snenennnen aaron \ SER SUI 


Increase in ten years = 92 per cent. 





Number of companies other than waterworks, ironworks, mines, 
quarries, and railways, assessed to income tax :— 


Mt $1.3 7, Fpl teces Shack tocnes tase nay eee nar 2,695 
5 TROD bis iiieaseseanctcnsxancdaceson- deur cosas R135 


An increase of go per cent. 


Taste F.—Results in the case of Twelve Companies tested. 





Total Paid up Capital, Total Number of Shareholders. 








1876. 1886. 1876. 1886. 
£ £ 
5,171,649 6,501,582 20,083 
Increase per cent. in capital in ten years................ 25 
+ in shareholders in ten years . go 
Avarags capital per shareholder, 1876 .............0:00 4430. 


” ” 
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Taste G.—IJnsurance Companies (Ordinary Life). 
Oe eal ed TR cll ala al le a Malai es Sia oa 


Life and Annuity 
F 


Annual Premium. Ag 











£ £ 
T38SQR2e 11,658,319 123,675,355 
2 Sie ena cnes 12,846,925 142,751,707 


Te 


————————————————— SSNS 


Valuation before last.* Last Valuation.* 
“Number of policies wc... 779,004 901,877 
Amount insured.........sc000sse0e0 es £383,617,212 £420,650,319 
Average amount per policy ........ £492 £466 





* The usual intervals between two valuations are five or seven years. 





Taste H.—Increase in the Number of Dwelling Houses, not Shops, 
of 201. and upwards. 


a a 




















Value of Houses. 1875 to 1880. 1880 to 1886.. 
£ 
20-2 30 28 per cnt. 19 per ent. 
39— 40 25 ” 19 » 
490— 50 3 23 ” 21 oY 
50— 60 22 a3 16 s6 
60— 86 23 i 15 rf 
80— 100 18 % 12 ms 
100— 150 26 rE II e 
150— 300 27 ” 13 ” 
300— 500 SS Se II ug 
500—I,000 22 KS 2 ” 
over 1,000 9 Be i Bess 





* Decrease. 
SS ER 1 FT 


Total of Dwelling Houses of 20l. and upwards. 


LAO secWS cies esse het AM sokicelodt eck 569,326 
de Uh 5 Bees Fett be pve Be 413,168 
5 Be Livmendirsiceieagileceenarenrsi: dinvvepaviedets 838,692 
Increase “of 1880: over. 1875. ......s.s0sssocsean persons 25 per cnt, 
Pa SAE EES aka VEER ioe Re 18 


252 
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TasiE [.—Jncrease in the Number of Shops of 201. and upwards. 
Between Between 
1875 and 1880. 1880 and 1886. 
£ £ 
20— 30 8 per cnt. + .3 per.cné, 
30— 40 20 ” 8 ” 
40-7 AD ZO ten Te 
RO 60 20° -,, LO bares; 
60— 80 22 ” 9 ” 
80— 100 ae ees 
I100— 150 PAN Lt ae 
TeO— 63 00 ot OG oe oe a 
300— 500 B05, Os) 55 
500—I,000 Sis =—2* ,, 
1,000 and upwards BS. 55 Oats 
* Decrease. 
Increase of 1880 over 1875............ Pr ieeeds 16 per ent. 
‘. ‘BO Say Ow Scones 7h 





Increase in Annual Value of Shops between 1875 and 1886. 


OF all SODAS) che cscssspas- tose sears rere Resiiseaten 32 per cnt. 
9 (BHOPS OF ZOL— B01.) .tecacess sivedterciasves Toles 
g9 BHOPS BHOVE 1, OOO... sreierrseeyesoenasees GB > 5s 





TABLE J.—Jncrease m Dwelling Flouses of less than 20l. 











1875. 1886. herons 
Per cnt. 
Under fol. enc tih cas eeeee 3,000,370 3,174,806 5'8 
rol, and under 162. .......:... 590,383 932,845 58°0 
150. “ POL aromas: 331,326 | 517,936 56'3 





TasLeE K.—Savines Bangs. Statement showing the Number of Depositors 
and Amount of Deposits in Trustee and Post Office Savings Banks at 
the close of the Years 1875-86. 




















Neseber Amount of Deposits. 
Years. of 
. Per Head Per Head 
Deparivere, avteh of he peatrore: of Population: 
Min. &’s. g £ os. Boras 
L875 teers 3,256,295 67°6 gO 18 40 9 
ESO Peres 3,704,777% 177 21 —* 44 6 
fal ees We 5,128,647* 941 18 ¥® ay Phe 
CBO aes 59322,225 Dia ee 52 9 


* The large increase in numbers between these two dates and the decrease 
per head of depositors are no doubt largely due to the introduction of the 
method of receiving deposits in postage stamps, which was introduced in 1881. 


SS ET ES LE IT ET EE RT IE I SS RS I 2 ELEY fe SERPS SRO IE IO 
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Taste L,—InpustriaL AND ProvipENT Societies. Statement showing the 


The PRESIDENT’S Inaugural Address. 


Number of Industrial and Provident (Co-operative) Societies Registered 
under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act of 1876, Number of 











Members, Capital, and Cash received for Goods Sold by such Societies. 























1875. 1880. 1885. 
Number of societies making returns 1,168 1,182 1,346 
a MORADOLR, 4:9.sssctyocsveumaesowe ent 479,774 603,852 810,228 
Min. £’s Min. £’s° Min. £’s 
Amount of share capital oo... 4°8 6:2 8°6 
es loan Pci ld Bale RA pti o'8 1°4 1°8 
Total amount of capital ........| 5°6 76 10°7 
LS Sans. rer 
Capital per member™...........cyecsecsaceoee. 12 11 ea y ie 
Min. £’s Min. £’s 
Cash received for goods sold................ 23°2 29°9 





* Including loan capital. 








TaBLE M.—BurIupiIne SocieEriszs. 


Statement showing the Number and 
Amount of Liabilities of Building Societies of the United Kingdom, 
Incorporated under the Building Societies Acts in the wundermentioned 








Years. 
Years. Pause, Liabilities. 
Min. £’s 
TRECs es 489 20'9 
2D cyeswcreddesiaues 1,187 39°4 
Gal tages Saas 2,079 53°1 


TaBLe N.—Jndustrial Companies (the Insurance Companies of the Poor). 























Aunual Premiums. | Life and Annuity Funds. 
£ £ 
LBRO Ss cieaeteadioceed 1,941,994 1,476,933 
BD aenopsagoarsodeeath 3,550,035 4,392,683 








Last Valuation but one. 





Last Valuation. 


Number of policies «0.0.0.0... 5,440,493 9,132,271 
Amount insured.....cc....ccseenoees £48,986,237 £83,291,885 
Average amount per policy ........ £9 =s. Id. £9 28. 5d. 
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APPENDIX IL. 


[Most of the figures in the preceding appendix are based on well known and 
published official statistics, or if new the data are fully shown as well as per- 
centage results worked out, but those in Tables H, I, and J are derived from 
original figures supplied by the Inland Revenue Department, which it may be 
convenient to show in full. | 
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A.—InuaBitED House Dury. Great Britain. Statement showing the 
Annual Value and Number of Messuages and Tenements Assessed to In- 
habited House Duty for the Years 1874-75, 1879-80, 1882-83, and 1885-86. 


I. Dwelling Houses. 
























































1874-75. 1879-80. 1882-83. | 1885-86. 
Number of Dwelling Houses at 9d. 
£ wnnthy 
zoandunder 30 201,063 258,290 288,482 306,408 
30 + 40 121,897 153,080 172,609 182,972 
40 % 50 70,921 87,334 99,402 105,407 
50 . 60 44,709 54,569 59,896 63,096 
60 3 80 50,433 61,975 68,505 71,436 
80 > 100 24,319 28,766 31,074 23.808 
TOO Onan, 150 30,808 ely @av 39,682 A1,220 
TED sates 300 18,715 23,675 25,477 26,732 
300 bs 500 4,141 53573 5,891 6,198 
500 \ 1,000 1,679 2,046 2,065 2,098 
1,000 and upwards .... 641 697 672 644 
Dota peeves: 569,326 413,168 793,755 838,692 
Annual Value of Dwelling Houses at 9d. 
£ a £ £ £ £ 
20and under 30 4,722,249 6,082,146 6,792,955 4,242,738 
30 43 40 3,994,206 5,030,298 5,679,714 6,032,667 
40 55 50 3,014,737 3,710,591 4,229,017 4,498,157 
50 i 60 2,325,836 2,839,851 3,120,264 3,289,085 
60 ie 80 3,329,315 4,092,264 4,518,398 4,724,640 
80 5 100 2,077,974 2,462,520 | 2,658,229 25770,794 
100 ¥ 150 3,562,314 4,318,192 | 4,616,397 4,796,678 
150 ® 300 3,592,583 A,577,032 4,922,894 5,166,862 
300 5 500 1,477,225 1,982,879 2,102,561 2,215,959 
5OO & 1,060 1,068,154 1,303,245 1,316,757, 1,333,907 
1,oooand upwards .. 1,293,013 377.012 1,315,252 1,208,030 
Total sinks 30,457,606 | 37,776,030 | 41,271,488 | 43,279,517 


Nea | 


EP A ES EES ESS, 
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A Contd.—Annual Value and Number of Messwages, &c., Assessed. 
II. Shops, Se. 

1874-75. 1879-80. 1882-83. 1885-86. 
Number of Shops, &c., at 6d. 
£ £ 
zo and under 30 121,824 131,875 133,844 135,187 
Some 3 40 59,879 71,977 75,889 77,464 
40 i 50 33,905 40,788 44,093 45,561 
50 be 60 20,653 2770 26,647 245336 
60 *; 80 24,614 29,945 32,376 32,692 
80 fs 100 10,778 13,085 14,511 14,961 
100 a 150 13,180 16,658 17,601 19,635 
150 fs 300 7,594 9,963 11,120 11,256 
300 i 500 1,797 2,440 2,650 2,583 
500 1,000 707 924. 931 904 
1,000 and upwards.... 291 359 391 392 
LOtaLS Becssseres 295,222 342,784 360,053 365,871 
je Al la a 
Annual Value of Shops, &c., at 6d. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
20 and under 30 2,782,640 3,029,545 3,084,132 3,125,876 
30 ; 40 1,943,311 2,340,842 2,471,996 2,523,205 
40 Pe 50 1,435,561 1,726,838 1,870,065 1,935.29! 
50 3 60 1,072,450 1,284,150 1,381,727 L541 7;70% 
60 Fe 80 1,617,961 1,970,398 2,136,449 PE Cob ty & Yi 
80 a 100 917,665 1k ee: 1,234,234 1,27 7,1 058- 
100 - 160 1,505,174 1,906,996 2,015,610 2,020,963 
150 “e 300 1,444,431 1,899,663 2,128,390 2,153,237 
300 Ee 500 641,566 867,621 939,363 923,287 
500 e 1,000 442,163 590,030 589,670 576,676 
1,000 and upwards... 521,124 652,982 738,178 471,788 
Total .....s..0+- 14,324,046 | 17,381,248 | 18,589,814 | 18,887,326 
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Procrrepinas on the 6th DecumBer, 1887. 


’ Srr Rawson Rawson, in proposing a vote of thanks to the President 
for his instructive and suggestive address, contrasted the aspect of 
the overflowing audience on that occasion, with the early meetings 
of the Society, held in a small upper chamber in St. Martin’s Lane, 
as showing the great progress which statistical science and the 
Royal Statistical Society had made in public opinion. In those 
early days the Council felt very much gratified if it had the 
opportunity of offering to its members at an evening meeting an 
account of investigations into perhaps a score of schools or a few 
hundreds of the population ; but now they had lately had, through 
the energy of Mr. Booth, a single-handed inquiry into half a million 
of the population. On that occasion they had had a question of the 
highest social importance handled by one most competent to treat 
it; and in addition to thanking their President for his address, 
they had also to thank him for having continued to retain an office 
which he had accepted under circumstances of greater leisure than 
he at present enjoyed. 


Mr. Cotiet (Governor of the Bank of England) said the honour 
of seconding the vote of thanks to their President had been 
conferred upon him, as a guest amongst them, and he most cheer- 
fully and heartily undertook it. The main lesson of the address 
was one of the most valuable that could be placed before the 
country, and one which he hoped would be deeply studied. Nothing 
was more valuable in these days of visionary theories and excited 
propositions for the distribution of wealth, than to have it shown 
in a manner so perspicuous and indisputable, that the distribution 
which is so ardently called for, is in fact already in active although 
silent operation, through the regular action of economic laws, 
whereby the profits realised year by year are more and more 
reaching a class which formerly had little or no participation in 
them; and that the power to accumulate property was steadily 
permeating the lower as distinguished from the higher classes ; 
and the trite and catching alliteration that the ‘‘ poor are growing 
poorer, and the rich are growing richer,” was the very reverse of 
the truth. He asked them to join in thanking Mr. Goschen most 
heartily for his most valuable address. 


Sir James Carrp, in supporting the resolution, said their 
President had added one more claim to the gratitude of the country, 
by setting forth so clearly that, notwithstanding the depression of 
trade, there had in the last ten years been an increased diffusion 
and accumulation of profits among a greatly larger number, and 
by this the middle and lower middle classes, and the best of the 
working class, the backbone of the people, had been vastly 
strengthened during a period of low prices. They, as a statistical 
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society, might feel proud that on that occasion their President had 
set forth so admirable an exposition of the real state of the facts, 
and he begged to thank Mr. Goschen most heartily for this 
valuable public service. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 


The Presipent said he was extremely obliged to them for 
having passed this vote of thanks, and also for the patience with 
which they had listened to his remarks, and to that long array of 
figures which he felt it his duty to place before them. But if 
figures might not be put before the Statistical Society, he should 
like to know before whom they could possibly be put. He thanked 
them most cordially for the reception they had given him. 
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“The Recent Rare of MarertaAL Progress in ENGLAND.” 


The Avpruss of the Prustpent of Secrion F.—Hconomic Science 
and Sratistics—of the British Association, at the Firry- 
Seventa Meerinc, held at Mancuester, in SepremBer, 1887. 


By Rosert Girren, Hsq., LL.D. 


In coming before you on this occasion it has occurred to me that 
a suitable topic in the commercial capital of Hngland, and at a 
time when there are many reasons for looking around us and 
taking stock of what is going on in the industrial world, will be 
whether there has been in recent years a change in the rate of 
material progress in the country as compared with the period just 
before. Some such question is constantly being put by individuals 
with regard to their own business. It is often put in political 
discussions as regarils the country generally, with some vague | 
idea among politicians that prosperity and adversity, good harvests 
and bad, in the most general sense, depend on politics. And it 
must always be of perennial interest. Of late years it has become 
specially interesting, and it still is so, because many contend that 
not only are we not progressing, but that we are absolutely going 
back in the world, while there are evident signs that it is not so 
easy to read in the usual statistics the evidence of undoubted 
growth as it was just before 1870-73. The general idea, in my 
mind, I have to add, is not quite new. I gave a hint of it in 
Staffordshire last winter, and privately I have done something to 
propagate it so as to lead people to think on what is really a most 
important subject. What I propose now to do is to discuss the 
topic formally and fully, and claim the widest attention for it that 
I possibly can. 
Ti 


There is much primé facie evidence, then, to begin with, that 
the rate of the accumulation of wealth and the rate of increase of 
material prosperity may not have been so great of late years, say 
during the last ten years, as in the twenty or thirty years just 
before that. Our fair-trade friends have all along made a tactical 
mistake in their arguments. What they have attempted to prove 
is that England lately has not been prosperous at all, that we have 
been going backwards instead of advancing, and so on; statements 
which the simplest appeal to statistics was sufficient to disprove. 
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But if they had been more moderate in their contentions, and 
limited themselves to showing that the rate of advance, though 
there was still advance, was different from and less than what it 
was, I for one should have been prepared to admit that there was 
a good deal of statistical evidence which seemed to point to that 
conclusion, as soon as a sufficient interval had elapsed to show 
that the statistics themselves could not be misinterpreted. There 
has now been ample time to allow for minor variations and 
fluctuations, and the statistics can be fairly construed. 

I have to begin by introducing a short table dealing with some 
of the principal statistical facts which are usually appealed to as 
signs of general progress and the reverse, and I propose to go over 
briefly the items in that table and to discuss along with them a 
few broad and notorious facts which cannot conveniently be put in 
the same form. 


Statement as to Production or Consumption of Staple Articles in the United Kingdom 
in the undermentioned Years, with the Rate of Increase in the Different Periods 


compared. 
Ratio of Increase per Cent. 
18552)1860) MLSib leo ROB bo et er 
1855-65. | 1865-75. | 1875-85. 
Income tax assessments mln. £ 308 [| 396 | 5471 631 28 44, 10 
Production of coal........ mln.tons}| 64 Slehion NCH 159 53 35 20 
pig iron 9 372| 48 64 74 50 33 16 


Receipts from railway goods 


as. * % |< 7% ye 
traffic per head of population \ 11s.* | 18s.* | 21s. 2d. 63 18 


Clearances of shipping 
in foreign trade .... mlaytons | 10 15 hs 32 §° 60 33 


per had aceeswedt: RY ea hs B8h. Fh les kd chlo Lae 
Seer Beds eet? ot aoey 888 8 tl, tae | Son tes me 


* These figures are for 1860-64, 1870-74, and 1880-84. 





The first figures are those of the income tax assessments. 
What we find is that if we go back thirty years and compare the 
amount of income tax assessments in the United Kingdom at ten 
years’ intervals, there appears to be an immense progress from 
1855 to 1875, the first twenty years, and since 1875 a much less 
progress. The total amount of the assessments themselves, stated 
in millions, was as, follows :— 


Mln. Min. 
£ £ 
DRG Eo. Le ee a 308 LEP REE: SNe te: 571 
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And the rate of growth in the ten-yearly periods which these 
figures show is—between 1855 and 1865, 28 per cent.; between 
1865 and 1875, 44 per cent.; and between 1875 and 1885, 10 per 
cent. only. 

Making all allowance for changes in the mode of assessment 
by which the lower limit of the tax has been raised, for the 
apparent increase before 1875, which may have been due to a 
gradual increase of the severity of the collection, and for the like 
disturbing influences, I believe there is no doubt that these imcome 
tax assessments correspond fairly well to the change in the money 
value of income and property in the interval. How great the 
change in the rate of increase is, is shown by the simple considera- 
tion that if the rate of increase in the last ten years, instead of 
being 10 per cent. only, had been 44 per cent., as in the ten years 
just before, the total of the income tax assessments in 1885, which 
is actually 631 million £, would have been 882 million £! Some- 
thing then has clearly happened in the interval to change the rate 
of increase. 

These figures being those of money values, an obvious explana- 
tion is suggested which would account in great part for the 
phenomenon of a diminished rate of increase in such values 
without supposing a reduction of the rate of increase of real 
wealth, of the things represented by the money values, to cor- 
respond. This is the fall of prices of which we have heard so 
much of late years, and about which in some form or another we 
shall no doubt hear something at our present meeting. It is quite 
clear that if prices fall, then income tax assessments must also be 
affected. The produce of a given area of land, for instance, sells 
for less than it would otherwise sell; there is less gross produce, 
and in proportion there is even less net produce, that is, less 
rent; consequently the net income appearing in the Income Tax 
Schedules is either less than it was or does not increase as it did 
before. The same with mines, with railways, and with all sorts of 
busjness under Schedule D. The things themselves may increase 
as they did before, but as the money values do not increase, but 
diminish, the income tax assessments cannot swell at the former 
rate. It is the same with salaries and other incomes not dependent 
so directly in appearance on the fall in prices. Salaries and 
‘ncomes are of course related to a given range of prices of com- 
modities, and a fall in the prices of commodities implies that the 
range of salaries and incomes is itself lower than it would other- 
wise be, assuming the real relation between the commodities and 
‘ncomes to be the same after the fall in prices as it would have 
been if there had been no fall in prices. Hence the income tax 
assessments by themselves are not a perfectly good test in a 
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question like the present. The change implied may be nominal 
only, so far as the aggregate wealth and prosperity of the com- 
munity are concerned, though of course there can be no great 
and general fall of prices without a considerable redistribution of 
wealth, which must have many important consequences. 

This criticism, however, does not apply to the remaining figures 
in the short table submitted, and to various other well known 
facts, which we shall now proceed to discuss. 

The production of coal, then, is found to have progressed in 
the last thirty years as the income tax assessments have done. 
The figures in millions of tons at ten years’ intervals are as 
follows :— 


Min. tons. Min. tons. 
psy ah es angen pe 64 TR aS! Maen aie 2 io 
ROD utara sceast pr oteeeecere roe 98 LD Menten tet ceererets 159 


And the rate of growth in the ten-yearly periods which these 
figures show is between 1855 and 1865, 53 per cent.; between 
1865 and 1875, 35 per cent.; and between 1875 and 1885, 20 per 
cent. only. The rate of growth in the last ten years is much less 
than in the twenty years just before. The percentages here, it 
will be observed, are higher than in the case of the income tax 
assessments. The increase in the last ten years in particular is 
20 per cent. as compared with an increase of 10 per cent. only in 
the income tax assessments. But the direction of the movement 
is in both cases the same. 

I need hardly say, moreover, that coal production has usually 
been considered a good test of general prosperity. Coal is specially 
an instrumental article, the fuel of the machines by which our 
production is carried on. Whatever the explanation may be, we 
have now therefore to take account of the fact that the rate of 
increase of the production of coal has been less in the last ten 
years than in the twenty years just before. 

Then with regard to pig iron, which is also an instrumental 
article, the raw material of that iron which goes to the making of 
the machines of industry, the table shows the following particulars 
of production :— 


Min. tons. Min. tons. 
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And the rate of growth which these figures show is between 1855 
and 1865, 50 per cent.; between 1865 and 1875, 33 per cent.; and 
between 1875 and 1885, 16 per cent. only. Whatever the explana- 
tion may be, we have thus to take account of a diminution of the 
rate of increase in the production of pig iron much resembling the 
diminution in the rate of increase of the production of coal. 
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At the same time the miscellaneous mineral production of the 
United Kingdom has mostly diminished absolutely. On this head, 
not to weary you with figures, I have not thought it necessary to 
insert anything in the above short table; but I may refer you to 
the tables put in by the Board of Trade before the Royal Commis- 
sion on Trade Depression. Let me only state very briefly that 
while the average annual amount of copper produced from British 
ores amounted in 1855 to over 20,000 tons, in 1865 the amount 
was about 12,000 tons only, in 1875 under 5,000 tons, and in 1885 
under 3,000 tons. As regards lead, again, while the production 
about 1855 was 65,000 tons, and in 1865 about 67,000 tons, the 
amount in 1875 had been reduced to 58,000 tons, and in 1885 to 
less than 40,000 tons. In white tin there is an improvement up 
to 1865, but no improvement since, and the only set-off, a very 
partial one, is in zine, which rises steadily from about 3,500 ton 
in 1858, the earliest date for which particulars are given, to about 
10,000 tons in 1885, considerably higher figures having been 
touched in 1881-83. There is nothing, then, in these figures as to 
miscellaneous mineral production to mitigate the impression of the 
diminution in the rate of increase in the great staples, iron and 
coal, in recent years. 

Agricultural production, it is also notorious, has been at any 
rate no better, or not much better, than stationary for some years 
past, although down to a comparatively recent period a steady 
improvement seemed to be going on. Making all allowance for the 
change in the character of the cultivation, by which the gross 
produce is diminished, although the net profit is not affected to 
the same extent, and which might be held to argue no real decline 
in the rate of general growth if the population, diverted from 
agriculture, were more profitably employed, yet the facts, broadly 
looked at, taken in connection with the other facts stated as to 
diminished rate of increase in other leading industries, seem to 
confirm the supposition that there may have been some diminution 
in the rate of increase generally. 

It is, unfortunately, impossible to state in a simple manner the 
progress at different dates in the great textile industries of the 
country. Everything as regards these industries is thrown out 
by the disturbance consequent on the American war. It does 
not appear, however, that what has happened as regards the main 
textile industries, cotton and wool, would alter sensibly the 
conclusions above stated, drawn from the facts as to other main 
industries of the country. If we take the consumption of raw 
materials as the test, it would appear that the growth in the cotton 
manufacture is from a consumption of 28 lbs. per head in 1855 to 
about 38 lbs. per head in 1875; while in 1885 the consumption 
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is nearly 42 lbs. per head, an increase of 4 lbs. per head in the last 
ten years, against 10 lbs. per head in the previous twenty. The 
percentage of increase in the last twenty years must therefore, on 
the whole, have been less than in the previous twenty, although in 
these twenty years the great interruption due to the American 
civil war occurred. Of course the amount of raw material 
consumed is not here an absolute test. There may be more 
spinning and weaving now in proportion to the same quantity of 
raw material than was formerly the case. But the indications are 
at least not so certain and direct as when the consumption of raw 
material could be confidently appealed to. As regards wool the 
comparison is unfortunately very incomplete owing to the defect of 
data for the earlier years; but what we find is that the amount of 
wool consumed per head of the population of the United Kingdom 
has in the last ten years rather declined than otherwise from 
nearly 11 lbs. per head in the five years 1870-74 to 10 lbs. per head 
only in the five years 1880-84. Here, again, the explanation 
suggested as to cotton—viz., that there may be more spinning and 
weaving now in proportion to the same quantity of raw material 
than was formerly the case—applies. But the answer is also the 
same, that at any rate the indications of progress are no longer as 
simple as they were. The reality of the former rate of advance is 
not so clearly manifest. 

Of course I need hardly add that in the case of another great 
textile, silk, there has been no progress, but the reverse, for some 
_ years; that this is also true of linen; and that the increase in the 
allied manufacture, jute, can only be a partial set-off. 

In the textiles, then, as in other staple industries of the 
country, the rate of advance in the last ten years, measuring by 
things, and not merely by values, has been less than in the twenty _ 
years immediately before. | 

We pass on, then, to another set of figures included in the short 
table above submitted. We may look not only at leading industries 
of production directly, but at the broad figures of certain indus- 
tries which are usually held to reflect, as in a mirror, the progress 
of the country generally. I refer to the railway traffics as regards 
the home industries of the country, and the entries and clearances 
of shipping in the foreign trade as regards our foreign business. 

As regards railways what we find is, if we take the receipts 
from the goods traffic in the form in which they were summarized 
for the Royal Commission on Trade Depression, viz., reduced to 
so much per head of the population on the average of quin- 
quennial periods, that in the five years 1860-64, which is as far 
back as the figures can be carried, the receipts per head were 118.3 
ten years later, viz., in 1870-74, the receipts per head were 18s.; 
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and ten years later, viz., 1880-84, the receipts per head were 
21s. 2d. The rate of growth shown in the first ten years’ interval 
is 63 per cent.; in the second ten years’ interval it is only 18 per 
cent.; and in the last year or two, I may add, there has been no 
further improvement. Here the question of the value of money 
comes in again, but this would only modify partially the apparent 
change. There is also a question as to railway extension having been 
greater in the earlier than in the later period, so that growth took — 
place in the earlier period because there were railways in many 
districts where they had not been before, and there was no room 
for a similar expansion in the later period. But the difference in 
the rate of growth it will be observed is very great indeed, and 
this explanation seems hardly adequate to account for all the 
difference. At any rate, to repeat a remark already made, the 
indications are no longer so simple as they were. There is some- 
thing to be explained. 

The figures as to the number of tons of goods carried are not 
in the above table; nor are such figures very good, so long as they 
are not reduced to show the number of tons conveyed one mile. 
But, quantum valeant, they may be quoted from the Board of 
Trade tables already referred to. The increase, then, in minerals 
conveyed between 1855 and 1865 is from about 40 million to 
nearly 80 million tons, or 100 per cent.; between 1865 and 1875 
it is from 80 to about 140 million tons, or 75 per cent.; and in the 
last ten years it is from 140 to 190 million tons only, if quite so 
much, or about 36 per cent. only. As regards general merchandise, 
again, the progression in the three ten-yearly periods is in the first 
from about 24 to 27 million tons, or rather more than 50 per cent.; 
in the second from 37 to 63 million tons, or 70 per cent.; and in 
the third from 63 to 73 million tons, or 16 per cent. only. As far 
as they go there is certainly nothing in these figures to oppose the 
indications of a falling off in the rate of increase in the general 
business already cited. ; 

Coming to the movement of shipping in the foreign trade, the 
series of figures we obtain are the following, which relate to 
clearances only, those relating to entries being of course little 
more than duplicate, so that they need not be repeated: 1855, 
to million tons; 1865, 15 million tons; 1875, 24 million tons; 
1885, 32 million tons. And the rate of growth thus shown is 
between 1855 and 1865 no less than 50 per cent.; between 1865 
and 1876 no less than 60 per cent.; and between 1875 and 1885 
about 33 per cent. only—again a less rate of increase in the last 
ten years than in the period just before. Here, too, it is to be 
noticed, what is unusual in shipping industry, that in the last few 
years the entries and clearances in the foreign trade have been 
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practically stationary. The explanation no doubt is in part the 
great multiplication of lines of steamers up to a comparatively 
recent period, causing a remarkable growth of the movement 
while the multiplication of lines was itself in progress, and leaving 
room for less growth afterwards because a new framework had 
been provided within which trafhe could grow. But here again it 
is to be remarked that the whole change can hardly, perhaps, be 
explained in this manner, while the remark already made again 
applies, that the fact of explanation being required is itself signifi- 
cant. 

The figures of imports and exports might be treated in a 
similar manner, as they necessarily follow the course of the leading 
articles of production and the movements of shippmg. But we 
should only by so doing get the figures we have been dealing with 
in another form, and repetition is of course to be avoided. 

The short table contains only another set of figures, viz., those 
of the consumption of tea and sugar, which are again commonly 
appealed to as significant of general material progress. What we 
find as regards tea is that the consumption per head rises between 
1855 and 1865 from 2°3 to 3°3 lbs., or 43 per cent.; between 
1865 and 1875 from 3°3 to 4°4 lbs., or 33 per cent.; and between 
1875 and 1885 from 4°4 to 5 lbs., or 134 percent. In sugar the 
progression is in the first period from 30°6 to 39°8 lbs. per head, or 
30 per cent.; in the second period from 39°8 to 62°7 lbs., or 58 per 
cent.; and in the third period from 62°7 to 74°3 Ibs., or 19 per 
cent. only. In the last ten years in both cases the rate of increase 
is less than in the twenty years before. 

These facts, I need hardly say, would be strengthened by a 
reference to the consumption of spirits and beer, the decline in the 
former being especially notorious. In tobacco again in the last 
ten years there has been no increase of the consumption per head ; 
which contrasts with a rapid increase in the period just before— 
viz., from about 1°31 lb. per head in 1865 to 1°46 lb. per head 
in 1875. 

No doubt the observation here applies that the utmost pros- 
perity would obviously be consistent with a slower rate of increase 
per head from period to period in the.consumption of these 
articles, and with, in the end, a cessation of the rate of inerease 
altogether. The consumption of some articles may attain a com- 
paratively stationary state, the increased resources of the com- 
munity being devoted to new articles. But here, again, we have 
to observe the necessity for explanation. The indications are no 
longer so sure and obvious in all directions as they were. 

It is difficult, indeed, to resist the impression made when we 
put all the facts together, leaving out of sight for a moment those 
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of values only. We are able to affirm positively—(a) That the 
production of coal, iron, and other staple articles has been at a less 
rate in the last ten years than formerly; (b) that this has taken 
place when agricultural production has been notoriously stationary, 
and when the production of other articles such as copper, lead, 
&c., has positively diminished ; (c) that there has been a similar 
falling off in the rate of advance in the great textile industries ; 
(d) that the receipts from railway traffic and the figures of ship- 
ping in the foreign trade show a corresponding slackening in the 
rate of inerease in the business movement; and (e) that the figures 
as to consumption of leading articles, such as tea, sugar, spirits, 
and tobacco, in showing a similar decline in the rate of increase, 
and, in some cases, a diminution, are at least not in contradiction 
with the other facts stated, although it may be allowed that there 
was no antecedent reason to expect an indefinite continuance of 
- a former rate of increase. 

From these facts, however, we may qualify them—and many 
qualifications have already been suggested, while others could be 
added—it seems tolerably safe to draw the conclusion that there 
has probably been a falling off in the rate of material increase 
generally. The income tax assessment figures, though they could 
not be taken by themselves in such a question, are, at least, not in 
contradiction, and there is nothing the other way when we deal 
with these main figures only. I should not put the conclusion, 
however, as more than highly probable. Some general explanation 
of the facts may be possible on the hypothesis that there is no 
real decline in the rate of growth generally at all; that the usual 
signs for various reasons have become more difficult to read; that 
owing to the advance already made, the real growth of the 
country and, to some extent, of other countries, has taken a new 
direction ; and that the utmost caution must be used in forming 
final conclusions on the subject. But the conclusion of a check 
having occurred to the former rate of growth may be assumed 
meanwhile for the purposes of discussion. The attempted explana- 
tion of the causes of change, on the hypothesis that there is a real 
change, may help to throw light on the question of the reality of 
the change itself. 


1k 


Various explanations are suggested, then, not only for a 
decline in the rate of our progress, but for actual retrogression. 
Let us look at the principal of these explanations in their order, 
and see whether they can account for the facts: either for actual 
retrogression, or for a decline in the general rate of material growth 
equal to what some of the particular facts above cited, if they were 
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significant of a general change in the rate of growth, imply—a 
decline, say, from a rate of growth amounting to 40 per cent. in 
ten years to one of 20 per cent. only in the same period. 

One of the most common explanations, then, as we all know, 
is foreign competition. The explanation has been discredited 
because of the exaggeration of the alleged evil to be explained ; 
but it may possibly be a good enough explanation of the actual 
facts when they are looked at ina proper way. In this light, then, 
the assertion as to foreign competition would be found to mean 
that foreigners are taking away from us some business we should 
otherwise have had, and that, consequently, although our business 
on the whole increases from year to year, it does not increase so 
fast as when foreign competition was less. Those who talk most 
about foreign competition have actually in their mind the unfair 
elcment in that competition, the stimulus which the Governments 
of some foreign countries give or attempt to give to particular 
industries by means, on the one hand, of high tariffs, keeping out 
the goods we should otherwise send to such countries, and giving 
their home industry of the same kind a monopoly which some- 
times enables them to produce a surplus they can sell ruinously 
cheap abroad; and by means, on the other hand, of direct bounties 
which enable certain industries to compete in the home market 
of the United Kingdom itself, as well as in foreign markets. But 
there is a natural foreign competition as well as a stimulated 
foreign competition to be considered, and it may be the more 
formidable of the two. 

Dealing first. with the stimulated competition, the most obvious 
criticism on this alleged explanation of the recent decline in the 
rate of increase of our material progress is that the stimulus given 
by foreign Governments in recent years has not been increasing, or 
at any rate not materially increasing, so as to account for the 
change in question. People forget very quickly; otherwise it 
would not be lost sight of that after 1860, as far as Huropean 
nations are concerned, there was a great reduction of tariff duties 
—a change, therefore, in the contrary direction to that stimulus 
which is alleged to have lately caused a change in the rate of our 
own development. Since about five or six years ago the move- 
ment on the Continent seems again to have been in the direction ~ 
of higher tariffs. France, Italy, Austria, Germany, and Russia 
have all shown protectionist leanings of a more or less pronounced 
kind. Some of our colonies, especially Canada, have moved in the 
same direction. But, on the whole, these causes as yet have been 
too newly in operation to affect our industry.on a large scale. As 
a matter of fact, with one exception to be presently noticed, the 
period from 1860 to 1880 was one in which the effect of the opera- 
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tion of foreign Governments in regard to their tariffs could not be 
to stimulate additional competition of an injurious kind with us in 
the way above described, but to take away, if anything, from the 
stimulus previously given. The changes quite lately brought into 
operation, if big enough, and if really having the effects supposed, 
might stimulate foreign competition in the way described in the 
period now commencing ; but, as an explanation of the past facts, 
it is impossible to urge that foreign competition had recently been 
more stimulated by additions to tariffs than before, and that in 
consequence of this stimulus our own rate of advance had been 
checked. 

The one exception to notice is the United States. Immediately 
after 1860 the civil war in that country broke out, and that war 
brought with it the adoption of a very high tariff. Curiously 
enough, however, that tariff operated most against us in the very 
years, that is, the years before 1875, in which our rate of advance 
was greater to all appearance than it has lately been. In 1885 
there was a great revision of the tariff, having for its general 
result a slight lowering and not an enhancement of the tariff, and 
it is with this reduction, that is, with a diminution of the alleged 
adverse stimulus, that the diminution in our own rate of advance 
has occurred. 

Of course the explanation may be that, although Governments 
have not themselves been active till quite lately in adding to their 
tariffs, yet circumstances have occurred to make the former tariffs 
more injurious in recent years than they were down to 1875. For 
instance, it may be said that, owing to the fall of prices in recent 
years, the burden of specific duties has become higher than it was. 
The duty is nominally unchanged, but by the fall of prices its 
proportion to the value of the article has become higher. This is 
no doubt the case to a large extent. On the other hand, ad valorem ‘ 
duties have been lowered in precisely the same way. The fall of 
prices has brought with it a reduction of duty; and especially on 
articles of English manufacture, where the raw material is obtained 
from abroad, the reduction of duty, being applicable to the whole 
price, must certainly have had for effect to render more effective 
than before the competition of the Enghsh manufacturer. Whether 
on the whole the reduction of ad valorem duties consequent on the 
fall of prices has been sufficient throughout the range of our 
foreign trade to compensate the virtual increase of the weight of 
specific duties from the same cause seems to be a nice question. 
This being the case, it must be very difficult indeed to show that 
on the whole the weight of foreign tariffs, apart from the action of 
foreign Governments, has been increased in recent years so as to 
affect our own growth injurionusly. 
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Foreign tariffs, it may be said, have become more effective for 
another reason. Manufacturing industry having itself developed 
abroad, the same amount of protection given to the foreign 
industry becomes more efficient than it was. But this, of course, 
raises the question of the effect of natural foreign competition, 
which will presently be discussed. | 

So much for the stimulus to foreign competition due to high 
tariffs. With regard to bounties, very little need be said. They 
have been the subject-of much discussion and agitation for various 
reasons, and in what I have to say I propose not to touch on the 
practical question whether these bounties are injurious, and the 
nature of the political remedies that may or may not be possible. 
I limit myself strictly to the point, how far any effect which such 
bounties can have had would account for a diminution in the rate 
of material growth of the country generally in the last ten years 
as compared with the ten years just before. Dealing with the 
question in this strictly limited fashion, what I have to observe 
first is, that hitherto very few bounties have been complained of, 
except those on sugar production and refining; and next, that the 
whole industries of sugar production and refining, important as 
they are in themselves, hardly count in a question of the general 
history of the United Kingdom. LHEvenif we refined all the sugar 
consumed in the United Kingdom and the maximum amount we 
have ever exported, the whole income from this source, the whole 
margin, would not exceed about 2 million £ annually, not one six- 
hundredth part of the income of the people of the United 
Kingdom; and of this 2 million &, at the worst, we only lose a 
portion by foreign competition, while all that is really lost, it must 
be remembered, is not the whole income which would have been 
gained if a certain portion of our labour and. capital had been 
employed in sugar refining, but only the difference between that 
income and the income obtained by the employment of the same 
_ labour and capital in.other directions. The loss tothe empire may | 
be greater, because our colonies are concerned in sugar production 
to the extent at present prices of 5 million to 6 million £ annually, 
which would probably be somewhat larger but for foreign competi- 
tion. But it does not seem at all certain that this figure would be 
increased if foreign bounties were taken away, while in any case 
the amounts involved are too small to raise any question of foreign 
bounties having checked the rate of growth of the general industry 
of the country. 

Per contra, of course, the extra cheapness of sugar, alleged to 
be due to the bounties, must have been so great an advantage to 
the people of the United Kingdom, saving them perhaps 2 million £ 
to 3 million £ per annum, that the stimulus thereby given to other 
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industries must apparently have far more than compensated any 
loss caused by the stimulus of foreign bounties to sugar production 
and refining abroad. But to enlarge on this point would involve 
the introduction of controversial matter, which I am anxious to 
avoid. Iam content to show that nothing that van have resulted 
from sugar bounties could have affected seriously the general rate 
of material growth in the country. 

Mutatis mutandis, the same remarks apply to other foreign 
bounties, of which indeed the only ones that have been at all 
heard of are those on shipping. But as yet, at least, the increase 
of foreign shipping has not been’such as to come into comparison 
with our own increase, while the portion of the increase that can 
be connected with the operation of bounties is very small. It 
would be useless to enter into figures on so small a point; but 
few figures are so well known or accessible as those relating to 
shipping. | 

In neither way, then, does there appear to be anything in the 
assertion that the protectionist action of foreign Governments in 
recent years can have caused the check alleged to the rate of 
growth in our industry generally, assuming such a check to have 
occurred. I may be dispensed, therefore, from entering on the 
theoretical argument, which I only notice pour mémoire, that in 
the nature of things no enhancement of foreign tariffs and no 
grants of foreign bounties could really check our own rate of 
growth, except by checking foreign growth still more, which is 
not the case we are considering, because the allegation is that 
foreign competition is increasing at our expense. That I do not 
insist on this argument is not to be considered as a sign that 
it is dropped or that I am not fully sensible of its logical 
completeness. It seems enough at present to fortify it by 
considerations from actual practical facts which no one can 
dispute. 

The question of an increase of foreign competition from natural 
causes is more difficult. It is beyond all question, as I have 
pointed out elsewhere, that foreign competition in every direction 
from natural causes must continue to increase, and that it has 
increased greatly in recent years. But when the facts are 
examined, it does not appear that this competition has been the 
cause of a check to our own rate of growth. One of the facts 
most commonly dwelt upon in this connection is the great increase 
ot the imports of foreign manufactured articles into the United 
Kingdom. But the increase in the last ten years is not more than 
about 18 million £, taking the facts as recorded in what is known 
as Mr. Ritchie’s Return, viz., from about 37 million £ in the quin- 
quennial period 1870-74 to 55 million £ in the quinquennial period 
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1880-84, or about 50 per cent.’ Out of 18 million £ increased 
imports of such articles it is fair to allow that at least one-half, if 
not more, is the value of raw material which we should have had 
to import in any case; so that only 9 million £ represents the 
value of Englsh labour displaced by these increased imports. 
Even the whole of this.9 million £ of course is not lost, only the 
difference between it and the sum which the capital and labour 
‘“‘displaced”’ earns in some other employment, which may possibly 
even be a plus and not a minus difference. If we add articles 
“partly manufactured’”’ no difference would be made, for the 
“increase here is only from 26 million £ to 28 million & in the ten 
years. Such differences, it need not be said, hardly count in the 
general total of the industry of the country. Further, the rate of 
increase of these imports was just as great in the period when 
our own rate of growth was greater, as in the last ten years, the 
increase in manufactured articles between 1860-64 and 1870-74 
being 19 million &, viz., from 18 million £ to 37 million &, or 
over 100 per cent. as compared with 50 per cent. only in the last 
ten years, and in articles partly manufactured from 17 million £ 
to 26 million £, an increase of g million £ as compared with an 
increase of 2 million £ only in the last ten years. Making all 
allowance for the fall in prices in recent years, these figures will 
show a greater relative increase of imports of manufactured 
articles before 1875 than afterwards. It cannot therefore be the 
increased import of foreign manufactures which has caused the 
check to our own growth in the last ten years. 
But foreigners, it is said, exclude us from their own markets 
and compete with us in foreign markets. Here again, however, 
we find that any check which may have occurred to our foreign 
export trade is itself so small that its effect on the general growth 
of the country would be almost wl. Take it that the check is as 
great as the diminution in the rate of increase in the movements 
of shipping, viz., from an increase of 55 per cent. to one of 33 per 
cent. only, that is, broadly speaking, a diminution of one-third in 
the rate of increase of our foreign trade, whatever that rate may 
have been. Assuming that rate to have been the same as the rate 
of increase in the movements of shipping itself, the change would 
be from a rate of increase equal to one-half in ten years to a rate 
of increase equal to about one-third only. Applying these propor- 
tions to the exports of British and Irish produce and manufactures, 
which represent the productive energy of the country devoted to 
working for foreign exchange, and assuming that ten years ago the 
value of British labour and industry in the produce and manufac- 


1 See Appendix to “ First Report of Royal Commission on Trade Depression,” 
p. 130. 
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tures we exported, due deduction being made for the raw material 
previously imported, was about 140 million £ (see my “ Essays in 
“Finance,” first series, p. 146), then it would appear that if the 
same range of values had continued, the check to the growth of 
this trade would have been such that at the end of ten years the 
British labour represented in it, instead of having increased 50 per 
cent., viz., from 140 million & to 210 million £, would have 
increased one-third only, or from 140 million £ to about 187 mil- 
lion £. The annual difference to the energy of the country 
developing itself in the foreign trade would on this showing be 
about 23 million & only, an insignificant sum compared with the 
aggregate income of the people of the country; while the country, 
it must be remembered, does not losé the whole of this sum, but 
only the difference between it and the sum earned in those 
employments to which those concerned have resorted, which again 
may be a plus and not a minus difference. Even therefore if 
foreign competition is the cause of a check to our general growth, 
yet the figures we are dealing with in our foreign trade are such 
that any visible check to that trade which can have occurred must 
have been insufficient to cause that apparent diminution in the rate 
of our material growth generally which has to be explained. 

It has to be remembered, moreover, that when the figures are 
studied, and the fall of prices allowed for, it is not in our foreign 
trade that any check worth mentioning seems to have occurred 
at all. The diminution in the rate of increase in the movements 
of shipping is very largely to be accounted for in the way already 
explained, viz., by the fact that the increase just before 1875 was 
largely owing to the multiplication of lines of steamers, and that 
a framework had then been provided up to which the traffic has 
since grown. Hven an increase of one-third in the movements in 
the last ten years may thus show as great an increase in real 
business as an increase of 50 or 60 per cent. in the movements in 
the twenty years before. Foreign competition, even from natural 
causes, is thus insufficient to account for the diminution in the 
rate of increase of our material growth in the last ten years. 

These figures may be put directly another way. ‘The increase 
of our foreign exports per head between 1860-64 and 1870-74 was 
from 4l. 14s. 11d. to 71. 78. 5d., or about 55 per cent., and allowing 
for an average rise of prices between the two dates, may be put as 
having been at the extreme about 50 per cent. Between 1870-74 
and 1880-84, instead of an increase, there is a decrease, viz., from 
nl. 78. 5d. to 61. 128. gd., but deducting about one-third from the 
former figure for the fall in prices, the real increase in the last 
ten years would appear to be as from 4/. 16s. 3d. to 6/. 128. gd., or 
over 35 percent. The difference in the rate of increase in the last 
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ten years compared with the previous ten is thus the difference 
between 35 and 50 per cent. only, equal to about 21 million £ 
annually on the amount of 140 million £ assumed to represent the 
value of British industry in our foreign exports, deduction being 
made for the value of raw material included. <A deduction of this 
sort from the annual income of the country is too small to account 
for such a check to the rate of our growth generally as that we are 
now discussing as probable, especially when we recollect that the 
labour is only diverted, and it is not the whole 21 million £& that is 
lost, but only the difference between that sum and what is other- 
wise earned, which may even be a plus and not a minus difference. 

To bring the matter to a point, an increase of 40 per cent. in 
the income of the country in ten years would, on an assumed 
income of 1,000 millions only in 1875—and the figure must then 
have been more—have brought the income up to 1,400 millions; 
an increase of 20 per cent. would have brought it up to 1,200 mil- 
lions only, a difference of 200 millions, which must have arisen 
from the alleged difference in the rate of our material growth in 
question if it had occurred. Clearly nothing can have happened in 
our foreign trade to account for anything more than the smallest 
fraction of such a difference. ‘The figures are altogether too small. 
We may repeat again, then, that it is not the check to our foreign 
trade which foreign competition may have caused to which we can 
ascribe the recent check to our general rate of growth. 

I need hardly add that in point of theory foreign competition 
was not likely to have the effect stated. I have set forth elsewhere 
in an elaborate essay (‘‘ Hssays in Finance,” second series, “ Foreign 
‘“‘ Manufactures and English Trade,” p. 240) the reasons for holding 
this opinion; why it is, in fact, that as foreign nations grow richer 
we should be better off absolutely than if they were to remain 
poor, though relatively they might advance more than we do. 
But, whatever theory may say, in point of fact the check to the 
rate of our material growth cannot, for the reasons stated, have 
been due to anything which has happened to our foreign trade. 

Another explanation which has been suggested, and to which 
I have myself been inclined to attach considerable weight as being 
plainly, as far as it goes, a vera causa, is the extent to which the 
hours of labour have been reduced in many employments in con- 
sequence of the improvement in the condition of the working 
classes in the last half century, and the growth of a disposition 
to take things easier, which has been the result of the general 
prosperity of the country. Such causes, when they exist, and 
when they are brought into operation, must tend to diminish the 
rate of material growth in a country as compared with a period 
just before when they were not in operation. If we could suppose 
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them brought into operation suddenly, all other things, such as tle: 
progress and development of invention, remaining the same, such 
a reduction of hours of labour and growth of a disposition to take 
things easy must produce a check to the former rate of growth. 

After some consideration, however, although there is no doubt 
of the general tendency of the causes referred to, I begin to doubt 
whether they would explain adequately such a check to the rate of 
material growth generally throughout the country as is assumed to 
have occurred. As regards the shortening of the hours of labour, 
which is the more definite fact to be dealt with, it cannot but be 
observed that the shortening has by no means been universal. It 
has been conspicuous among certain trades organised into trade 
unions; but the unions, after all, only include about a tenth part 
of the labour of the country. There has been no such conspicuous 
shortening of the hours of labour among professional men, clerks, 
domestic servants, and many others whose labour is an essential 
part of the general sum total. Next—and this is perhaps even 
more important—the shortening of the hours of labour is not 
coincident with the beginning of the last ten years, though it has 
been in full operation for the whole of that period, but rather with 
the beginning or middle of the previous ten years, viz., 1865-75; 
so that it should have been fully in operation upon the production 
of 1875; and the check to our rate of growth if due to this cause 
should thus have been felt between 1865 and 1875, rather than 
between the latter date and the present time. The same with the 
general disposition to take things easy. This disposition did not 
spring up in a day in 1875, but was probably as effective as a 
cause of change in the earlier as in the later period. It must 
count for something as a cause of the annual production of the 
country being less at a given moment than it would otherwise be ; 
but in comparing two periods what we have to consider is whether 
the growth of this disposition has been greater in one period than 
in another; and there are no data to support such a conclusion as 
regards the last ten years compared with the previous ten. 

We must apparently, therefore, reject this explanation also. 
It is not adequate to account for the apparent change that has 
occurred in the rate of our growth from the year 1875 as compared 
with the period just before. Our progress in periods previous to 
1875 took place in spite of the operation of causes of a similar 
kind which were then in operation, and there is no proof at all 
that the shortening of the hours of labour and the growth of a 
disposition to take things easy have been greater since 1875 as 
compared with the period just before than they were between 1865 
and 1875 as compared with the period just before that. What 
is wanted is a new cause beginning to operate in or about 1875, 
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and the shortening of the hours of labour and the growth of a 
disposition to take things easy do not answer that description 
sufficiently. Something of the apparent change may be due to an 
acceleration in recent years of the growth of a disposition to take 
things easy, but on the whole the explanation halts when we make 
a strict comparison. 

Another cause which may properly be assigned as a vera causa — 
of a check to the rate of material growth in the country is the 
unfavourable weather to agrieulture, and the generally unprofitable 
conditions of that industry m recent years. Pro tanto such in- 
fluences would make agricultural production less to-day than it 
would otherwise be. Hmployment in that industry would also be 
diminished comparatively, and perhaps absolutely, and a check to 
production generally would take place while labour was seeking 
new fields. But the check arising in this manner, as far as the 
general growth is concerned, has obviously not been very great. 
More land in proportion has been turned into permanent pasture, 
but very little land has gone out of cultivation altogether, and 
even the amount under the plough has not much diminished. 
Agricultural labour, in somewhat greater proportion than before, 
has been obliged to seek other employments; the flow of popula- 
tion from country to town has been increased somewhat; but 
nothing new has happened to diminish production generally to a 
serious extent, and it is a new cause, it must be remembered, for 
which we are seeking. As far as unfavourable weather is con- 
cerned, again, that is only a temporary evil. One year with another, 
the weather is not worse now than at any former time; the 
remarkably unfavourable weather which lasted from 1874 to 1880 
has passed. The other conditions unfavourable to agriculture, 
especially foreign competition, are more enduring; but these seem 
much more unfavourable to rent than to production itself, which 
is the point now under consideration; and we do not know that 
they will be permanent at all when prices and wages are fully 
adjusted. 

The disturbance to industry by the fall of prices generally is 
also a vera causa of a check to the rate of material growth. But 
the effect of such a cause seems to be confined within narrow 
limits, and it is not a new cause. It occurs in every time of depres- 
sion due to discredit, being partly the effect and partly the cause 
of the depression itself. All that is new recently is the extreme 
degree of the fall, and I must express the greatest doubt whether 
a mere difference of degree aggravates materially the periodical 
disturbance of industry, tending to check production, which a fall 
of prices from a high to a low level causes. So far as past expe- 
rience has gone, at any rate, no such cause has been known to 
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check production to any material extent. If any such cause tended 
to have a serious effect we should witness the results every time 
there is a shrinkage of values owing to the contraction and appre- 
ciation of an inconvertible paper currency, and I am not aware of 
any such contraction having had the effect described on produc- 
tion, though the effect in producing a feeling of depression is 
beyond all question. The facts as to the great contraction in this 
country between 1815 and 1820 are on record, while the experience 
of the United States after the civil war is also fresh in everyone’s 
recollection. Contraction of currency and fall of prices, though 
they are painful things, do not stop production materially. 

Another explanation suggested is that there is in fact no ante- 
cedent reason for supposing that the rate of material growth in a 
community should always be at the same rate—that a community 
may, as it were, get “to the top ” ag regards its development under 
given conditions, and then its advance should be either less rapid 
than it had been or it should even become stationary. The defect 
of this explanation is that it assumes the very thing which would 
have to be proved. Is there any other sign, except the alleged 
check to the rate of our material growth itself, that in or about the 
year 1875 this country got “to the top?” It has, moreover, to be 
considered that on @ priori grounds it is most unlikely a com- 
munity would get to the top per saltwm, and then so great a change 
should occur as the apparent change we are considering. The per- 
sistence of internal conditions in a given mass of humanity 1s a 
thing we may safely assume, and if these conditions are consistent 
with a given rate of development in one period of ten years, ib 1s 
most unlikely that, save for an alteration of external conditions, 
there would be another rate of development in the succeeding ten 
years. Human nature and capacities do not change like that. 
Scientific opinion, I believe, is also to the effect that the progress 
of invention, and of the practical working of inventions, which 
have been the main cause of our material growth in the past, have 
been going on in the last ten years, are still going on, and are 
likely to go on in the near future, at as great a rate as at any time 
in the last fifty years. Except, as already said, the apparent check | 
to the rate of our material growth itself, there is no sign any- 
where of our having got to the top, so that a stationary condition 
economically, or a condition nearly approaching it, has been 
reached. : 

Last of all, it is urged that the diminution in the material of our 
growth, which is in question, must be due to the fact that we are 
losing the natural advantages of coal and iron which we formerly 
had in comparison with the rest of the world. This is perhaps 
only another way of saying that we have got to the top by compa- 
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rison, though the community of nations generally has not got to 
the top, and another way of saying also that foreign competition 
affects us more than it formerly did—an argument already dealt 
with. But the question whether coal and iron at home are really 
so indispensable to our material growth as is sometimes assumed, 
appears itself so important that I may be excused for specially dis- 
cussing this question, notwithstanding that it has virtually been 
disposed of, as far as any explanation of past facts is concerned, by 
what has been already said. 

The argument proceeds on the supposition—which is no doubt 
well founded in the abstract and as far as the past experience of 
mankind is eoncerned—that in addition to natural capacities of its 
own a community requires for its prosperity certain natural 
advantages, fertility of soil, rich and easily-worked mines, a genial 
climate in which labour may conveniently be carried on, and so 
forth. A community possessing all these things, or the like things, 
will flourish, but as it ceases, to lose any of them its prosperity 
must become precarious, and population must flow to the places 
where they can be secured. Of course climate is not a thing which 
changes, as far as any practical experience is concerned; but 
relatively the advantage of a fertile soil may be lost, as England 
has lately lost it in comparison with the United States and other 
new countries, its soil having become inadequate for the whole 
population; and still more the advantage of mines, especially 
mines of coal and iron, on which the miscellaneous industries of a 
manufacturing country depend, may be lost. Hence it is said the 
check to our rate of growth in recent years. We have long since 
lost our agricultural advantages by comparison. Now we are also 
beginning to lose the special advantages which coal and iron have 
given, Our mines are becoming less rich than those of foreign 
countries, and the balance is turning against us. Why should not 
population relatively flow from England to the United States and 
other countries as it has passed within the limits of the United 
Kingdom itself from Cornwall and Sussex to Staffordshire, Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire, and the north? In this view the coal famine 
of 1873 was the sign of a check such as Mr. Jevons anticipated. 
What has happened since is only a sequence of the like causes. 

I need not repeat in opposition to. this view what has already 
been said as to the inadequacy of any actual decline in our foreign 
trade to account for such a check to our general growth as is 
supposed to have occurred. If the loss of our natural advantages 
of coal and iron in addition to agriculture are having the effects 
supposed, we ought to witness them in our foreign trade, and in 
fact we do not witness them to the extent required for the produc- 
tion of the phenomenon in question. 
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What I wish now specially to urge is that in consequence of 
the progress of invention and the practical application of inven- 
tions in modern times the theory itself has begun to be less true 
generally than it has been. It is no longer so necessary, as it once 
was, as in fact it always has been until very lately, that people 
should live where their food and raw materials are grown. The 
industry of the world having become more and more manufacturing 
and, if one may say so, artistic, and less agricultural and extractive, 
the natural advantages of a fertile soil and rich mines are less 
important to a manufacturing community than they were at any 
former period of the world’s history, because of the new cheapness 
of conveyance. Under the new conditions, I believe it is impos- 
sible to doubt, climate, accumulated wealth, acquired manufacturing 
skill, concentration of population, become more important factors 
than mere juxtaposition to the natural advantages of fertile soil 
and rich mines. The facts seem ab any rate worth investigating, 
judging by what has happened in England and other old countries 
in the last half century, and by what is still happening there. 

Take first the question of food. Wheat is now conveyed from 
the American Far West to Liverpool and Londen and any other 
ports in the Old World for something like 5s. per quarter—equal 
to about half a farthing on the pound of bread, or a halfpenny on 
the quartern loaf. The difference between the towns of a country 
with fertile soil, therefore, and the towns of a country with 
inadequate soil is represented by this small difference in the price 
of bread. At about 5d. the quartern loaf the staff of life may be 
about 1c per cent. cheaper in the fertile country than it is in a 
country which does not grow its own food at all, and which may 
be thousands of miles away. As the staff of life only enters into 
the expenditure of the artisan to the extent of 20 per cent. at the 
outside, and into the expenditure of richer classes to a smaller 
extent, the difference on the whole income of a community made 
by their living where the staff of life would be cheaper would be 
less than 2 per cent.—too small to tell against other advantages 
which may be credited to them. What is true of wheat is even 
more true of meat and other more valuable articles of food, where 
the cost of conveyance makes a less difference in the proportionate 
value of the food im situ and its value at a distant point. The 
same more and more with raw materials. Cotton and such articles 
cost so little to transport that the manufacturing may as well go 
on in Lancashire or any other part of the Old World as in situ, or 
nearly in sitw; and even as regards metals or minerals, except coal 
and perhaps iron, the same rule applies, the cost of conveyance 
being as nothing in proportion to the value of the raw material 
itself. As regards coal and iron, moreover, there are many places 
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where they are not in absolute juxtaposition, and if they have to 
be conveyed at all they may as well be conveyed to a common 
centre. Iron ore and iron at any rate are beginning to be articles 
of import into the old countries of Europe, to which the cost, in 
fact, offers very little difficulty. The additional cost to the miscel- 
laneous manufacturing of a country through its having to bring 
iron and coal from a distance may thus be quite inconsiderable, 
and apparently is becoming more and more inconsiderable. As 
regards raw materials generally, it has also to be considered that, 
owing to their immense variety, there is an undoubted convenience. 
in a common manufacturing centre to which they can be brought. 
Hitherto they may have come to England and other old countries 
of Europe in part because coal and iron were abundant there in 
juxtaposition; but the habit once set up, there seems no reason 
why they should not concentrate themselves on the old manufac- 
turing centres. The ruder parts of the coal and iron industry may 
be attracted to other places, but the higher branches of manufac- 
turing will be at no disadvantage if carried on at the old centres. 

On the other hand, the old centres will retain the advantages, 
which are obviously very great, of climate, accumulated wealth, 
acquired skill, and concentration of population. That population 
under the new conditions is to go from them merely because they 
do not grow food which can be transported to them at the cost of 
a mere fraction of the aggregate income, and because they have not 
coal and iron in abundance and in juxtaposition, that abundance 
and juxtaposition, owing again to the diminished cost of con- 
veyance, being no Te so indispensable as it was to the higher 
branches of Sanmieie eae appears certainly to be a ‘‘ large order.”’ 
What I have to suggest most strongly at any rate is that the 
advantages I have spoken of as possessed by old manufacturing 
centres are not unlikely to tell more and more under the new con- 
ditions, and that the indispensability of coal and iron is no longer 
to be spoken of as what it has been in the last century, during 
which apparently England owed so much of its precedence in 
manufacturing power to these causes. 

To the same effect we may urge the specially great increase of 
the efficiency of coal in recent years. Cheap coal in situ cannot be 
relatively so important as it was in days when five or ten tons of 
coal were required to do the work which can now be done by one. 

The truth is that the whole change that has been occurring is 
only a continuation of much larger historical changes. There ER 
almost always in Hnglish eae been some one industry that was 
supposed to be king. In the Middle Ages it was the growth and 
export of raw wool; last century it was the woollen manufacture 
itself ; early in this century and down to avery late date cotton 
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was king; more lately, since the beginning of the railway and 
steamship era, it has been coal and iron. How do we know, how 
can we know, that coal and iron are to reign indefinitely, any 
more than wool, or the woollen manufacture, or cotton themselves 
have done? Changes are always going on, and for that reason I 
believe we should attach the more importance to the increasing 
signs that it is no longer necessary or indispensable for prosperous 
communities to live where their food and raw materials are grown ; 
that there may be advantages of climate, of accumulated wealth, 
of acquired skill, of concentration of population which are now, 
under the new conditions, overwhelmingly more important. It 
would be absurd to dogmatize in such a matter. I hope, however, 
T have said enough to those who care to reflect to satisfy them that 
the indispensability even of coal and iron to the continuance of our 
material growth is no longer to be assumed, that there are wholly 
new conditions to be considered. 

T'o come back to the practical point in all this discussion. Not 
only is there no sign in anything that has yet happened that the 
apparent check to our former rate of material growth is due to the 
loss of natural advantages which we once possessed, but the theory 
of natural advantages itself requires to be revised. Equally in this 
way as in the other ways that have been discussed, it is impossible 
to account for the apparent check to the former rate of our material 
growth which has been observed. 


Il. 


Having carried matters so far, however, and having found the 
insufficiency of the various causes which have been assigned for the 
check to our former rate of material growth, because they have 
not produced the sort of effect in detail which they ought to have 
produced so as to lead to the general effect alleged, or because they 
existed quite as much when the rate of growth was great as in 
recent years when a diminution has apparently been observed, it 
would seem expedient to inquire whether, in spite of the accumu- 
lation of signs to that effect, the apparent check to our rate of 
growth may, after all, not be a real one. To some extent I think 
we must conclude that this is the case. There are other facts 
which are inconsistent with a real and permanent check such as 
has been in question, and a general explanation of the special 
phenomena of arrest seems possible without supposing any such 
real check. 

The first broad fact that does not seem quite reconcilable with 
the fact of a real diminution of the kind alleged in the rate of 
material growth generally is the real as distinguished from the 
apparent growth of the income tax assessments when allowance is 
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made for the fall of prices which affect, as we have seen, all aggre- 
gate values. Assuming the fall of prices to be about 20 per cent., 
then we must add one-fourth to the assessments in 1885 to get the 
proper figure for comparison with 1875. The total of 631 milhons 
for 1885 would thus become 787 millions, which is a falling-off of 
35 millions, or 4 per cent. only, from the figure of 822 millions, 
which should have been reached if the rate of growth had been the 
same between 1875 and 1885 as between 1865 and 1875. Allowing 
for the raising of the lower limit of the meome tax in the interval, 
this is really no decrease at all. 

Of course this comparison may be thrown out if we are to 
assume the difference made by the fall of prices on the income tax. 
assessments to be 1§ or 10 per cent. only, instead of 20 per cent. 
But a point like this would involve a most elaborate discussion, 
for which this address would hardly be the oceasion. I hope to 
find a better opportunity shortly in a continuation of my essay of 
ten years ago on the accumulations of capital in the United 
Kingdom. There is no doubt, however, that an allowance must be 
made for the difference of prices, and when any such allowance is 
made, the rate of material growth would not appear to be so very 
much less between 1875 and 1885 than in the period just before, 
as it does in the above figures. 

Another broad fact not easily reconcilable with the fact of a 
great diminution in the real rate of material growth in the last 
ten years is the steadiness of the increase of population and the 
absence of any sign, such as an increase in the proportion of 
pauperism, indicating that the people are less fully employed than 
they were. The increasing numbers must either be employed or 
unemployed, and if there is an increase in the proportion of the 
unemployed the fact should be revealed in the returns of pauperism 
somehow. The existence of trade unions, no doubt, prevents many 
workmen coming on the rates who might formerly have done so, 
but there are large masses of workmen, the most likely to feel the 
brunt of want of employment, to whom this explanation would not 
apply. 

What we find, however, is that population has increased as 
follows: between 1855 and 1865 from 27,800,000 to 29,900,000, 
or 75 per cent.; between 1865 and 1875 from 29,900,000 to 
32,800,000, or nearly 10 per cent.; and between 1875 and 1885 
from 32.800,000 to 36,300,000, or over 10 per cent. If it is con. 
sidered that the figures are not fairly comparable for the early 
period, owing to the specially large emigration from Ireland, which 
took away from the apparent numbers of the United Kingdom as 
a whole, but still allowed of as great an increase in the manufac- 
turing parts of the country as there has been later, then we may 
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take the figures for England only, and what we find is—between 
1855 and 1865 an increase from 18,800,000 to 21,100,000, or 
123 per cent. ; between 1865 and 1875 from 21,100,000 to 24,000,000, 
or nearly 14 per cent.; and between 1875 and 1885 from 24,000,000 
to 27,500,000, or 144 per cent. Whether, therefore, we take the 
figures for the United Kingdom or for England only, what we find 
is a greater increase of population in the last ten years than in either 
of the previous decades when the rate of material growth seemed 
so much greater. If there had been such real diminution in the 
rate of material growth, ought there not to have been some increase 
in the want of employment and in pauperism to correspond ? 

It is one of the most notorious facts of the case, however, that 
there has been no inerease, but instead a very steady decrease of 
pauperism, excepting in Ireland, which is so small, however, as not 
to affect the general result. As regards England, the figures are 
very striking indeed. The average number of paupers and propor- 
tion to population have been as follows in quinquennial periods in 
England since 1885 :— 
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Thus there has been a steady diminution in the proportion to 
the population all through, accompanied by a diminution in the 
absolute numbers between 1865-69 and 1875-79, though there has 
since been a slight increase. In spite of all that can be urged as 
to a more stringent poor law administration having made all the 
difference, it is difficult to believe that a real falling off of a serious 
kind in the rate of our material growth in late years as compared 
with the period just before should not have led to some real 
increase of pauperism. Change of administration may do much, 
but it cannot alter the effect of any serious increase in the want of 
employment in any way. 

The corresponding figures as to Scotland are much the same :— 
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Here there is the same steady diminution in the proportion of 
pauperism to population all through as we have seen in the case of 
England, accompanied in this case by a steady diminution of the 
absolute number of paupers since 1865-69. The Scotch admini- 
stration has been totally independent of the English, but the same 
results are produced. 

In Ireland, as already hinted, the history has been different. 
There has been an increase in the pauperism accompanied by a 
decline of population. But Ireland is too small to affect the 
general result. 

We are thus confronted by the fact that if there had been a 
real check of a serious kind to the rate of our material growth in 
the last ten years as compared with the ten years just before, 
there ought to have. been some increase in the want of employ- 
ment and in pauperism, but instead of there being such an 
increase there is a decline. The population apparently, while 
increasing even more rapidly in the last ten years than before, has 
been more fully employed than before. To make these facts 
consistent with a check to the rate of our material growth we 
must contrive some such hypothesis as that employment has been 
more diffused as regards numbers, but the aggregate amount of it 
has fallen off—another form of the hypothesis as to the effect of 
shorter hours of labour already discussed; but a little reflection 
will show that any such hypothesis is hardly admissible. It is 
difficult to imagine any change in the conditions of employment in 
so short a time which would make it possible for larger numbers 
to be employed along with a diminution in the aggregate amount 
of employment itself. 

Another fact corresponding to this decrease of pauperism is 
the steady increase of savings bank deposits and depositors, 
These deposits are not, of course, the deposits of working classes 
only, technically so called. They include the smaller class of 
tradesmen and the lower middle classes generally. But quantum 
valeant, the facts as to a growth of deposits and depositors should 
reflect the condition of the country generally in much the same 
way as the returns of pauperism. What we find then is, as 
regards deposits, that the increase between 1855 and 1865 was. 
from 34,300,0001. to 45,300,000/., or about one-third; between 
1865 and 1875 from 45,300,0001. to 67,600,000/., or about one-half ; 
and between 1875 and 1885 from 67,600,000/. to 94,053,000/., or 
just about 40 per cent.—a less increase than in the previous ten 
years, but not really less, perhaps, if allowance is made for the fall 
of prices in the interval, and in any case a very large increase. 
Then, as regards depositors, what we find is an increase between 
1855 and 1865 from 1,304,000 to 2,079,000, or 59 per cent. ; 
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between 1865 and 1875 from 2,079,000 to 3,256,000, or 56 per 
cent.; and between 1875 and 1885 from 3,256,000 to over 
5 million, or over 50 per cent. Whatever special explanations 
there may be, facts like these are at least not inconsistent with a 
fuller employment of the population in the last ten years than in 
the previous ten. 

Yet another fact tending to the same conclusion may be referred 
to. The stationariness or slow growth of the income tax assess- 
ments in general in the last ten years, as compared with the rapid 
increase in the ten years just before, has already been referred to 
as one of the signs indicating a check in the rate of advance in our 
material growth. But when the returns are examined in detail 
there is one class of assessments, more significant, perhaps, than 
any, of the general condition of the nation, viz., houses, which is 
found to exhibit as great an increase in the last ten years as in the 
previous decade. Between 1865 and 1875 the increase in the item 
of houses in the income tax assessments in the United Kingdom 
was from 68,800,000/. to 94,600,000/., or just about 37 per cent. 
In the following ten years the increase was from 94,600,cool. to 
128,500,000l., or just about 36 per cent. In “ houses,’ then, as yet 
there is no sign of any check to the general rate of the material 
growth of the country. Allowing, in fact, for the great fall in 
prices in the last ten years, the real increase in houses would seem 
to have been more in the last ten years than in the ten years just 
before. 

Other facts, such as the increase of Post Office business, may, 
be referred to as tending to the same conclusion. But there is 
no need to multiply facts. If no hypothesis is to be accepted 
except one that reconciles all the facts, then these facts as to the 
increase of population, diminution of pauperism, increase of 
savings bank deposits and depositors, increase of houses, must 
all be taken into account, as well as those signs as regards produc- 
tion and other factors, which have usually been most dwelt upon in 
discussing the question of the accumulation of wealth and the 
material growth of the people. If the signs of a check to produc- 
tion in some directions can be reconciled with the fact of an 
unchecked continuance of the former rate of growth generally, 
then the later facts cited as to increase of population, diminution 


-of pauperism, and the like, may be allowed to have their natural 


interpretation and to be conclusive on the point. 

Such a general explanation, then, of the facts as to production © 
in leading industries and the like, referred to in the earlier part 
of this address, consistent with the fact that there is no serious 
falling off in the rate of our material growth generally, is to be 
found in the supposition that industry by a natural law is becoming 
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more and more miscellaneous, and that as populations develop 
the disproportionate growth of the numbers employed in such 
miscellaneous industries, and in what may be called incorporeal 
functions, that is as teachers, artists, and the like, prevents the 
increase of staple products continuing at the former rate. This 
supposition, it will be found, has a good deal to support it in the 
actual facts as to industry and population in recent years. 

The foreign trade shows some sign of the change that is going 
on. Looking through the list of export articles some remarkable 
developments are to be noticed. The following short table speaks 
for itself :— 


Hzports of the undermentioned Articles in the Years stated, with the Rates of Increase in 
1855-65, 1865-75, and 1875-85 compared. 





Quantities Exported. Increase per Cent. 





1855. | 1865. | 1875.| 1885. | 1855-65.| 1865-75.| 1875-85. 


—_ | | | 8 











CMG LE8 is oss pscenasessatiner. mln. lbs. | - 4 4, Bes 78 Nil 33 47 
Cordage and twine _.... 1,000 ewts.| 110 L638. 131 177 53 — 34 59 
Plate’ clave 05.3 mln. sq. ft.) 03 0°6 1'°6 3°9 100 166 143 
ite Vart 4 BAC AM Aes mln. Ibs. { F438 } 49} 15°*g | 30°7 _— 224: 93 

»» anufacture ........ mln yds. 15°4| 102°1 | 215 — 563 110 
Iron hoops, sheets, &c. 1,000 tons} __,, 116 | 204. | 331 _ 76 62 
Tinned plates .............. <3 45 63 |138 | 298 — 119 116 
Other wrought iron .... * ‘a 214 |239 © 6©| 348 — 12 45 
Oil and floor cloth........ mln.sq.yds.| 0's 24)" 6-34) LE iy S380 162 79 
Fleas ria pie } 1,000 ewts.| 106°1*| 145 | 319 =| 733 37 120 130 
Dressed skins and furs mlns. Not |stated 0°39} 3°45 — — 832 
Soap ne Peete i. aie 18 eee 1,000 ewts.| 205 140 | 251 402 — 327 79 60 
BOLI ES ote a ceaek come mln. gals.| 3°8 2:0), Lio 271 -—47t | — 50t | 170 
Unenumerated, values. mlns. — — | £977 | £106 — — 10 

* 1858, not separately stated before. + Decrease. 





Thus there are not a few articles, of which jute is a conspicuous 
example, in which there has been an entirely new industry estab- 
lished within a comparatively short period; and though the per- 
centage of increase may not in all be so great in the last ten years 
as in the previous ten just because the industry is so wholly new, 
yet the amount of the increase is as great or greater. In other 
articles, such as soap and British spirits, there is a new start in 
the last ten years after a decline in the previous periods. Such 
cases as oil and floor cloth, paper other than hangings, and plate 
glass are also specially noticeable as practically new trades. The 
list I am satisfied could be considerably extended, but Iam giving 
it-mainly by way of illustration. Finally, there is the item of 
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other articles not separately specified—an item which is always 
changing in the statistical abstract because every few years one 
or more articles grow into sufficient importance to require separate 
mention, so that any extended comparison of this item for a long 
series of years is impossible. Still it is ever growing, and what 
we find in the last ten years is that, in spite of the fall of prices, 
the growth is from 9,700,000/. to 10,600,000/., or nearly 10 per 
cent. Many of the articles referred to, it is plain, cannot run into 
much money, but the indications of a tendency are none the less 
clear. What is happening in the foreign trade is happening, we 
may be sure, in the home trade as well, of which in another way 
the increase in the imports of foreign manufactures, already 
referred to in another connection, is really a sign, as it implies 
the growth of miscellaneous wants among the consumers. 

The census figures as to occupations tend, I believe, to confirm 
this observation as to the special growth of miscellaneous industries, 
but the discussion of the figures would require more preparation 
than I have had time for, and perhaps more space than can well be 
spared. 

As to the growth of incorporeal functions, which is another fact 
significant of the supposed change in the direction of the employ- 
ments of the people, 1 propose to appeal to the testimony of the 
census figures. I need refer on this head only to the paper read 
some time ago to the Statistical Society by Mr. Booth. Among 
those classes of population whose numbers in England and Wales 
in the last ten years have shown a disproportionate growth are the 
following :— 


Numbers and Percentage of Self-supporting Population Employed. 





























Numbers. Percentage. 
1871. 1881. 1871. 1881. 
BEATS DOD isn ens co nese siates¥soataieacsene 524,000 654,000 f° 49 5°6 
Commercial class ..............0:000 119,000 225,000 V1 1°9 
Art and amusement ............ 38,000 47,000" 03 O74 
Literature and science _........ 7,000 9,000 — o'l 
ROCRULOAELOML Mat scstascaeleacacevectars 135,000 183,000 13 1°6 
MRCORO ITO Ree ne set reer etacetes ts 124,000 269,000 12 oe 
DOGG oe oe ad east 947,000 1,337,000 8'8 L1°9 





Following the indication of these figures, whatever qualification 
they may be subject to, we are apparently justified in saying that 
an increasing part of the population has been lately applied to the 
creation of incorporeal products. Their employment is industrial 
all the same. The products are consumed as they are produced, 
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but the production is none the less real. If a nation chooses to 
produce more largely in this form as it becomes more prosperous, 
so that there is less development than was formerly the case in 
what were known as staple industries, it need not be becoming 
poorer for that reason; all that is happening is that its wealth and 
income are taking a different shape. 

It is quite conceivable, then, and is in truth not. improbable, 
that a check to the former rate of material growth in certain 
directions may have taken place of late years without any corres- 
ponding check to the rate of material growth generally, which 
would seem to be inconsistent with such facts as the growth of 
population, diminution of pauperism, increase of houses, and the 
like. The truth would seem to be that with the growth of staple 
industries, such as cotton, wool, coal, and iron, up to a point, there 
being reasons for the remarkably quick development of each for 
many years up to 1875, there comes a growth of new wants, the 
satisfaction of which drafts a portion of the national energy in 
new directions. Just because certain staples developed themselves 
oreatly between 1855 and 1875 the time was likely to arrive when 
they would grow not quite so fast. For the same reason the rapid 
increase for a certain period in the consumption per head of articles 
like sugar and tea was likely to be followed by a less rapid increase, 
the wants of consumers taking a new direction. Probably owing 
to the more and more miscellaneous character of modern industry, 
it will become more and more difficult to follow its development by 
dealing with staple articles only, while changes in aggregate values 
are untrustworthy as indications of real changes owing to changes 
in prices. Already there seems to be no doubt the staple articles 
are no longer a sufficient indication. 

A supplementary explanation may be added which helps to 
explain another difficulty in the matter by which people are 
puzzled. I can imagine them saying that is all very well to 
pooh-pooh the non-increase or slower increase of the production 
of staple articles, and to assume that industry is becoming more 
and more miscellaneous; but other countries go on increasing 
their production of these same staple articles. The increase of 
the manufactures of cotton, wool, coal, and iron in Germany and 
the United States, they will say, has in recent years been greater 
in proportion than in Hngland, which is undoubtedly true. The 
explanation I have to suggest, however, is that the competition 
with the leading manufacturing country, which England still is, 
is naturally in the staple articles where manufacturing has been 
reduced to a system, the newer and more difficult manufactures 
and the newer developments of industry generally falling as a rule 
to the older country. Hven in foreign countries, however, there 
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are signs of slower growth of recent years in the staple articles as 
compared with the period just before. In Germany, for instance, 
the production of coal increased between 1860 and 1866 (I take 
the years which I find available in Dr. Neumann Spallart’s 
“Uebersichten”’?) from 12,300,000 tons to 28,200,000, or nearly 
129 per cent.; between 1866 and 1876 the increase was from the 
figure stated to about 50 million tons, or about 77 per cent. 
only ; between 1876 and 1885, another period of ten years, from 
the figure stated to 74 million tons, or less than 50 per cent.—a 
rapidly diminishing rate of increase. In the United States of 
America the corresponding figures for coal are 15, 22, 50, and 103 
million tons, showing a greater increase than in Germany, but 
still a rather less rate of increase since 1876 than in the ten years 
before. The experience as to the iron production would seem to 
be different, the increase in the United States and Germany 
having been enormously rapid in the last ten years; but I have not 
been able here to carry the figures far enough back for com- 
parison. Still the facts as to coal in Germany are enough to 
show how rapidly the rate of increase of growth may fall off 
when a certain point is reached,.and that the experience of the 
United Kingdom is by no means exceptional. As the staple 
articles develop abroad the rate of. increase in such articles will 
diminish too, and foreign industry in turn will become more and 
more miscellaneous. 

The conclusion would thus be that there is nothing unaccount- 
able in the course of industry in the United Kingdom in the last 
ten years. In certain staple industries the rate of increase has 
been less than il was in the ten years just before, but there would 
seem to: have been no increase or little increase in the want of 
employment generally, while there is reason to believe that certain 
miscellaneous industries have grown at a greater rate than the 
staple industries, or have grown into wholly new being, and that 
there has also been some diversion of industry in directions where 
the products are incorporeal. These facts also correspond with 
what is going on abroad, a tendency to decline in the rate of 
increase of staple articles of production being general, and 
industry everywhere following the law of becoming more mis- 
cellaneous. Abroad also, we may be sure, as nations increase in 
wealth the diversion of industry in directions where the products 
are incorporeal will also take place. What the whole facts seem to 
bring out, therefore, is a change in the direction of industry of a 
most interesting kind. If we are to believe that the progress 
of invention and of the application of invention to human wants 
continues and increases, no other explanation seems possible of 
the apparent check to the rate of material growth which seems 
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to be so nearly demonstrated by some of the statistics most 
commonly appealed to in such questions. 

At the same time I must apply the remark which I applied at 
the earlier stage to the opposite conclusion that there had been a 
real check to the rate of increase in our material growth. When 
the main statistics bearing on a particular point all indicate the 
same conclusion, it is not difficult to reason from them and to 
convince all who study them; but when the indications are 
apparently in conflict it would be folly to dogmatise. I have 
indicated frankly my own opinion, but I, for one, should like the 
subject to be more fully threshed out. Itis a very obvious sugges- 
tion, moreover, that one may prove too much by such figures—that 
it is an outrage on common-sense to talk of there being no check 
to the rate of growth in the country when times are notoriously 
bad and everybody is talking of want of profit. What I should 
suggest finally, by way of a hypothesis reconciling all the facts, 
would be that probably there is some check to the rate of material 
growth in the last ten years, though not of the serious character 
implied by the first set of figures discussed; that this check may 
even be too small to be measured by general statistics, though it 
is sufficient to account for no small amount of malaise; and that 
the malaise itself is largely accounted for, as I have suggested on 
a former occasion, by the mere fall of prices, whatever the cause, 
as it involves a great redistribution of wealth and income, and 
makes very many people feel poorer, including many who are not 
really poorer, but only seem so, and many who are really richer if 
they only allowed properly for the increased purchasing power of 
their wealth. All these facts are quite consistent with the fact of 
a very slight real diminution in the rate of our material growth 
generally, and with that change in the direction of the national 
industry, significant of a general change beginning throughout the 
world which would seem to have occurred. 

To some extent also it ought to be allowed that the tendency in 
the very latest years seems unsatisfactory, and that the develop- 
ments of the next few years should be carefully watched. Up to 
now there is nothing really alarming in the statistics when they 
are analysed and compared. It may be the case, though I do not 
think it is the case, that causes are in operation to produce that 
great check and retrogression which have not as yet occurred, 
though many have talked as if they had occurred. The exact 
limits of the discussion should be carefully kept in mind. 

Fortunately, however, there is no doubt what some of the con- 
clusions on practical points should be. If it be the case that the 
hold of an old country like England on certain staple industries of 
the world is less firm than it was, and, as I believe, must be less 
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and less firm from period to period, owing to the natural develop- 
ment of foreign countries and the room there is among ourselves 
for development in new directions, then we should make assurance 
doubly sure that the country is really developing in new directions. 
If our dependence must be on the new advantages that have been 
described, such as acquired manufacturing skill, concentration of 
population, and the like, then we must make sure of the skill and 
of the best conditions of existence for the concentrated population. 
If, in point of fact, shorter hours of labour and taking things easy 
have contributed to check our rate of progress slightly, there is all 
the more reason for improving the human agent in industry so as 
to make work in the shorter hours more efficient. Looking at the 
stir there now is about technical education and such matters, and 
the hereditary character of our population, I see no cause to doubt 
that the future will be even more prosperous than the past. The 
national life seems as fresh and vigorous as ever. The unrest and 
complaints of the last few years are not bad signs. But the new 
conditions must be fully recognised. The utmost energy, mobility, 
and resource must be applied in every direction if we are only to 
hold our own. 
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Summary of several MALE Lire Tasues. 


By Dr. Wittiam Oein, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 


THe following compendious table has been drawn up in a form 
that will facilitate ready comparison between several life tables, 
based on the mortality of males, either in different ranks of life, 
or living under different conditions of time or place, or selected as 
being in a healthy condition at the date when they first came 
under observation. It has been thought that such a summary 
table may be of use to those who are interested in the question of 
class mortality—a subject that has been recently discussed before 
this Society. 

The table gives in its successive columns the percentage of 
males of 10, 15, 20, &c., years of age, who, according to the data 
in the several life tables, survive 5, 10, 15, &c., years. 

The hfe tables thus summarised are—. 

(1.) The New English Life Table—This is a table based on the 
mortality of all males in England and Wales in the decennium 
1871-80. It was constructed by myself, and published in the 
supplement to the Forty-fifth Annua] Report of the Registrar- 
General. 

(2.) The Old English Life Table—This is the well known 
table constructed by Dr. Farr, on the basis of the mortality in 
England and Wales in the seventeen years 1838-54. 

(3.) The Healthy Males Table.—This is the Healthy Males table 
of the Institute of Actuaries, and is based on the experience of 
the principal insurance societies in regard to insured, and there- 
fore exceptionally healthy, lives. . 

(4.) The Healthy Districts Table—This is a table constructed 
by Dr. Farr, on the basis of the male mortality in 1849-53 in 
sixty-three selected districts of England and Wales, in none of 
which had the mean annual death-rate during the decennium 
1841-50 exceeded 17 per 1,000. It is printed in the Thirty-third 
Annual Report of the Registrar-General. 

(5.) The Upper Class Hxperience Table.—This is a table con- 
structed by Mr. C. Ansell, from data collected by him as to men 
in the upper and the professional classes. It is given in his 
‘‘ Statistics of Families in the Upper and Professional Classes.” 

(6.) The Clerical Hapertence Table.—This is a table based on 
data collected by the Rev. John Hodgson as to rather more than 
5,000 clergymen who lived between 1760 and 1860. The table is 
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published in Mr. Hodgson’s ‘‘ Observations on Duration of Life 
“ among the Clergy of England and Wales.” 

It is not proposed to enter here on a detailed comparison of 
these tables; still a few remarks upon them may be permissible. 

A. The Old and the New English Tables may be compared in 
order to see what change has occurred in the general male 
mortality in the interval between 1838-54 and 1871-80. The 
comparison shows that at the earlier date the chances were 
less favourable at the younger ages, and more favourable at the 
older ages than at the more recent date. 

E.g., of 100 children just 10 years of age 89 would survive after 
twenty more years by the new table, but only 86 by the old table ; 
while on the other hand after an interval of fifty years the 
survivors by the old table would be 52, but only 51 by the new 
table. 

B. The Healthy Males Table may be compared either with the 
Old or the New English Table, but preferentially with the Old Table 
as nearer it in date. It shows, as might be anticipated in a table 
based on male lives that have been insured and were presumably 
healthy at the date of insurance, considerably larger survival 
figures throughout than does the English Life Table. 

C. The Healthy Males Table may also be compared with the 
Healthy Districts Table. Such comparison tells in favour of the 
H.M. Table for the earlier ages and for short survival periods ; 
while the reverse is the case, and the advantage is on the side of 
the Healthy Districts, at the more advanced ages and for long 
survival periods. 

E.g., of 100 males aged 15 there are 26 survivors after an 
interval of sixty years by the H.M. Table, but 31 by the H.D. 
Table; whereas after shorter intervals up: to 25 years, there are 
more survivors of the Healthy Males than in the Healthy Districts. 

This is readily intelligible. The H.D. Table was based on the 
mortality in certain selected districts which were considered to 
have been healthy because the general death-rate had been 
exceptionally low, districts therefore in which most probably the 
death-rate had been exceptionally low at every age-period ; but the 
H.M. Table was based on males exceptionally healthy only at the 
start, that is at the date of insurance. Thus the difference at 
starting between the two tables is very small, and such difference 
as exists is in favour of the healthy males; but in course of time 
the advantage derived by them from their original selection 
becomes smaller and smaller, and at last is entirely wiped out and 
surpassed by the effects of what may almost be called the con- 
tinuous selection of healthy lives in the Healthy District Table. 

D. The Upper Class Experience Table may be compared with 
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the Old English Life Table to show the effects of comparatively 
easy circumstances. Doubtlessly were the figures given for 
children under 10, the comparison would be enormously in favour 
of the Upper Class Table; but taking children of 10 years of 
age, with whom the tables begin, there is not much advantage 
on the side of the upper class for short periods of survival; the 
survivors after five years are the same in number in each table; 
then 95, 91, 87, 83 are the survivors per cent. after 10, 15, 20, 25 
years by the Upper Class Table, while the figures are one less at 
each interval by the English Table. So also at 20 and 25 years of 
age, the chances of survival for the short periods of 5 or 10 years 
are almost as good for the general population as for the upper 
classes. But the difference between the two becomes very great 
when either more advanced ages are taken as the starting point, 
or longer periods of survival considered. Thus of 100 children 
just 10 years old, 32 survive after sixty years’ interval by the 
English Table, but 43 by the Upper Class Table; and of 100 men 
55 years of age, 87 are alive after five years’ interval by the 
English Table, but 91 by the Upper Class Table. It is in the 
latter part of life that the advantages of easy circumstances are 
most conspicuous. Jn youth or early manhood, so far as imme- 
diate chances of living go, there is much more equality. 

H. The Clerical Experience Table may be most appropriately 
compared with the Upper Class Table, which includes men engaged 
in all the higher professions. The advantage is largely on the 
side of the clergy in all the earlier periods of life, as might be 
anticipated, seeing that no very unhealthy men are admitted into 
the clerical ranks; but strangely the advantage appears to be on 
the other side for the later ages or for long survivals, Thus of 
clergymen aged 35 a larger percentage survives than is the case 
with the upper classes generally at each quinquennium until 
60 years of age are reached; then in the next quinquennium the 
number of survivors in the two groups is the same, namely, 62; 
and after this the percentage of survivors is lower for the clergy 
than for the upper classes generally. It is not easy to see any 
satisfactory explanation of this, for the wear and tear of a clergy- 
man’s life is probably much less on an average than the wear and 
tear of other professional lives, and clerical habits are surely 
favourable to vitality in a more than average degree, so that it 
might fairly be expected that the advantage enjoyed by clergymen 
in the earlier ages would increase rather than diminish with the 
advance of years. It is impossible therefore to avoid the suspicion 
that these tables, or one or other of them, have been based on too 
small a number of observations. 
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Percentage of Males that Survive 
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Percentage of Males that Survive 
Age Life Table. re | 
5 | 10 | 5 | 20 | 25 50 | 55 | 60 | 65 
years. |years. |years./years. years. years.|years.|years, |years.|years. years. |years.| years. 
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Our Statistics of Foreign Trade, and what Tuny Ten Us. 
By A. HE. Bateman, Esq. 


[An Abridgment of a Paper Read before Section F of the British Association, 
at Manchester, in September, 1887. ] 


Arter referring to the fact that 1854 was the first year of correct 
import values, the previous statistics of imports being based on 
official valuations dating from the end of the seventeenth century, 
the writer stated that the subject of our trade statistics has been 
treated at different times by several eminent members of the 
British Association, notably by the President of the Section, 
Mr. Giffen, in his paper on “Import and Export Statistics,” in 
1882, and by Mr. Stephen Bourne and others; and that the ques- 
tion of making more comparable the trade statistics of the various 
countries was among those which engaged the attention of the 
International Statistical Institute at Rome last April, an inter- 
national committee having been appointed to report on the chief 
points to the next meeting of the Congress. 

He then proceeded: ‘‘ To begin, then, the principal trade statis- 
“tics of this country are three in number, viz., (1) the monthly 
“ accounts of trade and navigation, or Board of Trade Accounts as 
‘“‘ they are usually called,* which are published on the 7th of the 
** month following that to which they relate; (2) the annual state- 
“ment of trade, which gives the fullest details available as to the 
“‘ trade in each article with each country, and also includes abstract 
‘“‘ tables for five years; (3) the statistical abstract for the United 
“ Kingdom, which gives an abstract of fifteen years’ trade by 
‘“‘ articles and countries among the other statistics of the United 
“ Kingdom. 

‘“‘ A special feature in these abstract accounts, which is not 
“‘ found in the other two publications, is a comparative price list of 
‘‘ articles of import and export, derived from their actual quantities 
‘“‘ and values. 

“‘ Of these publications, far the best known to the public is the 
“ monthly account, and it is no uncommon occurrence for inquiries 
‘“‘ to be received in the Board of Trade from commercial people for 


1 As is stated on the face of the accounts, the import and export statistics are 
compiled at the custom house from documents collected by that department, but 
they are subject to control by the Board of Trade as to extent of information and 
form and construction of the returns. 
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information which they would have found at once in the detailed 
annual statement, if they only knew of its existence. One reason 
for the greater attention paid to the monthly accounts than to the 
annual statement of trade is that the latter is not usually issued 
till some time past the middle of the year, when interest in last 
year’s trade is beginning to wane; and the earlier publication of 
the annual statement is very desirable, if it could be effected 
without impairing its correctness. At present, besides the time 
occupied in compiling the definite annual accounts, the monthly 


‘accounts having been more or less provisional, some delay is 


owing to certain stock and bonded warehouse accounts of dutiable 
articles which cannot be rendered till some months after the 
close of the year. 

‘‘ Besides the three principal publications to which I have 
referred, there are other returns of trade in particular articles 
for short periods, such as the daily bill of entry lists of ships’ 
cargoes, and the weekly and monthly accounts of trade in corn 
and other agricultural produce, cotton, and the precious metals. 

‘« There is another important distinction in the compilation of the 
monthly and annual accounts of trade, viz., that in the former the 
articles of import and export have for several years been divided 
into categories according to a plan recommended by a statistical 
committee in 1882, while the latter still give the articles mainly 
in alphabetical order. This is one of the points in which there is 


‘ most diversity, not only in this country, but abroad; for no two 


people can usually be found to agree as to the best system of 
classification, and whether particular articles should be counted 


“as manufactured articles or raw materials. An elaborate return 
‘of imports and exports from 1854 to 1880 was ordered by the 
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House of Commons, on the motion of Mr. Ritchie, in 1882, which 
divided articles into the following five headings :— 


“ (1). Manufactured goods. 

“« (2). Articles partly manufactured. 
“ (3). Raw materials. 

(4). Articles of food, &e. 

‘“‘ (5). Unclassed articles. 


‘In a note, however, affixed to that return attention is called by 
the Board of Trade to the unsatisfactory nature of this classifica- 
tion, caused chiefly by the manufactured article of one trade being 
the raw material of another, as, to take only one instance, cotton 


‘“‘ cloth, which is classed as a manufactured article, but which is 
‘‘ certainly the raw material in many industries around Manchester. 
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The classification afterwards adopted for the monthly accounts 
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“ was more extended, as is shown at the end of the appendix,” 
“ having with sub-heads eleven categories of imports and nine of 
“exports. The classifications used in the trade accounts of the 
‘‘ principal foreign countries are shown in the same table. It may 
“be noted as regards most foreign countries that the classification 
‘ generally follows the customs tariff. 
“The next point in the compilation of our trade accounts is 
“ valuation, and it is a most important one. As stated above, until 
‘1854 the values of imports were computed at the prices of a cen- 
“tury and a half before, and were therefore practically worthless, 
“except as records of the volume of trade—a consideration often 
“lost sight of now; from 1854 to 1870 the values of imports were 
“* officially computed according to the best information available, 
‘‘ and since 1870 the value of imports, as of exports from a remote 
“period, have been declared by the importers and exporters. This 
“system differs from that in use in most foreign countries, where 
‘‘ the values are computed officially by commissions sitting annually 
‘‘or less often, and I supported the English system before a com- 
“mittee of the International Statistical Institute, on the ground 
“that by it changes in price which now often occur very abruptly 
“are at once shown in the accounts, while by the continental 
“system the prices of a year or even two years ago still govern the 
“‘ valuations. Several of the committee, however, attached little 
‘importance to getting trade statistics based on present prices when 
“ this entailed relying on private declarations of values which could 
“ not be carefully checked before publication. There is no doubt 
“that our present system is mainly dependent on the care and 
“accuracy of the consignees and exporting agents, who are them- 
“selves often insufficiently instructed by their principals, and, in 
‘the case of export statistics especially, there is much that might 
‘““be done by exporting manufacturers in the Manchester district 
“that would add to the aecuracy of our trade statistics not only in 
‘regard to values but also as to registration of true origin of 
“imports and destination of exports. This part of our trade statis- 
“tics is, it must be confessed, still very defective, especially as 
‘ peers our trade with Continental Europe. After 1870 an effort 
‘ was made to register the ultimate destination of exports, but in 
“the case of trade through continental countries the attempt has 
“‘ practically failed and batt abandoned, although trade with the 
‘« Kast, through the Suez Canal, is still properly registered, as with 
“‘ India, China, &c. This defect is common to the statistics of most 
“foreign countries, in spite of attempts made in France, Belgium, 
‘“‘and Portugal to show real origin and destination of goods, but it 
2 The appendix was published in the Bulletin of the International Statistical 
Institute for 1887, vol. ii, part I. 
2x2 
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‘¢ is none the less a grave defect that limits the usefulness of trade 
“ statistics very considerably ; and if merchants and manufacturers 
‘“‘ could see their way to supplying their agents with better infor- 
“ mation on this point, another attempt might well be made to 
‘‘ register our continental trade more accurately. 

“There is one other point on which I would ask your advice and 
“help, and that is the registration of weights of textiles imported 
‘‘and exported. Almost every continental country has now this 
‘“‘ information, and can tell how much of the raw material imported 
‘* and produced has been sent out in a manufactured form, but it is 
“ here still a matter of guess-work. The weight of woollen exports 
‘“‘ was registered along with the yards some years ago, but owing to 
‘‘ opposition mainly from London warehousemen even this distinc- 
“tion was given up three or four years since. It was alleged in 
‘“€ opposition to the registration of weights that it would entail 
“much delay at the ports, as the exporting agents would not 
‘‘ usually know the weights of the different articles included in a 
‘“‘ package; but on the other hand it appeared that as duties in 
‘almost every Huropean country had to be paid by the weight of 
“the textiles, these particulars would generally be well known to 
‘‘ the exporter.” 

The writer then gave a short review of the various articles of 
import and export, drawing attention to recent changes, such as 
the tendency to import dead meat instead of live meat, the dis- 
placement of Russia as our second most important granary by 
India, the growing consumption of butterine instead of butter and 
molasses, the increase in refined sugar imported, and the gene fall 
in the price of sugar. 

He then proceeded: “‘ As regards prices generally, the tables at 
“ pp. 117—121 in the statistical abstract to which I have referred 
‘“‘are of considerable value; but allowance must of course always | 
‘“‘’be made for changes in price being due to a higher or lower 
‘‘ quality of article than in past years. This is especially the case 
‘“‘ in the table of average prices of British exports, such as textiles, 
‘in which the varieties of articles under one heading are very 
‘** numerous. 

‘The next two categories, metals and oils, do not call for much 
‘‘ remark, except in regard to the great fall in price in the last 
‘‘ fifteen years, shown in the price table of the statistical abstract ; 
‘‘and we next come to raw materials for textile manufactures, 
‘“‘ which form, next to food, the chief category of import, having 
‘‘ amounted to 72 millions sterling last year, of which raw cotton 
‘* was 377 millions, and wool 227 millions. The re-exports of these 
‘* articles, which are, especially in the case of wool, of considerable 
‘‘ importance, are shown in the monthly accounts in the table of 
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“ foreign and colonial re-exports, and in the statistical abstract 
“ there is also a table which shows imports, exports, and excess of 
“imports of both these materials. Accounts of cotton forwarded 
“from and to inland towns are also collected weekly and monthly 


“under the Cotton Returns Act of 1868, which was passed at the 


“ desire of the trade for fuller information as to the consumption 
“ of cotton than was given in the foreign trade accounts, and in 
“order to check the unofficial returns of the Liverpool cotton 
“brokers. It has been suggested that such statistics of goods 
* coming to and leaving the great manufacturing centres of goods 
“ should be extended by requiring returns from the railway com- 
panies and other carriers; and I should be glad to hear the 
opinions of competent authorities on this and on another sugges- 
*‘ tion, that the manufacturer should himself make returns of 
“receipts of raw material, produce, and stock, as is done in 
several countries along with the census of population, and in 
others even annually.” 

After reviewing also the chief articles of export, the writer 
notices that the classifications of import and export in the monthly 
accounts are different, the object being to present the most salient 
features of each trade and give some clue to the unsatisfactory 
item of “other articles,’ which cannot be avoided, no more than 
can the equally unsatisfactory term “other countries,” without 
adding enormously to the bulk of the accounts and. delaying their 
publication. 

He then proceeds: ‘‘ Table III contains the exports of foreign 
“and colonial merchandise, which, owing to their smaller number, 
“are not classified in the same way as either imports or British 
“ exports, but are alphabetical. Several cautions here are neces- 
“sary: (1) that besides these re-exports, which have been actually 
“‘entered in import and in export, there are goods transhipped 
‘“‘amounting in value to almost 11 millions;? and (2) there is 
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“* beside a large proportion of foreign value in the so-called British 


“exports, which are declared as British if an appreciable amount 
“‘ of work (‘main d’ceuvre’) has been bestowed on them in this 
“country. To eliminate foreign from British value would be a 
‘‘ most troublesome task, and almost an impossibility, but it is well 
** to bear in mind’ this difficulty as to so-called British produce and 
“ manufactures. 

‘“‘ After the account of foreign exports comes the bonded ware- 
“house account of dutiable articles. This account is subject to 
‘“‘ material corrections at the end of the year, as it is necessarily 
‘‘ based. partly on estimates. 


3 The quantities of these articles transhipped from and to each country are 
shown in Table No. 28 of the annual statement. 
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‘‘ With regard to the bullion and specie accounts which follow, 
‘“ T would mention a proposal brought befere the International 
“ Statistical Congress at Rome by Signor Ferranis, viz., that the 
“import and export accounts of bullion and specie should be 
‘‘ checked and supplemented by the returns of bankers, bullion 
“ brokers, &c., of the movement of the precious metals. It was 
“ stated that in Italy these returns had been made much more 
‘correct of late years by requiring other particulars from the 
‘banks, as well as from the railways and other carrying agencies, 
‘“ but I do not know how the bankers here would regard the 
“proposal.” The writer adds: “ A comparison of the last fifteen 
‘‘ years shows the increasing tendency of trade to follow the flag, 
‘“‘ especially as regards exports of British produce, for whereas 
“such exports to British possessions were fifteen years ago less 
“ than one-fourth of the exports to all countries, they are now 
“ more than one-third, namely, in the first six months of the 
“‘ present year 36 millions out of 104 millions sterling.” 
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I.-—On the Progress of Commerce and Industry during the last Fifty 
Years. An Introductory Lecture, delivered at King’s College, by 
Proressor Leone Levi, LL.D., on 13th October, 1887. 


Iv is well to know that commerce and industry are now admitted 
as demanding and deserving the solicitude of States. Time was when 
soverelgns were only concerned with wars and alliances, and with 
despotic pretensions or matrimonial schemes, and when the material 
interests of the people were held of no account, or deemed as 

- beneath their notice. States have now, by experience, learnt that a 
nation rich and prosperous is more likely to be heard in the council 
of nations, than one poor and decaying; that the prosperity of the 
people is the first condition for the stability of the public finances ; 
and that national influence is better advanced by the diffusion of 
commerce, the power of capital, and the presence of native 
merchants in every nook and corner of the habitable globe, than 
by the presence of armies and navies, or by the action of ambas- 
sadors and consuls, however skilful they may be. But though 
the prosperity of trade must ever be a matter of supreme regard, 
the government of a State must remember that its functions are 
primarily, if not exclusively, the maintenance of order, and the 
protection of the country from aggression from within and from 
without. And although it is the duty of the Government, as far 
as its power extends, to shield its subjects or citizens from fraud 
and exactions, wherever they may be domiciled, it is not incum- 
bent on the same to procure for them trade and privileges. The 
ambassador, who is the eye and the ear of the State; the 
consul, specially deputed to watch over the commercial interests 
of the people he represents, must be alert in sending such informa- 
tion, or take such steps as may delay or prevent the granting by 
the States to whom they are accredited, of special privileges to 
other countries collectively, or to merchants of other countries 
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individually ; but what would be objected to if given to others, 
must not be sought for ourselves. ‘The ambassador is a political, 
not a commercial representative. The consul must not allow 
personal partialities to sway his public duties. In all matters, 
indeed, having reference to the material or economic interests of 
‘the nation, the Government must needs be earnest, but cautions, 
for there is as much danger of doing too much, as of doing too 
little; there is danger of misconceiving the interests of individuals 
for the interests of the nation; and still more danger from the fact 
that the action of the State is often irreparable, and if mistaken, 
may commit the nation to a policy bearing the most disastrous 
consequences. There is much reason indeed for such caution in all 
matter of commercial legislation, especially in the present state of 
the customs laws of different countries, the operation of which, in 
many cases, is very irritating, and well nigh msupportable. 

Free traders are reminded that Mr. Cobden’s predictions, that if 
onee Hngland adopted free trade, all the world would follow in her 
steps, have been singularly unfulfilled. Yes, indeed, protection 
is rampant in many States. But if the light that is in them be 
darkness, how great is that darkness. A glance at the negotia- 
tions now going on for new treaties of commerce, on the basis 
of more and more protection, shows that not a few States are 
quite at their wit’s end as to what is best to be done. Reasons of 
State, or want of revenue; the need of quieting or satisfying 
the cravings of manufacturers and capitalists always eager for 
monopoly, and a natural anxiety to promote produce and: manu- 
factures, make States ready and willing to increase their tariffs. 
And they fret if they are hampered by treaties or threatened by 
retaliation. Under what is called the “most-favoured nation” 
clauses, in most treaties of commerce, each nation provides that 
the contracting States will give to one another the full benefit of 
whatever concession either may make to any other country. Most 
necessary clauses they are, which justly prevent favouritism. But 
these clauses, advantageous in many respects, act as a barrier to 
any special legislation of a restrictive character against any State, 
whatever the provocation. And so those who resent the hindrance, 
are ready to advocate the abandonment of the most-favoured nation 
clauses, and the holding in reserve of a customs tariff bristling with 
protective items, dependent on internal legislation, and not on the 
agreement or adhesion of other States: a tariff which might act as 
a salutary menace, and prove the means of artificially exacting 
relaxions of duties from other countries. The evil of such a course, 
however, is that as soon as one autonomous tariff comes into opera- 
tion, the example is immediately followed by other States, each 
imposing higher protective duties, till at last there is an end of all 
stability of duties, and an end too of all calculation of the probable 
success of business. At one time questions like these were the 
constant causes of war. We are not going so far now, but the 
contention is serious, and who can tell the result. The relations of 
France and Italy on this very subject at the present time are 
precarious in the extreme, and I earnestly hope that neither power 
will push its demands to excess. 
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But apply these remarks to a question persistently brought for- 
ward in this country, that of the sugar bounties. Admitting all 
that has been said of their injurious working to the British sugar 
manufacture, though the nation as such can have no objection to 
getting sugar cheaper than its actual cost would justify, could 
Knegland meet such bounties by & preferential legislation in favour 
of any country not guilty of such a course, whilst heavily taxing 
the products of the country guilty of the same? Treaty obliga. 
tions happily compel us to treat ali nations alike, and if so, it is 
perfect folly. on the part of any section of the people—nominally, 
indeed, the workmen, but practically West India sugar importers 
and British refiners—to ask the Government to do what the nation 
as a whole would not like it to do, or what, if it were desirable 
to be done, we are absolutely prevented from doing by a clause 
in our treaties which is as useful and beneficial to ourselves as 
it is to any other countries. What we want is some general 
understanding on matters of customs tariffs. If universal free 
trade is impossible, because customs duties are required for 
revenue purposes, could not an agreement be arrived at fixing the 
maximum rates on the different articles in all countries alike? 
If customs duties are wanted for securing a reasonable protection 
of native industry, what percentage ought to be allowed for such a 
purpose, taking into account the natural protection of native 
against foreign produce in the cost of transport, insurance, com- 
mission, &c.? The United States, altogether wrong as they are in 
their policy as regards foreign commerce, enjoy at least the benefit 
of free trade within themselves over their own vast area. In 
HKurope, unfortunately, every petty State shuts itself up from all 
the rest by the most complex and absurd system of tariffs. I do 
not approve of making financial matters the subject of conven- 
tions, but surely a better understanding might be arrived at on the 
broad question of customs tariffs throughout Hurope. | 

Notwithstanding all difficulties, natural and artificial, the com- 
merce of the world is, and must be, constantly increasing, the 
necessary consequence of the increase of population in the principal 
States of Europe, and the immense masses of people brought 
within the range of commercial intercourse within the last fifty 
years; of the many articles of produce and manufacture which 
have, by science and ingenuity, become valuable articles of com- 
merce; of the speed attained in the transport of goods and 
passengers by sea and land, and the celerity of communication by 
telegraph; of the augmentation of capital, with increasing security 
and facilities for its investment; and last, though not least, in 
consequence of the increase of the amount of gold, and the exten- 
sion of banking and credit. Within the last fifty years not only 
has the population of Europe increased upwards of 100 millions,’ 
but intercourse has been opened or enlarged with India, China, and 
Japan, numbering together some 500 millions. What does this © 


1 The population of Europe was given by Balbi in 1833 at 227 millions, in 
1887 the Almanach de Gotha gave ine population of European States at 
336 millions. 
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mean but an immense increase of producers and consumers, the 
productive power being increased in many cases a hundred fold by 
the use of implements, tools, and machines, and the application of 
new natural forces, such as steam and electricity; and the con- 
suming power being also augmented by the diffusion of comforts 
among all classes. The Board of Trade tables relating to the 
trade of the United Kingdom show us how every new invention 
leads to increasing traffic. The exports of manufacture of soda, 
of chemical products, of drugs and medicinal preparations, and of 
chemical manures, all comparatively new industries, amounted in 
1886 to upwards of 5 million £. The manufacture of caoutchouc 
or india rubber was but little known fifty years ago, yet in 1886 
the exports of the same amounted to nigh 1 million £. I have 
stated that the speed of transport facilitates trade. Whence is 
it that we now regularly receive large quantities of wheat from 
India, but because the railways recently constructed bring the 
wheat cheaply from the interior to the shipping ports, and 
steamers carry it from India to British ports? The railways are 
the creation mainly of the last forty years, and there are now in 
the world upwards of 300,000 miles of rails, carrying to and from 
great masses of merchandise and people. And who can tell the 
number of words which are flashed as by lightning through the 
2 millions of miles in length of telegraphic wires? No longer 
months and months are required to complete a commercial trans- 
action with India or Australia. A bill at usance needs not be at 
six months’ date. By cable an order is sent, and by cable a 
banking transfer completes the operation. But is there no limit 
to the increase of commerce? It is surely limited, on the one 
hand by the power to produce, and on the other by the power to 
consume; and there is reason to think that whereas in the early 
part of the last fifty years the power to produce was less than the 
power to consume, in recent years production has proceeded at a 
far greater speed than consumption. Taking quantities especially 
into account, it is not too much to say that whereas population is 
ordinarily increasing at the rate of 1 per cent. per annum, produc- 
tion at times has been increasing at the rate of 10 or 20 per cent.” 
Political economy commends the increase of production, but pro- 
duction of what? Not of simple materials, measured by length 
or weight, but of utilities or of real wealth. And if we will have 
commerce to be profitable, or to have the effect of increasing 
utilities, we must observe the conditions of limitation imposed on 
the same by time, place, and circumstances. 

Of the entire amount of trade now carried on in the various 


2 The production of coal in the chief coal-producing countries of the world 
was 256 million tons in 1873, and 333 million tons in 1882, showing an increase 
of 30 per cent. in ten years. The production of pig iron in Great Britain and 
six next largest iron-producing nations, was in 1873 14,689,000 tons, and in 1882 
21,063,000, showing an increase of 44 per cent. Unlike the increase of. popula-— 
tion, the increase of production, a decennial increase of 20 to 30 per cent., does 
not represent an annual increase of 2 to 3 per cent., but an increase by bounds 
and rebounds often remaining permanent, and sometimes to be followed by 
reaction. 
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countries of the world we know but little. We can only guess at 
the amount of internal trade in this country, where statistics are 
so much in use. How much less do we know as respects other 
countries? Hven of the external trade of the principal countries, 
the information available is very inexact. Taking the facts as 
they are given in the Statistical Abstract of the principal and other 
foreign countries, published by the Board of Trade, the total or 
aggregate amount of general commerce, including imports and 
exports, in 1885, amounted to about 800 million £ sterling; the 
greater part, or over 80 per cent. of the whole, being in the hands 
of eight countries, viz., the United Kingdom, Germany, France, 
the United States, Belgium, Holland, Austria, and Italy. But among 
these, some are mainly producers of articles of food and raw 
materials, and some of manufactures and other articles of general 
- use. The United States of America are by far the largest producers 
of grain, cotton, and other articles belonging to the former category. 
The United Kingdom is the largest producer of merchandise in- 
cluded as manufacturing industry. Asregards the former, or 
among producers of articles of food and raw materials, there is 
really no competition ; but as regards the latter, or of manufactured 
goods, the question is, what nation can produce for export the 
largest quantity of merchandise, of the best quality, and at the 
most advantageous conditions ? This is indeed the practical question 
of the day, and we are all anxious to know, whether in the same 
industries, or in the export of those articles for which the United 
Kingdom used to enjoy complete supremacy, other countries are 
advancing faster than we are; whether this country’s manufactures 
are suffering at home from the competition of foreign manufactures, 
and whether the foreign markets for British produce and manu- 
facture are less open to us now in consequence of the advance made 
by their native producers and manufacturers. That other countries 
advance part passu with us we must not complain. The question 
is, do we lose by what they gain? We complain that our exports 
are not increasing so fast as they used to do. In 1846 the exports 
of British produce and manufacture amounted to 58 million £, and 
in 1866 they amounted to 189 million £, showing an increase in 
the twenty years of 229 per cent. Between 1866 and 1886 the 
exports did not increase so fast, the amount having risen only 
from 189 million £ to 212 million &, or only 12 per cent. Whence 
this diminution in the rate of increase? Was it owing to our 
being now handicapped by other countries? No, it cannot be, 
because the experience of France has been quite similar. Whilst 
between 1846 and 1866 French exports rose from 34 million £ to 
127 million £, or at the rate of 273 per cent., between 1866 and 
1886 they actually fell to 124 million £; and in both countries the 
exports in quantities were considerably larger. It is only when 
we come into details and deal with special industries, that we can 
ascertain how competition really operates. Thus, take the exports 
of cotton manufacture, the staple industry of England. Of cotton 
manufactures, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, and Austria in 
1875 exported in the aggregate to the value of 7,600,000/., and in 
1885 of 9,900,000/., showing an increase of 30 per cent.; whilst 
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of British cotton manufacture, exclusive of yarn, the exports 
amounted to 59 million £ in 1875, and to 57 million £ in 1883, 
showing a diminution of 3 per cent. But with all this, the British 
cotton manufacture is at an enormous distance from that of any 
other country. 

Of woollen manufacture France, Belgium, and Holland exported 
in 1875 about 16 million &, and in 1885 14 million £, showing a 
diminution of 12 per cent.; whilst the exports of British woollen 
manufacture decreased from 33 to 20 million £, showing a dimi- 
nution of 39 per cent. On the other hand, whilst the British 
exports of earthenware and glass showed no diminution between 
1875 and 1885, the export of the same from France diminished 
from 2,000,000/. in 1875, to 1,400,000/. in 1885. There are other 
branches also where foreign countries have made no advance what- 
. ever, whilst the British exports are yearly becoming larger. Here 
and there the exports of foreign countries are proportionally larger 
than the British, but here and there also it is quite the reverse, 
and substantially the relative position remains unaltered. In one 
respect there is certainly a difference. The leading Huropean and 
American States are not so dependent now on England as they 
once were. Holland in 1865 received 30 per cent. of all her imports 
from the United Kingdom. In 1885 she received only 25 per cent. 
from us. Belgium in 1865 received 19 per cent. of her imports 
from this country; in 1885 only 12 per cent. France in 1865 
received 29 per cent. of her imports from the United Kingdom, 
in 1885 she received of the same only 13 per cent. Italy, which 
in 1865 received 19 per cent. of her imports from this country, in 
1885 received from us 21 per cent.; but the United States, which 
in 1865 received from this country as much as 62 per cent. of all 
her imports, in 1885 received from the United Kingdom only 24 per 
cent. of her imports. It is not that the imports of these countries 
from the United Kingdom are less now than they were, but that 
their dealings with other countries are larger. As to the effects of 
free trade in this country, it is not true that any branch of British 
industry has been ousted by foreign competition. Since free trade 
has opened the door to all producers, no industry has suffered, 
nay, all have expanded enormously. <A few articles of foreign 
manufacture do legitimately find a market here, but certainly none 
of great importance, except indeed sugar, and that under exceptional 
circumstances of hardship. In any case, it is well to realise the 
fact that England has now many competitors in all branches of her 
industry, that the productive power of other countries has greatly 
increased, and that she must buckle on her armour and that firmer 
than ever, if she is to succeed in maintaining her position. 

There was a time when England, with an open sea and a 
powerful marine, with enormous mineral produce, and powerful 
machinery, could really bid defiance to any other country. It 
is not so now. The extension of railways has greatly modified 
several important elements of international competition. By their 
aid the entire resources of each country can now be easily carried 
to the shipping ports; by their aid coal can be obtained in countries 
formerly deprived of such mineral; and by competition between 
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steamers and railways, the rates of transport have been so reduced, 
that they add only very infinitesimally to the cost of moving pro- 
duce or merchandise. The increase in the production of coal of late 
years has been marvellous. In 1870 Germany produced 26 million 
tons of coal, in 1885 she produced 58 million tons; in 1870 France 
produced 13 million tons, in 1884 20 millions; in 1870 the United 
States produced 33 million tons, in 1884 96 million tons. Every- 
where, moreover, we see the best engines, the most powerful 
machinery, and the most wonderful implements for saving labour 
in agriculture, in industry, and in the most trivial occupation. The 
wages of labour are, if anything’, lower abroad than in this country ; 
and what is more important, capital is more diffused, and is more 
readily invested in commerce and industry. Fifty years ago, with 
the political condition of France, Germany, Italy, and nearly every 
other State in Europe, in constant jeopardy from revolution and 
war, capital was hidden, and credit and confidence were unknown. 
Not so now, and with increasing political confidence, there is more 
enterprise and more spirit in commercial adventures. We lament, 
with good reason, the high tariffs, which practically exclude British 
goods from many markets. Doubtless such protective tariffs do 
give an artificial stimulus to production, and so far they disconcert 
the operation of our producers and manufacturers. Remember, 
however, that any ephemeral support given by protection is 
deceptive, and foreign manufacturers will find that it were better 
for them in the end if they relied upon the more substantial sources 
of strength in economy and goodness of materials. There is one 
great comfort in the new conditions now before us, that the world 
is yearly expanding, and that really there is room for us all. Cer- 
tainly the experience of the last fifty years does not warrant the 
conclusion that the part played by Hngland as a manufacturing 
country is at all played out. Compare the trade of 1836 with that 
of 1886. In 1886 the exports of British produce to Huropean 
States amounted to about 18 million £ on a total exportation of 
53 million £. In 1886 such exports amounted to about 75 million £ 
on a total of 212 million &, or in both cases in the proportion of 
about 35 per cent. ‘To India and China, and other parts in Asia, 
in 1836, the exports amounted to 5,500,000/.; in 1886 they reached 
41 million £. Of late years the resources of India have been 
developed at a rapid pace, and western ideas have so far penetrated 
the Hast, that we may confidently anticipate a great future in our 
trade with Asia. Who can tell what field may yet be afforded to 
the British traders in China, when railways and telegraphs shall 
traverse the whole country\? Japan has suddenly quickened into a 
new life. It is not thirty years since she first opened her ports 
to European and American ships and traders, and already she has 
gained the respect of all nations for her enlightened efforts in 
establishing a sound system of commerce and finance. Africa, once 
the dark continent, has at last been opened to the bright light of 
freedom. The Cape of Good Hope, with Natal, is a most promising 
colony. In 1836 our exports thither amounted to 500,000/.; in 
1886 to 3,200,000/, The Department of the Congo will some day 
bear rich fruit. America alone is disappointing. In 1836 our 
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exports to that continent amounted to about 25 million £ on a 
total of 53 million £, or in the proportion of 47 per cent. In 1886 
our exports were 48 million £ on a totnl of 212 million &, or in 
the proportion of 22 per cent. The wonder of wonders, however, 
is Australia, where in 1836 there were exported only 800,000l. 
worth of merchandise, and in 1886 22,400,000/, 

What we need is to be well equipped for the keener contest. 
We must indeed knock again and again at the gate of Nature, 
institute new searches into her mysteries, and see what she has yet 
in store for us. The Department of Science and Art promotes 
scientific instruction. Much is being done by the City and Guilds of 
London Institute to diffuse scientific knowledge among our artisans; 
yet invention seems to advance very sluggishly. LHlectricity is 
tardy in showing its power. Mechanics are not evolving any 
fresh principle. We seem to long for the day when some new 
discovery may give a new impetus to commerce and industry. 
For the progress of manufactures there is need of more fertility 
of design and greater adaptability to the wants of the millions for 
whom we must cater. I do not believe in the servile copying of 
eastern designs. The tendency is towards the blending of the 
absolute eastern with the absolute western types. As important, 
however, as the progress of our manufacturing industry, is an 
improvement in the education of our merchants. If the trade with 
Asia and Africa is no longer to be confined to the shipping ports, 
but to extend to the interior, it is absolutely necessary that geogra- 
phical education be not limited to the pointing out of certain places 
on a map, but include a description of the physical aspect of the 
countries, and of the industrial facts necessary to be known in our 
dealing with them. A more extended knowledge of the living 
languages, especially French, German, and Spanish or Italian, and 
more attention to the languages of the Hast, is also most necessary, 
And so it is as regards the first principles of economic science, with 
sound notions as regards money and wealth, wages and strikes, 
thrift and social economy ; besides an adequate knowledge of com- 
mercial law, embracing as it does partnership and agency, sale 
and contracts, bills of exchange and other mercantile instruments, 
shipping, and insurance. 

Iam disposed, moreover, to give to travel a high place in the 
technical education both of the manufacturer and the merchant, 
as a means of awakening mental and moral faculties, and also for 
the purpose of coming into real touch or direct contact with the 
consumers of different countries. I venture to say that a new class 
of commercial travellers must henceforth be obtained—men of 
power and intelligence; and I cannot conceive a better mode of 
achieving this than by the City and Guilds of London Institute 
awarding scholarships of sufficient amount, tenable for a couple 
of years, to their best students, enabling them to acquire practical 
knowledge of the different countries and people with whom we are 
trading. But what cannot be achieved by means of travel, we may 
to some extent accomplish by means of exhibitions at our own 
door. The Imperial Institute, now in course of erection, will, it is 
understood, have a collection of all that is commercially valuable 
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and scientifically interesting of the natural products of the great 
Indian Empire and of the colonies. I hesitate speaking seriously 
of this institute, for I am not satisfied that its true purpose has as 
yet been definitely seized, and I would fain believe that it con- 
templates something nobler and more practically useful than to 
act as an ‘inquiry office,” a ‘sample warehouse,” or even as an 
‘emigrants’ agency.” The Imperial Institute is the natural result 
of the Indian and Colonial Exhibition, and its aim should be to 
afford a permanently illustrated exposition of the physical, moral, 
and social resources of India and the British colonies. 

Great also is the educational value of the international exhibi- 
tions from time to time held, for they bring before us the resources 
of different countries, and what has been achieved in industrial 
progress up to a specific period ; and I congratulate France on her 
summoning all nations to another industrial tournament in Paris in 
1889. Such an exhibition has nothing whatever to do with politics, 
and it would be unworthy of Britain or of any civilised nation to 
allow petty jealousies or political considerations to stand in the 
way of a hearty co-operation for its success. If London was the 
first to invite the world to an open competition of skill, Paris was 
prompt in pursuing the same path. I sincerely regret that Her 
Majesty’s Government has not seen its way to take an official part 
in the exhibition; but Government action is not necessary, and 
British producers and manufacturers, as well as British artists, well 
know that it will be to their interest to come forward and to give 
ample evidence of their power and progress in every branch of 
national industry. 

Nigh forty years will have elapsed since the first international 
exhibition in London in 1851, and what revolutions have taken 
place in industry! what expansion of commerce! how many 
countries have risen and taken their place in the family of nations! 
A keen rivalry has happily been thereby excited in all the realm of 
science and art. Many have complained that ever since the first 
exhibition, when we laid open to all the world all our wealth of 
invention and all our secrets in manufacture, and like Hezekiah of 
old, showed to the strangers all the precious things in our house, 
the silver, the gold, and the spices, with the precious ointment, and 
the house of our armour, and all that was found in our treasure, the 
glory of British industry has departed. But if we have opened our 
treasures to foreign countries, they have opened theirs to ns; and, 
in truth, with the specifications of every patent of inventions in 
every country published and made known, there is no longer any 
secret, and no one can hide the fruit of his skill. During the last 
fifty years science has done much for commerce and industry. From 
astronomy and geology, from chemistry and biology, from mathe- 
matics and mechanics, lessons have been derived of momentous 
value. It is not in vain that the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science makes its annual pilgrimage, one year in 
Manchester, the heart of the textile industry; another year in 
Wolverhampton, the very centre of metal workshops; and another 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne, where chemicals, shipbuilding, and heavy 
machinery have found a home. Though our legislators seem to 
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grudge every penny demanded for education, the still small voice 
of science makes itself in the end fully heard. Depend upon it, 
the strength of commerce and industry lies in marching hand in 
hand with science and art, just as the strength of science and art 
lies in their subserving the practical interests of life. But if 
commerce and industry have thriven, it is because the last fifty 
years have been years of comparative peace. Up to the very com- 
mencement of Queen Victoria’s reign, the bitter fruits of the great 
continental war were still manifest. Our finances were in disorder, 
agriculture was depressed, trade was shattered. Wiser counsels 
have happily governed the foreign policy of England, and though 
the din of distant war seems ever present, the nation has learnt its 
cost, and will not lightly plunge into it. Fed and animated by 
seience and art, and nurtured in peace, the commerce of the world | 
must ever increase, and we may confidently anticipate that the 
British manufacturer and merchant, with the same qualities of 
power, skill, and enterprise now as ever they had, will in the 
future, as in the past, not only maintain their high place, but prove 
formidable champions in the field of commerce and industry in 
the face of competitors all over the world. 


I1.—The World's Wheat Production. By Francots BERNARD. 
(Translated from the Journal des Heononvistes, July, 1887.) 


“Tf there is one question more than another which is deserving 
of public attention, it is that of the supply of bread at the cheapest 
possible rate to the mass of the population. It has been frequently 
shown that in a workman’s household this expense absorbs from a 
sixth part to a quarter of his income, and in some cases the 
proportion is even higher than this, while in the households of the 
well to do classes, it does not count for more than a hundredth 
part, or an infinitesimal amount. A shilling a day for bread is an 
important item in a working man’s expenditure, while it is an 
insignificant item in the expenses of those more favoured by 
fortune. A rise in the price of bread is very severely felt in 
popular economy, while on the other hand a fall comes as a 
positive boon, to such an extent does it relieve the overtaxed 
pockets of the labouring classes. Such is the importance of the 
question of the price of wheat, that it partakes of the nature of a 
grave social problem, and it is therefore not surprising to find it 
always before us, and always being discussed in one form or 
another. 

‘“‘The question, however, in France as well as in many neigh- 
bouring countries has become complicated in the most unfortunate 
manner by the intervention of the agricultural interests of the 
national producers. armers are naturally desirous of disposing 
of their wheat to the best possible advantage, and they are very 
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loud in their complaints when a fall in prices takes place, while it 
is precisely at this time that the consumers are benefited. There 
appears to be between the consumers and producers of French 
wheat, a conflict of interests, so pronounced that in the words of 
Montaigne, the profit of the one is the loss of the other. Moreover 
the problem is far from being confined to France alone.. To study 
it in all its bearings it is necessary to extend our observations over 
the entire universe. 

“Less than halfa century ago, the public mind was preoccupied 

with little beyond the cares of providing against a scarcity of 
provisions and of discovering the means of diminishing its evil 
consequences, but within the last few years fresh factors have 
come into play which have fixed themselves upon public attention. 
The peopling of new countries which the present century has 
witnessed has made its influence very severely felt in the old 
world. A fresh equilibrium has been established between the 
producing agents, and the period of transition is disastrous for 
the European countries, which had not then to struggle with 
these new comers, which to-day are the United States, Canada, 
India, and Australia, and to-morrow may be La Plata and Mada- 
gascar. 
2 The development of railways in the interior of the continents 
has been one of the principal causes of the rapid increase in the 
exports of cereals from these countries. Each mile of railroad 
open in a new country is a kind of centrifugal pump furnishing 
for exportation hundreds of tons of the products of this country. 
The development of the mercantile navies, more rapid even than 
that of the railways, has effected a considerable diminution in the 
rates of freight, and in the means of bringing within reach the 
markets of densely populated countries where products find a 
ready sale. In fine, a little development in the production, a little 
more in the circulation have done morein thirty years for universal 
competition than two centuries of steady progress in another 
age could have effected in this direction. 

“From a strictly humanitarian point of view there is very 
little to regret in the events which have taken place of recent 
years, and they can only be attended with good results in the 
future ; but looking at it from the standpoint of the interests 
involved, the results are widely different. The complaints of the 
agriculturists have become louder; under their influence the 
customs duties in a number of countries have been considerably 
increased, and the condition of the consumers very much modified. — 

“The production of wheat is limited to the temperate zone of 
our globe, and yet at the present day we find it extending to 
certain regions of British India, where only a short time ago it 
would have been considered impossible for it to have been effected 
on so vast a scale. The following table, which has been extracted 
from the returns of the Agricultural Department of Washington, 
shows the production of wheat in the various countries of the 
world in each of the years 1885 and 1886, as far as the same can 
be given :— 
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Countries. 
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“These countries do not all present from an economic point 
of view’ the same degree of interest. Some like the United 
Kingdom and France are exclusively countries of importation; and 
they exercise a considerable influence upon the various markets. 
They are the countries in fact which cause the rise in prices; while 
the others such as the United States, India, and Canada are 
regular exporters; they constitute the granaries of the world, and 
represent the supply, that is to say the fall in prices. Owing to 
the numerous and rapid means of communication which exist at 
the present day, the consumer is brought within touch of the 
producer, and countries even those which, like Spain for example, 
seem by reason of the almost perfect equilibrium which exists 
between their production and consumption, independent therefore 
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in this respect of other countries, are influenced by this universal 
competition which is definitely established. What, it may be asked, 
will be the condition of the equilibrium which may be reasonably 
expected to be attained? This isa problem in the elucidation of 
which we must first of all enter into certain details respecting the 
principal factors of this equilibrium. At the present day there is an 
abundance of information upon this point, and the study becomes 
a comparatively easy one. We may take this opportunity of 
observing that all the data quoted in this present review are taken 
_ from’ the official returns of the various countries to which they 
réfer. 

“Among the principal wheat exporting countries the United 
States of America takes the first rank at the present day. The 
average annual exports from this country for the decennial period 
comprised between the years 1877-86 is about 94,900,000 bushels, 
and the annual yield amounts to 440 million bushels. And these 
figures, it may be observed, do not by any means represent the 
tnaximum yield attainable. It may we think be confidently pre- 
dicted that twenty years hence the production will reach 550 
million bushels, and the annual export 137 millions, and this is 
not an exaggerated estimate when we take into consideration the 
fact that the area of land available for wheat cultivation, notwith- 
standing several reports to the contrary, and particularly that of 
the Italian Senator Signor Lampertico, which has recently been 
issued, is still far from being exhausted. 

“The United States, although appearing somewhat late in the 
field as a wheat cultivating country, has developed its production 
with astonishing rapidity. The following statement will show the 
progress made since the year 1839 :— 
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“This enormous production admits of a considerable exporta- 
tion of wheat and wheat flour, which was as follows during each 
of the years from 1877 to 1886 inclusive; the wheat flour being 


reduced to bushels of wheat :— 
2y2 
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Exports of Wheat and Wheat Flour. 
































Years, 
ended 30th June. 
Wheat. Wheat Flour. Total. 
Winchester bshls. Winchester bshls. Winchester bshls, 
NS id a hentine c aay 40,325,611 15,046,492 55,372,102 
Lr fcROS ER dae 72,404,961 17,762,998 90,167,989 
SOR ee Cc eaesaitverses 122,353,936 25,008,713 147,687,649 
BOC sae res5 282,705 27,051,385 180,304,180 
SLU. ALAN 150,565,477 35,756,037 186,321,514 
S82) e. .clesdebien.. 95,271,802 26,620,587 121,892,389 
ROO Tei catecsosbieees 106,385,828 41,425,488 147,811,316 
aot Raek ee ae ae 40,349,012 41,185,170 Lit, 634,182 
hot Suk De pei 84,653,714 47,916,652 132,570,366 
weet apes Meee 57,759,209 36,806,584 94,565,793 





‘“‘Hngland receives the greater part of these exports of wheat 
and wheat flour, and the amount taken by her during the year 
1886 amounted. to 71,608,000 bushels, while the imports into 
France from the United States during each of the years from 1879 
to 1886, according to the French official returns, were as follows :— 





Quantities 
Years. Imported into France from 
the United States. 
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‘“‘ Although the maximum amounts correspond with the inferior 
harvests in France of 1879 and 1880, the importation of wheat 
into this country from the United States is far from being at 
an end. 

“Tt must not, however, be forgotten that the population of the 
United States is rapidly increasing, it is not less at the present day 
than 60 millions, and, moreover, we gather from the Statistical 
Abstract for the year 1885, that the consumption per capita has a 
tendency to increase in equal ratio, it has risen in fact from 4 bushels 
per head to 6 bushels. It may therefore be predicted that the day 
will come when the United States with an overwhelming population 
will consume almost as much wheat as it produces. This, however, 
is not likely to happen for some considerable time to come, but it 
is a contingency which it would be well not to overlook. On the one 
hand, the American population increases with such rapidity— 
from 23 millions in 1850 to 31 millions in 1860, to 385 millions in 
1870, and to 50 millions in 1880—in fact it has more than doubled 
in a space of only thirty years. On the other hand, the land 
suitable for wheat cultivation will not, in all probability, be always 
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equally fertile: the nature of the soil, the scarcity of rain in the 
highlands comprised between 100° and 120° of longitude, will 
“oppose serious obstacles to its extension. There is another im- 
portant point which we cannot afford to overlook, namely, the 
relative weakness of the yield which, in the best years, like 1884, 
has not exceeded 13 bushels per acre. A careful cultivation ought 
necessarily to take the place of the present extensive cultivation, 
since the exhaustion of the natural fertility of the cleared lands, 
which is already beginning to be apparent, will itself become the 
principal obstacle to the continuance of the same cultivation. 

“Since the year 1880 no progress, according to the statistical 
returns from which we have quoted, appears to have been made. 
The area devoted to wheat cultivation seems never to exceed 
37 million acres, and the production varies between 360 and 
500 million bushels. It may probably be that there is merely a 
temporary lull, but it is none the less an indication of considerable 
importance. 

“The various systems adopted in the American grain trade 
have been minutely described in numerous reports, official and 
otherwise, and accounts have been given of the high wages paid to 
the workmen engaged in this industry, of the perfected machinery 
employed, the many ramifications of railway lines for transporting 
the crops, and of the elevators established in the various stations 
and ports for handling the grain. The grain trade appears to be 
centralised in two cities—New York and Chicago—although New 
Orleans and Saint Louis are not without importance in this 
industry. The best known varieties of wheat, and those which find 
the readiest sale on the markets, are the Red Winter No. 2 and the 
Spring Wheat No. 2, the latter being particularly preferred at 
Chicago. The wheats of California and Texas are also quoted 
separately on the markets of San Francisco and New Orleans. 

“The second great wheat exporting country is India, where the 
English are straining every nerve to encourage its production, and 
with this object in view, the construction of railways and irrigating 
canals in the interior is being actively pushed forward. Nothin g 
in fact is neglected to give an impetus to this important industry. 
Previous to 1870 Indian wheat was unknown in Europe, and 
people little thought that a country so densely populated would 
ever be able to become an exporter of so precious an article of food. 
A reference to the subjoined table will show the progress made in 
wheat exports from India since the year 1872-73 :— 





























Years ended 31st March. Peon. pee Years ended 31st March. Wheat Exporte a. 
cwts. cewts. 

1878. Nine. ett eae 394,000 LS SOF alia il. a. d,201;87 8 
25S, Reha 1,756,000 gel ig 2. Yep ee nS 7,444,000 
Yi eee ee 1,074,000 5 lia tet eld. cnt (svadouse 19,901,000 
{a ee Tee 2,511,000 dnt SO, ee 14,193,000 
Ef FROIN hee a "5,587,000 Rte ote seas caste 20,956,000 
“yb prepa dremel ders vst 6,573,000 ay ars Cc be nk a i 15,855,000 
7S A Re 1,056,000 Got ey Le ee 21,068,000 
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Of these exports France has taken during the last seven years the 
following amounts :— 











Years ended 31st March. Quantity. 
ewts. 
BOBO areeneneh Oiiancs neem cee 94,164 
BLAME EG RIM. ORG 1,346,750 
Fe eas Sa ei reg oe  Diccts 5,308,073 
2 sts Wk Rieerets Dit te Ne ot DA RP ©) 
if pee hh Soke oe Ee 35397,908 
Bo EHS RAY Mr boat yh! 35312,135 
fe eee pert Meh ha 2,145,243 


HKgypt and Belgium receive about the same quantity as France, 
while England and, since 1886, Italy divide between them the 
remainder of the Indian exports :— 

“The production of Indian wheat at the present day has 
assumed very considerable proportions. In February, 1886, the 
area under wheat cultivation was estimated as follows :— 


Acres. 
Punigas Vi aie. tee Rene 6,957,600 
North-West Pyoveaves and Oudh......... we By24.0,380 
Central! Provinces. liad. ett cdi ieeth ee 3,902,707 
Bombay.) 055s. LM Les. . p Seeeaeeiea oe 25;969,539 
SBT ARs edit oas teee>-eccre > By vadae bom aoemacaseee 808,515 
19,878,741 





And to this extent of land must be added an area of 7,014,000 
acres belonging to the native States, making a grand total of 
26,892,741 acres. In a paper read before the National Agricultural 
Society of France on the 18th August, 1886, M. Sagnier estimated 
at 61 million acres the total area that will eventually be placed 
under wheat cultivation in India. 

“The average yield varies with the quality of the land, the 
conditions of irrigation, and the district between 6°6 and 12°3 
bushels per acre. The maximum yield is found in lands of the 
first class in the Punjaub, where it reaches 20 bushels, and in Oudh 
21 bushels. ‘The minimum yield corresponds to the lands of the 
third class in Berar and Bombay, where it is established at the 
rate of 5 to 6:1 bushels. The general average yield per acre for 
all the lands under wheat cultivation in India is 13 bushels per 
acre, which is below the average French yield by about 4 bushels, 
and the English yield by about 15 bushels. Four principal 
varieties of wheat are grown in India—white, red, soft, and hard 
wheat. The hard wheat, red or white, is preferred by the local 
consumers. 

‘““The increase in the extent of irrigated lands has been par- 
ticularly noticeable during the last few years. It may be estimated 
at about 25 per cent. during the period comprised between the 
years 1879-85. The total production of wheat amounted to 
290 million bushels in 1885, and to 258 millions in 1886. The 
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whole of the enormous exports from India are sent from three 
ports, Bombay, Calcutta, and Kurrachee, the former counting for 
more than half the total trade. ae 

“Tt would appear as if wheat cultivation in India had an 
excellent future before it. Labour is excessively cheap, the daily 
wages in fact of an agricultural labourer do not exceed 3d. a day ; 
the soil is fertile, and the climate particularly favourable to the 
cultivation; the increased cultivation and production of Indian 
wheat is beginning to excite considerable attention in America, 
and the question of Indian wheat taking the place of American 
wheat on the European markets is being seriously discussed in 
American newspapers. Conditions have not been favourable in 
former years for large Indian exports, mainly from lack of trans- 
portation facilities, but this difficulty will shortly be overcome, 
and competition will then become keen. In India, however, as in 
the United States, increased exportation will perforce be restricted 
by the area available for cultivation and by home consumption. 
At the present moment those presidencies in which the largest 
cultivation of wheat is carried on, and particularly the Punjaub, 
already consume seven-eighths of their total production, and if 
we consider that in this country there are 240 millions of people, 
who are naturally desirous of improving the quality of their daily 
food, and that this population would represent in France a con- 
sumption of 1,716 million bushels of wheat, which would neces- 
sitate an area of 148 million acres of land under wheat cultivation, 
it will be seen that the inundation of the Kuropean markets by 
Indian wheat is far from being an actual cause of economic dis- 
turbance. 

‘* Australasia, in its turn, is becoming a wheat-growing country. 
The exports, which ten years ago were practically nil, amounted to 
more than 660 million cwts. in 1884. London and Marseilles were 
the outlets for this enormous production. In 1885 and 1886, how- 
ever, there was a considerable falling off in exports, consequent upon 
bad harvests, and England in the latter year only received from 
Australasia about 1,300,000 bushels. There can be no question as 
to there being a magnificent future for wheat in Australia, for in 
this country, even more than in the United States, there is an 
immense extent of land available for its cultivation. 

‘‘ There is much also to be said of the wheat production in the 
basin of the La Plata, where it promises, at no distant date, to 
become a very important element in the commercial wealth of 
the country, more especially as a constant stream of emigration is 
now steadily flowing there, and a period of political tranquillity 
appears to have set in. In this country the very rapid develop. 
ment of the railway system will be the best stimulus. Unfortu- 
nately, in view of the unimportance of the annual yield, which 
does not average more than 27 million bushels, but little statistical 
attention appears to have been devoted to this industry, and the 
official publications of the Argentine Government give but little 
information upon the subject. Be this as it may, one might, we 
think, safely predict that twenty years hence wheat cultivation in 
La Plata will occupy the same position in the world as that now 
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held by the United States. From returns med have recently been 


published on the subject, it appears that the amount of wheat | 


annually exported from La Plata was as follows :— 


Bushels. » 
g Nn! 235 Sea aneene ates neuer etre Opie go! 2,222,000 
Foot: Aad eaten noestede sine. eer ithe esac 3,863,000 
eli parsanipternnt ates Tes abe dine ale. et 2,794,000 
BD aw corer erat ar techeeeesteeet eee 3,987,000 


‘‘In Europe there are no wheat-producing districts of any 
great importance with the exception of the lower valleys of the 
Danube, Hungary, Roumania, and Russia. Hungary and-Roumania 
take advantage of the river to convey their wheat by Galatz and 
Ibralia principally to Marseilles. As regards Russia, this country, 
long before the question of American wheat attracted the attention 
it now does, excited feelings of the very gravest apprehension in 
western Europe, and France in particular. At the present day 
she is far from occupying the position she previously held as a 
wheat-producing country; her annual yield, in fact, does not exceed 
210 million bushels. It is true that this production is capable of 
very considerable development, but the excess will not always be 
available for exportation, for the population is rapidly increasing, 
and the ordinary food of the people is in urgent need of some 
improvement. According to a report recently published in the 
Russian Journal du Muinistéere des Finances, the wheat cultivated 
in the basin of the Volga is divided into three classes, wheat 
acclimatised, or pererod, Saxon wheat, or Saxonka, and Roussal. 
The quality of the pererod is much superior to the other two, it is 
consumed exclusively in Russia, in the governments of Moscow, 
Kazan, Nijni-Novgorod, Kostroma, Jaroslav, Iver, and Riazan. 
The Saxonka and the Roussak are exported ; the former is regularly 
quoted on the London market, and the latter on the German 
markets. Saxonka wheat is almost exclusively cultivated by 
German colonists. 

‘‘The transport of grain in Russia is usually effected by 
waggons to the various ports, and as far as circumstances will 
permit by canal. The railways also convey considerable quantities 
to St. Petersburg and Lake Ladoga, but they do not play a very 
important part in grain carrying. The sales usually commence as 
soon as the harvest is finished, that is about the 15th (27th) 
August, but the principal sales are effected in the winter and the 
spring. In the north of the Empire, the ports from which the 
largest shipments are made are St. Petersburg and Riga; in the 
south, Odessa, Rostoff, Taganrog, and a few others of minor 
importance. Almost the whole of the Russian grain imported into 
France comes from the Black Sea, and is discharged at Marseilles. 
This is produced in the basins of the Don, the Dnieper, and the 
Dniester, in Podolia and Bessarabia, and particularly in the black 
earth region. The following statement will show the quantity of 
Russian wheat.imported into France in each of the four eyeens 


ended 1886 :— 


| 


| 
| 
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: Bushiels. 
Bh bab Be OU i AE Na IE 12,3 75;COO 
SN Aid ee usd SALEM esc in a thal cn EGA 9,586,000 
fo ORS Fe NS etree 10,073,000 
Ha APRA RNG 3 NEO «IR 9,094,000 


“To complete the list of exporting countries we must add 
Algeria, Turkey, Syria, Asia Minor, and Persia; and the quantity 
of wheat annually produced may be seen by reference to the table 
given above. A very considerable trade is carried on, par ticularly 
in England, in Persian wheat, which made its appearance in 
Europe about the same time as Indian wheat, and is regularly 
quoted on the London market. 

“ We have no precise data as to the quantity of wheat annually 

displaced to provide for the requirements of the consumers in the 
two hemispheres, but it may, we think, be approximately estimated 
at between 250 and 275 million bushels, that is about a seventh or 
an eighth part of the total yield. 
_ “The countries of importation are not so interesting a study 
as those of production. They have all the same characteristics, 
and they are all situated in western Hurope, as the following list 
will show: The United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
‘Italy, and Germany. Hach of these countries is densely populated, 
and their manufacturing industries are in a high state of develop- 
ment, but in order to provide themselves with the means of paying 
for the food supplies which they are obliged to import, it will be 
necessary for them to apply themselves with renewed activity to 
the creation of resources. Then while exporting countries have 
all, without exception, a system of extensive agriculture, in 
importing countries, on the contrary, a system of intensive farming 
is practised, which it is absolutely necessary for them to improve 
and perfect. 

“ Great Britain ranks first among wheat importing countries. 
Her production for the last three years has averaged about 75 mil- 
lion bushels, and im 1886 it only amounted to 63 millions, while 
the area devoted to its cultivation is about 2,355,000 acres.’ The 
average yield per acre is the highest in the world, amounting to as 
much as 26°89 bushels in the year 1886. To provide for its annual 
consumption this country imported the following quantities of 
wheat and wheat flour reduced to wheat, during each of the years 
1881 to 1886 :— 




















Years. Wheat. Wheat Flour. Total. 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 

5 he io 9 ADI nue on. (3 13,187,984 — 3,244,966 16,432,950 
go pee er 14,824,788 3,730,687 18,555,475 | 
ce Sere a Ra 1 14,801,223 4,665,518 19,466,741 
BS devcwanseieees, 10,916,805 4,312,943 15,229,748 

i ee 14,192,045 4,523,669 18,715,714 
CE es cence 10,946,724 4,197,017 15,143,741 





“Thus we find an annual average importation of 17,250,000 
quarters as compared with a production only amounting to about 
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three-fifths of this quantity. In spite of the unique position 
occupied by England, as much from a political as an agricultural 
point of view; in spite also of the régime of free trade adopted 
in this country since 1847, English politicians are greatly exercised 
on the question of their dependent position in the matter of food 
supplies. Sometimes under the name of ‘fair trade,’ and some- 
times under that of ‘protection,’ those interested in agricultural 
questions—the producers especially—are clamouring for the 
imposition of customs duties on the importation of foreign wheat, 
and this campaign is being actively carried on. The arguments 
put forward to support their demands are reduced to two, the 
necessity of self dependence in the event of war, and of imparting 
to English agriculture, which for the last ten or twelve years has 
remained almost stationary, a powerful stimulus to improvement. 
The real object however that is in view is none other than to 
increase. the selling price of the home product. We will now 
proceed to devote some attention to the position of France as a 
wheat importing country. The grain question in this country has 
however been so frequently considered, and has been the subject 
of so many exhaustive reviews and discussions, that it will be 
unnecessary to trace its.past history. 

‘‘Who does not remember the Draconian laws of the conven- 
tion regulating the maximum prices and monopolies, the Machi- 
avellian régime of the sliding scale adopted under the Restoration 
in 1819, a régime which in reality had no other object than to 
prevent wheat becoming too cheap, and which during the reign of 
Louis Philippe was defended in the tribune in the following words: 
‘Yes, I intend to enrich a certain class of landowners, for the 
sufficient reason that they constitute our electoral basis. I have 
before me large owners of the soil, and my desire is that these 
landowners should become more firmly attached to the existing 
dynasty by interests that we shall do our best to further by 
placing a duty upon wheat.’ 

‘“‘ After acompulsory suspension of the sliding scale necessitated 
by the bad harvest of 1847, and a final suspension in 1858, the 
commercial régime initiated in 1860 only allowed a duty of 60 
centimes per quintal métrique to be imposed upon the importation 
of grain. The port of Marseilles rapidly became under its influence 
one of the principal wheat entrepots of the world. It is true that 
at this period both the producing and exporting countries were 
confined to the basin of the Mediterranean; it was Algeria which 
first commenced to open up fresh ground, and then the lower 
Danube, Turkey, and Russia. 

“From 1860 to 1885 the customs régime as regards wheat 
underwent very little change, the duty of 60 centimes per quintal 
was maintained without any alteration, and it was only by the law 
of the 28th of March, 1885, that the duty of 3 frs., representing 
more than 15 per cent. of the value of the product, was imposed. 
It now appears that even this is not sufficient, since very recently 
the law of the 30th March, 1887, has raised the import duty 
to 5 frs. per quintal. 

“The cultivation of wheat in France is by far the most impor- 
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tant of all her agricultural industries. It covers annually about 
17 million acres of land, that is about a fourth part of the whole 
cultivable area of the country, which is estimated at between 
60 and 65 million acres, exclusive of grass land. The following 
statement, which has been prepared from returns furnished by the 
Minister of Agriculture, will show for the decennial period 1876-85, 
and for the year 1886, the extent of land under wheat cultivation, 
the total production, and the average yield per acre :— 




















a aT a nen Year 1886. 
Area under wheat... acres 17,087,000 17,272,000 
Total production canes bshls. 280,359,000 289,886,000 
Average yield per acre ............ 16°4 16°7 


‘“‘ It should be observed that the decennial period comprises the 
year 1879, which by reason of the unfavourable climatic conditions 
was, as regards the harvest, the worst of the whole century. In 
this year the total wheat production did not exceed 220 million 
bushels, with an average yield to the acre of a little over 12°7 
bushels. 

“There are various methods of estimating the requirements of 
consumption, but the safest, and withal the simplest, is to take the 
quantity produced, add to it the amount imported, and deduct the 
exports, if any. In the case of an isolated year this method might 
perhaps be defective, but if we take a series of years it becomes, 
on the contrary, absolutely correct, or at least as correct as the 
statistical data furnished by the various official bureaux will permit. 
As regards France it appears from the agricultural returns that 
consumption has largely increased, and that wheat has become the 
staple food of a considerable proportion of the population who 
hitherto only consumed rye, chestnuts, or similar inferior products. 
While the annual consumption for the periods 1821-50 only 
amounted to 165 million bushels, it rose to 223 millions in 1850, 
and at the present day, taking the period 1874-83, it exceeds 321 
million bushels. For the last three years the average annual 
consumption calculated in the same manner has risen to 336 
million bushels. ‘Taking in round numbers 290 million bushels 
as representing the production, and 335 million bushels the 
consumption, it results that there is a normal deficiency of 45 
millions, less than a sixth of the total production, and for which 
France is absolutely dependent upon foreign countries. 

“Tt was only in the year 1878 that the imports of wheat into 
France attained any very considerable proportions, deduction 
being made of the exports. Previous to this date it was only in 
those years characterised by exceptionally high prices, such for 
example as 1854, 1856, 1861, and 1868, that they assumed any 
importance. Asa general rule the exports balanced the imports 
within 4 and 5 million bushels, and the balance was frequently in 
favour of the exports. Since the year 1878 French exports of 
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“wheat have been practically nil, while the imports have been as 
follows :— 





Years. of Wheat Inported, 
Bshls. 
LOT Soccer itor eee: 47,698,000 
PT OR. TG. BIL Oa 81,730,000 
PSO Mie it ina? 73,328,000 
SEM wc travis nadir ceearen oe et 47,987,000 
? SD. scn SOM Sateen cde eae os 47,352,000 
oth Ba ie we ce. a adh Og: 37,004,000 
OU tara oractoutee Serres 29,325,000 
Bp. ie Ati Meeker 30,000,000 
’ 8B. MARV GR ics 36,000,000 





‘““To complete the statistical data upon this subject we must 
refer to the source from which French wheat imports are drawn. 
For this purpose we will take the year 1886, which is the latest 
for which returns are available, and which exhibits moreover no 
abnormal features with the exception of the remarkable insignifi- 
cance of the Australian supplies. 





Quantities of Wheat 


Countries of Origin. Imported into France in the 

Year 1886. 
Bshls. 

Belgium Aacncniwa. cach aay 575,000 
PUSS EAs Massap Weck asso sects «sesh caskveua gine! 9,094,000 
Romania o5-6 tae iy ees 1,057,000 
LEROY pls an srerexscsinheos em eke cisgneret 1.390,000 
STiGIs ENCE Fete eee Pres 6,312,000 
Aaistiral itn aed... RAR 21,000 
United States, Atlantic.........0...... 10,022,000 
$5 cad VSP ite vie Mel ae 1,811,000 
OME OP aN RAE Re AR RN CME 4,630,000 
Other COUNETICS </..2., .520<-saressotoneronr 1,088,000 
AD otale 4.) Quire Aa. ae 36,000,000 





“ There only remains now to be considered the question of the 
influences at work upon the various markets, and the effects 
exercised by them upon social economy, in other words what will 
the future condition of France be on the universal market in the 
matter of wheat production, and the reply to this question is 
furnished by an explanation of the circumstances which influence 
prices and supplies. The selling prices by which one is always 
tempted to measure the prosperity of a particular industry, furnish 
us with by no means a satisfactory basis, if we do not take into 
consideration all the factors which go to determine them. 

‘‘In 1879, a bad harvest year, only 220 million bushels were 
produced to meet the demands of 324 millions required for home 
consumption. The years 1878, 1880, and 1881 were characterised 
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by an equally deficient yield, but the anticipation of a rapid rise 
in prices were fortunately not realised, in fact they did not exceed 
the level of 1874, Foreign importations fortunately came in to 
supply the deficiency in the national production and to neutralise 
the evil effects of a bad harvest. From the year 1882 prices fell, 
and have remained at a low point until the end of 1886, in spite of 
the law of the 28th March, 1885, which established a customs duty of 
3 frs. per quintal on the importation of foreign wheat. This is not 
the first time that wheat realised such low prices, as the same 
thing occurred in 1824, 1848, 1858, 1859, and 1869; while they 
were even lower in 1822, 1825, 1826, 1833, 1834, 1835, 1849, 1850, 
and 1851. <A reference to the following table will show the 
average prices per quarter of wheat in France compared with the 
United Kingdom during each of the last twenty-one years :— 




















Average Prices of Wheat per Quarter. 
Years. : 
In France. In England. 
Sa. 4. Gz 
LO OGM otertseteaiecasct 45 & 49 11 
BO RAUIL I. A. 60 11 64 5 
68s hima h..ae OR 63 9 
(09: utadend 47 4 48 2 
SUED ents Pecado, f tah ales! 46 10 
pte Reeaeatuis Re dae 59 8 56 8 
imdb A LAB Ae EP ea 57 = 
7B. DNAS iN 69°77 58 8 
VE erent ptt 58 5 55 8 
bute dupes: 45 - 45 2 
BAD) SL Read sich AT 11 46 2 
il Geers te Bae 7 56 9 
Ghote ae _ Aone 46 5 
Bd OSS. ..25.0e 52 = 43 10 
"SOs: arnt Z 518 44 4 
SELEY iin Pa bunoiisas 5Ibe 8 45 4 
BS sas ens Fena clans 44 11 45 1 
iF cls Nope are 44 3 41 7 
PAL aeeeuee Sete ri saat 35 8 
"BON... HATS 3994 32 10 
486... bed... sette 39 8 3l - 








‘In a review of this nature there is one fact which must never 
be lost sight of, and that is that prices are influenced as much by the 
consuming markets as by the conditions of production, in other 
words they are subject to the law of supply and demand. It is the 
neglect of this law that in great measure the dire forebodings of 
the pessimists are due. M. Thiers in particular, utterly ignored it 
thirty years ago, when he held up the spectre of Russian wheat 
inundating French markets. What then are the .factors which 
determine the prices of wheat? We may first observe that the 
standard of prices has of late years very considerably fallen, and 
in France the fall has been particularly marked since the year 
1883. On the other hand, it is equally true that the proportion of 
taxation to income has risen in France to as high as 14°7 per cent., 
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while in Germany it is only 12°1, in Canada 6, in the United 
States 4°9, and in the United Kingdom it is 7°: per cent.; in 
Australia, however, the ratio is 17'3 per cent., and Italy 18 per 
cent. 

‘“‘ According to the table given above, it will be seen generally 
that since 1877 the prices on the French markets have been 
much higher than the English. For the last ten years this 
difference in prices, calculating for the average, is not less than 
7d. per bushel. This in itself constitutes a revenue of 10 millions . 
sterling, which the French producers annually enjoy at the expense 
of the national consumers. 

“Tt would not appear therefore that this is exactly an appro- 
priate time to endeavour, through the medium of customs legislation, 
to raise the prices of wheat. The custom house is however con- 
sidered at the present day as the supreme agent of economic action, 
and the list of those countries which have not established a high 
import duty on foreign wheat is a very short one; it is as follows: 
Russia, Brazil, the United Kingdom, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
and Sweden; and even in these countries the opinion as to the 
wisdom of. their fiscal policy is very much divided. Of those 
European countries in which an import duty on wheat is imposed, 
Spain and Portugal are the only ones in which this duty is higher 
than in France. In Austria, Hungary, and Germany the rates are 
about the same; and next in order comes Italy, which has recently 
raised the duty from 1°40 frs. to 3 frs. per quintal. Turkey, 
Greece, China, Switzerland, and Canada even, have all combined 
in this direction either to protect themselves against foreign compe- 
tition or to swell their budgets. Variations therefore in the rates 
of customs duties constitute an important element in determining 
the prices of wheat. 

‘‘ In proportion to its area, France takes one of the first places 
among wheat producing countries, this country alone supplying 
a seventh part of the total harvests of the world. The yield, of 
which the average for the quinquennial period 1882-87 exceeds 
17°8 bushels per acre, and which sometimes amounts to as much as 
36 bushels for the better cultivated areas, leaves however much to 
be desired in the aggregate; the reason being that wheat being 
generally considered as an indispensable cultivation, it only exhibits 
in localities which are not particularly favourable to it a very 
moderate yield. These yields are however higher than thos? in all 
the young countries where land is cheap, and manual labour 
very dear, but they compare very unfavourably with the yields in 
England, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark. If wheat culture in 
France were to take the place normally suited to it, and 
that place alone, there can be no question as to it always remaining 
a remunerative industry. It is to be noted first that the French 
producers will always enjoy on their own markets the advantage 
of their position, however inferior may be the results of their 
cultivation, and there can be no question that the cost of trans- 
porting grain from the interior of America or India to the French 
ocean and Mediterranean ports, added to the duties and taxes 
which such grain has to bear, and the high prices of labour, must 
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enchance its price in France, where the large producers raise from 
20 to 30 bushels per acre; while in the exporting countries the 
production averages 12 to 15 bushels only, and the cost of labour 
(except in India) is very much higher. It would be permissible to 
establish fixed selling prices, but in agriculture such prices have 
only a relative value, and if we attempted to generalise them we 
should be hable to the gravest errors. 

“Then again we must guard against attempting to draw com- 
parisons between prices that are not comparable. The Marseilles 
Chamber of Commerce has affirmed recently that certain foreign 
wheats are quoted up to 4 and 5 frs. above the price of home 
grown wheat. Buyers for consumption perfectly well know what 
they can pay when they are purchasing their supplies, and they 
frequently perfect the qualities of one description by the qualities 
of another. French whéats are therefore not competed with, since 
it becomes a question of a different class of products, In the third 
place it should be noted that French agriculture which is obsti- 
nately determined to look for its welfare in the production of an 
article invariably at a loss, would not only be ruinous in itself, but be 
worthy of a race of idiots. It is true the objection is frequently made 
that it is impossible for agriculturists to devote themselves to 
another production, that to effect a complete revolution in cultiva- 
tion is not the work of a year, and that even if undertaken, such a 
transformation would require a very considerable expenditure of 
capital. It would be easy to reply that this capital would soon be 
forthcoming when it became clear that any urgent need existed for 
it; the phylloxera invasion, the heaviest affliction that any country 
could possibly have to bear, has clearly shown that if capital is 
occasionally scarce, it is generally forthcoming when an under- 
taking presents itself which promises to be a profitable one, even 
under the sole influence of private initiative. 

“It may also be urged that speculation in live stock would be a 
profitable investment at the present day, the price of meat, we 
are told, having steadily risen during the last century. Finally, 
in an old and densely populated country it is absolutely essential 
that instead of the present system of intensive agriculture carried 
on with limited capital, a system of industrial agriculturé with 
increased yields should be adopted. The land in fact should be 
treated in the same manner as an industrial establishment. Inten- 
sive and scientific cultivation always knows how to lower its net 
cost when it 18 judiciously carried on. Wheat costing 2s. rod. a 
bushel is not at all an exceptional circumstance on first class lands. 
It results therefore from the foregoing that it is not to a customs 
duty, either high or low, that French agriculture will have to look 
for its salvation; moreover, such a duty would only affect a very 
small minority of landowners, say about 200,000, who deal in 
wheat, while it would be a heavy burden imposed upon the nation 
at large; and as we have before pointed out, it would weigh most 
heavily upon the class which is least able to support it, and besides, 

-it places a decided restraint upon commercial transactions. Again, 
there is another and fatal objection to the imposition of a duty on 
wheat, since the prices depend upon the-requirements of the 
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consumers. It is precisely in bad harvest years in France that 
such a duty would act with the greatest intensity, and would con- 
tribute to accentuate the rise in prices; while, on the contrary, it is 
particularly at this moment that its free entry becomes a question 
of public utility. This is so true that during the existence of the 
sliding scale the Government invariably suspended its application 
-directly a period of want was imminent. Sometimes, however, it. 
unfortunately happened that they acted when it was too late, and 
this was particularly the case in 1846, when the most disastrous 
results were experienced from their tardy action. 

“To give greater precision to the foregoing observations it will 
be necessary to quote a few more figures, and we will commence 
by calling attention to the following statement, which shows the 
average export price of wheat in the United States during the last 
fifteen years :— 





_ Average Export Price 


Years. per Bushel. 
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The total farm value of the wheat crop of 1885 was 57,505,000l. 
or 3s. 2d. per bushel. This estimate of the average net cost of 
cultivation is worth no more than the generality of such estimates, 
more particularly when they apply to such an immense territory 
as the United States. 

“As regards the prices of wheat quoted on the New York 
market, they were as follows at the undermentioned periods :— 


Per Bushel. 
$id, 
Slat, December, W886 sic... dasesosseacavaccvovdvasanss east aga 
OD StaR COTUATY BS (sc Basu eae estas att 
~ 4th March, BON ‘cavetsruseceeie Ne cco eet eaer ees 3 of 
2nd April, aS Maver tcc ettrstenetttecs mercies See Bk 


while the following were the rates of freight in effect on the 
lst March last :— 


Per Bushel. 
New York to Glasgow (Anchor Line) ..........cccssceseee 34 
is Liverpool (Garioni: ws, ide ae isaniases. aches 2 
“ ss (White Star Line) ................ 32 
ny 1 (Troma Fe) Faia. -ce es hose cenences 3% 
: Havre (Compagnie Transatlantique) .... 4 
yt Bremen (North German Line) ............. 7 
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“These rates it should be observed will be angmented by 5 per 
cent. primage, and there is in addition to be included the insurance, 
the charges incidental to loading and discharging, and finally the 
commission, which generally averages about 2 per cent. Taking 
for example an importation of 1 bushel of American wheat into 
France, the net cost would be established as follows :— 


Per Bushel. 

s. d. 
Sale pricetan New Works. fer. ACL va 3 TAS 
HYEID NG plus Primtn Ge geet tahoe coceehcyotcccecees oes Cong 
Tnsurdnce: per Cente LA a ai) =¥ 
Incidental charges 33 per Cent... wees =) 44 
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“This price, which is equivalent to 36s. per quarter, is not, it will 
be observed from the table we have given showing a comparison of 
the French and English prices, very much below the prices quoted 
on the French markets in 1885 and 1886. The national pro- 
ducers therefore have been protected to the whole extent of the 
3 frs. duty of last March. 

“As regards India it 1s easy to make similar calculations. The 
following figures will show the average prices of wheat at the 
three principal ports of shipment :— 














Bombay. Kurrachee. Calcutta. 
s. d. $. d. s. d. 
Average price per cwt. in 1886-87 .... 8 5 a3 5 10 
Fé last at rae 7 4 
weeks, February, 1887 ................ 9 


“From the end of 1886 to April, 1887, the rise was maintained 
on the Indian markets. The following table will show the prime 
cost of Indian standard wheat laid down in Europe :— 





Per Bushel. 

s. d. 
Sale price on Indian market (average) ............ ae 9 
Dodadine Ghar cna eat lout aE SY senna r 5 
Hreight'srome Bonita eer tsetse ees sae — 493 
Pastirante Wine. case ee et ey os - -} 
Inerdental/ charges Meriter ds. foci. cre nen - 
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“These figures are further influenced by the following causes. 
On the Indian market wheat is quoted at so much in weight per 
rupee, a system peculiar in itself, and one which renders a con- 
version into Huropean measures and money a somewhat com- 
plicated calculation. On the other hand the silver rupee has 
become very much depreciated in value, at the present time it is 
only equivalent to about 1s. 5d. or 1s. 6d. Finally, Indian 
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wheat suffers from a very considerable admixture of chaff, earth, 
and other extraneous matters, which entails the loss of a con- 
siderable proportion of the stocks sold in Hurope. 

‘Tt is a curious fact that the official prices of wheat on the 
Bombay market are about 20 per cent. higher than the average 
commercial rates, and if we take the trade rates, the prices at 
which Indian wheat would have been placed on the Marseilles 
market in December, 1886, would have amounted to about 39s. 4d., 
which is about tbe average price of wheat quoted on the French 
market in that year. Without going into any further calculations, 
which, as we have before observed, apply more to the trade selling 
prices than to the net cost of cultivation, which varies according to 
district and method of cultivation, we may confine ourselves to 
formulating the following conclusions: ‘ The actual wheat market 
is universal; the prices of this commodity are governed by the 
supply and the international requirements.’ 

‘Tt is to the development of the ways of communication that 
this phenomenon is attributable, and we were therefore correct in 
saying at the commencement of this review, that in order to study 
this important question in all its bearings, it is dispensable to 
extend our observations over the entire universe. 

“In conclusion we must devote some attention to the effects of 
the French law of the 29th March, 1887, by which the customs 
duty on foreign wheat imported into France has been increased to 
5 frs. per quintal. This duty represents about 27 per cent. of the 
value of the product. It cannot therefore now be said that the 
interests of French agriculturists have been at all neglected by 
Parliament, since we have returned to the good old times of pro- 
hibition—as this duty is virtually a prohibitive one. As a matter 
of fact however it will not be-prohibitive, for the sufficient reason 
that France is not in a position to produce all the wheat she 
requires for her home consumption, and is therefore compelled to 
fall back upon foreign importations. 

“The natural result of the law of the 29th March last has 
been a formidable rise in price, and this law has virtually estab- 
lished a tax of 500 million frs. which is imposed in the interests of 
a privileged class. And on what is this tax levied On bread, 
which constitutes the basis of the food supplies of the poorest 
classes of the community. If any proof of this were needed, it 
would be easily supplied by comparison of the average prices of 
wheat in France on the following dates, the 22nd January, the 
26th February, and the 16th April last :— 





Average Price of Wheat on 























22nd January, 1887. 26th February, 1887. 16th April, 1887.. 
Per qr. Per qr. Per qr. 
SVR: SHLd. Si. ds 
England ............ 36 4 32 ng 32 8 
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While in England we have to record in the short space of time 
intervening between the 22nd J anuary and the 16th April a fall of | 
3s. 8d. per quarter; in France, thanks to the new law, we find a 
rise of 3s. 11d. per quarter, which brings to 7s. 7d. the difference 
existing between the prices quoted on the English and French 
markets, or, in other words about 85 per cent. of the duty has gone 
to enrich the producers. The total difference is really tos. 10d. 

“Will any one be prepared to say that this is the proper way 
to effect that reform in French agriculture which is go urgently 
needed ? Is not the system adopted rather calculated to encourage 
agriculturists in their obstinate adhesion to old systems and 
methods of cultivation ? At the time when the Bill for raising the 
duties on corn was before the chamber, it was affirmed by its 
supporters in the house that the proposed duty would be main- 
tained without the price of bread being affected; nevertheless, by 
an excess of prudence which cannot be too highly commended, and 
as if the supporters of the measure were not themselves quite certain 
of the truth of their own statements, the following reservation was 
added: ‘In exceptional circumstances, and when there is a pro- 
bability of bread attaining a price which would virtually remove it 
beyond the reach of the mass of the population, the Government is 
empowered in the absence of the Chamber to suspend entirely or 
in part the provisions of the present law by a decree of the 
President of the Republic. Should this contingency occur, the 
measures adopted by the Government must be submitted to the 
chambers for ratification immediately on their reassembling.’ 

“At the rate at which the price of bread is now rising in 
France, it is far from improbable that this clause will be soon put 
into operation. From all parts of the country information is being 
received to the effect that bread has gone up in price, and we shall 
probably soon find ourselves under the régime of a new sliding 
scale, varying capriciously with the tendencies of the parties who 
may be in power. If bad harvest years happen to occur, what 
action would be taken? But we hardly dare to think what the 
consequences of this measure may be. One of the deputies, 
M. Pelletan, once had the courage to speak as follows from the 
tribune: ‘Speculation, which is wealthy enough to poison the 
very wind that blows, will be powerful enongh even to organise 
want and distress—a king of France once succeeded in doing so— 
and then this duty of yours will become so terrible, so odious, 
that it will call down curses and execrations from the starving 
population upon the heads of those misguided persons who voted 
in favour of suck an abominable measure.’ And this speech was 
loudly applauded by many of the members present. 

‘“ At Rodez the price of bread has risen by 6 centimes the kilo- 
gramme, at Narbonne by 4 centimes, and at Laval by 5 centimes. 
Everywhere in fact we find the bread is going up in price, and it 
is impossible to foretell the extent to which the rise will go. Asa 
partial compensation however for this, it is announced that a 
movement is on foot to establish numerous bakeries near the 
northern frontier, and to import into France not the wheat which 
is taxed, but the bread which was overlooked by the law of last 
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March. The question now suggests itself, will the authorities 
pass another measure, having for its object the suppression of this 
novel invasion? If they dothey will no longer be able to assert 
that they have no intention of taxing bread, and the Government 
would then be directly responsible for the rise in prices. The con- 
sequences would be so disastrous, as much from a social as a political 
point of view, that it seems highly improbable that the Govern- 
ment will allow itself to be urged on to this fatal step. We think 
that a moral may be drawn from the foregoing, that is, that the 
State should interfere as little as possible in private interests, and 
that private individuals should be allowed to manage their own 
affairs. If this principle were followed, we should all find ourselves 
in a far better position—the State included.” 


III.—The Population of China. 


We extract the following articles and tables as to the popula- 
tion of China from the North China Herald of 15th July, 5th and 
19th August of 1887 :— 


1. Population. (No. of 15th July.) 


“The work of Malthus on population, written at the beginning 
of this century, indicates 1mmense research and extreme caution 
on the part of the author in arriving at conclusions. Darwin 
confesses his obligations to it, and the philosophic spirit which 
animates it as shown in the patient searching out of the causes 
affecting the growth and decay of population in various countries, 
explains Darwin’s admiration. The three causes which according 
to Malthus have led to an immense population in China are the 
fertility of the soil, the encouragement given to agriculture, and 
the practice of early marriages. He makes some mistakes, as when 
he says that infanticide is permitted ; but those who know China 
best will make no objection to the opinion of this writer that these 
three causes have had great influence in swelling the number of 
the inhabitants of this country. He mentions as checks to popula- 
tion, droughts, hurricanes, wars, locusts, and disease, as also the 
employment of great quantities of grain in distilleries. He derived 
his information from Duhalde, Amyot, and other Jesuit writers on 
China, as might be expected from the accuracy of his views. There 
is an elaborate chapter in Williams’s Middle Kingdom on the popu- 
lation of China, which contains many valuable hints and facts, We 
are now able to add some tables, which the reader will find on 
another page. They consist of a new table from the Board of 
Revenue, and another new table just published in Russian from 
another official source. Both these tables give the numbers arrived 
at by a recent census of the greater part of the empire. Beside 
these, there is a table of the taxpaying population of the empire for 
each vear from 1723 to 1734. Liability to pay taxes also means 
capability of bearing arms. The last table gives the population for 
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the empire from the year 1821 to 1848, This is quite new, and is 


taken from a work just published. 

‘The results of an examination of these tables will be found 
useful for correcting opinions formed by many persons, it may be 
on insufficient data. The increase during the reign of Taukwang, 
1821 to 1848, was, according to the annual registration, 71,196,758 ; 
dividing this by 28, we obtain for the annual increase 2, 542,500. 
This is 6°3 per cent. on 400 millions, and it amounts to an increase 
of I person to each group of 157 persons. Malthus mentions the 
increase annually in Sweden as 1 to 108, in Russia 1 to 63, in 
Prussia « to 62, in France 1 to 157, in England t to 131. Among 
these China most nearly approaches France. At this rate of increase 
the population will double itself in one hundred and fifty-seven 
years. But in this case the Chinese population is increasing at a 
much slower rate according to the annual census than in many 
HKuropean countries. This moderation in the annual increase is in 
favour of its being accepted as not exaggerated, and rather suggests 
in fact that the numbers are understated. Malthus found that the 
estimate of population for England in 1800 was too little by 1 in 
74. ‘The registration of births was imperfect. Just so it is in 
China with the population returns required by law to be presented 
annually by local magistrates. It is the duty of the village bailiff 
to report the population of his village every spring. If he cannot 
write himself he asks a villager who can do so to make out the list. 
The return is sometimes under the truth, through the desire felt 
by the fathers of grown up sons to save them from conscription. 
Only persons at home are counted, but occasionally when some 
visitor is expected he is counted in, in order that suspicion may not 
fall on him as an unregistered person when he arrives. The reasons 
for understating the number of a household are however much 
stronger than those for overstating it, and are much more widely 
influential, The people ina locality are often not counted again 
for many years in succession, the old lists being used. 

“When Pére Allerstain was president of the Board of Astro- 
nomy in 1760, he obtained the census from the Board of Revenue, 
and it gave 197 millions as the population of China for that year. 
The next year it was more than 198 millions. During the sixty 
years that elapsed from that time to the reign of Taukwang, the 
population rose to 355 millions. The increase was 157 millions, 
and was made up of annual additions of about 24 millions; the 
same as in the period from 1820 to 1848. Knowing this fact, we 
feel confidence in the correctness of the returns. The causes of 
increase are always at work, the thoroughness of the agriculture, 
the fertility of the soil, the anxiety of parents to see thcir sons 
marvied by the time they are 18, the willingness of the women to 
be married at 17 or thereabouts, and become domestic drudges in 
their husband’s home for the first few years of married life; the 
equality of sons as heirs to property, the thrifty habits of the 
people, and their adaptability to a variety of occupations requiring 
skill and industry. Yet with these powerful causes operating, the 
census is augmented at quite a moderate pace. Amyot, Malthus, 
Williams, accept and vindicate the Chinese numbers. It is just as 
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well for us to follow these. good examples of sober judgment on 
the part of men who have studied the subject. It is worth remark- 
ing that Amyot was astonished at the rapid increase of population 
which he noticed in Szechuen, which had risen from 144,000 
families, liable to the population tax, to 3,036,342. He adds, ‘this 
prodigious augmentation comes no doubt from the presence of 
refugees who sought a new home there at the time of the Manchu 
conquest.’ He did not think that the census would a century later 
represent the population of Szechuen as 71 millions. Yet so it is. 
We must now be prepared for the unexpected conclusion that the 
provinces are none of them populated up to the point when the 
fertility of the soil cannot maintain the inhabitants. When drought 
and war occur, the people. fly to the next province, the provinces 
take their turns in being thickly or thinly populated, and with new 
aids against famines and civil war they might, it would seem, 
support 800 millions without much difficulty. If this were the 
case, Kiangsu need not be more thickly peopled than it was forty 
years ago, and intelligent foreign travellers would scarcely notice 
the difference. The census returns for each year are imperfect, 
they are probably not really. new in a multitude of cases. But 
when the people are counted it is done with as much accuracy as 
possible, and the amount is under the actual population.” 


Population of China in 1885. 


(Translated from a document emanating from the Board of Revenue. | 




















Provinces. Population. Notes. 
Men obi @n jc: saceosee ee 4,368,872 1. The fragmentary nature of this 
PRAT) Re her lop aes Ri 8 725,395 table is inevitable. The new census 
Nhantung. |...c..:..0.:. 36,545,704 for Chili, Yinnan, Anhwei, Kuangsi, 
hanse. fy kG isis suse 10,791,341 Kuiechow is not yet received by the 
Honan « -c...ccncvee 22,117,036 Board of Revenue. The present 
JENGA ss. Ssbisoks 21,259,989 population of these five provinces 
RAAT OS) OAR. Bcc ar aces: 24,541,406 cannot be much short of 60 millions, 
Chek aD Goi Sina. severe 11,685,348 and if it reached that amount it 
HUN Cl cg cern 33,600,492 would help to bear out the correc- 
GULF oat cane etal ys 21,005,171 tion of Mr. Popoff’s estimate of 
SZECHUCN, f6.205.23.. Losers $73,093,730 380 millions for the present popula- 
Kuangtung................ 295740,055 tion of China. 
pberst wi ct rion os 8,276,967 - 
WITT Paiiset as ees 149,220 2. The number for Fukien is given 
ENG Ki eit th tk eons 23,502,794 for 1884. 











319,383,500 
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Table of Population of China, drawn up by Mr. Popof from Official 








































































































Documents. 

A Population, Population, ’ English Population 

Provinces. 1842. 1889. Gain and Loss. Soares Mile slate ae 
Shantung 29,529,877 | 36,247,835 |+ 6,717,958 65,104 IY) 
IANS ....2.02,0. 17,096,925 | 12211,453 |— 4,845,472 56,268 221 
I ONAD.. ceercses 29,069,771 | 22,115,827 |— 6,953,941 65,104 340 
Kiangsu. ........ 39,646,924 | 20,905,171 |— 18,741,753 4.4500 470 
BGAN GSE. srecsoes 26,513,889 | 24,534,118 |— 1,979,771 72,176 340 
Chekiang........ 30,437,974 | 11,588,692 |—18,849,282 39,150 2.96 
ART POly. coc takons 28,584,564 | 33,365,005 |+ 4,780,441 70,650 473 
Manan. 5 cae 20,048,969 | 21,002,604 }+ 953,635 74,320 822 
Szechuen........ 22,256,964 | 67,712,897 |+ 45,455,933 | 166,800 406 
Kuangtung....| 21,152,603 | 29,706,249 |+ 8,553,646 79,456 377 

279,389,885 
: Census Population Cet English Population 

ond of Year 1842 Year 1879. ak giles Square Mile. ae Mile. 
Y Tomar). fs2:, | 5,823,670| 11,721,576 |+ 5,897,906 | 107,969 108 
Kueichow ....| 5,679,128 7,669,181 |+ 1,990,053 64,554 118 
DENSI .sccssensce 10,309,769 8,432,193 |— 1,877,576 67,400 126 
Kans .....s.000 19, 5.12, g10 5,411,188 |—14,101,528 86,608 | 62 
Rak A 2 asa | 36,879,838] 17,937,000 |— 18,942,838 58,949 304. 

51,171,138 

Anhwel ........ 36,596,988 | 20,596,988 |— 16,000,000 48,461 425 
Kuangsi ........ $.%215327 5,121,827 |~— 3,000,000 78,250 65 
Pakion: jac... 25,799,556| 25,799,556 2 53,480 482 
413,021,452 | 382,078,860 234 


| 





— 30,942,592 | 1,297,999 





Table of Population of China in each Year of the Reign of Yung-cheng. 
[From the Tung-hwa-lu. | 





Taxed Population 


oO 
Full-grown Men. 











25,309,178 
25,326,370 
2.5)510,115 


2555793575 
25,656,110 
25,660,980 
25,799,639 
25,480,498 
255441,456 
2514.4.2,664 
255412,289 
26541759 32 





Increase not T'axed. 





454,320 
408,557 
601,838 
811,224 
852,877 
860,710 
859,620 
851,959 
861,477 
922,191 
936,486 
937,530 
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Population of China in each Year of the Reign of Tau-kwang. 
[From the Z'ung-hwa-lu. } 























Year. Population. Year. Population. 

WCW Al Ae ae tae Aa 355,540,258 TBSO Po secsestienns 404,901,448 
2B G tet sece,: 372,457,539 tay erie Aes 405,923,174 
Flee oat 375,193,122 LS N EIGN 409,038,799 
iy PEN i OD 374,601,132 pe rece Ree 410,850,639 
FD WP ote Bice: 379,885,340 fh eet eck 412,814,828 
O55 ees a, _ ot hg cde Oh a 413,457,311 
Dy roe eek 383,656,095 gy og Stee RS - 414,686,994 
BUR. Ades 386,531,513 PED Wma otet 417,239,097 
AON ati ctons 390,500,650 PEAS Sh sche e 419,441,336 
LO Me takie Beit 394,784,681 SAD Sec.da hes 4235342,730 
BAS en ee — PaO ee dete 421,121,129 
eee ies ee. 397,132,659 cs gu tee aya ete 424,938,990 
Boh a eete le Dukes 398,942,316 CALE N eebovete 426,737,016 
2 We bee — 2S ee oe 412,986,649 
CoP ee 401,767,053 





* Among the years when all the provinces reported are 1821, 1841, 1842, 
1843, 1844. 

+ In 1839, 1849, Hunan and Fukien sent no lists. 

t The numbers for Fukien had not arrived. 

§ The numbers for Kansu, Fukien, Formosa, had not been received. 





2. The Progress of Szechuen. (No. of 5th August.) 


“ From the annual official census it appears that the foremost 
in numbers of all the Chinese provinces is Szechuen, and this is 
the greatest fact of modern Chinese statistics. The circum- 
stances of the last forty years have been most favourable to the 
development of this part of China, and it has wonderful natural 
advantages. Mr. T. T. Cooper, who travelled through it from 
east to west in 1868, calls it the most fertile of the provinces of 
China. The merchants of Chungking, its great trading centre, he 
was told, are the richest to be found in the empire, and the sycve 
silver bearing the local marks of this city is gladly taken in other 
parts of the country at a considerable premium on account of its 
purity. This city is the emporium of all the trade in western 
China. It is the centre to which all the large traders from the 
principal marts in Yiinnan, Kueichow, and Szechuen are obliged 
to bring their merchandise, before they can obtain the silver with 
which to buy foreign goods; the most valuable products of 
Szechuen, silk, vegetable wax, opium, and sugar, find their way 
to Chungking, and in return foreign goods are purchased from 
well-to-do merchants of this city, who hold this trade as a 
monopoly. In its vicinity the undulating country here rises into 
low hills, which are cultivated to their summit, and there leaves 
space which is everywhere carefully tilled. Wheat, barley, rice, 
beans and peas, the poppy, and the sugar cane diversify the - 
appearance of the landscape and add to the wealth of the farmer. 


ae 
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With these products are mixed rhubarb, madder, and other plants 
of a medicinal nature. 

“The chief city Chéng-tu Fu has very spacious streets and 
handsome shops. It is built in an oasis which enjoys a bountiful 
supply of water flowing through it in several broad and nearly 
parallel streams. These form a net work, being joined each to its 
neighbours by other branches; the temperature is mild enough to 
suit well for oranges and pumeloes. The four streams which give 
its name to the province flow from the north-west, and like all the 
other rivers of that tract of country, ultimately feed the Yangtze 
Kiang. To the west of the provincial capital is a vast region of 
country reaching to the frontier of Tibet. It produces gold, silver, 
iron, coal, lead, and copper. Here also brick tea is manufactured 
in large quantities from a tree which grows 15 feet high and has a 
large and coarse leaf. This sort of tea is much consumed in Tibet, 
into which country it is conveyed through the important trading 
centres known as Tachien-lu and Bathang. The population, 
however, is chiefly collected in eastern Szechuen in such fertile 
regions aS formerly attracted a Chinese population, and received 
the names of Pa and Shu. Sixteen centuries ago Chéng-tu was 
made the capital city of Liu-pei, emperor of the Later Han dynasty, 
and subsequently on more than one occasion the sovereign of this 
retired, fertile, and populous region took the title of Hwang-ti. 
It thus became famous as an imperial capital, and its neigh- 
bourhood being made very beautiful by Alpine scenery, it quite 
naturally gave birth to distinguished poets. It has been said of 
another renowned country, 


‘QO, Caledonia, stern and wild; 
Fit nurse for a poetic child.’ 


The mountainous and picturesque province of Szechuen proved to 
be a fit nurse for the genius of Sz-ma-siang-ju and Yang-hiung in 
the Han dynasty, and of Li-tai-pe in the Tang dynasty. These 
celebrated men gave it a repute in literature which more than 
made up for the fact that it was a comparatively new country, 
acquired. by colonisation by the Chinese from Tibetan and other 
tribes. It has the highest mountains, the grandest passes, the 
wildest looking gorges of any part of China, and interspersed 
among these sublime features are broad undulating plains of 
unrivalied productiveness. Protected by high mountains, the 
temperature is such that tropical fruits grow here in a luxuriant 
way quite unknown at Hankow and Shanghai, cities in nearly 
the same latitude. A Chinese poet says of this region: ‘ Peacocks 
with their green wings are here seen flying in flocks. The unicorn 
and the elephant run races with each other. The call of the white 
pheasant is heard in the morning. At night apes and monkeys 
chatter in the groves. The fire wells glow in their deep recesses. 
Flames fly up and spread their coruscations over the whole sky.’ 
This poet had heard that in Szechuen there are elephants and 
unicorns. Pére David, the distinguished zoologist, did not find 
them, nor do travellers mention them, but large fossil bones have 
been obtained. His description of the wells of petroleum is 
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interesting. Are not his elephants a poetic license to ornament 
his verses P 

‘““Two hundred and forty years ago this province underwent 
an awful scourging. Chang Yiin-chung massacred nearly all the 
inhabitants. The power of the Mings was then reduced to a 
minimum, and the Manchus were fighting for supremacy. The 
love of slaughtering men was in this monster an insatiable passion. 
He put to death 32,000 undergraduates, 27,000 Buddhist priests, 
600,000 inhabitants of Chéng-tu, 400,000 wives of his troops, and 
everybody else in the province. Such is the story as detailed by 
De Mailla and Baber. Hence it is said that every Szechuen man 
now in the province is an immigrant or the near descendant of an 
immigrant. The Emperor Kang-hi was determined to re-people 
the province, and sent criminals to work there in chains in the 
deserted fields. During the Mahommedan rebellion in Yunnan, 
crowds would press in. So also Kansu would, from a similar 
cause, send a large contingent. There are refugees from the 
Tai-ping and Nien-fei rebellions everywhere, and most of all in 
Szechuen. A former viceroy, Lo-ping-chang, aided by favourable 
circumstances, cut off in 1863 the formidable army of Shih-ta-kai 
before it crossed the Yangtze and laid waste the smiling plains of 
his viceroyalty on the north of that river. The streams and 
mountain chains of this province have combined to protect it from 
the ruin that has befallen so many other provinces, the disasters 
of its neighbours having been for forty years the feeders of its 
prosperity. It is for these reasons that the population, according 
to the official census, has risen from 22 millions in 1842 to 
71 millions in 1885.” 


3. The Methods of Chinese Census. (No. of 19th August.) | 


“The Chinese empire is based on military conquest, and its 
institutions have in many respects a military origin. No trouble 
has been taken to reduce the Chinese code to a severely. civil 
character. It has grown to be what it is by successive additions 
made to suit the requirements of the hour, and it happens that the 
census law is among these military regulations thus originated. It 
is found in the code not as one would expect in the laws of the 
board of taxation, but in that of military administration. The 
particular heading is, ‘a law for searching out traitors and spies.’ 
The punishment for connecting oneself with foreigners and with 
the Miau tribes is banishment; the law assumes that everyone 
ought to have a home, and provides that every one shall be on the 
register of his home. In every city, town, village, and hamlet it 
is provided that for every ten families there shall be a tablet or 
small slip of wood on which are written the names and number of 
the inhabitants. Ten families make a century or chia, and an 
elder is in charge of these. ‘Ten such elderships make up the field 
of control of a bailiff, who is called in the law book a pau chang or 
pau chia. A registration form is filled up with the name of each 
householder and the number of individuals in his family. If he 
goes away from home the fact must be recorded, and when he 
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returns inquiry must be made as to what place he comes from; 
this also must be recorded. The bailiff is expected to know 
respecting everyone who is in his district, whether he is at home 
or not, when he leaves his home on a distant journey, and when 
he returns. There is a special injunction on every innkeeper to 
enter in a book the names and occupations of each traveller 
passing the night in his inn, the amount of his baggage, his 
followers and draught animals, and the place of his destination. 
Also all monasteries are to keep a register on a form supplied to 
them. In it are to be entered the names of monks, Buddhist and 
Taoist, residing in the monastery, with particulars of arrivals and 
departures. 

“The law of registration is therefore a military regulation 
against spies, vagabonds, and the like, independent of any census, 
but the census follows as a regular annual duty of the high 
officers. The number of inhabitants in every place must by law 
be reported every year to the board of revenue. Males who are 16 
are called tong. Boys under 16 are called kou. In the year 1711 
the enrolment of payers of poll tax that year was made by statute 
a fixed number for each place. 1t was in 1713 also decreed that 
after this the number of taxpayers was not to be increased as the 
population grew. This favour shown was the precursor of high 
numbers in the population returns. The people were before this 
afraid to report the full number of their families. They might 
have to pay more taxes, and this is always done with great 
reluctance, but when this decree was promulgated the house- 
holder’s chief objection was removed. A great difference was 
-made in the feeling of the people towards the Government by 
this law. For some reason it was apparently not at once carried 
out to its full extent, for in 1716 it was re-enacted, with explana- 
tions, of which for example the following is one: If any family 
had paid less than it ought under the old law it should, on adding 
one man of full age to its register, pay the deficit in the annual 
tax. This being done, another and another might be added to the 
family without farther liability. The national registration is thus 
shown to be essentially intertwined with the system of taxes. It 
has always been so since the Han dynasty. There has in each 
dynasty been a poll tax, or the poll tax has been commuted into a 
land tax additional to the proper land tax. Hence it has always 
been an administrative necessity to keep a register of the tax paying 
population. Thus at present the poll tax is for Kiang-su province 
for each person 1,4,ths candareens as a minimum, to 2 mace as the 
maximum. The population tax is fixed at 239,546 taels and a 
fraction, and there is a proportionate charge for the intercalary 
month. ‘The ordinary land tax is for the same province fixed at 
3,116,826 taels, which is fourteen times as great. The population 
tax amounts then to 1 tael for 80 persons, or for 16 families, 
reckoning the present population at 20 millions. The land tax 
amounts to one-seventh of a tael for each person, or three-fourths 
of atael fora family. The population tax 1s commuted in every 
province for a fixed sum, and the amount for each province was 
definitely settled early in last century. Being light it is not felt 
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to be so much a grievance as the land tax. Since in official 
publications the amount of the local census is never dissociated 
from the statistics of taxation, it is evident that in the official 
mind the main idea of counting the people is always connected 
with the revenue, by tradition from the time when it was the rule 
first to count the people and then to levy taxes in accordance with 
the knowledge thus acquired. 

‘“There was in the year 1735 an attempt made to initiate a 
census to be taken independently of the old established registra- 
tion, but it failed. It was thought at the time that a five-year 
census would be a good thing, and that the constant increase in 
population might best be ascertained and dealt with in this way, 
so that no persons might be overlooked. Hvery December, it was 
ordered five years later, each governor should take the lsts sent 
in from all the cities in his province and compile from them on 
yellow paper a statement in detail of the whole number, to be 
presented to the emperor in addition to the document sent to the 
board. The five-year census after brief trial was abandoned, and 
a return made to an annual census to be placed in the hands of 
the official historians and have its place in the national records. 
According to this law, in addition to the number of families and 
individuals, the quantity of grain in the official storehouses was 
also to be precisely stated. It was added that the population of 
districts occupied by aboriginal tribes need not be reported. The 
Hmperor Chien-lung, in finally ordering the statement of popula- 
tion of every province to be sent in annually, and discontinuing 
the five-year census, expressly states his intention to be to carry 
~ out the old rules about registration found in the Chow-le before 
Confucian times. Thus the universal registration of the number of 
the people still insisted on in modern days rests upon the rules of 
this old classical book. At the same time this sagacious sovereign 
expressed his object to be to obtain an accurate knowledge of the 
wealth of the country and the amount of its population. An over- 
flowing population would be a guarantee to himself and to the 
people that the Government was wisely and benevolently adminis- 
tered.” 


IV.—The Siath International Congress of Hygiene and Demography. 
Tur following is taken from the Times of 21st October, 1887 :— 


‘“‘ In reviewing the results of the recent International Hygienic 
Congress, which—including the reception at Buda Pesth and sub- 
sequent receptions of groups of members in other cities of the 
empire—has lasted for about three weeks, the tact that seems most 
palpable is the popularity of the cause that brought the congress 
together. The manifold shortcomings, the impracticable, unwieldy 
‘character of many among the resolutions, the obvious platitudes 
that too often stood in stead of useful speeches, are covered as with 
a broad mantle by the circumstance that some 2,500 persons, for 
the most part doctors, were enrolled as members of the congress. 
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Never has such a gathering for such a cause been seen. The 
immense majority, of course, were Austrians and Germans; and 
neither the one nor the other seemed to know how to make the 
best use of strength which their presence represented. For English- 
men, who during many generations have been accustomed to guide 
the hand of Government by systematically organising the expres- 
sion of public opinion, it is easy to criticise such a congress. Due 
allowance, however, must be made for the manifest inexperience of 
the majority of the members. The organisers seem to have devoted 
themselves chiefly to gathering as many supporters together as 
possible, to entertaining them with lavish hospitality, and to 
securing a number of interesting communications from distin- 
guished men of science. There was no attempt to obtain imposing 
votes on particular points, so as to exercise direct moral pressure 
on the Governments of Hurope. What was done in this direction 
was merely the result of circumstances without any preconception 
or organisation. Noone knew that any special resolution would 
be submitted on any given question, and it was impossible to pre- 
pare beforehand either an attack or a defence. ‘The congress was 
altogether innocent of any wire-pulling, and never experienced the 
mysterious manoeuvring of a party whip. » 

“The papers submitted to the congress and printed some weeks 
in advance were interesting, instructive, and thoroughly inter- 
national. Those that were written in German or English had their 
chief arguments or conclusions translated into French. But in the 
discussions that followed upon these papers, the speeches were 
nearly all in German. In many instances no effort whatsoever was 
made to translate them into French. The majority of foreign 
delegates present could not understand German, and consequently 
abandoned the meetings, preferring to visit the various interesting 
institutions of Vienna. This was particularly the case in the First 
and Second Sections. The votes also were decided by the majority 
present, and the German and Austrian were often as 20 to I in 
proportion to all other nationalities. If these congresses are to 
show us from time to time how opinions have developed themselves 
with regard to the great problems involved in the preservation of 
public health, then a mere local majority ought not to be allowed 
to rule. The most practical means of preventing this would be to 
give each nationality present the right to one vote. If the dele- 
gates of a particular nation were not agreed among themselves, 
then the majority could decide what the national vote should be. 
In this way the progress of national opinion could be revealed in a 
very instructive manner—as, for instance, with Italy as regards the 
quarantine question. At the Congress of the Hague the Italians 
were altogether in favour of quarantine, but at the Vienna Congress 
they were almost unanimously against it. It is likewise most 
desirable to re-establish French as the official language of con- 
eresses. At Vienna there was a determination, not altogether 
exempt from political feeling, to impose the use of German. The 
French delegates, though too weak in numbers to resist, expressed 
unbounded gratitude to an Englishman—Mr. Adolphe Smith—who 
delivered his speeches in their language; this return to the official 
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tongue of former congresses being interpreted as a protest against 
the Germanisation of scientific effort. It cannot be said, however, 
that the French showed themselves particularly amiable with their 
foreign colleagues. There seemed a parti pris among them to con- 
sider themselves ill-used, and a regrettable tendency to catch at 
opportunities for making political demonstrations. Thus in Buda 
Pesth an entirely uncalled for scene of Franco-Hungarian hysteries 
was provoked by the playing of the ‘ Marseillaise’ at a public 
banquet, and. the next day the French delegates thought it seemly 
to go and embarrass the Burgomaster of Buda Pesth by offering 
him their thanks ‘ for the sympathies expressed towards the French 
nation.’ At the five previous congresses national rivalry leading 
to childish displays of this description had never made itself felt, 
the nearest approach to it having been a little sparring between the 
disciples of Dr. Koch and M. Pasteur. Had French been previously 
selected as the official language and frankly accepted—not as a 
token of sympathy for French Chauvinists, but simply because it is 
the language most generally understood among educated people of 
all countries—the injurious and unbecoming friction which occurred 
at the last congress would probably have been avoided. 

“ Concerning the details of work done by the congress, it must 
be confessed that very startling principles were accepted with 
somewhat careless indifference as to the consequences, political and 
economical, of their practical application. For example, it was 
very generally recognised that a street running from north to 
south should be twice as broad as the houses are high; while a 
street going from east to west must be four times the width as 
compared to the height of the houses. This was alleged to be 
necessary, In temperate climates, to insure that each wall shall 
receive, during the course of the day, the direct rays of the sun- 
light. Otherwise, the hygienists acknowledge the wall must rot 
and harbour the germs of disease. M. E. Trélat, who read the 
paper on this subject, certainly did make a practical suggestion 
when he urged that, though large streets should pierce through 
crowded cities, it was not necessary to destroy the houses and 
abolish the small narrow streets in’ the intervening space. Suf- 
ficient sunlight could be procured by simply decapitating the taller 
buildings, thus preserving the lower and more valuable floors. 
Even more practical, and certainly less expensive, was his protest 
against window curtains. To obtain sufficient hght within a room, 
a high window renders far more service than a broad window; but 
what is the use of a high window if the upper portion is covered 
over with drapery. If, at the risk of reducing the solidity and 
warmth of our dwelling, we pierce a hole in the wall so as to 
obtain light and air, we are acting in harmony with the laws of 
hygiene. It is scarcely consistent, however, to at once cover over 
this opening with drapery; but if drapery we must have, then let 
the curtains be drawn well back from the top of the window and 
gathered together in the lower part where less light and a feebler 
light enters. In this discussion as to what was necessary to render 
dwellings thoroughly wholesome, the right of the State to expro- 
priate and rebuild was never once challenged, and the same abso- 
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Inte submission to the State was shown in the course of the debate 
on factory legislation. 
“The need of more extensive factory inspection and sanitary 
control was unanimously recognised ; and, to prevent competition 
interfering with the application of the laws of health, legislation of 
different ae on such matters should be, it was contended, as 
far as possible assimilated. On all hands it was admitted that the 
working hours were much too long, and that the law should protect 
men as well as women and children. The congress voted in favour 
of an International Ten Hours’ Bill, and a motion to fix the normal 
day’s work at eight hours was only defeated by a small majority. 
While an army of hygienists is to be despatched to inspect and 
control factories, another equally numerous body of specialists 
must be sent to visit all schools and also to teach elementary 
hygiene to all the pupils. The resolution to this effect comprised 
seven paragraphs, though its meaning could have been summed up 
in one sentence—namely, that doctors with knowledge of hygiene 
should inspect schools and form part of the controlling authority. 
Bat in this little or no notice seems to have been taken of the all- 
important: fact that these. sanitary inspectors and teachers only 
exist in the imagination of the congress. With wearying persistency 
speaker after speaker repeated the platitude that for special work 
special men must be selected. No one pointed out where these 
special men were to be found, or how the special knowledge was to 
be imparted. With a complacency that may be natural, but is not 
justifiable, the congress seemed to think that it had solved the 
difficulty by insisting on the appointment of physicians for the 
performance of every conceivable duty. But, for the inspection of 
a school, the first necessity is a person possessed of practical expe- 
rience that will enable him at once to detect a syphon that is 
blocked, a waste-pipe that is not trapped, a wall that is not of the 
regulation thickness, a roof that is insecure, a floor that permits 
the passage of dampness, and, above all, a drain that leaks. At 
present, however, an appalling proportion of continental doctors 
have no notion of what a trap may be, and themselves live in 
houses utterly devoid of any contrivance whatever to prevent the 
ingress of sewer gas. In Hngland medical men have a better 
theoretical knowledge of the subject; but it is only those who have 
made a speciality of such matters who are capable of detecting 
defects which, in theory, they know ought not to exist. The very 
essential question of house drainage was not discussed at all during 
the congress, though the better part of a morning was devoted to a 
debate on public sewers. The rival merits of the ordinary water- 
carriage sewers, of the separate or Waring system, and the hydro- 
pneumatic Shone systems were explained. The latter method was 
evidently quite unknown to the majority of the members present. 
Nor had all the members of the congress realised that sewage must 
be treated according to hydraulic laws, will not flow unless it have 
a sufficient fall, and that, as a rule, the topography of a town does 
not provide the required inclination. Some artificial means of 
creating a fall is necessary ; and, for this purpose, the Shone system 
had been employed in the House of Commons, at Hastbourne, 
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Southampton, Henley-on-Thames, &c., and was found to be cheaper 
than lifting by steam pumps. But, with some exceptions, the 
members of the congress were not capable of discussing the tech- 
nicalities of drainage, and the only opinion that could be elicited 
was a general condemnation of cesspools. 

‘When the preponderating number of Austrian members at 
the congress is taken into consideration, the absence of such 
technical knowledge is not surprising. At the University itself, 
where the congress held its sittings in splendid rooms replete with 
golden and artistic decorations, there is no place allotted for the 
teaching of hygiene. What little hygiene is taught is imparted in 
an old building which was formerly a rifle manufactory, and the 
old dotation for such teaching is only 7oofl. per annum—barely 561. 
Dr. Berthold Beer, in a leading Vienna medical paper, points out 
that while the taxation of Austria is equal to 1fl. per head for 
police and justice, to 4°80fl. for the army, and to 5‘sofl. for the 
national debt, it only amounts to oo4fl. for sanitation. Nor can it 
be said that these paltry four kreutzers are spent for such purposes 
as were advocated by the congress. In the Austrian budget for 
1887 965,142f1. are inscribed for sanitary expenses, but out of this 
sum 372,989fl. go to pay the gendarmes and others who watch the 
frontier to prevent the importation of diseased cattle from Russia 
and elsewhere. This, incidentally, is a strong argument in favour 
of the international assimilation of sanitary legislation, for here it 
will be found that Austria spends a third of the sum it devotes to 
hygiene in seeking to counteract the neglect of neighbouring 
States. If but little is spent in Austria on sanitation, it cannot be 
said that the subject is too novel to enter the domain of practical 
politics. Exactly a hundred years ago, in 1787, the celebrated 
Austrian physician, Johann Peter Frank, organised at Pavia, which 
was then an Austrian university town, the teaching of hygiene to 
all medical students. This formed part of the curriculum for the 
third year, and in the fifth year the pupils were to learn sanitary 
administration and sanitary laws. In his celebrated work on 
The System of Medical Police, Professor Frank, though writing a 
century ago, brought forward identically the same subjects as were 
discussed at the present congress. He wrote eloquently against the 
burden of armies as the cause of poverty and disease; he was 
opposed to the overworking of young people; he maintained that 
cattle disease could be cured by the isolation of sick beasts; that 
persons suffering from infectious diseases should be treated in 
hospitals outside towns; that private drains should be so arranged 
as not to create a public nuisance; and he advocated that the sale 
of quack medicines should be prohibited. There is no lack of 
modern illustrations to prove the truth of Professor Frank’s old 
teaching. The advantage and ultimate economy realised by the 
expenditure of public moneys on sanitary improvements has been 
demonstrated by the introduction of the new water supply into 
Vienna. In 1872 there were 635 deaths in this city from typhoid 
fever, and in 1873 the number rose to 649. Then came the new 
water supply, with an immediate reduction of the deaths from 
typhoid to 314. But of course the full benefits were not felt at once. 
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The deaths from this disease during the last three years were only 
69, 80, and 61 respectively. As regards the further stoppage of 
infection from smallpox as well as typhoid by treating patients in 
country hospitals and in small wards of four to six patients, and also 
by cremating the bodies of persons dying from these diseases, the 
forcible arguments of Sir Douglas Galton and Sir Spencer Wells 
met with general approval. It may, indeed, be said that through 
the impulse given to it by the two distinguished British delegates 
the subject of cremation has made a distinct move forward. 

“Dr. Louis Czatary, the delegate of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, touched a question of universal interest by his powerful 
onslaught on the railway, tramcar, and omnibus companies. He 
protested against the long hours and excessive work which most of 
these companies inflicted on their servants, and traced many 
accidents which occasioned a frightful loss of human life to these 
bad causes. ‘The pointsman, the engine-driver, the tramcar 
conductor,’ he said, ‘are often absolutely besotted from exhaustion, 
and among the other bad results produced by overworking these 
men and allowing them insufficient time for sleep and meals is that 
they are driven to take stimulants, which break down their health 
and shorten their lives, thereby mostly leaving their widows and 
orphans to be a burden on public charity.’ As regards the over- 
crowding of third-class railway carriages and tramcars, Dr. Czatary 
remarked, ‘if a first-class carriage was thought to be only large 
enough to seat six persons comfortably, why should a third-class 
carriage of equal or sometimes smaller dimensions be made to hold 
ten ? The breath of a poor man gives off as much carbonic acid gas 
as that of a rich man, and the atmosphere which is breathed during 
a long winter journey in a crowded third-class railway carriage is 
absolutely poisonous.’ Another topic of universal interest was 
the preventive inoculation against rabies.. Although the congress 
would not pledge itself to a decisive vote in favour of M. Pasteur’s 
system, yet much very cogent evidence was adduced in support 
of it. 

“Dr. Ullmann, assistant of Professor Albert, of Vienna, 
reported that he had during the last year treated 122 persons 
bitten by rabid animals with preventive inoculations. In all 
these cases the rabid condition of the animals which had inflicted 
the bites was proved by post mortem examinations or by experi- 
ments. Only three persons died; and this is equal to a mortality 
of 2°4 per cent. The mortality among persons bitten by mad 
dogs, &c., is estimated variously at 5 to 30 per cent. In many 
other cases the value of the Pasteur treatment was very forcibly 
established. For instance, in a Polish town five persons were 
bitten by a mad dog. Three out of the number were subjected to 
preventive inoculations at Vienna, and remain in the enjoyment of 
full health; but the other two, who were not thus treated, died a 
few weeks later from hydrophobia. Dr. Ullmann also made experi- 
ments by treating animals with simple cauterization, and found 
that this was not an effective method. Dr. Bordoni, of Turin, by 
similar investigations with animals proved the truth of the Pas- 
teurian theory. Further, he had under his care 119 persons all 
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bitten by mad dogs, and only three of them died from hydrophobia. 
Professor Metschaniteoff, of Odessa, gave statistical tables setting 
forth the results obtained with Pasteur’s method at Odessa. Here 
no less than 713 persons bitten by mad dogs and wolves were 
inoculated. The intensive method, which implies the use of the 
strongest virus, for preventive inoculations was applied with the 
greatest success. The mortality was only equal to 2°9 per cent. 
Experiments made on 1,500 animals added further testimony to 
the value of M. Pasteur’s discovery, which the learned Professor 
maintained would mark a great epoch in the annals of science. 

““¢ Prevention before cure,’ was the watchword of the last 
congress; and the discussions on cholera have undoubtedly con- 
vinced the leading etiologists of Hurope that there is a need for 
more exact information as to the circumstances under which 
cholera is spread. Numerically there was a balance at the 
meetings in favour of maintaining quarantine as a preventive, but 
this is one of the cases in which it may well be said that votes 
should be weighed and not counted. Many of the Austrian and 
German doctors who voted for quarantine held official positions, 
and seemed to think they might embarrass their respective 
Governments by attacking a time-honoured institution, especially 
as the alternative of local sanitary improvements would imply a 
large demand for imperial and municipal expenditure. On the 
whole, however, the advocates of local improvements won a moral 
victory, and would have scored an actual majority if the vote had 
been taken by nations. The excellent speeches of Professor Pot- 
tenkofer and Mr. Shirley Murphy, and the evidence adduced by 
Italian investigators contributed to this result, for on the other 
side no serious refutation was attempted. Out of nine resolutions 
adopted at the last meeting, amid considerable excitement, the 
majority aimed at the exclusion of cholera from Europe by. the 
isolation of the sick and the carrying out of disinfection. It was 
further accepted in principle that the enforcement of regulations 
for these purposes was the concern of all Europe, and a proposal 
was voted for the establishment in the Suez Canal of sanitary 
supervision by an international council, having the right to impose 
the measures necessary for the security of Europe. It was also 
resolved that there ought to be established in the centre of Europe 
a station to which all nations should communicate information as 
to the existence of cholera, yellow fever, and plague, with the 
view to such information being at once circulated through other 
States. A motion by Mr. Shirley Murphy, the exponent of 
English ideas—which was not carried—embodied the principle that 
the detention of persons in health by giving a false sense of 
‘security militated against the adoption of the measures, which 
were in reality cof the first importance. Until there is a better 
agreement among nations as to first principles, the framing of 
international regulations will be almost impossible. There was a 
general demand at the congress for international action, but the 
preponderance of opinion over exact knowledge was manifest even 
in such a matter as the regulating of the rag trade. Inquiries 


instituted in Hngland by Professor Corfield, in Holland by 
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Drs. Rumjoch and Monton, in France by Dr. Vallin, and in Ger- 
many by Dr. Finkelberg, led to the same conclusions as those 
contained in Dr. Parsons’s report to the Local Government Board— 
namely, that infection was very often conveyed from country to 
country by rags. Cases were cited in which lint charitably sent 
to ambulances in war time had been made of linen worn by persons 
who had died of infectious diseases. Resolutions in favour of 
regulating the rag trade were passed; but the usual want of 
practical information showed itself in sweeping proposals to 
prohibit all imports of rags from infected countries, and also in 
diversities of views as to the best means of disinfecting. This 
subject, like all those which touch the interests of shipping, is a 
large one, and not to be disposed of by the offhand votes of con- 
tinental doctors, who, for the most part, know very little about 
maritime commerce. The English delegates exhibited the prudence 
that was to be expected in the framing of their resolutions, and 
generally preferred simple remedies immediately feasible to large 
abstract proposals. IJtis much to be regretted, however, that no 
official delegate of the British Government was appointed, for 
though men like Sir Spencer Wells, Sir Douglas Galton, and 
others came with a high prestige, and spoke with great authority, 
the absence of an English official delegate was taken to mean that 
the British Government took no interest in the work of the 
hygienists. The discussions on Indian cholera ought certainly to 
have been watched by a delegate commissioned to make a report 
to our Government. While England must naturally object to a 
control over her shipping by international interference, she will be 
exposed to considerable risk of pressure from Europe if she 
neglects applying to India—the permanent hot-bed of cholera— 
the measures which she has found of service at home. This was 
well emphasised by Sir Douglas Galton, and the congress was of 
one mind in approving his opinion.” 


V.—The Abuse of Statistics. 


Tue following article by M. de Foville is extracted from the 
Journal ‘of the Statistical Society of Paris for October. In con- 
nection with it, readers may be referred to a correspondence on 
Australian statistics which appeared in this Journal for March, 


1883, p. 128:— 


“In that amusing farce, Gondinet’s Homard, the hero Maitre 
Montacabére, after a series of amusing adventures, expresses him- 
self as follows regarding the medical profession, of which he had 
obtained his experience for the first time: ‘What a profession 
—what an extremely pleasant profession—and so wonderfully 
simple.’ 

‘““What Montacabére said of medicine, the reckless writer who 
forms the subject of this article must frequently have said of 
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statistics, a science which he practises much in the same manner 
as Montacabére did that of medicine. 

“| have not the honour of a personal acquaintance with 
Mr. Michael Mulhall—I really do not know if he is fair or dark, 
young or old; but I should imagine him to be an amiable sceptic— 
free from all illusions, and occasionally inclined when gazing at 
his reflection in a looking glass to indulge in an ironical smile, 
such as we read the ancient augurs were wont to do. 

“Mr. Mulhall is immensely prolific, and his works are very 
extensively read, or to say the least, widely quoted. Journalists, | 
statesmen, professors even, willingly run through his pages, and 
particularly those of his later works. In his former publications 
Mr. Mulhall confined his attention exclusively to South America— 
The Linglish in South America, Handbook to the River Plate 
Republic, Handbook of Brazil, §c., are among his earlier works. 
He soon, however, commenced to feel himself uncomfortably 
fettered in this distant continent, containing only 4,396 million 
acres of land, and for the last ten years all the productions which 
he has given to the world have had for their common object, 
universal statistics. He compares in them from all possible points 
of view every part of the world, known and unknown, and it may 
be perfectly relied upon that when he commences a calculation, 
he will refer to every quarter of the globe. He even occasionally 
explores the depths of the infinite, and has doubtless taken note 
for future guidance of the 4656 000 million stars contained in the 
heavens. 

“Mr. Mulhall published in 1880, The Progress of the World 
since the beginning of the Nineteenth Oentury ; in 1882, the Balance 
Sheet of the World; in 1884, the Dictionary of Statistics; and in 
1885, the History of Prices since the Year 1850. His choice of 
titles is a singularly happy one, and all these little volumes look 
extremely well in a library, particularly the first of the four. It 
is bound in blue, and judging from the exterior, is a very attractive 
volume, bearing on the cover the representation of a sun—Solem 
quis dicere falsum audeat ? The rays of the sun are entitled, Art, 
Agriculture, Steam, Industry, Railways, Electricity, Gorineree 
Wealth, Public Instruction, and the Press. Mr. Mulhall’s later 
publications are not so elaborately illustrated on the covers, but 
this is compensated by the letter press, which is accompanied by 
numerous blocks. His History of Prices has to delight the eye 
eight diagrams coloured in blue and buff. In one portion of this 
work we find weights prettily represented in buff colour which are 
intended to show the proportion of taxes in various States to 
earnings; on the same page we find squares of light blue which 
are intended to represent the ratio of debt to national wealth in 
the principal countries of Hurope and in the United States. 
Farther on we come to little vessels sailing over the water, those 
coloured buff represent at different periods the total tonnage of the 
mercantile navies of the world, while those coloured blue represent 
at the same periods the special tonnage of the Hnglish mercantile 
navy. The masters of graphic statistics might possibly take 
some exception to these diagrams, and would certainly find many. 
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anomalies in them. For instance, sailing vessels are represented 
by steam ships, and the 78 million of tons attributed to the British 
flag occupy more space than the 152 million of tons which is 
estimated to be the burthen of all the existing mercantile navies, 
English and foreign, But the sea has its mirages, and patriotism 
also perhaps. There is even greater variety in the plates inserted 
in the Dictionary of Statistics. At the word Army we find quite a 
battery of little guns delicately coloured in pale pink and green; 
at the word Cattle a herd of oxen, green or pink; at the word 
Houses quite a street of little buildings again coloured in green and 
pink; at the word Railways a train of coaches, green and pink. 
These variegated landscapes certainly have the effect of con- 
siderably enlivening a volume of statistics, but if we carried the 
principle a little farther we might represent all statistics by 
pictures, even those relating to demography. For example, the 
births might be represented by cradles, the marriages by bouquets 
and wreaths of orange blossom, and the deaths by coffins. 

‘‘Putting on one side the question of the titles, binding and 
illustrations, the last four works of Mr. Mulhall bear a singular 
resemblance to one another. It is very much the same thing with 
his tables as with the pictures that one sees exhibited in various 
picture galleries—at a given moment their position is changed, 
those that were originally on the line are removed to the level of 
the ceiling, and vice versé. Mr. Mulhall excels in this system of 
permutation, and it is really marvellous to observe how many 
different shapes (and most of them singularly happy ones) he 
manages to give to his collection. The misfortune is that amongst 
the 50,000 or 100,000 figures that he turns about so skilfully from 
one volume to another, there is an enormous number absolutely 
incorrect, and this is more particularly noticeable when he devotes 
his attention to statistics relating to France. Some figures certainly 
are to be found here and there which are correct, but it is the 
exception which confirms the rule. And again, most of the numerical 
data arranged by the author are most indefinite and refer to no 
particular period, which is alone sufficient to divest them of any 
scientific value. Then when he attempts to be precise it is not 
much better, for precision without accuracy is nothing but a snare, 
and here the errors absolutely swarm. 

“It may perhaps be urged that I am exaggerating; but it is 
not so—or if I am, it is only to a very trifling extent. Moreover, 
it is perfectly easy for any one conversant with statistics to satisfy 
himself of the truth of my statements. Take a figure, and to 
make absolutely certain, take one the accuracy of which you are 
sure; then refer to Mulhall, and you will speedily find what you 
want, for the internal arrangement of his work is excellent. But 
unfortunately when you have discovered what you have been look- 
ing for, you will find in at least five cases out of ten that the infor- 
mation he gives you is misleading. Refer to him for the number 
of landlords, or of lunatics in France; ask him how many houses 
or hackney carriages there are in Paris; interrogate him upon the 
question of agricultural or industrial production; on the navy, 
commerce, savings banks, or finances, and he has an answer to all; 
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but in a vast number of cases the numbers given appear to be 
purely imaginary. 

‘“‘ Rossini, speaking of one of Wagner’s scores, once said that 
it would be greatly improved by being played the wrong way, 
commencing from the end; there is more than one set of figures 
in Mulhall’s works which would certainly lose nothing by being 
read backwards. 

“The same tendency to improvisation is found in those portions 
of his works relating to the various budgets ; and this is the more. 
extraordinary, as the figures are periodically supplied in the official 
publications, and only require to be copied out. The following is 
an example of some of Mr. Mulhall’s extraordinary flights of 
imagination. The consumption of salt in France is a little over 
300 millions of kilogrammes, and the revenue derived from it at 
10 centimes the kilogramme amounts to a little over 30 millions of 
francs. Mr. Mulhall gives the consumption at 800,000 Hnglish 
tons, that is more than 800 millions of kilogrammes, taking the 
English ton to be equivalent to 1,016 kilogrammes, and reduces the 
revenue to 16 millions of francs, an error in both cases of more than 
Too per cent. ! 

‘““To take another and a simpler case—the number of dogs 
taxed. This is shown each year in the returns published by 
the Minister of Finance, and according to the latest official data, 
there were not less than 2,775,400 dogs contributing their quota to 
the communal exchequers. Mr. Mulhall, however, only accounts 
for 1,864,000, and ignores the existence of about 1 million of these 
useful animals. 

““When on the very firmest ground one is liable to such slips as 
this, it is the height of recklessness to deviate in the slightest 
degree from the beaten track. Mr. Mulhall, however, is not the 
man to hesitate in face of any difficulty, the most intricate problems 
appear to be those which embarrass him the least. It is by no 
means an easy task to set oneself to endeavour to estimate the 
wealth of a particular country, and many statisticians in England, 
France, Germany, Austria, and Italy have laboured at it without 
arriving at any absolutely satisfactory result. Why then instead of 
thus labouring in vain, did we not address ourselves to Mr. Mulhall P 
There is not a country from the north to the south pole, whose 
wealth, capital, and income, he is not able to estimate within a 
few thousands, dealing separately with landed property, cattle, 
railways, public works, houses, furniture, merchandise, bullion, 
shipping, &c. If the moon were inhabited, Mr. Mulhall would 
probably know better than the inhabitants themselves, what they 
were worth. 

“Happy man! Victor Hugo, who certainly did not err on the 
side of modesty, once despairingly said— 


‘Je voudrais bien savoir les choses que j’ignore.’ 
Mr. Mulhall is free from this anxiety—the things which the 
generality of persons are ignorant of, appear to be those which 


he finds it most easy to teach—and with this vast store of know- 
ledge he is extremely condescending. His statistical scales are as 
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accommodating as those steam hammers, which at the will of the 
engineer are capable of crushing a mass of red hot iron, or of 
cracking a nut—Mr. Mulhall after having weighed the earth or the 
sun, 1s perfectly willing, if requested, to weigh a mouse, a fly, ora 
enat. With the same pen that he puts life and death, peace and war, 
the social question, &c., into equations, he tells us the weights of the 
clocks of Notre Dame, the number of camels that Job possessed, and 
the quantity of swallows’ nests annually consumed by the Chinese 
mandarins. He tells us what is the price of cats in the Brazils, of 
tulips at Amsterdam, and of a bottle of Tokay from the cellars of 
Prince Woronzoff. He condescends to inform us that Seneca the 
philosopher enjoyed a fortune of 3,400,0c00/., that Lambert at 40 
years of age weighed 739 lbs., and that Madame Frescobaldi never 
gave birth to less than three children at a time! 

“In matters of this description an error more or less is not of 
vital importance, but some of Mr. Mulhall’s inaccuracies are not 
so harmless, as the English House of Commons has recently 
discovered. On the occasion of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, a number 
of newspapers on both sides of the channel published so called 
statistics of the evictions in Ireland since the commencement of 
the reign—and this number was stated to amount to 3,668,000. 
I may take this opportunity of observing that I am not one of those 
who minimise the sufferings of the Irish people, but this startling 
total appeared to me so extraordinary, so improbable, so dispropor- 
tionate, that I began to ask myself whether Mr. Mulhall’s calculating 
machine had not had something to do with it. As a matter of fact 
Mr. Mulhall was the author of this monstrous statement, and the 
Secretary of State for Ireland, in a speech delivered in the House 
of Commons, said with reference to it :— 

‘* ¢T was astounded at those figures; they were such as I think 
nobody the least acquainted with Irish statistics would have known 
to be correct. I have examined this point, and will the House 
believe me when I say that in these figures Mr. Mulhall’s method 
of proceeding had been this: He has taken the Government return, 
which gave him in two columns the number of families and the 
number of persons evicted. He has deliberately selected the 
column containing the number of persons; he has treated that 
column as if it consisted of families, and he has chosen to assume 
that the Irish family consists of seven persons, and he has multi- 
plied the number of evictions by seven in consequence.’ 

“So much for the value of those figures which went the round 
of the press, those figures which Mr. Gladstone felt safe in appro- 
priating, so certain did their author appear to be of his facts. 

“Tt was this last example of flagrant inaccuracy that decided 
me to state frankly what I think of Mr. Mulhall’s work. It is 
only fair that the public should know, both in France and in 
England, what value is to be attached to his productions. The 
author of the Dictionary of Statistics and the History of Prices, is 
undoubtedly an ingenious man, and particularly skilful in his 
mise en scene, but he most assuredly abuses the right that everyone 
enjoys of occasionally making mistakes. Everyone is liable to 
error—true statisticians unfortunately are no more infallible than 
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true doctors, and there are times when we are all obliged to cry 
med culpd. But there are errors and errors, and it appears to me 
that statisticians who love and respect the science, owe it to them- 
selves to separate their cause from that of the Montacabére who 
takes such unwarrantable liberties with it.” 


V1I.— Agricultural Returns for 1887. 


Tue following are the principal portions of the memorandum 
called ‘‘ Summarised Results of the Agricultural Returns for 1887,” 
prefixed to the last returns issued by the Agricultural Department 
of the Privy Council :— 


“ The annexed tables contain the information, usually comprised 
in the Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, for the year 1887, 
with summary returns for Ireland for the same year. The details for 
Great Britain have been collected as in previous years by officers 
of the Inland Revenue Department, while those for Ireland have 
been supplied to the Agricultural Department by the Registrar- 
General for Ireland. The particulars for the Isle of Man and the 
Channel Islands, which are included in the general totals, have 
been collected by officers under the direction of the respective 
governors of: those districts. The date for which the returns in 
Great Britain, the Isle of Man, and the Channel Islands, were 
directed to be obtained was, as in the preceding year, the 4th of 
June, and a summary, subject as usual to corrections in the com- 
pleted returns, was issued to the London newspapers on the 
17th of August. 

‘“‘In Great Britain the number of separate returns furnished by 
occupiers of land, and of those obtained by estimates where the 
occupiers omitted to make returns, has been this year 563,119; of 
these 420,822 were in England, 61,006 in Wales, and 81,291 in 
Scotland; and there were altogether 4,711 from owners of live stock 
only, thus showing an increase of 3,545 in the case of occupiers 
of land, and a decrease of 225 owners of stock. The increased 
number of occupiers is in several counties again ascribed chiefly to 
the subdivision of land, some of which has been newly reclaimed. 
The consolidation of small holdings with larger ones owing to 
changes of occupancy from agricultural depression, and farms 
which remain unlet and are now returned by their owners, together 
with the land in their occupation, have, however, reduced the 
number in other districts. There are also the instances annually 
occurring, for which allowance must be made as heretofore, of 
returns made by occupiers of more than one holding, and who 
furnish the required particulars either on one schedule or sepa- 
rately for each holding, as may be convenient to them. 

“In respect to the number of occupiers for whom recourse 
was had to estimates, the returns so obtained show a decrease of 
136 only, the total number being this year 19,852, as compared 
with 19,988 in 1886. 
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“The acreage estimated amounts this year to 1,619,776 acres, as 
compared with 1,665,876 in 1886, a decrease of 46,100 acres. The 
advantage of dispensing with these estimates has been frequently 
pointed out, and is so obvious that it was hoped the necessity for 
them would disappear more rapidly than it appears to do. If, 
as has been suggested, chambers of agriculture and other such 
associations, as well as the press of the country interested in 
agricultural matters, were to urge this point upon the attention 
of farmers, it might, perhaps, induce more of them to render the 
information required, and thus lead to a nearer approach to 
accuracy in the ageregate results. 

“It will be remembered that a special return was last year 
issued in a Parliamentary Paper [C-4848] 1886, with reference to 
certain classes of agricultural holdings and allotments detached 
from and attached to cottages which were held by labourers and 
working men in each county in Great Britain, and that the tables 
referring to allotments, and a few others showing summaries and 
certain details, were included among the agricultural returns of 
that year. 

“In accordance with the suggestion of Sir John Dorington, 
these allotment returns were supplemented by a further return, 
giving similar information for the same year, in regard to each 
union or parish, &c., in England and Wales, and for each parish 
and county in Scotland. The particulars referred to were issued 
early in the present year in Parliamentary Paper [C-4974] 1887. 

“ A special return (Table No. XI) of unoccupied arable farms 
in England and Wales, or of parts of farms of not less than five 
acres unoccupied or not in cultivation, has been this year obtained 
as in 1881, in pursuance of a promise made by the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster in reply to a question by Mr. Barclay in 
the House of Commons on the 18th of February last. 

“The broad fact shown in the return for 1887 of a diminution 
of 18,533 acres, as compared with that obtained in 1881, in uncul- 
tivated land in Hngland and Wales, appears at first glance irrecon- 
cilable with the undoubtedly intensified depression in agriculture 
which is generally believed to exist at present in a more acute 
form than has been known within recent years. There is, perhaps, 
a slight tendency to exaggerate the extent of land out of cultiva- 
tion, but, assuming that the principle of including only such land 
as was actually uncultivated was closely ‘adhered to in 1881, and 
as carefully considered by the returning officers of that date as it 
has been this year, the facts remain, and the solution must be 
looked for in the circumstances attending each of the two periods 
in question. The replies to a memorandum addressed to the 
collectors, calling their attention to the results shown, and 
requesting that the accuracy of their returns of 1887 might be 
further investigated, appear to leave no doubt on this point, for in 
those counties where the acreage of unoccupied land now shown is 
less than in 1881, the figures given in 1887 have, so far as it was 
possible to test them, been found correct, while there appears to be 
no reason to suppose that those of 1881 were otherwise. It is 
suggested in the explanations of some of the officers that in 1881 
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the existing depression in the farming industry was less felt, and 
that landlords had not then resolved upon reducing rents or taking. 
farms into their own hands for cultivation, notwithstanding the 
number of holdings which had become vacant immediately prior 
to the date of the return in 1881; and that many such farms were 
for a time allowed to run waste owing to owners being reluctant, 
probably from regarding the depression as temporary merely, to 
re-let them at redaced rentals, and unwilling themselves to occupy 
and cultivate them. Owners of land are now, it is mentioned, 
either partially or completely cultivating land which is at present 
untenanted, or they have felt compelled to make very material 
reductions in rents, and, as a consequence of these altered condi- 
tions, the quantity of unoccupied land, which in very many cases 
has been re-let at a merely nominal rental, or sometimes on pay- 
ment of the tithes only, has actually decreased. 

“‘ Furthermore, it is explained in one of the collections com- 
posed of parts of several adjacent counties that heavy, cold, and 
retentive clay soils, which during a series of wet seasons could not 
be remuneratively cultivated, and were allowed to go out of 
cultivation, have become covered with such grasses as grow 
spontaneously, the land so covered being frequently let for rough 
grazing purposes at from 3s. to 4s. per acre; while the recent drier 
seasons have afforded opportunity of bringing smaller portions, 
under reduced rents, more or less into cultivation. If this be the 
case to any considerable extent, the present state of things as 
shown in the return, instead of being inconsistent with the 
distress so often asserted, would really appear in some degree to 
confirm it, the land now let at the low price quoted having been 
worth 20s. to 40s. per acre in more prosperous times. 

** During what may be termed its transition state, it is remarked 
that 1t was often a debated point as to whether the land should be 
returned as bare fallow or permanent pasture; it has gradually 
taken its place under the latter description. 

“ Without attaching undue weight to these explanations, which 
are here given for what they are worth, it seems likely that the 
causes specified have helped to modify the position as compared 
with that of 1881. Itis also to be observed that the grass land, 
much of which is frequently let for grazing for the season, is, in 
relative proportion to the total cultivated acreage, now very much 
larger than it was in 1881; while of arable land thus diminished 
the proportion under fallow in England and Wales together is 
now only 3°55 per cent. of such land as compared with 5°55 per 
cent. of that returned in 1881. It would therefore appear not 
improbable that smaller quantities of arable land should be found 
to be now wholly ont of cultivation. 

‘There are also included (Table No. X) among the returns of 
the present year, in reply to the desire expressed by Mr. Jasper 
More in the House of Commons on the 10th day of February last, 
particulars showing the quantity of land rented and owned in each 
county of Hngland, Wales, and Scotland, with the exception of 
certain parts of the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Lincoln 
(forming one of the collections of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
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ment), in which it is stated by the officer that the information 
asked for as to ownership of land occupied was refused by a very 
large proportion of the occupiers under the false impression that it 
would be used for the purposes of taxation, and that all assurances 
to the contrary which were made to them were disregarded. It 
is to be regretted that, owing to these refusals, it has not been 
practicable fully to complete the return which has been obtained in 
respect to all other counties. 

“Of the total quantity of 32,665,314 acres, shown in Table X, 
as the extent of land rented or owned in Great Britain in 1887, 
27,538,489 acres were returned as rented, and 4,834,430 acres were 
returned as being owned by the persons to whom the schedules 
were forwarded, leaving thus 292,395 acres in the three counties 
before mentioned for which the information required was not 
obtained. 

‘It should be explained with reference to the difference here 
shown between the total cultivated acreage in Table I and the 
extent of 32,665,314 acres above referred to, that the latter number 
includes the acreage of nursery grounds; of certain quantities of 
land under culture of small fruit not shown in Table I; and also 
19,056. acres, viz., 5,535 acres in Kent, and 13,521 acres in Sussex, 
returned as land rented or owned, the figures given in both these 
counties being in excess of the total of the separate crops in 
Tables II and VII. 

‘“The difference in Kent has, on inquiry, been found to be 
chiefly owing to omissions in regard to acreage returned under 
orchards and market gardens. 

‘“‘In Sussex the collector explains that in many instances the 
gross acreage of the farms was given, while in others the total 
acreage of the separate crops only was included. 

‘Jn all other counties the aggregate of the separate crops 
appears to have been entered as the full extent of land rented or 
owned, without any important differences being shown. 

‘In the Isle of Man the discrepancy between the total quantity 
of land rented or owned and the sum of the separate crops is 
stated to have arisen from the inclusion of mountain land, &c., in 
the total, which is not otherwise returned upon the schedules. 

“For Guernsey, land occupied by farmhouses and buildings 
and other quantities covered by greenhouses, &c., and in fact all 
land under occupation, whether cultivated or not, appears to have 
been included; while in Jersey the discrepancy is said to be due 
to the erroneous addition of second crops grown on the same land. 

‘The following appear to be the general results of the returns 
which have been obtained for Great Britain :-— 

“The area returned in 1887 as under cultivation of all kinds of 
crops, bare fallow, and grass, exclusive of heath and mountain 
pasture land and of woods and plantations amounts to 32,615,000 
acres, Shown in Table I as hitherto. These figures do not, how- 
ever, include an addition of some 18,000 acres in Table XII to be 
presently referred to, the major portion of this last mentioned 
acreage belonging to particulars which have not previously been 
furnished in these returns. Comparing therefore the 32,615,000 
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acres shown in Table I with the returns of the previous year, we 
find an increase in land under cultivation of about 24,000 acres, 
the respective additions in each division being about 6,800 acres 
for England, 8,700 acres for Wales, and over 8,500 acres for 
Scotland. 

“It will be observed that the addition to the cultivated acreage 
of England is this year very considerably less than has been 
usual, and the explanation of the abatement in increase is probably 
to be found in the fact that agricultural distress and prospects 
appear to interfere materially with bringing additional land under 
cultivation. 

‘“‘Tt has been ascertained however that portions more or less 
considerable of the land which is this year included in the special 
return as to unoccupied land in England and Wales was, in some 
districts, in cases where it had been accidentally estimated in 1886, 
owing to the non-receipt of the occupier’s schedules, inserted by 
several collectors in the returns of that year pertaining to cultivated 
acreage, although the land in question was possibly last year also 
unoccupied. To such extent as this actually occurred, it necessarily 
only apparently increased the acreage of land then shown as under 
cultivation. This the special return referred to, in directing atten- 
tion to the source of error, has now been the means of correcting, 
and, in the present year therefore of diminishing the further 
addition to the acreage under cultivation which otherwise might 
have been shown. : 

“Notwithstanding this depression in agriculture so frequently 
noticed in the reports of collecting officers, there are in certain 
localities, such as parts of the counties of Cornwall, Devon, 
Durham, Lancaster, and the North Riding of Yorkshire in 
England, and others in Wales and Scotland, several instances 
of land newly reclaimed and brought under cultivation since last 
year. These additions do not here again seem quite consistent 
with the fact that so much land in other localities remains uncul- 
tivated, but in the outlying districts where these reclamations take 
place, they still appear to afford the prospect of repayment for the 
cost incurred, and at the low price at which such land is probably 
sub-let, tenants are found to occupy it either separately in small 
quantities or as additions to their holdings when it is so obtainable. 
There is always among landlords and farmers some uncertainty in 
deciding whether land of this class should, soon after its reclama- 
tion, be included in these returns, and the character of the season 
may in some measure occasionally determine their decision. 
Every effort is made however to secure accurate information 
in regard to these additions when returned, in tracing out large 
differences which may be observed to the particular parishes 
in which they occur, and obtaining through the Inland Revenue 
Office explanations from their local officers as to the reason of 
discrepancy. 

‘In several counties, as is annually the case, instances of 
decreases in the area of land under cultivation are reported by 
collectors in reference to land previously agricultural being taken 
for building purposes, construction of railways, d&c., and some of 
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that unoccupied in 1881, when the previous return as to unoccupied 
land was obtained, has doubtless, where situate near large towns, 
since been thus utilised. 

“There are also the usual differences, which do not, however, 
affect the total cultivated area, as to bordering farms, which are 
occasionally, in cases of separate holdings occupied by the same 
person, included in the collection of a particular county one year 
and in that of an adjoining county the next year. | 

_ “With regard to the details of particular crops in Great 
Britain, the most noticeable feature as regards corn crops, apart 
from the important decrease in the total, is that compared with 
1886, there are slight increases in the areas under wheat and oats, 
while the area under barley has considerably decreased. 

“The total quantity of land returned under wheat in the present 
year is 2,317,324 acres, or 31,419 acres (equal to 14 per cent.) 
more than in 186, but a decrease as compared with 1885 of 160,994 
acres or 6°5 per cent. 

“An exceptionally favourable seed time is reported by the 
officers generally to have greatly influenced the proportion of wheat 
sown, but the imperative requirement of straw, which at present is 
of relatively high value, is in a few counties said to have contri- 
buted towards preventing further diminution of the acreage which 
has in recent years been recorded for this crop. 

‘“‘ As regards the separate divisions of the kingdom, the acreage 
of wheat compared with that of the preceding year has increased 
in England by 1°69 per cent., that of Wales being more by 
I'ro per cent., whilst in Scotland there is a falling off of 10°31 
per cent. 

“The area under barley in 1887 was 2,085,156 acres, the 
smallest acreage yet recorded for this crop in these returns, the 
decrease being no less than 156,008 acres or 7°0 per cent. from 
last year. The diminution is almost unanimously ascribed by the 
collectors to the low prices for grain of this description which 
have lately been obtainable. 

“The large importations of foreign barley which have been 
taking place since last season are also referred to, over 1j million 
quarters more having been imported in the twelve months ending 
31st August, 1887, as compared with the quantity imported during 
the same period in 1885-86. 

“‘ Taking into consideration the circumstance that the deficient 
acreage of barley is unaccompanied by any corresponding increase 
in the two other principal corn crops, it appears to be only further 
evidence of the tendency, adverted to in previous reports, towards 
allowing land to be otherwise utilised rather than retain it under 
tillage, for which farmers generally have not now, it is stated, 
adequate capital. . 

‘“‘Oats were sown on 3,087,989 acres, only 6,393 acres or 0'2 
per cent. in excess of 1886, but it is worthy of note that they 
covered a larger breadth in the present year than has been 
returned under this crop since these statistics have been collected. 
Some of the officers remark that of the principal corn crops it is 
the only one at all remunerative, and reference is further made to 
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the fact that the straw is being greatly used for feeding stock in 
winter in many parts of the country. 

‘‘ Among the other corn and pulse crops the acreage under rye 
shows a slight diminution of 700 acres. Beans, compared with 
1886, have decreased by 10,000 acres, while peas have increased 
by 15,000 acres. 

‘‘ Altogether the total area under corn crops in Great Britain 
in 1887 is thus brought up to 8,145,900 acres, or 114,200 acres 
short of that m 1886, a decrease of 1°38 per cent., the average 
area of the preceding ten years having been 8,767,000 acres, or 
621,000 acres more. 

‘“‘Of the area under green crops in Great Britain in 1887, 
potatoes were planted on 559,600 acres, an addition over the 
quantity of land so returned in 1886 of 5,600 acres, and showing, 
as was the case when its production was compared with that of 
1885, an increase of about 1°0 per cent. 

“Turnips and swedes have further declined. They were this 
year returned as grown on I,972,200 acres compared with 2,002,800 
acres in 1886, a decrease of 30,600 acres, and there is little doubt 
but that as in the case of beans and peas the dryness of the spring 
and summer, so favourable to the yield of wheat, will have greatly 
lessened the produce of each of these crops. 

‘‘Mangold has increased by 11,400 acres, and cabbage, kohl- 
rabi, and rape have increased by 1,800 acres, while carrots, 
vetches, and other green crops unenumerated, have together 
decreased by 5,100 acres. 

“The total area of green crops thus amounts to 3,463,700 acres, 
a diminution of nearly 17,000 acres from the figures of the 
preceding year, mainly due to the lessened quantity of land 
sown with turnips and swedes. 

“Flax was grown on 3,700 acres, an addition of 600 acres only. 

“‘ Hops have decreased, as compared with 1886, by 6,400 acres, 
nearly 4,000 acres of this quantity being in the county of Kent, 
where much of the land has not yet, it appears, been otherwise 
utilised. The collectors state that hop plants on important quan- 
tities of land both in Kent and Sussex hitherto so occupied, have 
been grubbed-up in consequence of the unremunerative character 
of this crop from the prevailing low prices due to foreign com- 
petition. It would appear, however, that the tide of increasing 
imports referred to in 1886, which has been influential in thus 
diminishing the acreage of hops, has for the present turned, since 
the quantity imported during the first eight months of the present 
year, compared with 1886, has decreased by 22,000 cwt., and has 
been 14,000 ewt. less than the imports in a similar period in 1885. 

‘“‘ Bare fallow in Great Britain has decreased in much greater 
measure than has been usual. The diminution, which is chiefly in 
England, is from 552,898 acres to 485,874 acres, and is now a 
smaller area by 57,000 acres than that of any year since the 
returns have been collected. It is said by the officers to be owing 
to the more favourable seed time, the fine dry seasons in autumn 
and spring having enabled farmers to clear their land for the 
cultivation of seeds and grasses or to bring it under pasture for 
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stock purposes. The general disposition to put all available land 
under culture is frequently referred to in the reports, and the 
‘decrease extends to almost every county in England and Wales. 

“Clover and rotation grasses show a further considerable 
increase in Great Britain, their extent being 4,781,000 acres, or 
91,800 acres more than in 1886, distributed in an addition of 
73,400 acres to clover for hay, and of 18,400 acres to that not 
intended to be so used. 

‘““The preference to clover for hay over meadow grass is 
occasionally noticed in certain districts. It appears also that the 
acreage devoted to hay would have been yet greater but for the 
fact that in some localities the crop was grazed instead of being 
mowed owing to the extreme shortness of other available keep for 
stock. A fairly increasing demand for clover as green food for 
stock in some of the larger towns is, however, referred to by those 
officers within whose districts it has attracted attention. 

‘““The movement in the direction of constant additions to per- 
manent pasture, which has been so often remarked upon in former 
reports, continues, and the results are shown this year in an area 
of 15,671,000 acres, as compared with 15,535,000 acres in 1886, an 
increase of 136,000 acres. The area of arable land, on the other 
hand, is less by 112,000 acres, about 16,944,000 being returned in 
1887 against 17,056,000 acres in the preceding year. 

“Of the total quantity of land included in the returns as 
under permanent pasture this year, that for hay, amounting to 
4,562,000 acres, exhibits an increase over 1886 of 144,000 acres, 
while the grass not intended for this use shows a slight decrease of 
about 8,000 acres, probably in the latter instance due also to one 
of the reasons before alluded to in reference to the item of clover 
not appropriated to hay, namely, the early obligation to graze 
some of it instead. 

‘Most of the reports of the officers agree in the information 
they furnish as to the reasons for the extension under the heads 
both of clover and rotation grasses and of permanent pasture 
which is laid down for hay. In the dearth of fodder, which this 
year again early existed owing to the protracted winter, realisation 
upon live stock became general, while for the remaining stock 
which farmers kept, the supply of available hay was but sufficient 
to meet requirements. Old hay consequently -became almost 
universally scarce and dear, and in the present condition of agri- 
culture farmers with insufficient means find hay to be a commodity 
immediately available for conversion into money. They are able 
by so appropriating their land, it is said, to diminish the labour 
account on their holdings, and thus for a time tide over immediate 
embarrassment. 

“This question of insufficient capital is mentioned by one 
collector ‘to underlie the whole movement, and to determine the 
course of action of occupiers who cannot now afford to pay for 
the labour necessary to good cultivation, and therefore stop the 
plough.’ Owners, it is added, have much land on their hands 
which they also seed out to save upon the labour item, ‘while 
tenants are allowed in some cases to cart off straw.’ That the 
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land is ‘thus impoverished and drifts into clover and permanent 
pasture from sheer necessity.’ It is stated in the report here 
referred to that a great deal of land in the districts more par- 
ticularly under the collector’s observation has been ‘strawed two 
or three times in succession, and has been seeded out with the last 
straw crop with but little or no manure,’ and that this ‘cannot but 
be regarded as an improvident system of farming.’ 

“ Orchards in Great Britain again show an enlarged area, 
covering 202,234 acres, as compared with 200,284 in the previous 

ear. 

Hie Allusion has been made earlier in this report to the fact that 
some 18,000 acres are this year brought into these returns for 
which the particulars forming that aggregate have not hitherto 
been obtained. It had been in several collections reported that to 
a considerable extent currants, gooseberries, and other small fruit, 
for which there was no appropriate column in the schedule, were 
grown under or between the trees in orchards, and to this extent 
the land which was not already entered as under grass in orchards 
was excluded from the total acreage. To meet this particular 
defect in the returns, and to secure, as far as possible, the inclusion 
of all the orchard land in the general total, a new column was 
inserted in the form under the title of ‘small fruit.’ It was like- 
wise surmised that a considerable quantity of small fruit which is 
also grown in market gardens, was continually entered among 
other crops in the returns, as provision had not been made to - 
obtain this item separately. 

‘The endeavour this year to ascertain the quantity grown in 
orchards, owing to misapprehension here and there with regard to 
the precise intention of the heading in question, has been but imper- 
fectly successful, inasmuch as the acreage intended for small fruit 
in orchards only, has in several localities been found to comprise 
some of that belonging properly to market gardens, and secondly, 
on account of the circumstance that the Table No. XII does not 
represent the entire acreage of the small fruit grown in orchards 
and market gardens together, and without this explanation would ~ 
therefore be misleading. Subject to the qualifications above 
noticed, the return of small fruit referred to, shows in 1887 in 
Table XII, 18,476 acres under culture. Considering the uncer- 
tainty as to the details which the returns furnished in regard to 
this item really contain, it is scarcely worth while to analyse the 
particulars given for each county, but as the question is one in 
which many people feel interest, it is hoped that next year it may 
be found practicable to overcome the difficulty, and thus to obtain 
more accurate information on this subject. 

“The acreage under market gardens is this year 62,666 acres, 
as compared with 60,850 acres in 1886. 

‘“‘ For land used by nurserymen for the growth of trees, shrubs, 
&c., the returns for 1887 show a slight decrease from the acreage 
of last year. 

“The extent occupied by woods and plantations will be found 
in the table relating to orchards, &c. Annual returns are not 
obtained for it, as it does not vary greatly from year to year. As 
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however the acreage has not been collected since 1881, it is 
proposed, with the concurrence of the Inland Revenue Department, 
to collect fresh statistics next year to be included in the agricultural 
returns. 

‘‘'Purning now to the various kinds of live stock in Great Britain, 
the record of the present year cannot be looked upon as satisfactory. 
There is a slight decline of 577 in agricultural horses, accounted 
for much in the same manner as have been previous recent reduc- . 
tions in the numbers of this class, namely, that owing to the smaller 
quantity of land under corn crops, fewer horses are required under 
the present system of farming. . The deficiency in this class is more 
than made up, however, by an increase of 3,601 in unbroken horses 
and mares returned as kept for breeding. 

“Since the abolition of the duty on horses in 1874, there have 
been no statistics obtained of the number of horses in Great 
Britain exclusive of those which come into the returns as being 
used in agriculture or as brood mares and their foals. 

‘So far as relates to the trade in horses between the United 
Kingdom and foreign countries, more horses have lately been 
imported than exported. The imports of foreign horses into the 
United Kingdom in 1886 show, however, a decline of 1,997 in 
number when compared with those of 1885, and so far in this year 
this position has been maintained, while the exports have increased. 

‘Jt is remarkable that in spite of the increased acreage under 
permanent pasture and clover or artificial grasses in Great Britain, 
the stock of cattle has fallen off considerably in the past year, each 
of the several classes of this stock, as distinguished in the returns, 
participating in the result, the total number being now 6,441,268, 
or 205,415 (equal to 3'1 per cent.) less than in 1886, and 156,696 
(or 2°4 per cent.) less than in 1885. Cows and heifers in milk or . 
in calf have slightly decreased by 1,585, Hngland alone showing a 
very small increase of 4,647 head, or 0°3 per cent., the number in 
Great Britain being this year 2,536,280. 

“Other cattle of 2 years of age and above number 1, 559,073, 
or 1°0 per cent. less, while young cattle have further decreased as 
compared with 1886 by no less than 188,020, or 7°4 per cent., the 
decrease in this class being distributed over the three divisions of 
the kingdom. 

“The combined effects of the severe and protracted winter, and 
scarcity of keep in the subsequent dry spring and summer, are 
noticed by the collectors as having been the chief reasons of the 
decline in numbers, farmers having been compelled to realise upon 
all they could spare when it became evident that cattle food, either 
in grass or roots, would probably be again scarce. The lower 
value of all descriptions of cattle thus brought about, together 
with the number of only partially stocked farms on the hands of 
owners are here and there alluded to as having been also material 
factors in the result. 

“On young cattle especially the first mentioned causes appear 
to have told very heavily, and following upon a considerable 
reduction in this class of stock returned in the previous year, 
when they numbered 2°6 per cent. less than in 1885, the result is 
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all the more serious. There are statements of the officers in many 
counties to the effect that calf-rearing was found unprofitable. 
One collector mentioning that in his district the experience of 
farmers has been that the prices obtainable for cattle at 2 years 
old fall short of the cost of rearing them by 30s.a head. They 
were consequently sent in larger numbers than usual to the 
butcher, and it has been matter of general remark among farmers 
in several localities that more calves had been this year brought to 
market within a few weeks prior to the collection of the returns 
than had been hitherto known. 

“In certain counties of Scotland the non-introduction of the 
usual supply of store cattle from Ireland, owing to local restric- 
tions temporarily imposed upon removal and importation on 
account of the prevalence of pleuro-pueumonia in Scotland is 
alleged to have partly contributed to the decrease shown for that 
division of the kingdom. 

“The remarks as to scarcity of keep due to the long winter, 
and its consequences in diminishing the numbers in the cattle 
census, are also put forward to explain the lessened number of 
sheep of 1 year old and above, which is this year 16,146,249 as 
compared with 16,175,999, or a decrease of 29,750, the whole of 
which is in England. The effects of the severe cold are occasionally 
noticed as having also caused considerable mortality in sheep of 
this class in some parts of the kingdom; but in the respective 
divisions of Wales and Scotland, in which it might naturally be 
expected that the results of such climatic causes would be most 
evident, increases of 35,440 and 16,280 respectively occur. 

“The statements of collectors as to early forced sales owing to 
the reasons given, and that much land is now in the hands of 
owners and only partially stocked, have, therefore, there is little 
doubt, been mainly influential in determining the resu]t shown. 
To counterbalance this there is, however, a satisfactory increase 
of 467,800 lambs, due, it 1s generally said, to the favourable 
lambing season in most districts of the kingdom, and thus turning 
the deficiency in sheep of a year old and above into a total increase 
in sheep and lambs, taken together, of 438,050, or about 1°7 per 
cent. The increase in lambs alone as compared with last year 
having been equal to 5°0 per cent. It should be added, however, 
that both sheep and lambs are fewer than in 1885 by 391,358 and 
184,509 respectively. 

‘“‘Pios numbered 2,299,323 as compared with 2,221,475 in 1886, 
an increase of 3°5 per cent., which is variously ascribed to the 
cheapness of potatoes and barley meal, and to the higher prices 
now obtainable for this description of stock. It is mentioned that 
in some districts the decrease in calves has enabled more pigs to be 
kept. 

Me In the returns of the crops and live stock in Ireland the 
following changes are to be noticed. There is a decrease in the 
cultivated area (comprising all the land which is included under 
this head in dealing with the totals of the returns in Great 
Britain) of 82,000 acres, the area being now 15,129,000 acres, 
compared with 15,211,000 acres in the preceding year. 
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‘“‘As regards corn crops they appear to be less altogether by 
28,503 acres, the acreage under wheat having diminished by 2,186 
acres, and barley by 19,369 acres, while the decline in oats is 7,503 
acres, the acreage under rye and the pulse crops showing together 
an increase of only 555 acres. 

‘‘ Among green crops the potato acreage is less by 3,000 acres, 
796,700 acres having this year been so planted. Turnips show a 
slight increase over the breadth sown last year, when 299,200 acres 
were under this crop. Mangold, cabbage, rape, carrots, together 
with lucerne and other green crops, except vetches, have severally 
increased, the total of green crops amounting to 1,228,746 acres, 
compared with 1,221,176 acres in the previous year, and showing 
an increase altogether of 7,570 acres. 

“Flax was grown on 130,200 acres, an increase of 2,300 acres 
over the acreage of 1886. The land returned under bare fallow 
was less by 4,300 acres. 

“Tt will be seen that it has this year been practicable to give 
for Ireland the figures under the respective headings of clover, 
sainfoin, and rotation grasses, and of permanent pasture, and to 
distinguish further the quantities of each kind appropriated for 
hay, and those not for hay, so as to represent these items in the 
same manner as they are now shown in the agricultural returns 
for Great Britain. | 

‘“The circumstances which rendered it impossible in 1886 to 
separate permanent pasture from artificial grasses, and likewise 
to show the details of the acreage as to grass cut for hay, and 
that not so used were explained in the report accompanying the 
returns. 

“The area occupied by clover, sainfoin, and rotation grasses 
this year amounts to 1,195,700 acres, of which nearly 636,200 acres 
were intended to be cut for hay. The acreage of land under 
permanent pasture was for hay 1,507,300 acres, while that of land 
not intended for hay production was 9,492,200 acres, or altogether 
10,999,500 acres. 

“As regards live stock in Ireland, horses have increased from 
492,831 in 1886, to 499,330 in 1887. Milking cows and heifers 
show a decrease of 26,739 or I°9 per cent. Young cattle have 
decreased by 9,367, but other cattle of 2 years of age and above 
have advanced from 952,327 in 1886 to 961,815 in the present 
year, thus making the total number of cattle 4,157,409 or 26,618 
less than in 1886. 

“Sheep and lambs taken together exhibit an increase of 10,695. 
The total number of sheep being now 2,032,782, and of lambs 
1,345,035. 

“Pigs have also increased in number, namely, from 1,263,133 
in 1886 to 1,408,485 in the present year. 

_ Taking then the figures for the whole of the United. Kingdom, 

including the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, it will be 

observed that there is a decrease from the returns of last year of 

57,800 acres as regards the total cultivated area, owing to the 

diminution of 82,000 acres in Ireland. Corn crops and green 

crops have each a less acreage. Rotation grasses and permanent 
3B2 
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pasture both show a large extension of area in Great Britain, but 
for the reason explained in last year’s report it is not practicable 
to give the figures as to increase or decrease in regard to these 
last mentioned areas for Ireland. 

“Cattle have altogether considerably decreased in number, 
while sheep and pigs have both increased. 

“The following table shows a comparison of the figures for the 
United Kingdom, including the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, 
between the years 1887 and 1886 :— 





1887 compared with 1886. 

















Acreage. 1887. 1886. 
Increase. Decrease. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

Total cultivated area............ 47,874,369 | 47,932,239 — 57,870 
Gornicropad .aisuatsenee.od 9,735,400 9,878,787 — 143,387 
(TOOT A, lutems dutta. aebdbeeaees 4,716,679 4,726,452 — 9,773 
WRX 10, so cs Secs asedscumateces braun? 133,904 130,933 2,078 — 
Ug Boyay- etd tn Weide os Satin wie 63,709 70,127 o- 6,418 
Pare ealow ic 498,992 570,280 — 71,288 


Grass and clover, &c., | 
whether intended for 
hay or not for hay (| . ¥ a 
(including eee Baa 5oS 32,555,660 hee et 
pasture, and grasses | 
under POtatiOn) ........006 














Live Stock. No. No. No. No. 
PT OVSOA u.4 (least foihdoec atte gee 1,936,925 1,927,527 9,398 — 
aLbLO: wcpecisvibasiee cubano 10,639,960 10,872,811 — 232,851 
HOS wecgeccerssetovaseetesreoteast sarees 29,401,750 | 28,955,240 446,510 a 
Ais Wile en shares MiNi A dh 35720,957 3,497,165 2235792 — 





‘‘The usual table prepared for this report showing the relative 
course of agriculture in the counties of Hngland, arranged in two 
divisions of chiefly grazing and chiefly corn-growing counties, has 
next to be noticed. 

“The grazing or western division, it may be explained, includes 
twenty-one counties: Chester, Cornwall, Cumberland, Derby, Devon, 
Dorset, Durham, Gloucester, Hereford, Lancaster, Leicester, Mon- 
mouth, Northumberland, Salop, Somerset, Stafford, Westmoreland, 
Wilts, Worcester, York (North Riding), and York (West Riding). 

‘“The corn or eastern division includes twenty-one counties : 
Bedford, Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, Essex, Hants, Hertford, Hunt- 
ingdon, Kent, Lincoln, Middlesex, Norfolk, Northampton, Notting- 
ham, Oxford, Rutland, Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, and York 
(East Riding). 

‘¢ Although the number of the counties is the same in each of 
these groups, the total acreage is larger in the grazing than in the 
corn division in the ratio of 53°7 to 46°3 per cent. of the total 
acreage under crops and grass in England. 
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Acreage under Crops, and Number of Live Stock, in Grazing Counties and 
um Corn Counties of England, and Percentages of the Totals for England 
in Grazing and Corn Counties respectively in the Year 1887. 





In Grazing Counties. 






























Acreage Percentage 
and of Total 
Number. for England. 
Total acreage returned Acres. Per ent. 
under all kinds of crops, > |13,387,313*| 53°7 
fallow, and grass .............0 
Total acreage of | for hay ....| 2,436,308 62°0 
permanent pasture f{ not for hay} 5,820,962 67°5 
Total acreage of arable land ....| 5,130,043", = 41°5 
Acreage under— 
NV heats 3h oc che ek 713,851 aa0s 
Barley and bere ..........s000+, 546,187 Sire 
EEN TRE AM lab 8 aie Oe Ota Die eb Rete: 24 949,204 3°97 
TAPING scSi Atos snsedeS Acs asda ahcs octecteee 16,688 36°3 
IES GAIIG rcs sseescushcsdanvvsscnsersuenteiecons 84,003 24/0 
aie Satecre: veh crag eee Saheanandests 44,856 19°8 
Total under above corn crops| 2,354,789 oat 
POUR UOCS Gooch cser) sispicanstes const ier 206,691 56°0 
Turnips and swedes.......... Ace 645,006 45° 4. 
TIES cTeXe] Ke Nope ien tee eco Raene eae 99,651 28°3 
DOMPOss nd, Galahad At hee. 3,100 | 21°4 
Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape. 53,958 cy ee 
Vetches, lucerne, &e. ............. 108,650 28°6 
moe eae for hay ....| 818,734 4.7°6 
eae not for hay| 670,349 60°0 
rotation........ ‘ 
Total under above green . 
crops and grass under >| 2,601,139 Aq 2 
RB LOLA LOI cant os <snsseene suns sapiace 
MOTO THO We so; aconcessteteseaareee 163,136 35°8 
DEC ha PR Mm 1 a Ph ge 1,560 56°8 
EL OPS. oaishacvssvatyntonroeenesiors temae 9,419 14°8 
Orchards and market gardens 163,532 64°2 
Nursery, SrOUNCS 5. sascha stan: 4,730 44°3 
W008, QO wisonccaccraserconazecees ate 761,892 52°0 
Number of horses used solely we 
for agriculture ....,.:..:0--:-00-« 873,549 see 
Number of horses unbroken : 
and mares for breeding . ‘ pees sOal 
Number of ‘cattle.....i.ccpccessstsanee 3,000,989 64°9 
5 RCCL in ence ene 8,861,725 53°9 
3 PUSS cao: hie eee ee 1,000,191 Rms 





























In Corn Counties. 


Acreage 
and 
Number. 








Acres. 


11,584,739+ 





1,490,205 
2,799,028 
7,245 506+ 


1,483,729 
1,213,449 
818,919 
29,306 
265,670 
181,146 








3,992,219 


162,552 


774,262 | 


251,937 


271,636 


894,985 
446,066 


2,904,538 


293,276 
1,186 
54,287 
91,026 
5,939 
704,146 





No. 
393,144 


| 144,998 


1,622,726 
7,590,783 
940,316 








11,368 | 
91,732 | 





Percentage 
of Total 
for England. 





Per cut. 


46°3 








52°4 





* Not including 4,305 acres under small fruit in orchards oe Table XII). 
+ : 


” 12,848 9 
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‘¢ A comparison of the figures in the preceding table for 1887 
with those published in 1886, shows very slight variations except 
ina few instances. Thus, in the acreage under corn crops the per- 
centage proportion of the total for Hngland in the grazing counties 
is now exactly the same as last year, wheat being now 32°5 in 
those counties compared with 32°4 in 1886. Oats and beans have 
both increased in those counties, the proportionate percentage 
being there 53°7 for oats, and 24'0 for beans, against 53°2 and 23°7 
respectively. In the corn counties potatoes have increased, and 
the proportionate percentage is this year 44°0 against 43°2 in 
1886. 
“The distribution of the total acreage under green crops and 
rotation grasses is nearly the same as last year. The percentage 
of cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape has decreased in the corn counties, 
the proportion being now 63°0 against 64°7 in 1886, while vetches, 
lucerne, &c., have slightly increased from 71°3 to 71°4 in the 
present year. 

“In bare fallow the proportion in the corn counties has 
increased, the percentage in those counties being 64°2 as against 
61°7 in 1886. 

“Tn clover and grasses under rotation respectively reserved for 
hay, as well as for permanent pasture similarly distinguished, it 
will be found that the acreage of the first-mentioned crop for hay 
has increased in the corn counties, the proportionate percentage 
being there 52°4 against 51°5 in 1886, the percentage of extent not 
intended for hay having decreased from 40°5 to 40°0. 

“‘In permanent pasture for hay, the proportionate percentage 
has also increased in those counties from 37°6 to 38*0 in the 
present year, that of the quantity not intended to be so used 
remaining the same as in 1886. 

‘* As regards live stock, the distribution of cattle is exactly the 
same as last year. 

‘Sheep have increased in the grazing counties, the number 
here this year being 53°9 of the total, and 461 in the corn counties, 
the percentages in 1886 having been 53°3 and 46°7. 

‘“‘In pigs there has been again a decrease in the corn counties, 
the proportionate number in this division being now 48°5 against 
49'9 last year. 

‘The distinguishing characteristics of the cultivation of the 
two divisions show, according to the figures of the following table, 
that in the corn counties 34°6 per cent. of the cultivated acreage 
in that division is now devoted to corn crops, and 37°2 to 
permanent pasture, while in the grazing counties the acreage 
under corn crops is only 17°6 of the cultivated area of the division, 
the acreage of permanent pasture being 61°7 of that area :— 
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Acreage of each Description of Crop in Grazing Counties, in Corn Counties, and in all 
Counties of England, and Percentage of Total Cultwated Acreage under each 
Description of Crop in the Year 1887. 




















In Grazing Counties. In Corn Counties. Tn all Counties. 
Description of Crops Bae ge Eine ds 
Acreage. Cultivated Acreage. Cultivated Acreage. Cultivated 
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* Not including 4,305 acres under small fruit in orchards (see Table XII). 
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‘Comparing live stock with acreage in the three divisions of 
Great Britain, the returns show that on the 4th of June, 1887, the 
proportionate numbers of live stock per 1,000 acres of cultivated 

land were, in England of cattle 186 against 1g1 in the preceding 
year, and of sheep 660 in 1887 against 658 in 1886. In Wales 
the proportionate numbers were of cattle 246 against 255, and ot 
sheep 968 in 1887 as compared with 891 in 1886, while in Scotland 
there were of cattle 230 in 1887 against 238 in 1886, and of sheep 
1,391 in 1887 against 1,361 last year. 

‘““A period of twenty years having now elapsed since these 
agricultural returns were first officially obtained, it has been 
thought that it might be of interest this year to insert tables 
for the years 1867, 1877, and 1887, showing the changes which, 
according to the figures therein given, had taken place in the 
course of agriculture at the end of each of the two decennial 
periods since their first collection. 

‘“‘Other tables have also been added relating respectively to 
imports of grain, meal, and flour from each country in 1886; and 
to the acreage, total produce, and estimated average yield of 
various kinds of grain; as well as to the numbers of certain 
descriptions of live stock in the United Kingdom, and in some 
foreign countries and British possessions for a short series of 
years. 
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‘‘The comparative tables showing the imports of animals, of 
quantities of meat of all kinds, and the various countries whence 
the supplies are derived, the respective values per head of animals 
imported, the prices of certain agricultural produce, and other 
particulars which should be of interest on points in which agri- 
culturalists are concerned, are again included among these returns. 

“ A form for the return of silos was this year inserted in the 
schedule, as it was believed that many were overlooked owing to 
the separate form previously used for the purpose of obtaining the 
information not being returned to the collectors. It appears that 
the number in Great Britain is now 2,694 as compared with 1,605 
returned in 1886, while their total capacity is greater by 2,702,180 
cubic feet. It is mentioned that 62 of these silos will not, however, 
be used this year. In addition to the total number of silos here 
referred to, 1,362 persons say that they propose to make ensilage 
in stacks. The number of those who stated that they adopted this 
method last year was only 27. 

‘“‘ Particulars have been again obtained respecting the experi- 
mental cultivation of tobacco in Great Britain and Ireland, from 
which it appears that the following quantities of land within the 
respective counties named have been planted with it in the present 
year,in Great Britain, viz.: Aberdeen 1 acre, Banff 9g poles, 
Bedford 20 poles, Berkshire 2 poles, Cambridge 3 roods, Cornwall 
1 pole and 20 square yards, Cumberland 1 rood, Devon 3 roods 
and 16 poles, Dumfries 1 acre, Essex 1 acre and 8 poles, Glamorgan 
6 poles and 30 square yards, Gloucester 1 rood, Huntingdon 1 rood, 
Kent 5 acres 2 roods and 1g poles, Lincoln 1 acre 3 roods 1 pole 
and 5 square yards, Middlesex 3 roods, Norfolk 3 roods, Stafford 
1 rood, Surrey 1 rood and 30 poles, Sussex 20 poles and 4 square 
yards, Warwick 20 square yards, Westmoreland 30 square yards, 
Worcester 11 poles, and Yorkshire 3 acres, being an increase, in 
Great Britain, of 13 acres 2 roods 39 poles and 24 square yards 
over the quantity of land so cultivated in 1886. 

“In Ireland it has been cultivated in three counties only, 
namely, Cork, Dublin, and Limerick, and the quantities of land so 
occupied have been 30 poles, 3 roods, and 1 acre respectively. 

“The interesting series of reports on insects injurious to hop 
plants, corn crops, and fruit crops in Great Britain referred to 
last year as being in course of preparation for the Agricultural 
Department, by Mr. Charles Whitehead, F.L.8., F.G.S., who 
voluntarily undertook this work, has since been completed by the 
issue of the report on insects injurious to root crops. 

“‘In reference to the appearance of the hessian fly in certain 
counties of England and Scotland, Mr. Whitehead, at the request 
of the Lords of the Committee of Council for Agriculture, also 
prepared papers containing suggestions for dealing with this 
destructive pest, copies of which were forwarded to the various 
county local authorities, with a circular requesting that they would 
have the goodness to cause these suggestions to be distributed 
among the agriculturists of those parts of the county which 
might be visited with this insect. 

‘“‘ Copies of the report on the hessian fly, which Mr. Whitehead 
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had also prepared for the Agricultural Department, were subse- 
quently transmitted to the editors of agricultural and other news- 
papers circulating in agricultural districts. 

‘In consequence of the anxiety manifested in regard to the 
subject of the insect pest above referred to, Mr. C. W. Gray, M.P., 
and Mr. Whitehead were appointed by the Government as Com- 
missioners to inquire into its visitation on corn crops in Great 
Britain, and their report— Paper [C-5217] 1887— has been 
presented to Parliament, giving the result of their investigation.” 


VII.— Cattle and Dairy Farming of the World. 


Tue following is taken from the Times of the 12th October, 
1887. It refers to a recent donation to the Society, which is 
acknowledged on a subsequent page of the present number of the 
Journal under ‘‘ Additions to the Library :”— 


“Tt is a curious fact that at the moment when attention is 
being directed to the question of dairy farming in this country by 
means of our dairy show, and when a discussion is taking place as 
to how little we are doing in this country as compared with others, 
a remarkable proof in point should arrive in this country from the 
United States. In his paper on the needs of technical education in 
the dairy, Professor Long has produced a mass of statistics as to 
the work done in Denmark, in Germany, in Norway, in France, 
and many other European countries. Some of these are described 
as being honeycombed with dairy schools, and their Governments 
as helping in a hundred ways. But the most startling and recent 
example of the life with which other countries are investing the 
- subject had no place in his paper, neither is it exhibited at the 
dairy show. In outside appearance it has not much to commend 
it, for it is only two of those sober-looking, black-bound, official 
publications of the Government of the United States of America. 
But those two volumes contain no less than 850 pages of closely 
printed letterpress, and 368 full paged coloured plates, descriptive 
of the cattle farming and dairying of every country in the world, 
and illustrative of every known breed of cattle. Such a work has 
never before seen the light, and that it should be issued by any 
Government ought to be a matter for most genuine satisfaction. 
No private individual could have prepared it, and no publisher 
would have been warranted in going to the expense of printing it. 

‘“To give a review of such a work is impossible. Blemishes 
might be pointed out, but they are so very small that they might 
well be compared to the spots on the sun’s face. One notices, for 
example, that names of English breeders and English places are 
curiously and wondrously contorted by the printers, but they are 
so obviously printers’ errors that can be easily rectified in a new 
edition, that only those who are prone to magnify the ant-hill into 
a mountain would indulge in any serious grumbling. Neither has 
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the work been edited into that symmetrical form which the lover 
of a finished production would ask for. Another fault is that it is 
composed of consular reports, and has all the faults of such reports. 
The consuls get all the information they can on a subject, and in 
the report everything goes, making the reports in cases too long, 
while facts are sometimes tediously repeated by other consuls in 
the same or neighbouring countries. But all these faults do not 
touch the one great fact, that the student on the subject of dairy- 
ing or cattle breeding can find out the customs, practice, and know- 
ledge on the subject in every part of the civilised world, and that, 
too, at as recent a date as 1886. The information is solid, sound, 
and trustworthy, and the whole work one that will live long and 
become the basis of many future works. A new edition would 
require amendment and slight additions. For instance, in the 
paper on scientific implements for the dairy, there are many 
important omissions, which apparently come from the fact that the 
writer was not a chemist. 

“It may be well to state briefly the history of the work. It 
appears that it has been some four years in preparation, a circular 
letter having been sent out at the end of 1883 to all the American 
consular agents, asking them to obtain the fullest information on 
the breeds of cattle, the management of cattle, and the dairy farm- 
ing of their respective countries. These two volumes are the 
answers, and it is a curious feature, and one which shows the 
thoroughness of the work, that in no case did a consul answer the 
inquiry under a year, in most cases they were two years, and in 
some cases they were three years in preparing their reports. 

‘“* Of the scope of the work a few facts may be given, as shown 
by an analysis of the index. Take cattle feeding, for example. Of 
this, there are no less than eighty-three descriptions in different 
countries or districts, besides an immense amount of statistical 
information. There are also as many as eighty-six distinct breeds 
of cattle of different countries fully described and illustrated, while 
of no less than twenty breeds elaborate tables of milk yields are 
given. Hverything is on this colossal scale, and makes the, work 
most complete and exhaustive.” 


VIII.—The Trade Improvement in 1887. 
Tue following is taken from the Statist of 15th October, 1887 :— 


“ As the much talked of improvement in trade should have had 
a material influence on the very depressed prices of 1886, it may 
be interesting to your readers to examine the following figures :— 

‘In my table published by the Statistical Society’ I took the 
eleven years 1867-77 as my standard for the calculation of the index 
numbers of forty-five commodities. The movements of prices in 
comparison with this average point have been as follows :— 


1 See p. 180 in the March number of this volume. 
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“These figures show that an improvement in some branches of 
trade, if it has taken place, has had no effect on the general level 
of prices, which for the first nine months of the year is, on the 
average of the principal articles, the lowest on record during the 
last hundred years. With the exception of somewhat higher 
prices for tin, and lately for Manilla hemp, there is only one article 
which has experienced a considerable rise, viz., coffee, on account 
of the failure of the Brazil crop, while the bulk of other com- 
modities is now very low. English wheat was in September 
47 per cent. below the average point, and has not been so cheap 
since 1761. Sugar is now 50 per cent., tea 48 per cent., pig iron 
41 per cent., copper 47 per cent., coal 30 per cent., cotton 45 per 
cent., merino wool 33 per cent., English wool 47 per cent., meat 
and butter 15 per cent. below the average of 1867-77, while tin is 
at par, and coffee 21 per cent. higher. 

“Silver at 44d. per oz. is 28 per cent. below the old average 
point, or at a ratio of 213 to 1 gold. 

‘A. SAUERBECK.” 


[Almost coincident with this letter began a rise of prices in 
copper and other articles; but we reprint the letter nevertheless, 
as probably marking a turning point. | 
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Bulletin de V Insitut International de Statistique. (Tome i, lére 
et 2eme Livraisons.) Rome: Imprimerie Héritiers Botta, 1887. 

The two bulky volumes before us furnish irrefutable testimony 
to the usefulness and vitality of the International Statistical Insti- 
tute; and they are invested with peculiar interest for the members 
of the Royal Statistical Society, not only because they contain 
most valuable contributions towards the advancement of statistical 
science, but also because they may fittingly be regarded as the 
offspring of the Society itself. It was at the Jubilee meeting of 
the Statistical Society (cf. Jubilee Volume, pp. 284—3830) that the 
project of the International Institute first took tangible shape. It 
was there that its constitution and its list of members were drawn 
up in regular form; and the then President of the Society was 
chosen as President of the Institute, as well on account of his 
position at the head of one of the oldest, and perhaps we may be 
allowed to add, in Dr. Neumann-Spallart’s words, ‘“‘the most 
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important statistical society of Europe,” as on account of his own 
long and faithful services to the cause of statistics. . 

The former of the two volumes contains a record of the pro- 
ceedings at the first meeting of the Institute, which was held in 
April last at Rome. The success which attended that meeting is 
of happy augury for the future; and we may reasonably hope that 
the “ new phcenix,” to use Dr. Engel’s felicitous language (p. 51), 
which has risen from the ashes of the old statistical congresses, 
may be endowed with something at least of the longevity of the 
fabled bird. The volume begins with a statement of the rules of 
the Institute; and it may be well here to recall the quadruple 
object for which it was founded. Its general purpose is of course 
the advancement of administrative and scientific statistics; and 
the four directions in which it is proposed to further this aim are 
here enumerated. The first is the discovery and recommendation 
of the methods suitable for securing the greatest uniformity that 
is possible in the statistics of different countries. The second is to 
call the attention of Governments to questions the solution of 
which may be found im statistical observation. The third is the 
issue of international publications designed to throw light on 
statistical questions and to establish permanent relations between 
statisticians ; and the last is the propagation by books, by instruc- 
tion, and by different means, of statistical knowledge and inquiry. 
The lst of members which follows the rules shows that the 
Institute has gone far to succeed in the third of these aims, and 
this conclusion is: strengthened by the proceedings of the meeting 
at Rome. That meeting began on the 12th of April, and lasted 
until the 16th. In the mornings committees inquired into various 
topics, and in the afternoons general assemblies were held. The 
Italian Government extended a cordial and ready hospitality to the 
Institute, and welcomed its members through the lips of Signor 
Grimaldi, the Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce. 
To this a response was made by the President, who explained the 
objects of the Institute, and traced its connection with the old 
international congresses. Sir Rawson forcibly argued that the 
obvious lesson to be drawn from the history of that connection 
was this—that if the meetings of the Institute were to succeed, 
they must select for treatment afew subjects of serious importance, 
the discussion of which would be of profit both to nations and to 
governments, and they must endeavour to treat them from a 
practical standpoint, and to avoid idle speculation. 

The proceedings of the meeting seem to have satisfied—and 
more than satisfied—this criterion. It would be impossible in the 
limited space at our disposal to attempt an exposition or a criticism 
of the subjects considered; and indeed we may fairly plead that 
neither the one nor the other is needed. The exposition can be 
better supplied by a perusal of the volume itself; and for all who 
wish to keep abreast of the progress of statistical knowledge this 
is quite indispensable: the criticism would be impertinent, as the 
subjects are discussed by those who have made them their own and 
are therefore the recognised authorities upon them. We must 
then content ourselves with an enumeration of the subjects con- 
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sidered and of the statisticians who treated them, and we are 
convinced that such an enumeration will serve at once as evidence 
of the very great importance of the volume and as an irresistible 
inducement to statistical students to set about its perusal. 

The first subject discussed was the question of consumption as 
a measure of the well-being of individuals, of families, and of 
nations ; and this was treated of by Dr. Engel. He was followed by 
Dr. C. Keleti, who described a new system for arriving at statistics 
of national consumption—with especial reference to Hungary— 
and by M. HE. Cheysson, who discussed “la monographie d’atelier.”’ 
On the Wednesday afternoon Professor Neumann-Spallart handled 
a topic which is peculiarly his own—the measure of the variations 
in the economic and social state of nations; and Professor Inama- 
Sternegg,—departing from the practice observed with this excep- 
tion throughout the meeting of speaking in French and employing 
his own language,—contributed an important discussion of the 
means of improving historical statistics. On Thursday afternoon 
Dr. Ferraris presented an examination into the particular difficulties 
attending statistics of the movement of the precious metals in 
international trade; Dr. Léon Vacher treated of the decrease of 
mortality and the increase in the average duration of life in 
Europe; and M. Bodio offered some verbal comments upon the 
hygienic and sanitary conditions of Italy. On Friday Dr. Broch 
discussed the consumption in Hurope of modern stimulants; and 
on this and the following day the reports presented by the several 
committees, which met in the mornings and investigated the 
important topics of statistics of prices and systems of “index 
numbers,” of statistics of landed property and its distribution, of 
statistics of wages and the collection and arrangement of census- 
returns, of statistics of trade and of public debts, and last, but by 
no means least, of statistical bibliography, were considered and 
resolutions adopted about them. On Saturday the meeting closed, 
and it was determined that the next biennial meeting should be 
held in Paris in September, 1889, at the time of the Hxposition 
Universelle. 

The second of the two volumes under our consideration contains 
an article in German by Dr. Adolf Wagner on a question connected 
with statistics of prices; some tables, also in German, contributed 
by Dr. Béckh on the relation of nourishment to infant mortality ; 
an elaborate comparison in Italian of emigration from Italy with 
that proceeding from other Huropean States; the second together 
with the third and concluding part of M. Levasseur’s statistics of 
the area and population of the countries of the world, dealing 
first separately with Africa, Asia, Oceania, and America, and then 
summarising the results obtained for the five. divisions of the 
globe, and written in French; some electoral statistics in Italian, 
communicated by Dr. Carlo Shanzer; a bibliography of recent 
publications, and an obituary notice of F. Th. Berg, from the pen 
of Dr. Hyalmar Gussberg. Comment upon the contents of this, 
as of the preceding volume, would be superfluous. It only 
remains to be said that both the volumes reflect great credit upon 
the editor and the printer. 
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La Science Economique. Par Yves Guyot (seconde édition). 
Paris: C. Reinwald, 1887. 

M. Guyot is well known in this country as one of the most 
active and determined opponents of French protectionists; and 
although at the very beginning (Introduction, p. vii) of this 
elaborate volume he expressly declares his intention of giving an 
expository rather than a polemical character to his treatise, yet his 
zeal in the cause of free trade leads him, without departing too 
far or too frequently from the position of neutrality he thus 
adopts, to make more than one home-thrust against his protec- 
tionist adversaries, and to expose more than one of their fallacious 
contentions. He maintains indeed that economics is a science and 
not an art (Book I, chap. vi); and he expressly adopts the title 
“La Science Hconomique”’ instead of the traditional designation, 
because he argues that the latter is calculated to perpetuate the 
confusion so often found in economic studies between a science 
and an art—a confusion indeed from which, as Professor Sidgwick 
has shown, Adam Smith had not entirely succeeded in freeing 
himself, and a confusion which has led modern German economists, 
imbued with the cameralistic associations of the economic chairs 
in their own universities (p. 11), to imagine that English econo- 
mists are laying down precepts for practice, when they are really 
engaged in the construction and exposition of theory. But hé 
also quotes with approval a passage written by J. B. Say in 1826, 
which he says, with considerable reason, is applicable to modern 
economic discussion; and in that passage we find the assertion 
(p. 5) that the antithesis so commonly established between theory 
and practice is misleading, and that the best theorist is likely also 
to have the best knowledge of facts. 

And in strict accordance with this contention M. Guyot divides 
his book into two parts although, we must add, he says they are 
very distinct (p. xxxiv). The first and by far the largest of these 
is scientific and explains the data and the laws of economics; the 
second exhibits the violations of these laws of which economic 
empiricism has been guilty. Indeed even in his Introduction he 
cannot refrain from deviating for a moment into controversial 
discussion; and he rapidly surveys the stages through which 
economics has passed on -the way to its present position. He 
shows how ‘‘Colbertism,” with its exclusive policy, and its 
multitudinous regulations, was in harmony with the monarchical 
omnipotence and self-sufficiency to which Louis XIV aspired; how 
‘‘ laissez-faire ” was the expression of a decided reaction from this 
artificial régime; and how nevertheless Turgot and the physiocrats 
were before their age, for with the Empire came the revival of 
Colbertism again. And then he proceeds to point out in forcible 
language that modern protectionism is but the appearance in 
another form of old-fashioned Colbertism; and that it is therefore 
two centuries behind the times. 

It must not however be supposed that M. Guyot’s strenuous 
support of free trade carries with it any blind adherence to the 
teaching of the great English economists. On the contrary he 
appears to us to exaggerate the extent of his departure from 
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that teaching. It must of course be admitted that just as it is 
proverbially easy to ‘‘ prophesy after the event,” so it is not 
difficult to fall into the persuasive delusion of believing that 
previous writers have anticipated the conclusions of later times. 
It is alike easy and dangerous to read into a writer a meaning 
which he, consciously at least, never intended to convey. But the 
older economists have been subjected to such random abuse that 
the student is often tempted to go back and point out that the new 
ideas which are now current are the old ideas presented in another 
garb. And we must confess that M. Guyot seems to us on some 
occasions to have passed too sweeping a condemnation upon the 
older writers, and to have been guilty of natural and perhaps 
pardonable exaggeration of the changes he has himself tried to 
make, 

He declares that it will be his endeavour to give precision to 
economic definitions (p. xxxil) ; and he justly claims for himself the 
privilege which should be accorded to every author of departing 
from accepted definitions, if he consistently adheres to his own 
alterations and those alterations are characterised by greater 
precision than are the definitions which they supplant (Book I, 
chap. iv). But here, as elsewhere, he does not seem to make 
sufficient allowance for the greater difficulties by which his pre- 
decessors were confronted. He has the benefit of their experience ; 
they had far less abundant materials, and a far less elaborate 
organon with which to work, He himself, for example, points out 
that the materials of the economics of to-day consist to a very 
large extent of statistics (Book I, chap. 11); although, as he 
observes, these are too often furnished either by people who have 
little or no interest in their accuracy, or by people who are 
influenced by a bias which may lead them, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, into unfair and delusive manipulation ; and therefore the 
endeavour of the honest statistician is to get below the mere ° 
numerical statement, and to discover the sources from which the 
figures are obtained, and the principle of their compilation. But 
the older economists had really in the main no such materials at 
all. They could not have obtained access to the statistics of 
which M. Guyot makes so lavish and appropriate an use; and they 
were entire strangers to the ‘‘ graphic method ”’—or as he prefers 
to call it (p. 39) the graphic tables—which he so effectively 
employs. 

And again when we turn to the changes he suggests we. must 
indeed admit that his arguments are couched in clear and vigorous 
language, that on more than one point he contrives to throw a 
considerable amount of light, that he adheres with commendable 
consistency to his own definitions, and that the arrangement of 
his subject, different though it is from that of ordinary treatises, 
and presenting in some places an appearance at least of disjointed- 
ness, is yet in the main systematically planned and methodically 
executed, and is summarised in an excellent réswmé at the end of 
the volume (p. 503, &c.). But on the other hand we must confess 
that here too he seems inclined to exaggerate, and we suspect. that 
it might be easy to find the germs of his theory—and indeed he 
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himself admits so much (p. xxxii)—and perhaps more than the 
germs, in previous writers. The point on which he chiefly insists 
is the relation between fixed and circulating capital. Some objec- 
tion may indeed be raised at the outset to the constant use of these 
terms as antithetical; for as Ricardo has shown there is little, if 
any, capital which is absolutely fixed; and therefore a continual 
insistance upon the antithesis may conceivably lead into error. 
The difference between the two terms is variously described 
(p. 85); and we may here notice that M. Guyot uses both the 
term “wealth” and the term “capital” in a wide sense as practi- 
cally equivalent to utility. “Toute utilité est un capital” (p. 81). 
‘La richesse c’est la possession de lutilité” (p. 54). And 
similarly ‘value,’ which Proudhon described as the corner-stone 
of the economic edifice (p. 59) is defined (p. 68) as ‘‘le rapport de 
Vutilité possédée par un individu au besoin d’un autre individu ”’— 
a definition which M. Guyot declares corrects the false antithesis 
between value in use and value in exchange. As _ industrial 
progress advances he argues that circulating capital—with the 
single exception of money—tends to become fixed, and that that 
progress really consists in obtaining a maximum inverse propor- 
tion between the consumption of the one and the production of 
the other (p. 98). We may too formulate a law that the value 
of fixed capital is in direct proportion to the abundance of circulat- 
ing capital, and that the value of circulating capital is in inverse 
proportion to the power of utility of fixed capital (p. 118). In 
the light of this law we can explain (Book III, chaps. iii and iv) 
the fall in the purchasing power of money with reference to fixed 
capital, and the rise in the wages of workmen to which Mr. Giffen 
in this country, and Mr. Atkinson in America, have drawn such 
prominent attention (Book IV, chap. i). For money is circulat- 
ing capital, and man is fixed capital; and with industrial progress 
‘fixed capital tends to rise in value as circulating capital becomes 
relatively more abundant. We can also explain the occurrence of 
commercial crises (Book III, chap. v, and Book V, chap. iii), which 
are due not to over-production but to over-consumption, to over- 
transformation of circulating into fixed capital; and we can resolve 
(Book III, chap. i) the seeming paradox that as a nation produces 
more commodities the apparent sum total of its values diminishes, 
for it is the circulating capital which falls in value, and it is the 
fixed which rises. 


Statistische Untersuchungen tuber den Hinfluss der Gletreidepreise 
auf die Brotpreise und diesen auf die Léhne. Von Dr. Gustav Karl 
Metzler. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 

In the September number of the Journal we noticed (pp. 5738— 
579) another volume belonging to the series of which this book 
forms part. We then had occasion to explain the general nature and 
object of the series, and we can now only add that the favourable 
opinion we were led to entertain from the character of the volume 
then before us has been confirmed by an examination of the present 
book. We can, we think, confidently express our belief that the 
series 18 likely to prove of considerable and lasting value. In this 
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book there is the same evidence of careful and honest work to which 
we drew attention in the former volume. The ground which is 
covered is not indeed so extensive, and the subject is perhaps of 
less immediate interest, although, as the writer points out (pp. 1 
and 22), it has a very intimate connection with discussions of 
protectionist and free trade proposals, and even in this country 
recent events have taught us that the re-opening of the Corn Law 
controversy is by no means impossible. 

The plan of the book, which is produced under the aegis of 
Professor Laspeyres, is similar to that of the work we have 
previously noticed. The author first considers the relation of the 
price of wheat to the price of bread in different places at the 
same time (pp. 2—15), and in the same place at different times 
(pp. 15—21); and he then proceeds to a similar examination 
into the connection of the price of bread with the rates of wages 
(pp. 21—42). He begins by drawing attention, as we have 
already remarked, to the bearing of the subjects he is discussing 
upon current politics—upon the opposing arguments of free 
traders and protectionists. He then alludes (pp. 1 and 2) to 
the material which is available for his purpose—to the tables, 
for example, of average monthly and yearly prices of wheat in 
the French départements during the period 1800-70, and to the 
statistics of prices and wages in France at different epochs—and 
he acknowledges his indebtedness to Dr. Laspeyres for material 
which is especially suited to his purpose, because it covers an 
extensive area both in space and in time. He then proceeds to 
discuss the first of the two main topics of which he treats. He 
points out (pp. 3 and 4) that, in considering the relation of the 
price of wheat to the price of bread, we make of necessity the 
supposition that all the other influencing factors are either elimi- 
nated or are constant in their effects. But the fact remains that 
the quality of the bread may vary from place to place, and hence 
in most of the tables supplied in the book a distinction is observed 
between two qualities—white bread and black. And even when this 
distinction has been made, we have not secured a certain guarantee 
for uniformity of quality from département to département. The 
cost, again, of the production of bread may fluctuate owing to 
fluctuations in the rates of wages, and other similar differences 
may arise. The only method then of eliminating these extraneous 
influences—so far as they admit of elimination—is by forming 
broad averages. Tables are accordingly given (pp. 7—15) of the 
prices of wheat and of bread in different groups of départements ; 
the departure from the general average of the whole of the groups 
of the average of the individual groups is exhibited; the results 
are first given separately (pp. 7—10) for single years such as 1844, 
1854, and 1855, and then for groups consisting either of four years 
such as 1849-53 (p. 11), or of decennial periods such as 1824-33, 
1834-43, and 1844-53 (pp. 12—14); and on p. 15 the separate 
results are Summarised in one general table. A similar method ig 
adopted in the other sections of the book, and some interesting 
conclusions are reached. An average parallel rate of advance or 
reduction is established between the price of wheat and the price 
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of bread in different places at the same time. In the same place 
at different times—a line of inquiry which admits of the more 
successful elimination of extraneous influences, because the quality 
of the bread will not vary so much, and the question will be less 
affected by the differing character of the districts—whether urban 
or rural—the price of bread does indeed exhibit a correspondence to 
that of wheat, but the correspondence is not exact. In considering 
the second main topic, the relation of the rates of wages to the 
price of bread, we must of course select (p. 21) for our examples of 
the former the wages of workmen who are found in most places 
and possess a definitely marked character; and the author has 
recourse to statistics in the main of the building trades,—of masons, 
carpenters, joiners, and locksmiths—and to some extent also of 
agricultural labour. The price of bread must, it is evident, bear 
some relation to wages; for about 60 per cent. of a man’s wages 
are estimated to be expended upon the means of subsistence, and of 
these bread forms a considerable quota. In times of scarcity too 
the consumption of meat may be limited and a substitute dis- 
covered, but bread occupies a different position. And again, the 
price of bread must affect the cost of production of the workmen 
(p. 22). But nevertheless the relation is a varying one, for what- 
ever may have been the fluctuations in the price of bread, the rates 
of wages have steadily advanced during the period over which the 
author’s He extend (p. 38). 


Statistische Shizzen der europdischen und amerikanischen Staaten. 
Von Dr. H. F. Ritter von Brachelli. (Zweite Abteilung. Leipzig : 
I. C. Hinrichs, 1887). 

This book forms the companion volume to that of which a 
' notice appeared in the last number of the Journal (pp. 575—576). 
It is of course the larger of the two, because in the first part of his 
work Dr. Brachelli confined his attention to the statistics of his 
own country; and in this, the second and completing part, he 
travels over the wide area covered by the rest of the European, and 
the American States. But he appears to us to be as successful in 
dealing with this greater range of facts as we saw reason to believe 
he was in treating of the comparatively limited region of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire. The method of treatment is similar to 
that adopted in the first part; and for an enumeration of the 
various heads under which the statistical particulars of the different 
countries are arranged we may refer our readers to the notice 
which appeared in the last number. It is sufficient to add that 
Dr. Brachelli seems to have gone to the most reliable and official 
sources for his facts; that he has brought his information down to 
the most recent dates that were possible—and in one instance we 
find him referring to the army estimates of the United Kingdom 
for 1887-88 (p. 187)—that his sketches appear to us to avoid the 
errors alike of excess and of defect of matter, to embrace and to 
emphasise the really salient points, and to be marked throughout 
‘ by clear and systematic arrangement, 
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_ Fifth National Convention of the Bureaus of Statistics of Labor 
in the United States, 1887. 

_ There is one quality which may be described without hesitation 
as peculiarly characteristic of the American people; and that is 
the quality of enterprise. They are never afraid of trying novel 
experiments, they are rarely, if ever, alarmed by fresh ideas, and 
they display a wonderful facility in adapting themselves to new 
conditions. And hence it is that we may look with some con- 
fidence to America for the practical solution of economic problems, 
and for the theoretical discussion which must precede that solution. 
American economists, for example, have recently been turning their 
attention to questions of State Socialism; and they have discussed 
these questions—and the volume before us contains some indica- 
tions of this—with remarkable boldness and impartiality. And 
the American State-Governments have been among the first to 
supply the statistical machinery, which is as useful in the discus. 
sion of these questions as it is in the treatment of most, if not all, 
economic problems. It is only recently in England that a depart- 
ment for labor statistics has been organised at the Board of Trade, 
and we have had as yet little more than the first-fruits of that 
department. But in America, as we are reminded in the Preface 
to this volume, and in the admirable address of the President of the 
Convention, Mr. Carroll D. Wright, eighteen years have elapsed 
since the first Bureau of Labor Statistics was established, and they 
now number as many as twenty. The publications issued from them 
may be indeed—and we could hardly expect that it should be other- 
wise—of unequal value; the handling of the statistics is indeed not 
up to a very high standard in any of them; but no one who peruses 
the programme of work which the different commissioners present 


at the Convention express their intention (pp. 30—34) of under- 


taking—no one who studies the address in which the President 
describes the spirit which should animate, the objects which 
should direct, and the results which should attend the work of the 
Bureaus—can doubt that they are engaged in promoting one of 
the “ greatest educational” ends “of the day,” and that they may 


give “great primary aid” in the settlement of social questions. 


The two subjects on which he lays—and as it appears to us very 
rightly—the greatest stress as an appropriate field for their work 
are the important question of the distribution of wealth, and the 
topic which, one with this in the “ concrete,’ may perhaps be 
regarded as separable in the “abstract,”—the proportion of pro- 
duct which goes to labour and to capital. The papers read at the 
Convention bore chiefly upon these points, and they are marked 
by that bold and candid presentation and criticism'of new ideas, 
and that courageous facing of new problems, which we ventured to. 
assert were characteristic of the American people. We may draw 
special attention to Mr. Shurr’s suggestive paper on “Emigration 
and Labor,” and to the careful and graphic analysis of “The True 
Nature of Profit” supplied by Professor Folwell, who was present 
at the meetings by special invitation. 
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Second Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1886. 
Convict Labor. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1887. 

This report is a favourable specimen of the work performed by 
the American Bureaus of Labor Statistics. The subject with which it 
deals is of practical importance; for at the present day—in striking 
contrast with the past (cf. Part II, A)—‘‘it is universally conceded 
that convicts should be employed at some useful labor” (p. 3), and 
the practical problem is how are they to be thus employed “ with- 
out unduly competing with labor outside of penal institutions.” 
The statistical material bearing upon the question which has been 
here collected by the Bureau is the “result of original inquiry ” 
(p. 287); and it certainly justifies the claim to comprehensiveness 
put forward by the commissioner. The numerous tables give the 
‘“‘various facts in different situations and combinations;”’ and, 
although limited to those penal institutions in the United States 
“in which convict labor is economically employed in production,” 
they do as a matter of fact embrace—‘“ within a very few thousands” 
—the “whole prison population.” There is evidence also through- 
out the tables that goes far to establish the other claim of accuracy 
which is advanced, and there is certainly abundant proof of a 
capacity for lucid arrangement. The tables are followed by an 
analysis (chap. ii), from which we learn some interesting facts. Of 
the total number of prisoners employed in the penal institutions, 
amounting to 64,349, ‘‘ 45,277 are engaged in productive labor of 
some kind, 15,100 are engaged in prison duties, and 3,972 are sick 
or idle” (p. 287). The 45,277 prisoners are employed under four 
different systems: 15,670 under the “contract system,” 14,827 
under the “public-account system,” 9,104 under the “‘ lease system,” 
and 5,676 under the “‘ piece-price system.” According to the first 
of these four systems a contractor employs convicts at an “agreed 
price per day for their labor,” undertaking the direction himself 
and receiving from the institution the necessary steam-power and 
machinery (p. 4). Under the second system the whole business of 
manufacture is conducted by the institution itself. Under the 
third, the convicts are leased and handed over entirely for a 
specified sum to a contractor, who is responsible during a fixed 
period of time for their sustenance and their discipline. Under 
the last system the contractor furnishes the raw material to the 
prison authorities and receives back the manufactured article. 
Under each and all of these systems the convicts are employed on 
various kinds of productive labor, and the total value of the goods 
made and the work done is estimated at $28,753,999°13 (p. 291). 
Boots and shoes supply the largest percentage of this product, 
amounting to some 35 per cent., and lumber furnishes the smallest ; 
while the total amount of work done by the 45,277 convicts in the 
year could have been performed, it is calculated, by 35,534 free 
laborers. In chap. 111 we have a recapitulation of the investigations 
conducted by different States into the effect of this convict labor 
upon the earnings of free labor; and in chap. iv the advantages 
and disadvantages of the various systems and plans adopted or 
proposed are exhaustively stated and criticised. Looked at from a 
general point of view, “the competition arising from the employ- 
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ment of convicts, so far as the whole country is concerned, would 


not of itself constitute a question worthy of serious discussion ;” 


for the product of the prisons is but 534, of 1 per cent. of the total 
mechanical products of the country. And yet it seems to be the 
case that “locally and in certain industries the competition may be 
serious and of such proportions as to claim the most earnest atten- 
tion of legislatures.” ‘The question is therefore one of public 
policy, and the public is entitled to know all the points bearing 
upon it,” and “first in importance’’ among these points are the 
several advantages and drawbacks of the four systems. The 
contract system which is most prevalent in America secures the 
‘“‘constant employment of the convicts, the best remunerative 
results, and the avoidance of business risk on the part of the State.” 
But it brings convict labor into competition to the disadvantage of 
free labor, and it offers hindrances to reformatory efforts. The 
piece-price system, on the other hand, is not open to this last objec- 
tion, but it—almost equally with the contract system—gives rise 
to injurious competition. The public-account system is not open 
to either of the two objections, but it involves the State in business 
risks. The lease system in the last place has obvious disadvantages 
and few advantages. In view then of these varying considerations, 
some reformers advocate the entire abolition of convict labor, 
others the establishment of a penal colony, cthers the employment 


_ of prisoners upon public works, others again their employment in 


manufacturing goods for Government, others the exportation of the 
products of their labor, or the stamping of them as “ prison-made”’ 
goods, others the payment of wages to the convicts or the reduc- 
tion of their hours of labor, and others various other plans. The 
one definite conclusion is this—that ‘labor is more thoroughly 
interested in securing the absence of crime and of the criminal 
than in the question as to how the criminal shall be employed,” 
and. the agitators about convict labor have rendered a real service 
by bringing this question to the front. In Part II there is a valuable 
account, which is nowhere else to be found ‘‘ embodied in any single 
work,” of the “ economical employment of criminals in different 
countries and at different periods in the history of the world ;” and 
the volume concludes with a thorough examination of the various 
convict-labor laws in the United States. In fact the book is an 
exhaustive treatment of an important question. It satisfies the 
requirements at once of practical usefulness and theoretical exact- 
ness. And it is only part of the work performed by the bureau 
during the year. , 


Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaliung und Volkswirthschaft im 
Deutschen Reich. (Zehnter Jahrgang.) Herausgegeben von Gustav 
Schmoller. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1886. 

The periodical publication of such a volume as this is a fact 
which is fraught with the greatest encouragement to economic and 
statistical students. It is no slight achievement to issue from time 
to time such a bulky volume; and so much might be said if we 
looked to the quantity of the material contained alone. The four 
parts of which this year-book consists comprise between them 
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some thirteen hundred pages of matter, which is to a large extent 
closely printed in small but clear type; and the fact that this 
amount of space has been devoted to the treatment of economic and 
statistical subjects is calculated of itself to arrest the attention 
and to stimulate the expectation of the student. Nor is he likely— 
as those who are acquainted with former editions of this economic 
annual can readily assure him—to be disappointed when he presses 
his examination into the quality of the subject-matter. He will 
find that the topics discussed are of a very varied character, and 
cover a large part of the area embraced by economic and statistical 
inquiry. He will find that these different topics are discussed, some 
at greater and some at less length; but that with scarcely a single 
exception they are treated with no inconsiderable amount of critical 
acumen and industrious care. In this volume, for instance, he will 
find the editor himself continuing his elaborate detailed examina- 
tion of the economical politics of Frederic the Great and of Prussia 
in general throughout the century extending from 1680 to 1786. 
He will find him conducting a minute investigation into the 
political (pp. 1—45), the financial (pp. 325—373), and the 
economic (pp. 675—727) administration in general of the Duchy 
of Magdeburg during this period. He will thus be presented in 
this series of articles with a valuable illustration of the methods 
and the utility of economic history. And if he desires to turn 
his attention to questions of a more immediate and practical 
bearing, he will discover that Dr. Schwartz discusses the position 
of justice in Prussia (pp. 769—801); that Dr. Riimelin treats 
of the somewhat kindred topic of the reform of legal education 
(pp. 1097—1107), and M. Jastrow of the publicity of judicial pro- 
ceedings (pp. 1109—1134). Nor are studies of detail neglected, for 
Dr. Mehner describes the working of a factory at Leipzig and the 
manner of flaying for manure (pp. 803—837) ; and Dr. Buchenberger 
furnishes a first instalment of an examination into the practical 
results of the growth of agriculture in Baden (pp. 1025—1096). 
Controversial questions again of burning interest find also a place 
in the pages of the book. Socialists are supplied with food for 
reflection in an article on the character of the programme put for- 
ward by the social democratic party in Germany (pp. 215—222) ; 
and currency theorists may read Professor Lexis’s investigation of 
the conditions of production of the precious metals (pp. 173—222), 
aud Professor Struck’s discussion on the English and the inter- 
national money-market (pp. 127, 375, and 865). Indeed as in the 
case of the article we have just mentioned the contributors to the 
volume go very far afield. They do not confine themselves to 
Germany and to German topics alone. They investigate the 
charitable boards of Russia (pp. 729—767), the public revenue 
of Italy (pp. 925—948), the reports of Austrian trade for the 
years 1884-85 (pp. 1135—1153), the proceedings of the Peniten- 
tiary Congress at Rome (pp. 839—854), and the present literature 
on the State-law of all nations (pp. 949—971). And this last 
subject leads us to mention that one conspicuous feature of the 
year-book is the number and thoroughness of the notices it con- 
tains of economic and statistical publications. In each then of the 
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four parts we have first the longer articles; to these succeed 
smaller contributions on various points, and these are in their 


turn followed by the notices of current literature to which we 


have just alluded. The book in fact worthily fulfils the character 
of an economic and statistical periodical ; and although the student, 
if he had time, might find it well worth his while to read all or 
nearly all the articles contained, yet he is also able to select those 
which more immediately concern his peculiar branch of study, 
and the area covered by the book is so extensive that however 
specialised his branch may be, he is almost certain to find some- 
thing which will repay his perusal. When such year-books as this 
cease to be written and published we may despair of the cause of 
statistics; but so long as the contrary is the case we can point an 
opponent to a tangible and conclusive proof of the vitality of our 
studies, and we can hold out to a fellow-student an irresistible 
motive to the cheerful and zealous prosecution of statistical and 
economic research. The articles we have mentioned by name may 
serve as a sample—though by no means a complete sample—of the 
amount and the quality of the material to be found in this volume; 
and the volume is, we must remember, but one of a series—a series 
which is likely, unless we are drawing a fallacious inference from 
the facts before us, to be marked in its successive stages by 
improvement and not by decline. 


Letters of David Ricardo to Thomas Robert Malthus, 1810-23. 
Hdited by James Bonar. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1887. 

Mr. Bonar has rendered a very great service to economic study 
by the publication of this valuable and interesting series of letters ; 
and students of nearly every shade of opinion will, we believe, be 
grateful alike to him for the painstaking care he has bestowed, and 
to Colonel Malthus for his kindness in allowing the public to become 
acquainted with the correspondence. ‘ The collection covers,” we 
are told, “the whole period of the friendship of the two men,” 
and the “original manuscripts,’ which have been lent by 
Colonel Malthus, have fortunately been, with trifling exceptions, 
preserved ‘in a complete state.” “What is of purely private 
interest” has, indeed, “asa rule been omitted ;’” but this is “a very 
small portion,’ and the correspondence supplies the reader with 
abundant material for forming an estimate of the economic 
attitude and the private disposition of one, if not both, of the two 
correspondents. Mr. Bonar has discharged his own editorial duties 
with the conscientious thoroughness conspicuous in his earlier 
work upon that one of the two correspondents whose letters 
it has unfortunately been impossible to discover. A note is added 
wherever explanation seems to be necessary, although, indeed, for 
the most part, the letters supply their own explanation. A chro- 
nicle of the events of the period embraced by the correspondence, 
together with an excellent index, is appended; and the letters 
are preceded by a preface, containing a discriminating estimate of 
Ricardo’s character and economic position, and by an outline of 
the topics discussed. In some few cases a separate continuity can 
be established between successive letters. In Nos. i—xiv for 
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instance Ricardo is discussing the influence of the depreciation of 
the currency on the foreign exchanges; in Nos. lxxviii—lxxxvili 
he treats of the measure of value; and in Nos. lxxi—lxxvii he 
examines in the main the question of over-production. But, on the 
other hand, as Mr. Bonar observes, “‘ the discussion of Rent, Wages, 
and Profits, is not conducted by chapters as in a book ;” and “ we 
cannot hope to make the propositions on these three heads fall into 
a consecutive logical series.” The letters, in fact, travel over a 
very wide area, and the writer touches upon most, if not all, of the 
points discussed in the current political economy of the time. 

There are indeed a few economists who would be inclined, we 
imagine, to set a very low value upon the work that Mr. Bonar 
has here executed. 'They would impatiently deprecate anything 
that might tend to encourage a return to the exploded controversies 
and the barren logomachy of the past. But we believe that the 
careful perusal of this correspondence would go far to shake their 
belief in the impregnable character of their position. It is almost 
startling at first to find how very real and important a bearing 
some of these letters have upon questions of the day. Nor are 
we without reminders supplied by contemporary discussion and 
practice that the doctrines which seemed at one time to have finally 
won their way to public acceptance, may still have to be argued 
afresh from the very commencement. On both these grounds then 
it is premature to conclude that we have as yet gathered all that 
we can from the teaching of the older economists. They may 
indeed have been confronted by a different set of circumstances 
from that with which we have to deal. They may not have 
correctly discerned the limits of the doctrines they were elabo- 
rating. Their discussions may, as Mr. Bonar says, “seem to 
later readers superficial and unreal.” “ But they had,” as he 
proceeds to point out, “their own work” to do, and “ we must not 
blame them for not answering questions that have only very 
recently occurred to ourselves,” nor must we neglect to gather 
from their thought and experience all the assistance that we can 
towards the solution of our own difficulties. Mr. Bonar’s volume 
supplies us with abundant means for accomplishing this end. 

And we may learn from it another and a kindred fact which we 
are sometimes tempted to neglect. We may learn that controversy 
is not necessarily sterile of results. It is true that the differences 
between Ricardo and Malthus were not removed by correspondence. 
But it is equally true that they were narrowed and defined; and, 
firmly as they adhered to what they respectively held to be correct, 
they yet learnt through the medium of this correspondence to 
appreciate some of the merits of opposing arguments, and to 
supply some of the necessary qualifications to their own opinions ; 
and they discovered that their points of agreement outweighed 
their points of difference. They were also enabled in more than 
one case to state explicitly in the letters what had been implicitly 
contained in their published writings ; and, if we may argue from 
the result of this process as applied to Ricardo, we may conclude 
that the candid reader of the letters of Malthus might have been 
compelled, more than once, to revise the estimate he had formed of 
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that economist from his publications alone. We can see from this 
correspondence in what lay the strength and in what lay the weak- 
ness of the two economists, and we can see how clearly Ricardo at 
least perceived his own failings. Malthus was too “ practical,” but 
he himself was too “theoretical.” ‘‘ He-was fonder,’ Mr. Bonar 
points out, “of imagining strong cases to elucidate a principle than 
of adducing actual incidents to establish it.” “ My speaking,” he 
remarks himself, “is like my writing, too much compressed. I 
am too apt to crowd a great deal of difficult matter into so short a 
space as to be incomprehensible to the generality of readers.” 
But in the letters he is able to present ‘writ large” what is only 
‘*writ small” in his published writings. Here he explicitly states 
the, qualifying considerations which were indeed present to his own 
mind, but which he did not make sufficiently real to the minds of his 
readers. And hence those students who, without reading Ricardo, 
have learnt to denounce “ Ricardian ” doctrines which Ricardo him- 
self never uttered, and those students also who have indeed not been 
content to repeat the vulgar misrepresentation, who have believed 
that there have been persons, since the newspaper writer men- 
tioned by Ricardo himself, that have ‘‘reported”’ what they 
“‘thought or heard ”’ he said, and have “ imputed ”’ to him what he 
“neither felt nor uttered,’ but who have nevertheless found that 
while he is guiltless of many of the charges preferred against him, 
yet those charges are not entirely unnatural, because he does not 
take occasion to repeat from time to time the conditions he states 
explicitly once—both these classes of students may well correct 
their estimate of his opinions and character by a perusal of these 
letters. The characteristic and fundamental assumptions of his 
economics are made to stand out clearly by dint of reiterated expla- 
nation; and the conditions and limitations within which he himself 
considers them to be true, are equally prominent. The theory of 
rent—on the origin of which, and the respective contributions 
made towards its elucidation by Ricardo himself, by Malthus, and 
by others, some interesting light is here thrown—the theory of the 
international distribution of money, and the indications of a depre- 
ciated currency, on which Ricardo finally gained a conspicuous 
triumph, the theory of wages and profits, so much maligned, and 
so often misunderstood, are here virtually supplied with their 
appropriate explanatory notes and appendices. T'he David Ricardo 
of the Letters, just as he is more human than the David Ricardo 
of the Principles, so appears to us to be a more thorough and 
consistent thinker. | 

One other point must be mentioned in conclusion. The book 
supplies a pattern for all time of the way in which writers who 
have very strong differences of opinion can conduct a controversial 
correspondence. Indeed the word controversial is a misnomer, and 
can only be used for want of another. The courtesy with which 
the letters abound, the kindly relations existing between the 
writers, the respect entertained by either man for the opinion of 
the other, the mingled deference and firmness with which either 
advances his own opinion, the readiness to acknowledge error, the 
promptitude to recognise merit, the candour, the fairness, and the 
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zeal for truth with which the correspondence is literally brimming 
over, are beyond praise. Had all economic discussion and argu- 
ment been conducted in this spirit, it would have been regarded as 
a necessary stage in the advancement of the study instead of being 
stigmatised as productive of little else but acrid logomachy. If 
Mr. Bonar had done nothing more than make the public acquainted 
with an example of the spirit in which discussion should be 
carried on, and research prosecuted, he would have had just cause 
to rest content. But he has, as we have endeavoured to show, 
done far more than this. As in his work on Malthus he helped to 
dispel the atmosphere of obloquy and misrepresentation in which 
one of the great economists had been enveloped, so by the publica- 
tion of this correspondence he has assisted in the vindication 
of the authority and character of another. 


Die Hrnihrungs-Statistik der Bevolkerung Ungarns auf physio- 
logischer Grundlage bearbeitet von Dr. Karl Keleti. 182 + 363 pp., 
4to. (With numerous coloured diagrams and maps.) Budapest, 
1887. | 

The title of the book shows that this work on the food con- 
sumption of Hungary has been prepared in quite a novel way, the 
only statistician, previous to Dr. Keleti, who has made any attempt 
to treat the statistics of food consumption on this new system, 
being Dr. Simler. The author starts on the assumption that it is 
a fallacy to presume that production plus importation minus expor- 
tation is equal to consumption, chiefly it appears on account of 
the fact that a large proportion of food products is used up in 
manufactures. Consequently while giving full credit for the 
laborious work in the direction of ascertaining the consumption 
of food in various countries by such men as Stephen Bourne, 
Hdward Young, Conrad, Morillon, and others, he considers that 
on account of the system pursued in every case they have none of 
them arrived at a proper estimate of the food consumed by the 
individuals of the peoples under investigation. The manner in 
which Dr. Keleti has arrived at his figures may be briefly described 
as follows. He made use of the local tax-surveyors to ascertain 
from practical observation what food is actually consumed by the 
people, or to put it more correctly what food is consumed at every 
meal partaken morning, noon, and night during summer, winter, 
and days of festival, and this in as much detail as possible. This 
information also includes accounts of families whose mode of life 
may be accepted as representative of the surveyor’s district. The 
author then examines the statements of physiologists to fix the 
necessary proportion, as laid down by them, of albumen, carbo- 
hydrates, fat, mineral matter, and water every individual man, 
woman, or child requires daily for proper nourishment. He then 
works out from the above data the quantity of the local food con- 
sumed by a representative individual, and in doing this allowance 
is made for the occupation of the individual, and consideration 
given to the fact of different foods being consumed at different 
meals. Thus if, for instance, a man partakes at his mid-day meal 
of a certain quantity of albumen, fat, &c., he will not at his other 
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meals require more than sufficient to make up the physiological 
total for the day; hence at these other meals he will eat less of 
those foods, which contain albumen, fat, &c., in superfluity. The 
results of the author’s calculations for the seventy districts are 
given in the volume before us, the statistical tables of which 
occupy two-thirds of the book. One of the most remarkable of 
these results is the light thrown upon the relation of the food in.a 
given district to the number of recruits rejected in such district on 
account of physical incapacity. Districts in which the least amount 
of albumen is consumed have the most rejected recruits, and vice 
versa. The most noticeable of all results is, however, the one that, 
shows that the worst nourished population, fed chiefly on potatoes 
and barley bread, but living wholly in mountainous country, has 
the least number of recruits rejected on account of weakness of 
physique. 


The Agricultural Labourer: a Short Summary of his Position. 
By T. H. Kebbel, Barrister-at-Law. New edition. 271 pp., 8vo. 
London, 1887. 

When Mr. Kebbel published the results of his valuable inquiry 
in 1870, the position of the agricultural labourer was certainly not 
one to be envied, but from the evidence now laid before us we 
judge that it has undergone a very marked change for the better. 
Whatever may be the causes of this amelioration it is remarkable, 
if for nothing else, for being simultaneous with increasingly bad 
times for the farmer and landlord. The author brings forward good 
evidence to prove that the hardness of the agricultural labourer’s 
lot and the want of house accommodation, are not the factors which 
produce the wholesale migration of the men to the towns, but rather 
that this migration is brought about by the spread of ideas due to 
the Hducation Act, which Act also in other respects has helped to 
improve the labourer in every way, although slightly at the expense 
of the farmer. On the question of the merits and demerits of 
grande and petite culture, we believe the author is the first to point 
out that for a fact there has never yet been made a practical test 
of the two systems side by side on the like soil and under the 
same meteorological conditions. Considering the numerous land 
reformers who have based their plans on the superiority of either of 
these systems of culture, this fact is worth noticing. There is one 
quotation on p. 62 which the reader will hardly accept as quite 
fair. The farmers are said to complain, that “ The labourer’s chief 
aim is to obtain the greatest wage for the least possible amount of 
the worst possible work,” for to this very sweeping charge the 
labourer may easily reply, ‘‘ The employer’s chief aim is to obtain 
the greatest possible amount of the best possible labour for the 
smallest wage!’’ It must be said, however, that Mr. Kebbel deals 
most impartially with his subject. The present edition of the 
work is a reprint of the first, with additions bringing the subject 
thoroughly up to date, and it remains as it was, one of the best 
books of the kind yet laid before the public. 
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Fernand Maurice: La Réforme Agraire et la Misére en France. 
288 pp., 8vo. Paris, 1887. 

Among the numerous schemes which have been put forth by 
economists, philanthropists, and socialists for the amelioration of 
the labouring classes, and for the restriction of some of the misery 
which is said to be so prolific among the poorer populations of the 
civilised Huropean countries, there appears to be no scheme so 
fascinating as that of land reform. In England there has probably 
been no conceivable repartition of the land which has not been 
seriously put forward at some time or other; and in France very 
much the same class of proposals is being submitted to the poli- 
tical world. M. Maurice, the editor of La Terre aux Paysans, has 
lately entered the lists with a proposal that as there are 50 million 
hectares in France with a population of 38 millions, there should 
~ at least be 1 hectare per man; and in connection with the scheme 
he proposes that there should be a land tax levied per hectare 
equally all round, so that if any wealthy man desire 2 or 3 hectares, 
he will have to pay for 2 or 3 hectares, irrespective whether the 
land he occupies be under cultivation or not. Asa large proportion 
of French soil is under forest, the author, who ridicules the idea 
that forests have any climatological influence, considers they should 
be grubbed up and their land cleared. The poor people from the 
towns are to be taught farming, and are to cultivate the soil 
according to prescribed rules. The above few words convey a fair 
idea of the outlines of this latest proposed French land reform. 
In connection with the theories set forth, the reader, in spite of the 
author’s promise in the preface to be thoroughly impartial, is not 
a little astonished to see the unreasonable, not to say totally 
untenable, attacks that are continually made on the bourgeoisie— 
that bugbear of modern continental radicals. In a word it is the 
bourgeois who is responsible for all the misery, for has he not 
appropriated the lands belonging to the people and freed in 1789, 
and does he not impose the taxes, and does he not hold the people 
in slavery? That is the argument which calls forth the reform. 
Among some of the curious statements of the author may be men- 
tioned one, namely, that the masses do not envy the Rothschilds, or 
similar wealthy persons, their fortunes, as they only want to live 
with a little more comfort, and, another, namely, that the people 
are opposed to public works, as the money for the same is squeezed 
out of their pittances by the taxes; and finally, his argument, that 
because France does not grow sufficient wheat for consumption, 
this fact is in itself sufficient proof that those who farm her soil 
do not know their business, and hence the further necessity for the 
reform. 
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X.—Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 31st December, 1887, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries; (b) India, Colonial and other Possessions; (c) United 
Kingdom and its several Divisions; (d) Authors, dc. ; (e) Societies, de. 
(British); (£) Periodicals, éc. (British). 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— - 

Estadistica del Comercio y de la Navegacion de la 
Repiblica Argentina correspondiente al aflo 1886. 
Digerati sabe OC ook gues aay .sectelntcde stay Aerts. prep 

Senado Argentino. Arrendamiento de las Obras de 
Salubridad de la Capital. Discurso pronunciado 
por el Dr. Eduardo Wilde, Ministro del Interior. 
TWAT af Gig) Robey Oe len eens Queene SR tn ener aa erry eee J) 

Buenos Ayres— . 

Boletin mensual de Estadistica Municipal. Ajfio I, | Statistical Bureau of 


be Statistical Bu- 
reau 





Julio-—Setembra, LSS 7s <a. ..ssscceerp bles Fonepheadontetontnnd: Buenos Ayres 
Bulletin mensuel de Démographie de la Ville de—. : 
VI¢ année, Juillet—Septembre, 1887 ........ PRETO ae end 


Austria and Hungary— 
 Oesterreichische Statistik— 
Band xvi. Heft 2. Statistik der Unterrichtsanstalten ) 


LS ars eet aa eure eet. diss teetine ts earthy atakatsrsies deterreadye 
Band xvii. Statistik des auswirtigen Handels | The Central Statisti- 
der osterreichisch-ungarischen Monarchieim Jahre { cal Commission 
1886. Heft 38. Waaren-Ausfuhr. Heft 4. | 
aVY CAPT LCST UE cee eat y sccg Nicer Sagatscaesboden ora! J 
Hungary— 


Amtliche Statistische Mittheilungen— 
Ergebnisse des funfjahrigen Waarenhandels Un- ) 
Talon) ONE Se Pie: OMG R ner tiety orue serve Amen fee ae 
Foghaézaink Alla pote, 1872-86 5. scctsswsessyeasesarecensees 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn. 1885, Heft 10. Wha Bota ltinratian 
Staatshaushalt im Jahre 1885. 1886, Heft 3. + ~ goto Boros 
Landwirthschaft im Jahre 1886 ooo... ceeesseseseeees ty cationic Bes 
Magyarorszig Aruforgalma Ausztriaval es mas 
Orszagokkal. Fuzet 5—7. 1887. (Monthly Trade 


ROGUES ) esas an SPs ag Oh eS cc hak ds Gof Birseeyegthaacteaes 

- Bupapsst. Resultate der am 1 Juli, 1886, durchge- | The Statistical Bu- 
fiihrten Conscription der Bevélkerung Budapest’s.... reau of Budapest 

_ Pracusz. Bulletin hebdomadaire de la Ville de—, et | The Statistical Bu- 
des Communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers)........ reau of Prague > 

Belgium— 

Annales des Travaux Publics de Belgique. Tome xlv. | The Ministry of Pub- 

Cahiers. 1 et'2,¢ plated males 1, taasiligccsnrcotrasseSrios spenders lic Works 


Bruxevies. Bulletin hebdomadaire de Statistique ) . 
Démographique et Médicale de la Ville de—. > Dr. E. Janssens 
CCrasrom ly mim Perey jeg siete “airs tcas easter sirshh pce aadienr- 
" Hassent. Exposé de la Situation Administrative de | , 
la Ville de—. Exercice 1886-87 .........sscsceccsscseerseesees } Be ore master 
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SS 


Donations. By whom Presented, 








(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Belgium— Contd. 
Académie Royale des Sciences... de Belgique— 
Annuaire, 1886 et 1887. Portraits, 8vo.  ............. 
Bulletins, 3° Série. Tomes ix—xiii, 1885-87. isp | The Academy 
Bud lates MSY Oy iris trsisnc cate aces tecskecreuien ay eee oe 


Brazil. Rio DE JANEIRO. Boletim da Mortalidade da 
Cidade do—, durante o anno de 1886. Diagram, fol. 


China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs— 
I. Statistical Series, No. 2. Customs Gazette, ) 
January —June, 1887, with an appendix giving 
the Statistics of the Trade of Corea. Nos. 3 
and 4. Returns of Trade at the Treaty Ports, 
and Trade Reports for 1886. Part 1. Report | Sir Robert Hart, 
on the Trade of China, and Abstract of Statistics. f K.C.M.G. 
Part 2. Reports and Statistics for each Port 
with the Reports and Statistics for Corea. ............ 
II. Special Series, No. 2. Medical Reports for the 
half-year ended 31st March, 1887...........cccccessssees J 








Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. The Soc} 
Vol. xxi. Nos. 5 and 6, 1887. New Series. 8vo. e Society 


Denmark. WNationalékénomisk Tidsskrift. Ny Rekke.] The Danish Political 


Hefte 4,5. 1887 ........ ssndhegatesdersavaneoasssacasetntieesetretr dices Economy Society 
Egypt— 
Bulletin mensuel du Commerce Extérieur de] The Director-Gene- 
VEgypte, Ie année. Avril—Juin, 1887 «0... ral of Customs 


Compte Rendu des Travaux de la Commission de la E 
Dette Publique d’ Egypte pendant 1885. 8vo. ........ rnest Clarke, Esq. 
Cotton Culture, Agricultural Statistics. (Abstract of 
information collected with regard to the area ei Edgar Vincent, Esq. 
vated with cottonwm Si.) ua Ol: errs e ee eee 


Egyptian Statistical Tableau for the yexr 1886. Com- 
piled and published annually by R. J. Moss and iy R. J. Moss 
Go, “Dwentieth asairexobineet toes ack. ater and Co. 


France— 
Annuaire Statistique dela France. X* année, 1887. 8vo. The Mini 
Statistique de ila France. Nouvelle Série, Tome xiv. o Ministry of Com- 
Statistique Annuelle, année 1884, La. 4to. ............ 
Tableau Général des Mouvements du Cabotage pen-] The Director-General 


merce 


dant. Vannes TS86s Viactols re eee ee... PS hoi of Customs 
Ministére de l Agriculture. Bulletin. VI* année.) The Ministry of 
IN 66. BHT LOST wt ettesssieccnteer eee tiaras cetera eee Agriculture 


Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et 
de Legislation comparée— 
(Selection from Contents.) 
Octobre. Angleterre—Les Spiritueux et l’Impét. 
Le Commerce extérieur du Royaume Uni en | The Ministry of 
1886. Allemagne—Les JDettes allemandes. Finance 
Autriche-Hongrie—Le Projet de Budget pour 


i 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France—Contd. 
Ministére des Finances—Contd. 

1888. Le Commerce International. Chine— ) 
Le Commerce extérieur en 1886, Les Revenues 
publics. Hong Kong—Les recettes et les 
dépenses de la Colonie en 1886 .............ceseseeeees 

Novembre. Algérie—Le Commerce extérieur, la 
Navigation et le régime douanier depuis 1830. 
Belgique—Les Conseils de Industrie et du Th 
Travail. Le payement des Salaires aux Ouvriers. } ~ + 
Autriche-Hongrie—La revision du régime des 
Sucres. Italie—La situation financiére des 
Communes. Espagne—Le régime des Boissons. 
Norvége—Les Marines marchandes en 1886. 
Russie—Les Budgets provinciaux............sesceeee 

€ 


Ministry 
Finance 


Decembre. Allemagne-Statistique monétaire uni- 
verselle. Etats-Unis—La Production du tabac 


of 


Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin du—. Statis- | The Ministry of Pub- 


tique et Législation comparée. Aoit—Décembre, 1887 lic Works* 
Département de la Seine— 

Rapport d’Inspection sur le Service des Enfants) 
assistés pour I’ Exercice, LSS45 4 Atossen cele 
Rapport sur le service des Aliénés pendant 1884. Ato. 

Conseil Général du—, 1°—3* Sessions de 1886. 
Mémoires et Procés-Verbaux des Délibérations. | 
QIVG1s, wi BVO MLSS. tte ses. ete Mee ticeaaee J 

Paris. Annuaire Statistique de la Ville de Paris. VI°¢ Dr. J. Bertil 
année, 18852) Diagrams) las Svos Teens. bi aR # eran 

Retms. Bulletin Mensuel du Bureau Municipal) The Bureau 
d’Hygiéne. Aott—Octobre, 1887 .........cccieteceres Hygiéne 


L’Economiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers) .... The Editor 
Revue Bibliographique Universelle :— 
Partie Littéraire. Septembre—Novembre, 1887 .... 
»  Lechnique. Aotit—Novembre, 1887 ............ } 
Revue d’Economie Politique. I*® année, 1887— 
No. 5. Le systéme d’Elberfeld, Organisation de 
) Assistance publique dans une ville d’ Allemagne, 
par H. St. Mare. Les Classes laborieuses et les 
Classes dirigeantes, par H. Villey. Un Rapport 
inédit de Mirabeau sur le Régime des Prisons, par 
lot VACOmte Beg Owen wmigiE Shc ie cesisisscecb hea TS cM tees : 
No. 6. Le Droit de Propriété dans la Société Franque por heckeditor 
et en Germanie, par G. Platon. Le Mouvement 
Co-opératif aux Btats- Unis, par U. Rabbeno. Les 
Essais de remaniement et de reconstruction de la 
Science Economique, par 4. Jourdan. Note sur 
la Solution du probléme monétaire Anglo-Indien, | 
par Le WV alraes Mie tae ee edhe t sce recagecs. J 
Annales de VEcole Libre des Sciences Politiques. ) 
IIe année. No. 4, 1887. L’Etat et l’Individu en 
Angleterre, par H. ’Boutmy. La Politique Coloniale 
de l Allemagne, par Z. Delavaud. Du Droit régalien + The Institution 
en matiére de mines (suite et fin), par 4. Menant. | é. 
Le Kulturkampf (suite et fin), par H. Begouén. 
A propos de la Politique Coloniale, par 4. Levon .... J 








of 
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Donations. » By whow Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France— Contd. 
Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris. 1887— 
Septembre. La consommation de Jl Alcool en 
France, par G. Hartmann. Les Dettes publiques 
européennes, par A. Neymarck. I Organisation 
de la Statistique de l’Empire allemand, par 
os BOCK OP i .ssacss hath “Siesta pe addons Mis decnaee 
Octobre.—Un Statisticien fantaisiste, par A. De 
Foville. L’Organisation de la Statistique de | 
Empire allemand, par J. Becker. Variétés. 
Statistique des opérations de la Chambre de 
compensation des Banquiers de Paris. Les 
Chemins de Fer anglais en 1886. La production 
du Blé sur le gloleven 1886 ils icessaeotister.. cnansaeartns: | 
Novembre.—La Criminalité et sa répression, par 
M. Yvernés. L’Exportation comparée des pro- 
duits fabriqués des principaux Pays de I’ Europe, 
par A. Raffalovich. La Poste dans tous les pays, 
par M. Hoffmann. Bibliographie. Recherches 
statistiques sur l’influence du prix des Céréales + 
sur le prix du Pain et de celui-ci sur les Salaires, 
PALA, NAG Goes. o,-crssicncess pence dienterssnaeee chee 
Decembre.—Le Mouvement de la population en 
France pendant 1886, par V. Turquan. Histoire 
des Tarifs de l’Octroi de Paris, par R. Stourm. 
Les Assurances en France pendant 1885, par 
H. Duhamel. Les Banques en Allemagne, 1583 4 
1886, par A. Raffalovich. Variétés—La Légion 
dhonneur. La Poste en Angleterre en 1886. 
Les Ouvriers 4 Londres. Les Indemnités en cas 
d’accidents en Angleterre. Statistique des travail- 
leurg 6s en) Prsseynieccrcevt.s sla yont. Peeeutasces 
Janvier, 1888. Statistique des professions: le com- 
merce des boissons, par M. Hartmann. Le Prob- 
léme monétaire (suite), par F. de Flaix. Les 
Dettes des Etats et leurs conséquences écono- 
miques, par UM. HOG Mann ..vsssesrerssersroercrserceee Geaboned 


The Society 


Germany— 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. ). 
Auupust—-O cloper S188 7 66.652 cust cucckentsesn antes eee : 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Neue Folge— 
Band xxvi. Waarenverkehr des deutschen Zollge- 
biets mit dem Auslande im Jahre 1886. Zweiter 


und, Dritter Chethy. Ghadsihiasebecseted alacich seen The Imperial Statis- 
Band xxvii. Abth. 2. Statistik der Seeschiffahrt tical Bureau 
fiirdas ahr 1 BSA gin ated ania tees. ks aah ale | 


serstrassen 1m Jahre 1886 ....icccisssssssceceeonsncstessecenes 
Band xxix. Statistik der dffentlichen Armenpflege 
im Jahre 1885.) Maps os. atiesittiives)omeacs 
Arbeiten aus dem Kaiserlichen Gesundheitsamte. 
Sonderabdruck. Ergebnisse des Impfgeschaftes 
im Deutschen Reiche im Jahre 1884. Map, la. 
8vo 


Band xxviii. Der Verkehr auf den deutschen Was- | 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Oontd. 
Germany— Contd. 
Prussia. Preussische Statistik— 

Ixx. Statistik der Brinde im preussischen Staate, ) 
Theil1. Die Brande ‘in den Jahren 1881 und 1882 

xcil. Die Sterblichkeit nach Todesursachen und 
Altersklassen der Gestorbenen sowie die Selbst- 
morde und Verungliickungen im preussischen | The Royal Statistical 
Staate waihrend des Jahres 1885 oo... ccccccccceeeceees e Bureau of Prussia 

xc. Die Ergebnisse der Ermittelung des Ernteer- 
trages im preussischen Staate fiir das Jahr 1886.... 

xceil. Die Wildabschuss im preussischen Staate 
wihrend der zeit vom 1 April, 1885, bis zum | 
Sky Marz, LESOm See kl ce telate: bec dk dye eleodes tt: a} 

Saxony— 

Kalender und Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Kénig- 
reich Sachsen; LBS8y9. Svor eet kieealeeckh..ctevzce! 
Statistische Mittheilungen tiber die Grundstiicken- The Roval Statist; 
Zusammenlegungen im Kénigreiche Sachsen vom + B pre Heald net 
Jahre 1833 bis zum 30 Juni, 1887. (Supplement- ureau of Saxony 
heft zur Zeitschrift des k. Sachsischen Statistischen | 
Biresus;<1 887 |e moran ive tie too. k.)ctistacdli ade. yy 
Siebzehnter Jahresbericht des Landes- Medicinal- 
Collegiums tiber das Medicinalwesen im Koénig- — 
reiche Sachsen auf das Jahr 1885. La. 8vo. ........ 

WorrremBerc. Wiirttembergische Jahrbticher fiir) Sir Henry Page- 
Statistik und Landeskunde. Jahrgang 1876, Heft 2 | Turner Barron, . 
Jahrgang 1877, Heft 3—5. Diagrams, la. 8vo......... Bart., C.M.G. 

Beruin. Veréffentlichungen des Statistischen Amts The Statistical 
der Stadt Berlin. Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Ster- iy bi eee Bu- 
befalle, und Witterung. (Current numbers) ............ reau of Berlin 

Brestav. Verwaltungs- Bericht des Magistrats der 
Kk. Haupt- und Residenzstadt Breslau fiir die tip 
statsjahre: 1883-SGscelat. Sv Ont tet fri ckassceecbeiace as caged. 

Frankfort— 
Jabresbericht ueber die Verwaltung des Medicinal- 

wesens die Krankenanstalten und die effentichen | 
Gesundheitsverhaeltnisse der Stadt Frankfurt a. M. \ The Statistical Bu- 


Aahreane LSSGs. Sams hts’ Amar My gtd ketene vduddiith sescats reau of Frankfort 
Statistische Mittheilungen tiber den Civilstand der | 
Stadt Frankfurt am Main im Jahre 1886. 4to....._J 
ITamburg— 


Neues Hamburger Handels-Archiv. Sammlung der) 
auf Handel und Schiffahrt...Jahrgang 1886. | The Consul-General 


OVO ee he ech Demet it taswdadet ak! for Germany, Lon- 
Tabellarische Uebersichten des Hamburgischen| don 
Handelsitm JabreclS86) 4 4bOpcisseisdcinindspsaicessoeds eaves 2 
Italy— 


Annali di Agricoltura, 1887— 
No. 117. Notizie e Documenti sulle Scuole minerarie 
del regno. Anni scolastici 1883-86 ........ 
degli Amimallsssuacstersennernnn pUbeDinector-Ceniera 
», 132. Rivista del Servizio Minerario nel 1885 .... 
», 133. Mostre di Apparecchi Anticrittogamici ed 
Tnsetbicid tye. o:4/.rsorer-4 Wad sob iitedesrccghefiseen esd J 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Italy—Contd. 
No. 137. Insegnamento Agrario Elementare ............ : 
» 138. Procedimenti di Estrazione dello Zucchero te , 
dalle Melasse, Studiati nelle Fabbriche $ The Uineovomucnersy 
di Zucchero in Germania. (With a 
separate volume of plates, obl. fol.) ........ J 
Annali del Credito e della Previdenza. Anno 1887. ) 
Atti della Commissione Consultiva sulle Istituzioni 
di Previdenza e sul Lavoro. Prima Sessione del 1887 
Annali di Statistica, 1887— 

Inchiesta Statistica sugli Istituti dei Sordomuti e 
Cet COCKE sch AALS Re re ke PN an Seer a Meee 
Statistica degli Impiegati civili e militari dello Stato 
Statistica Industriale. Fasc. 7. Notizie sulle con- 
dizioni Industriali della provincia de Mantova .... 
Atti della Commissione Reale per l’Inchiesta sulle 
Opére: Pio.» “Woll tvySLRS 7 ySv 0... a ee 


of Agriculture 








Bilanci Comunali per Fannd ROG Se tetas ah ae, PE eee 
Bilanci Provinciali per l’anno 1885............:sescereseeoeees | 
‘Bollettino Consolare, 1887— 

Luglio-A gosto. (Relating  to—WNetherlands— | 


Amsterdam ; Algeria, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Cyprus, Madagascar, Switzerland, United States, 
Peru—Callao; Malta, Colombia, Uruguay— 
Montevideo ; Russia—Tiflis, Batoum)...............06 F 

Settembre. (Relating to—Mexico, Morocco—Rabat, ( panne ic Nakata 

Sallee; Tunis, Norway, Heuador—Guayaquil ; | Ital 
Russia Batoamiy ite cesses tee aes atta y 
Ottobre. (Relating to Hngland—Manchester ; 
Netherlands, Burma, Switzerland, Spain, 
Russia—Libau ; Bulgaria, Greece—Patras, Pireeus ; 
India-—Calcoutte yr), 8222. AR es Re 
Novembre. (Relating to Belgium—Antwerp; Peru, 
Spain, Java, Germany—Kiel) .....eesseecsseeseeseeeeeeee 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e 
Commerciale. Anno lV. Settembre, Ottobre, 1887 
Bollettino mensile delle situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istitutid’Emissione. Anno XVIII, Nos. 7—9, 1887 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
Annoy, Nos 6x2 MBS 7s ee Ae eee 
Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei prin- 
cipali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current 
MUI Wers) MWA ss. Love eet eae LA et oe ec bent oale 
Commissione Reale d’Inchiesta sulle Opere Pie. Sta- 
tistica delle Opere Pie, al 31 Dicembre, 1880, e dei 
Lasciti di Beneficenza fatti nel quinquennio 1881-85 
Vol. ii, Lombardia. La. fol. 1887 ................ S| 


Osservazioni Fenoscopiche sulle Piante. 1887 ............ 














The Director-General 
of Agriculture 
Relazione Medico-Statistica sulle Condizioni Sanitarie ) 
dell’ Esercito Italiano nell’ anno 1888 .............6 
Relazione Statistica sui Telegrafi del Regno d'Italia | The Director-General 
nell’ anno 1885 e 1° Semestre 1886. Diagrams, fol. - of the Statistics of 
Statistica delle Cause di Morte nei Comuni capoluoghi Italy 
di provincia e di circondario e delle Morti violente 
avvenute in tutto il Regno. Anno 1885 ..........4000. oy, 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 








(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Italy— Contd. 
Statistica del Commercio Speciale di Importazione e di) TheDirector-General 
Esportazione. Agosto—Ottobre, 1887 oo... of the Statistics of 
Statistica Giudiziaria Penale per l’anno 1885.00.00... Italy 


L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers.) Florence....The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. Vol. ii. 1887-—  - 
Fasc. 5. Il problema agrario in Italia: A. Mortara.) 
Di aleuni studi recenti sulla proprieta collettiva : | 
NV. Colajanni. L’Imposta progressiva e il cantone 
di Vaud : A. Bertolini. Un nuovo libro in materia 
d’imposta: G. Alessio. Osservazioni sulla Finanza 
Htalthnais Al Panbatean is oes ie 28h Sot od) \ Me 
Fasc. 6. Sui varii principi e forme d’organizzazione 
dell’ economia nazionale: Gt. Ducati. Ancora della 
educazione industriale in Italia: 2. C. Boccardo. 
{] Vecchio e il nuovo sistema tributario degli 
spiriti in Germania e nella Svizzera... eesesees J 





Japan. Journal of the Statistical Society of Tokyo. The Soeiet 
June—August, 1887. 8vo. (In Japanese) .......0.0...... Sits eM, 


Netherlands— 

Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte, naar den 
Leeftijd ende oorzaken van den dood in Nederland. 
Apri juris Sse nee... n ec bes 

Statistiek van den Loop der Bevolking van Nederland} The Netherlands 
OVE! EB Gomer OVO Ng cettascsie ca sveiainga feeeteion aed eadie Legation 

Verslagen aan den Koning betrekkelijk den dienst der ) 

Posterijen, der Rijkspostspaarbank in Nederland, | The Director of the 
1886. (Post Office Savings Banks.) Diagrams........ [ Post Office Savings 

Extrait du Rapport au Roi concernant le Service de la Banks 

Caisse d’Epargne Postale des Pays-Bas en 1886. 8vo. 3 


The Department of 
the Interior 


Bijdragen van het Statistisch Instituut. Nos. 2 and 3, 


1887. Derde Jaargang. Diagrams, 8V0........ccc00-. The Statistical Insti- 
Annuaire Statistique des Pays-Bas pour 1886 et années tute 
anterioures: Nos GS Bvole ae I an 
Russia— 


Commerce Extérieur par la Frontiire d’Europe pour 
le Mois de Septembre et les neuf premiers mois des 
années 1887 et 1886. 4to. (In Russian) ...0.0.000..... 

Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (Current week] , 
numbers.) 1887. (In Russian) a P.neke ae. vi. A. Vessélovsky 

Statistical Chronicle of the Russian Empire. Series 
II, vols. 1—13, 15,16, 19. Series III, vols. 6, | The Central Statis- 
7, 9, 11, 13. Maps and diagrams. 8vo., 1871-86 tical Committee 
City, Riissiany )* sve wee eee ooh fee un, 

Moscow. Atlas Statistique de la Ville de sa 


The Customs Depart- 
ment 


Territoire et population. Maps and diagramis, fol. 
Posey +? (ini: Russie) Were cane Caen ie By op 


Vladimir Jakchitch. Premier Volume. 331 pp., maps, 


Byoe Dolgrade, 1875: ssi ate We Mitac. neltesdece, 


Servia. Recueil Statistique sur les contrées Serbes, par Mil. Vo dekohitah, 
Belgrade 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Spain— 
Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento, 1887— 
Sheet 19. Helsingfors, St. Nazaire, Emuy (China), ) 
Portland (Maine), y Buenos Aires _.... 
20. Buenos Aires, Sundsvall, Munich, Rostock, 
Mannheim and Villa Real de Santo 
ATLONIO 2 Rasen, eloped et shehes Benen apheentee 
21. Villa Real de Santo Antonio, Rio Janeiro | The Board of Cus- 
22. Rio Janeiro, Nueva Orleans y Tripoli r toms 
23. Nueva Orleans, Tetuan, Curacao y Liver- 


= 999 





Pool GW jsarecang cee sitet steno eee 
24. Liverpool y Londres ........5..0s0008: isriia bugis | 

M acvia sobre Valoraciones de la Aduana de Bilbao 
y Bantander.. 189% stingers hecoen te: uses Gewese J 


The Geographical 


Instituto Geografico y EHstadistico. sib Bese, cre ere pA 


Tomo vi. Maps and plates. 8vo.° 1886 ............... 


stitute 
Sociedad Geografica de Madrid— 
Boletin. . Mayo—A gostoyl 887 inc. assis. frais dees ten -Slt- xe it 
Indice de los veinte primeros Tomos del Boletin. +} The Society 
1S76:86 Ayo. ake: Sed [Preece | 
Sweden— 


Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 
I. Telegrafvisendet, 1886. (Telegraphs.) Diagram ) 
K. Helso-och Sjukvarden. 1885. (Sanitary Condi- 


LOTR) ede eer ee tes ced a Veneers ve one atone teed ue 
L. Statens Jernvigstrafik, 1886. (State Railways). 
M. Postverket, 1885-86. (Postal Statistics) ............ 
N. Jordbruk och Boskapsskétsel, 1885, 1887. | 

(Agricultural Returns sc a8: jotivndentaigwcaetes 2 
O. Landtmiateriet, 1886. (Surveys)......sss.cecaceebees 


P. Undervisningsvasendet, 1882. (Education) ........ 
T. Lots-och Fyrinraittningen samt Jifraddnings- 
anstalterna & rikets Kuster, 1886. (Pilotage, 
Lighthouses, Shipwrecks). Map ou... 
U. Kommunernas Fattigvard och Finanser, 1885. 
(Poor Assistance) Geet ts.sc)-- ator eee 
V. Brainvins Tillverkning och Forsiilyning, 1884-86. 





The Central Statisti- 





(Brandy) i tomes ete te. Get ae uae iB 
X. Afignings-och Pensionsstatistik, 1887. (Salaries ae cts weal 
ATL PE OVRIOVIB) osx acnene nomen Pay ean aenccateen oven ‘. 
General-Sammandrag 6fver 1886 drs Bevillning .. ..... a 
Ofversigt af Sveriges Riksbanks Stillning samman- 
fattad efter 1886 .Aesdaiticcs civsssewsll®soitivh seq declle oe 
Riksstat £67, Gr ASSS Pw h hs -scee Pes neh A ieee 
Rikets in-och Utférsel af vissa varor Jan., 1885—Juni, 
LBS 7 nc Le DAES seeks whe seers rae ee ee ee eee 
Sammandragen 6fversigt af de enskilda bankinratt- 
ningarnes stillning efter 1886.7). kau. qse te... .ctiey, 
Sammandrag af Riksbankens Stallning den 31 Juli, 
1886-30 Juni, 1887. 12 parts <....c.scesesst ceases seatens 


Sammandrag af de Solidariska enskilda bankernas 
samt aktiebunkernas och kreditaktiebolagens upp- 
gifter for den 31 Juli, 1886—30 Juni, 1887__............ 4 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Sweden—Contd. 


Upgifter om Hypoteksinrattningarne, 1886.............06 ae 
Statistisk Tidskrift. No. 2, 1887. (Statistics of meee Sta neetietl 
pavings banks) “ticecsaimenaaeiadan stents: . 
Switzerland— 


Statistique de la Suisse— 
68° Livraison. Résultats de la Visite Sanitaire des } 


Recrues en Automme, 1886  wscccccccccccosscecssssossssseeees | 
69° Livraison. Mouvement de la Population de la fs The Federal Statis- 
Suisse pendant Vannée 1886 ...............cessecceceseesenees | tical Bureau 


70° Livraison. Recensement du Bétail de la Suisse 
dz Avril 1ssGae Mares aire ee leet ce 
Basen. 52° Verwaltungs- Bericht des Regierungs- 
rates und 39% Bericht des Appellations-Gerichts 
tiber die Justizverwaltung vom Jahre 1885 an den 

- Grossen Rat des Kantons Basel-Stadt ....... cee 
Guxtre. Bibliothéque Publique de—. Compte peak at) Testa ene 
Pour LSSO1y SV OM se tt ee ee . 


United States— 

Department of Agriculture. Monthly Reports on 
the Condition of Crops, &c. August—November, 
DBO eee TS tee Oe ee A 

Cattle and Dairy Farmirg. Consular Reports on, ) 
Parts band 2. Plates’ Syvo.e T8877 ek an. 2a: 

Forestry in Europe. Reports from the Consuls of the 
United States on, Plates, 8vol)) 1887) so... eee 

Reports from the Consuls of the United sientan: eae ads Esq., De- 
Nos. 79—84. June—September, 1887. Plates and partment of State 
GIB STAM Re eases Ae seer ss ere eee tee antes 

Statistical Abstract for Foreign Countries for each 
year from 1873 to 1885. First Issue. (No. 85 of | 
United States Consular Reports) ........ cece J 

Index-Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon- 

General’s Office, United States Army. Authors oe 
and Subjects. Vol. viii, Legier—Medicine (Naval). hcubaareo ning ai 
Te SV OG S8T ack ee et ee Re IER Ge EM Ro J 

First and Second Annual Reports of the Commissioner | The Commissioner of 


The Department of 
Agriculture 








of Labor; 1886-871 2! vole Si 8 Labor 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on | The Secretary of the 
the State of the Finances for 1887 .1........c.ccccccccceees Treasury 


Quarterly Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statis- | 
tics relative to the Imports, Exports, Immigration 
and Navigation for the three months ending 30th 





Jund, 1887. [Noi 4,/1886-87 } ook ae { 
Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. Nos. 
1-8) 1887188 OIE N apes ret water! Seectletioisi ioe en arte 


Wool and Manufactures of Wool. Special Report Bs ; 
relating to the Imports and Fe pikts of Wool tid Ppp tess ac hOB 
its Manufactures in the United States and the 
principal Foreign Countries; also its production, 
consumption, and manufacture; also the Tariff 
Duties imposed on the Imports and Manufactures 
of Wool from 1789 to the present time, &¢. Dia- 
Brana ISVs SVS8T) 2:5. Mee EA Be EES. 3 


Department 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
Massacuvserts. Forty-fifth Report on Births, Mar- 
riages, and Deaths for 1886, with Reports relating eee pei 
to Returns of Libels for Divorce. ................-sssssrepeess 


New York— 
State Library. Annual Reports of the Trustees for : 
1888°86.3 yolawavas eee ae The State Library 
State Museum of Natural History, 32nd, 38th, and 
39th Annual Reports of the Trustees, 1879, > The State Museum 


LBSO-BG>, lates VSO, Secretory eitesss wee ctapeasee sorte sence 
RuovE Istanp. Monthly Reports of Deaths in the 
City of Providence. August—October, 1887. ........ i Dei ea Eno 


Bureaus of Statisties of Labor in the United States. ) 
Proceedings at the 1lst—5th Annual Sessions of the 
National Convention of Chiefs and Commissioners 
of the various—. © 1883-87."  8V0........0..cseseracsrrserseoee 

(Selection from Contents.) 

2nd Session, 1884. Labor and Statistical Problems of 
the Harm, by JW) SGR 00 wo swcsies ce yeoh. a pareseeo ay eae 

3rd Session, 1885. The Influence of Inventions upon | 
Civilization, by C. Smith. The Statistics of Con- 
sumption, by H. Atkinson. The Industrial Sta- 
tistics of the Province of Ontario, Canada, by A. 
Blue. The Chemistry and Economy of Foods, by 
W. O. Atwater. The work of the United States 
Bureau of Labor, by the Hon. C. D. Wright ............ { The Hon. Carroll 

4th Session, 1886. The Railroad Strikes on the Gould { D. Wright 
South-Western System, by F. H. Betton. The 
Tenement House Problem, by C. #. Wingate. Com- 
mon Schools and the Labor Question, by A. 
el OF SCO. sc icsscacenuetetbain ARSC Eye washes ns caps Mev eamanten tee du 

oth Session, 1887. Opening Address by the Hon. ©. D. 
Wright. The Evolutionary Process in Industrial , 
Reform, by #. Woodrow. The Equitable Division of 
Profits, by VY. O. Nelson. Emigration and Labor, by 
F. Shurr. The True Nature of Profit, by Professor 
Folwell. Statistics as a basis of Legislation, by C. C. 
Bonny. Dictation of Wages, by C. S. Byrkit. The 
Manual Laborer in History, by J. C. Simonds. What 























Wage-Earners are promoted by, J. Bleyer ween y) 
Bankers’ Magazine, July—September, and November d 

18872 Ow VY Otls pag aceasta ns a BIRCH eke Seren gb ’ The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers.) 

LOST eer cents bak seuzes Mince caged tease eats cateas hentia eM Ke 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 

IVDRI CTOs ac) BOW Re SV it pe homo Arey vty td ACM ORAMERE eee eg. oer ie 
Science. (Current mumbers:) ISB7 > ........0s550-.Aparseonctgects ms 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Proceedings. The Acad 
New Series. Vol. xiv. Part 2, 1886-87........0..0.000. ©. ACagteny 


American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Vol. ed The Society 


Nos, 2 and'S, LSS 7 ks, 5 At cakes muck asv-aeagecne eens 
American Philosophical Society. Proceedings. 
Vol. xxiv, No. 126... .Platesit, L887 sone oko u 


Franklin Institute, Journal. Sept.—Dec., 1887............ The Institute 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States— Contd. 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. ii, No. 3, 1887.) 

The Interstate Commerce Law II, by #. R. A. 

Seligman. Ferdinand Lassalle, by LZ. J. Huff. 

England and the Colonies, by H. LZ. Osgood. The + The Editor 

Cause of Secession, by A. de Morse. State Control 

of Industry in the Fourth Century, by W. A. 

BOIL. 2 fu SE SAS, RO ORE, A ER AON J 

Quarterly Journal of Economics, 1887— 

Vol. i, No. 3. The Source of Business Profits, by ) 
F. A. Walker. An Historical Study of Law’s 
System, by 4. M. Davis. Gold and Prices since 
1873, by J. L. Laughlin. Notes and Memoranda.— 
Note by Prof. Marshall, General, Overproduc- 
tion, The Theory of Profit-Sharing, English 
Labor Statistics. Appendix.—Prices in Great 
Britain, Germany, France, and the United States | 
(i—iv). Articles which show no tendency to fall 
EME PICO Y Mhittvacgstsaewneunea anette NAL aE Oe hie ee 

No. 4. Deposits as Currency, by C. F&F. Dunbar. 

' An historical study of Law’s System, II, by 4. . 
Davis. Some curious Phases of the Railway + 
Question in Europe, by S. Sterne. Notes and 
Memoranda.—Ricardo’s Use of Facts. Theory 
of Business Profits. Analysis of Cost of Produc- 
tion. Action under the. Labor Arbitration Acts. | 
The Economic Movement in Germany, by 7. Nasse 

Vol. 1, No.1. The Theory of Business Profits, by 
S. M. Macvane. ‘ Futures” in the Wheat 
Market, by 4. C. Stevens. Notes and Memoranda | 
—Proposed Tariff Legislation since 1883. The 
Monetary System of Holland. The Economic 
Movement in England, by A. S. Forwell. Ap- 








pendix—W orkmen’s Insurance in Germany ......... ‘J 
Venezuela— 
Gaceta Oficial. (Current numbers.) 1887 .........00 See sige tag Le 
International— 


Commission Permanente du Congrés International ) 
de Statistique. Mémoires. 918 pp., la. 8vo., 
diagrams. St. Pétersbourg, 1876... ....cccscseeses csesees 

Statistique Internationale des Mines et Usines, publiée 
par le Comité Central de Statistique de Russie. | The Central Statis- 
Premiére Partie. Statistique des Mines et Usines F tical Committee of 





de la Grande Bretagne et de lIrlande de 1853-70; Russia 
de la Norvége de 1853-70; de la Suéde de 1853-72 ; 
de lAutriche de 1853-73; de la Hongrie de 
1858-71 ; et de Allemagne (Zollverein) de 1853-71. 
viii + 207 pp., 4to. St. Pétersbourg, 1877... J 
Institut International de Statistique. Bulletin. Année 

1887. Tome u— 

lere Livraison. Sur la consommation tes The Director-General 





mesure du bien-étre des individus, des familles of the Statistics of 
et des nations, par M. Hngel. Sur lalimentation Italy 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Oontd. 
International— Contd. 
Institut International de Statistique—Contd. 
lee Livraison— Contd. 
en Hongrie, par M. Keleti. Sur la Ei acern poten 
atelier, par UW. Cheysson. Sur la question des 
“Index N umbers,”’ par M. Beaujon. On Index 
Numbers, by 2. Giffen; with an Appendix. 
On the Division of Landed Property, by Major 
P. G. Craigie. Sur la mesure des variations 
de l’état économique et social des peuples, par 
M. de Neumann-Spallart. Sur les moyens de 
développer la statistique historique, par M. de 
Inama-Sternegg. Report on the Method of 
Wages Statistics, by 2. Giffen; with an Appen- 
dix. Sur la comparabilité internationale des 
ouvrages de recensement, par IZ. Kérési. Cadre 
international pour le dépouillement uniforme 
des recensements, par M@. Kérdsi. Sur Vinter- 
prétation & donner 4 quelques resolutions du 
Congrés de St. Petersbourg, par M. Kérési. 
Sur les difficultés particuliéres que rencontre la 
statistique du mouvement des métaux precieux 
dans le commerce international, par WZ. Ferraris. 
Sur la diminution de la mortalité et sur Vaccrois- 
sement de la vie moyenne depuis la fin du siécle 
dernier, par M. Vacher. Sur les Conditions | The Director-General 
hygiéniques et sanitaires de l’Italie, par WM. + of. the Statistics of 
Bodio. On the Possibility and Method of Italy 
making more Comparable the Foreign Trade 
Returns of the Various Countries, by 4. ZL. 
Bateman. Sur la statistique du commerce 
extérieur, par WZ. Caignon. Projet de classifi- 
cation des sujets sur lesquels on peut baser la ; 
bibliographie des principales branches de é 


i ic 


statistique de chaque pays, par Sir Rk. W. 
Rawson. Sur la consommation des excitants 
modernes, par M. Broch. The Collection of 
Statistics of Labor in the United States, by | 
BD PULI0G WG Ben MA aes sdk wih heathy ese tree 
2ere Livraison. Ueber eine Aufgabe der Statistik 
der Preise, von Dr. A. Wagner. ‘Tabellen 
betreffend den Einfluss der Ernihrungsweise 
auf die Kindersterblichkeit, von Dr. Béckh. 
Dell’ emigrazione dall’ Italia comparata con 
quella che avviene da altri Stati d’Europa. 
Statistique de ia superficie et de la Population 
des contrées de la Terre, par H. Levasseur. 
Notizie sull’ ordinamento del potere legislativo 
e sulle elezioni politiche nei principali Stati 
a’ Europa, Dr Ca Sclanter Sees Bae! J 

Bulletin Financier International. Supplément a la M6 Waster 
Revue Internationale I* année, Nos. 20—23. 1887 } Preah 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
India, British— 

Report on Sanitary Measures in India in 1885-86, ) 
together with Miscellaneous Information up to June, 
TSS7 4 Vol. xix. TiGya200, LA bBS7 sete od. Bad 

Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress 
and Condition of India during the year 1885-86. + The India Office 
Zend Number (19) SS Ark ioe X. . hee adherent Bt eee 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India from 
1876-77 to 1885-86. 21st number. [C-5210.] 
LEST AS Shc eee ele year Mee gc OME cr ca hdaes asthe dances “ 

Review of the Trade of India in 1886-87. Foreign | 
Sea-borne, Coasting, and Trans-Frontier Trade. Fol. | Thal Denheimente ok 

Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. Nos. Soe Be 
Be Ti ASST CR OR J soe bM riobricHE dikeitbtpn ttt r 

Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Accounts. | 
Nose i= 401887 -BSicene st fade bass ucticgesedess heist 

Brnaat. The Administration of the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal from 1882-83 to 1886-87, being a Supple- | The Lieutenant-Go- 
ment to the Annual General Administration Report vernor of Bengal 
for. 1885-862 Diagranasidd Pasihd amtasied te. sena n.d 4: 

Magnetical and Meteorological Observations ‘made at 
the Government Observatory, Bombay, 1885. Fol. 








Finance and Com- 
merce 


Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Journal. Vol. liv, part 2, No. 4; lv, part 2, No. 5; 
ty, part 2, Now -1885:87.0s Plates acnudd aval. The Society 
Proceedings. June—August, 1887 \.2......s.ssesccceseeees 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Official Report of the Debates of the House of ) 
Commons. Session 1887, vols.iand ii. 4ito............. 
Sessional Papers. Session 1887— 
Voi.i. Tables of Trade and Navigation for the year 


L885-SG nee ake hn Phe ee a ia, abe te ee eats Say 
Vol. ii. Public Accounts for the year 1885-86. 
Estimates for the year 1887-88 ..........cccssssscseennensees 


Vol. iti. Report of the Auditor-General on Appro- 
priation Accounts for the year 1885-86  ................ 
Vol. iv. Report on Penitentiaries for the year 1885- 
86. Report of the Secretary of State for 1886. 
Report of the Board of Examiners for the Civil mre 
Service for 1886. The Civil Service List, 1887 ... HOE. Paar ot. He 
Vol. v. Report of the Department of Indian Affairs | “° a hat” 
POUL Se OMe eset ei enariginascttsacs hi aot neat wen ta 
Vol. vi. Report of the Department of the Interior 
for 1886. Report of the Commissioner of the North- 
West Mounted Police Force, 1886. ........cccccciececeee 
Vol. vu. Report, Returns, and Statistics of the 
Inland Revenues for the year 1885-86. Canal 
Statistics for 1885. Report on Inspection of 
Weights, Measures, and Gas. Report on Adul- | 


————— 


PEPECION OLMEOOCHN oc ae eee Ae glen ze 
Vol. viii. Report of the Department of Militia and 
Defence for 1886. Reports relating to the Sup- 
pression of the Rebellion in the North-West 
Sper iticinet tl, LE Soars one prterehy eteet nn hay! Sree i 5 





AT 
Or 
OO. 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
Sessional Papers. Session 1887—Contd. 

Vol. ix. Report of Postmaster-General for the year ) 
1885-86. Report of the Minister of Public Works 
for the year 1885-86. Expenditure on Public 
WOTKSPLBO TOL: Ale oe ia Oe amare: Sietae.e 

Vol. x. Report of the Minister of Agriculture for 
1886. Report on the Canadian Section of the 

‘ Colonial and Indian Exhibition at South Kensing- 
ton, 1886. Criminal Statistics for 1885 .............. 

Vol. xi. Report on Canadian Archives, 1886 ........ 

Vol. xii. Mortuary Statistics for 1886. Report of 
the Minister of Railways and Canals for the year 
1885-86. Capital, Traffic, and Working Expendi- 
ture of Railways); 1985786 5 chan. a eae, 

Vol. xiii. Reports of the Superintendent of Insurance 
for the years 1885 and 1886. Abstract of State- 
ments of Insurance Companies for 1886 ................ c 

Vol. xiv. Report of the Department of Marine for 
the year 1885-86. Report on Steamboat Inspec. 
tion for 1886. Report of the Hudson Bay Hx- 
pedition of 1886; with maps. List of Vessels 
cen Registry Books of the Dominion on 31st 
December, ASB O 2 208, cet crute a sec nte cee eee 

Vol. xv. Report of the Department of Fisheries for 
1886. Report on the Fisheries Protection Service, 
1886. Correspondence on the Fisheries Question, | 





J. G. Bourinot, Esq., 
LL.D. 


1885-87. Report on the Library of Parliament 1887 

Vol. xvi. Shareholders in the Chartered Banks of 

the Dominion, 1886. Superannuations in the 

Civil Service for 1886. Returns relative to the 

Canadian Pacific Railway, &c. 2.2.5.2..anoee 
Mantrosa. Census of Manitoba, 1885-86 ............0..0. 4 
Nortu-West TERRITORIES. Speech of his Honor 

Edgar Dewdney, Lieutenant-Governor of thom Henry Fisher, Esq. 


‘ 





Pol. L887 0 waka enter meceoe aise eae, Meee 
Insurance and Finance Chronicle. Nos. 9—11, 1887........ The Editor 
Royal Society of Canada. Proceedings and Transac- Tie saci 
tions for 1886. Vol. iv. Plates, ato. i. cceccecsstestess caaraer. os 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Report of the Meteorological Commission for 1886. 
Maps P20], Bh coy ccm neec ieetne eae Me OR 8 hear 


Port ExizasetsH. Twenty-second Annual Report of |] The Chamber of 
the Port Elizabeth Chamber of Commerce for 1886 Commerce 


Jamaica. The Handbook of Jamaica for 1887-88, com- 
prising Historical, Statistical, and General Information 
concerning the Island. Seventh year of publication. 
NEY is) (eRe en ees Th Mocy cmos iniyLir A avout arm e (U7 


General Sir Henry 
Norman, K.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. 


Mauritius. Blue Book for the Colony of Mauritius, 


A BBG. al Ol, irs ccsesse ckceeceacctha ra a siabe cana sty erates tue ae age ised 


ment 


! The Officer Adminis- 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Oontd. 
New South Wales— 
pie Deok for: 1886! Bol ekcnad end. eae tte 7 
Handbook to the Statistical Register of New South 
Wales for, 1886.2 Svan iced weut ire oy ae a i, oe 
Statistical Register of New South Wales for 1886. 
(Contents.) Population, Immigration, Vital Statis- 
tics, &c. Crime and Civil Justice. Trade and Com- 
merce. Manufactories and Works. Monetary and 
Financial. Production. Education, Religion, and 
Charitics, | Miscellaricousim angit ti 0....dbailecsten. ck if 





: The Government 
Statistician 





The Registrar-Gene- 


New Zealand taken for the night of the 28th March, alc NeeZenlaad 


New Zealand. Results of a Census of the Colony of 
Te eR Ota e cance ope ere eee Ve ee A, lec eis, I 
Queensland— 
Seventh Census of the Colony of Queensland, taken on) 
thetlat. May, 1380... Diagram 094.02 adnat.bae.. 
Census Maps accompanying Registrar-General’s Report 
Report of the Registrar-General on the Returns of 
Agriculture and Live Stock for 1886 ou... 
Statistics of the Colony of Queensland for 1886. (Con- + 
tents.) Population, Interchange, Accumulation, 
Finance, Law, Crime, &c., Social and Vital Statistics, 
Rrrosian only 2 ROle ie naibe oes. ptecgete ceed tek) tin sat | 
Supplement to the Government Gazette (containing 
Vital Statistics). Nos.17 and 41. 1887 ........00.. eB; 





The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Queensland 





South Australia. Report of the Board of Governors 
of the Public Library, Museum, and Art Gallery of | The Board of Guard- 


South Australia, with Reports of Standing Committees dians 
fOr 1880-3 7e, HOLE at. ,oa.. tie cds neneiioe woala es: 
Trinidad. Biometer for Trinidad, West Indies. Mar-] C. H. Phillips, Esq., 
riage, Birth, and Death-Rates, 1871-85. MS., diagram Registrar-General 
Victoria— 


Australasian Statistics, 1886. Preliminary Return. 
Estimated Population of Victoria on 80th June, 1887 


Annual Report of the Secretary for Mines and Water 
Supply on the Working of the Regulation and 
Inspection of Mines and Mining Machinery Act Mee of 
CLUTIUE O60 OP IRbes hOL oth sok coli kaha Me actus kul | Penk 

Mineral Statistics for 1686. Wola? (22.2. ou) Wh ae 5 

Statistical Register of Victoria for 1886. | Part “| H. H. Hayter, Esq., 


CM.G., Govern- 


ment Statist 


i H. Hayter, Esq., 


Population; Part 8, Finance, &c.; Part ’4, Vital C.M.G., Govern- 
Statistics Geer (Ae cere reed ee Arak gE Pn eB ment Statist 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, with Abstract 
Returns for the United Kingdom, British Posses- | The Agricultural 
sions, and Foreign Countries, 1887. 8vo. [C-5187. ] Department 
Ba tee si nccss wes ty hs essa, piadieny te RTA Poet eae wks 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
United Kingdom— Contd. 
Army Medical Department. Report for the year 1885.| The Army Medical 
Vol, xxvii) diagrams) Sv0 ~Uitly..ncechalesecstesmesetesoen Department 
Board of Trade Journal, 1887— 
(Selection from Contents.) 
September. Agricultural Returns of Great Britain ) 
for 1887. United States Mineral Production in 
1886. The New York Labour Bureau. ................ 
October. Report on Boiler Explosions. United 
States Railroads in 1886. The Issue and Re- 
demption of the Currency and Coins of the United 
States and the Redemption of National Bank 
IN O66 GY « deossek -cucgsannteht Mbeue Sebeaapnett teeaczes. SELGSAN, ORE see 
November. State of the Skilled Labour Market. 
Mercantile Marine Fund. Labour and Wages in 
the South-Eastern Counties. Tobacco Production 
and Distribution-in the United States. The 
Trade of Annam and Tonquin in 1886................... 
December. Differential Duties in French Cochin- 
China. Gas Undertakings. South African Gold 
fields. Undeveloped Resources of New Mexico. , 
Exports of Manufactured Articles from the | 
principal European Countries /....2.i80Q024N... J) 
Customs. Thirty-first Report of the Commissioners 
of H. M.’s Customs (for the year ended 31st Mah | The Commissioners 
1887). Sv. af CRS1835) Wid 887 ite, deen 
Education Department. Return showing Expenditure ) 
upon Annual Grants to Elementary Schools in 1886; 
also number of Elementary Schools on the Annual 
Grant List. Accommodationand Number of Scholars + — 
in those Schools and Resuits of the Inspection and 
Examination of Elementary Schools in 1886. 8vo. 
POS5077.| MESS7 ees ueeeme s e rs ccacal poate maaan eens 3) 
Foreign Office— 
Annual Series. Diplomatic and Consular Reports ) 
on Trade and Finance. 1887. Nos. 77—229 .... 
Miscellaneous Series. Reports on Subjects sel 
General and Commercial Interest. 1887. Nos. 
BO COALS IO: ats tnis ty th- se binlbss snoade anaemia 
Local Government Board. Sixteenth Annual Report, 
1886-87. Supplement containing the Report of the | . 
Medical Officer for 1886. Plates and eat 8vo. he, Seo es 
PEESITI ASST AAMee wad inaltc lenin. Ponies 
Meteorological Council. Report of the, to the Royal 
Society for 1886. 8vo. [C-4914.] 1887.0... 
Summary of Statistics of Railways in the United] W. Fairlamb, Esy., 
Kingdom for 1876, 1882-86. Sheet  .......e ees York 
Sea Fisheries. First Annual Report of the Inspector 
fort886. WSvor VC 5069- bh PISSyT Peta. eseee 
Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other ] 
Possessions of the United Kingdom in each year 
from 1872-86. 24th Number. 8vo. [C-5176.] 
LBST i cxtisasondectntucstes fe SRRRTAU dee LOPE Ms EET a, TELE GARE. | The Board of Trade 
Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom in each of 
the last fifteen years from 1872 to 1886. Thirty- 
fourth number, “Syo...|,C+b173.jhankoOpumeearre 2 





| 
> The Board of Trade 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
United Kingdom— Contd. 
Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign ae] 
and British Possessions. Annual Statement for 


AS86. | [O<5148) i Eas fet eae eee ee WE 2 dog The Board of Trade 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly returns. August— 
November, 1887 pee treet tt 


Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues.  Sixty-fifth MheClouitasaitondats 
Report of the Commissioners. No. 205, 1887 ........ : 


England— 
Forty-ninth Annual Report of the Registrar-General ) 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England (1886). | 


CV CemREC LOS ue Bros poems mart im cose er eee 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to June, Births and | The Registrar-Gene- 
Deaths to September, 1887. No. 155 0... ral of England 


Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven 
other great Towns. (Weekly Returns, with an | 
Annual Summary.) (Current numbers).............0000 4) 

British Museum— 

Catalogue of Printed Books [added to the on 





The Trustees of the 


Bite Loou te, Coupee! Ab.) LOU rccccetssnun etn BritiaWeviiisouny 


Index to Periodical Publications. 4to. 1887 ........ 
Lonpon Metropolitan Police. Number of Persons Gale Sin GudMiarsen 
taken into Custody and the Results in 1886; with ‘ caseng - 


Comparative Statements from 1831 to 1886 inclusive. Coniilasonent sof 


ae Police 
Wanpsworts Public Library. Second Annual Report oaleyt 
of the Library Commissioners, 1886-87. S8vo. ........ } Hines Ubwairiont 


-Brrmrneuam. Free Libraries Reference Department. 
Catalogue of Books (Lardner to Parliament). 4to. | Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
1 ROIS Fag OS Dad RAR A aah! Fab pln peat rete ap daee cag le 
MancuesterR Public Free Libraries. Thirty-fifth reat 
Annual Teport, [886-87 | S¥Os.t.<4brocccisersssecesestesstnee: Piet preter 
OxrorD. Meteorological Observations made at Rad- 
cliffe Observatory, Oxford, in 1884. 8V0. ........eeee 


Ireland— 

Twenty-third Detailed Annual Report of the Registrar- ) 
General (Ireland), containing a General Abstract of | 
the numbers of Marriages, Births, and Deaths regis- 
tered in Ireland during 1886. [O-5153.} 1887 .... 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to June, Births and ues Registrar-Gene- 
Deaths to September, 1887. No. 95. ........... pete tehs ral of Ireland 

Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Weekly Re- 
turns, with a Quarterly and Annual Summary.) | 
(CURPOr EUs ete ye eee sce acy cools. clestyaedivecuctsnayss 








Scotland— 

Quarterly Return of the Births, Deaths, and Marriages ) 
registered in the Divisions, Counties, and Districts of 
Scotland. Quarter ending 30th September, 1887. The kRedistraees et 
NO, LBD veeseeseesseeseeneereeeeeseeeeeen ssecesessenvenecsneseenees svssesenees salior Salad 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
Towns. (Weekly and Monthly Returns.) (Current 
IM DOLS ei acter tak ween tema tet ete ats: ¥ 
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(d) Authors, &c. 
ANDREW (SAMUEL). Fifty Years’ Cotton Rie C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 
12 pp., sm. 4to. Oldham, 1887 C.B. 
ASHBURNER (CHARLES A.). The Geologic Distribution 
of Natural Gas in the United States, with an sper | The Author 
dix. 32 pp., maps and diagrams, 8vo. Pittsburgh, 1886 
AsuiEyY (W.J.). The Early History of the English 
Woollen Industry. (No. 4 of Vol. ii of Publications of 
the American Economic Association.) 85 pp., 8vo. e 
Baltimore, UST career iaec mee eee ence eee 
Bourne (WivntAM).  Bourne’s Handy Assurance 
Directory, 1887-88. (Second year of Publication.) 
VLA. HAVO: CL BS] min ter ates tame be cbse, Mae 
Bracuettt (Dr. H. F.).  Statistische Skizzen der 
europaischen und amerikanischen Staaten, nebst den 
auswirtigen Besitzungen der ersteren. Zweite Abteilung ; 
Sechste verbesserte Auflage. 8vo. Leipzig, 1887 ........ 
CrRNUscCHI (HENRI). The Bimetallic Par. (Notes 
submitted to the Gold and Silver Commission.) 


meme wee meee e seen rene eeerneetieneeee 


99 


45 PpeiBvo. USS7 Passe ister. 5th a ee gp ee 
CHESTER (CHARLES, M.A.). Greece in 1887. 137 pp., | The Consul-General 
SVG RASS Nile Ae res as eRe OS ate ee eee eet for Greece, London 


Hacen (CHarues Hevyey). System of Political 
Economy. ‘Translated from the German by John — 
Princessmithe§ Viti 88 pp. Sven, 1844 us 2a. eres, 
HarpcastteE (Davin JR.). Banks and _ Bankers. 
2nd edit., with an Appendix comprising a review of 
the failures amongst Private and Joint-Stock Banks. 
X25 4°4600 pp. Sv Ore are seen sey ct ee eee rena 
Harris (Wititam A.). <A Technical Dictionary of) 
Fire Insurance, being a Practical Commentary, com- 
bined with a Glossary of Terms used in the principal | The Author 
Manufacturing Industries. viii+ 344 pp., 8vo. Liver- 
POOL, LOSE 2 arcissatel isos Maat ota euler have path ipa teeny Mea 
Hironcock (Dr. E.). Ambherst College. An Anthro- ) 
pometric Manual, giving the Average and Mean Phy- 
sical Measurements and Tests of Male College Students, | 
and method of securing them. Prepared from the + 
Records of the Department of Physical Education and 
Hygiene in Amherst College, during 1861-62 and 
1886-87 inclusive. 26 pp., 8vo. Amherst, Mass. 1887. } 
Holgate (C. W.)— 
An Account of the Chief Libraries of Australia and 
Tasmania. 51 pp.,la. 8vo. 1886 
An Account of the Chief Libraries of New Zealand, fe 
with an Appendix containing the Statutes relating | re 
| 


eee eee meee eereeereeeeenees 


to Public Libraries in that Colony. viii -+-52 pp., 
8vyo. 1886 
JAKCHITCH (VLADIMIR). Ethnographie de Serbie. (In 
Russian.) 34 pp., map, 8vo. St. Petersburg, 1873 4 
Koérést (Joser). Die Wiener impfgegnerische oun | 


Fae Heme erm meee Heese raw senses nes SOME HEE HEH HEH HEE HE eHOeEe eens 


i 


und die Vaccinationsstatistik. 24 pp., 8vo., Brauns- 
chweig. 1887 
Maceregor (JoHn). The Progress of America, from 
the Discovery by Columbus to the year 1846. Vol. i, 
Historical and Statistical ; vol. ii, Geographical and 
Statistical. La. 8vo. 1847 


OPP eee eee CeCe ee CeCe eee ee Teer eee eT eer e eer eer ere eee eee eee eee ee eee 


TOOTH TOO eee eee OOH HOHE HOES HORE Eee Ee eee 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
MacpreErson (Watrer G.). Law of Indian Railways 
and Common Carriers. xx +420 pp., 8vo. Calcutta, } The Author 
BDU) Pi cscaceubystes anos ce deeeeeree Meer IC TDR. cH DR GRE ee. 
MetzuerR (Dr. Gustav K.). Statistische Untersuch-) 
ungen tber den Kinfluss der Getreidepreise auf die L Gunny Fachon Ha 
Brotpreise und dieser auf die Léhne. 42 pp., 8vo. aces 
Jena, 1887 2600 eine, Re eae a eee ee 5, 
Pures (WILLARD). Propositions concerning Protec- 
tion and Free Trade. xv + 233 pp., 8vo. Boston, oe 
URala) WR Seems nO ite ie Mey Lh aba Wn | Oe edit er on aa 
PIERRARD (Patz). The Standard Wool-Bale and the 
Improvements necessary in the Universal Wool Trade. } The Author 
Biel PP MOV ORL ACT Path Oe NN. RRL RIN Che Lela 
PRASCHKAUER (M.). Depression in Trade and Agricul- 
EULO et 20 RO Me NGO 112.2), chs hcl. ashe CoE. Gast i 
Prick (L. L. F. R.).. Industrial Peace, its advantages, ) 
methods, and difficulties. A Report of an Inquiry | 


made for the Toynbee Trustees, with a Preface by + + 
Alfred Marshall. xxxi + 127 pp., 8vo., portrait. | 
LE SE CN Re Dito eee RL ts el te “aT APU se ae Ee, : 


Rarranovicn (Artuvur). La Section d’Economie Poli- 
tique de l Association Francaise pour |’ Avancement 
des Sciences au Congrés de Toulouse en 1887. 24 pp., 
OMA aii «LSS ea oe yeaheah ita ne cba, events mE 

Rioarpo (Davip). Letters of—, to Thomas Robert 
Malthus, 1810-23. Edited by James Bonar. sr The Clarendon Press 
+ 2b pp. yoron Oxtordsl 887 micas cee oes 

Sassen (ArMAND). Mémoire sur la Caisse d’Epargne } 

Postale des Pays-Bas. 15 pp., 8vo. Amsterdam, > The Author 
BSS Pe acacia sue Ntet oc eR Sea em ML I ke TN 

SrLieman, (H. R. A.). Railway Tariffs and the sere, 
state Commerce Law. 8vo. Boston, 1887............000 

Spatuzzi (ACHILLE). Gli Studi di Climatologia Igienics 
iniziati a Napoli e vicinanze. 22 pp., fol. Torino, mae 
| oleh Beene Sip UNB ME fu Lbs Dry or Me PLM Te ed 

Srracuan (T. Y.). Actuarial Report on the Northum- 
berland and Durham Miners’ Permanent Relief Fund Aree hor 
as on 31st. December, 1886. 23 pp., 8vo. Newcastle- 

Ole VIE LES Tinney ee ae Pe age eM ale On 

Van de Linde (Gerard)— 

Lecture ... entitled ‘““A Merchant’s Office.” 45 pp., 


” 


CCC LPR Th (NOE Feel ered wer Bs ieee A he, Den 
Lecture . . . entitled ‘“‘ Marine Insurance.” 69 pp., 8vo. 2 
TBS Rae A RA LS Neen SE BC, ee ee, 

Wetts (James W.). A Sketch of Brazil, being ed 
remarks upon the Commerce and Industries, the 
Railways, the Sugar Factories, the Finances, Slavery, }+ PP 
Immigration, and the immediate future of the country. | 
BPP. Ab0> LBS Te were pera nee oity AME Iie, oe Dee thse 5 


Wright(Hon. Carroll D.)\— 
Hand Labour in Prisons. 12 pp., 8vo. Boston, 1887) 
Problems of the Census. Opening address before | 
the American Social Science Association at Saratoga, 
5th September, 1887. 23 pp., 8vo. Boston, 1887 e: 
The Study of Statistics in Colleges. 21 pp., 8vo. 
ES OU CNA EL OS 0x eek snbesasn gst aucdcokvderteee ac okiact ane tere ae J) 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Yeats (John LL.D.). Technical, Industrial, and Trade 
EHducation— 

The Growth and Vicissitudes of Commerce in all) 
Ages. An historical narrative of the Industry 
and Intercourse of Civilised Nations. With 
Charts of Caravan Routes and Appendix. 3rd 
edit. 8+xlvi+619 pp., maps and diagram, 8yo. 
B87: evs cesesths ed DS AO ae eee, 

The Natural History of the Raw Materials of Com- | 
merce. Illustrated by Synoptical Tables and a 
Folio Chart, a copious List of Commercial Products | 
and their Synonymes in the principal European 
and Oriental Languages... 8rd edit 8+xx+504 + The Author 
pp-;;map, Svo.> ELSST earn Biases. .s kiana 

Recent and Existing Commerce, with Statistical 
Supplement. Maps showing Trade-Areas and 
Tabulated List of Places important in Business or 
Trade. 38rd edit. 8 + xviii + 516 pp., maps. 
SvGx 1887 oh... eee. i ee 

The Technical History of Commerce, or the Progress 
of the Useful Arts. 3rd edit., revised and much 
enlarged. 8 + xxvili + 527 pp., map, 8vo. 
BB + cc. ttsccusbetsnbag ch Witte sn ca eee ace RSE EOS eee 7) 











(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 

Arts, Society of—. Journal. Current numbers. 1887.... The Society 
Association of Chambers of Commerce of the United 
Kingdom. Report and Resolutions adopted at the 
Special Meeting held at Exeter, September, 1887. 8vo. 
LSS 7 5. cvsdsssttsssevnss lose ndbnstlentesenssthecas MMM. Miade Maser. SUneieen 

British Association for the Advancement of Science. ) 

Report of the Fifty-sixth Meeting held at Birmingham 

in September, 1886. (Contents of Section I, Economic 

Science and Statistics.) Address of the President of 
the Section, John B. Martin. On Manual Training, | 
by Sir P. Magnus. Technical Instruction in Elemen- 
tary Schools, by W. Ripper. Technical Education, by 

i 


The Association 





Rev. H. Solly. Economic Value of Art in Manufac- 
tures, by H. &. Taylor.’ Imperial Federation, or 
Greater Britain United, by &. G. Webster, MP. 
Boarding-out as a method of Pauper Education and a 
check on Hereditary Pauperism, by Miss W. L. Hail. 
Small Holdings and Allotments, by /. Impey. Peasant 
Properties and Pr otection, by Lady Verney. Co-opera- 
tive Farming, by B. King. The Results of an Experi- 
ment in Fruit-farming, by Archdeacon Lea. Colonial 
Agriculture and its Influence on British Farming, by 
Prof. W. Fream. The Public Land Policy of the 
United States, by W.C. Ford. The Effect of Aspect 
on Wheat-Yields, by Dr. A. Haviland. Working 
Men’s Co-operative Organisations in Great Britain, by ) 


The Association 








* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various countries 
or possessions to which they belong. 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)—Contd. 
British Association—Contd. 
A. H. Dyke Acland, M.P. On the Economic Excep- 
tions to Laisser Faire, by Prof. Sidgwick. On Allot- 
ments, by Lord Onslow. One-pound Notes, by Prof. 
J. S. Nicholson. The Causes affecting the Reduction 
in the Cost of Producing Silver, by Hyde Clarke. On 
some Defects in English Railway Administration, by 
J. S. Jeans. Canals, by WM. Stevens. Canal Com- 
munication, by 8S. Lloyd. The Birmingham Canal, by 
E. B. Marten. The Stourbridge Canal, by #. B. Marten. 
Report of the Committee for continuing the Inquiries 
relating to the Teaching of Science in Elementary 
Schools. The Character and Organisation of the Insti- 
tutions for Technical Education required in a large 
Manufacturing Town, by Dr. Crosskey. Report of the 
Committee on the Regulation of Wages by means of 
Sliding Scales. Sliding Scales and Hours of Labour 
in the Northumberland Coal Industry, by &. Young. 
Remarks on the Principles applicable to Colonial 
Loans and Finance, by Hyde Clarke. The Mathemati- 
cal Theory of Banking, by #. Y. Edgeworth. 'The 
Definition of Wealth, by H. D. Macleod. The Cost j 
of Shipbuilding in H.M. Dockyards, by &. P. Fellows. 
Proportional Mortality, by B. Latham. The State of 
the Poor in 1795 and 1833, by G. H. Sargant. The 
Insufficient Earnings of London Industry, and specially 
of Female Labour, by W. Westgarth. London Re-con- 
struction and Re-Housing, by W. Westgarth. On 
the application of Physical Science to Economics, by 
P. Geddes. The Resources and Progress of Spain 
during the last Fifty Years of Representative Govern- 
ment, in connection with the British Empire, by 
A C6 VAL aR COORT pita Mee ree aki cies kil tact J 
Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture. 
Twenty-second Annual Report of the Council, 1887 | Major P. G. Craigie 
PSV Oc -s, chntas dducvel aresesentaanan cenntanaer tenet dinenadsonree tie nvitatles ace caias 
Cobden Club— 
Technical Education. A Summary of the Report of ) 
the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the 
state of Technical Instruction, by F. C. Montague. 
With a preface by Sir B. Samuelson, M.P. 1887 + The Club 
Fair Trade Unmasked; or Notes on the Minority 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Depression 
of Trade and Industry, by G. W. Medley. 1887 ....J 
_ Friendly Society of Iron Founders of England, conte | Somnry kaa 











r The Association 











and Wales. Monthly Reports for August—December, 


TEST. ce ee Peete iat 5 Qu oni AN K.C.M.G., 0.8. 
Howard Association— 
Report... October, 1 BS iirc ea eittscieesencsakctoscedstece thoupboasers ] 
Unconvicted Prisoners, and their Officers and Wit- 
nesses, England and Wales, 1887 .......:..sssssorssesereoeees The Association 
Pauper and Destitute Children, 1886 .............csssesessnes 
Sentences producing Crime and Violence, 1887 ............ J) 


Institute of Actuaries. Journal. Vol. xxvi, part 6, : 
(SERRE IIIS AEA ES A en The Institute 
Institute of Bankers. Journal, October—December,-1887.... a 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 
{ 





(e) Societies, &c. (British)— Contd. 
Institution of Civil Engineers— 
Minutes of Proceedings. Vol. xe. Plates, 8vo. 1887 
Charter, Supplemental Charter, Bye-Laws, and List of } The Institution 
Members, L887: Wee eres trecccaccnentsterssodtenesesctents 


Institution of Mechanical Engineers— 
Library Catalogue, June, 1887. Subject Index of 
Papers, &c., in the Proceedings, 1847-87. 8vo......... 
Proceedings. May, 1887. Plates, 870. ...c::.c.iscssesseseere 
sae Taxation Committee. Annual Report, 1887. Major P. G. Craigie 
London Chamber of Commerce. Journal. Nos. 67—70,| The Chamber of 
VSB 7 oes ie ccaseokscovebus secs da buepeiracn® peptecscecy a teers tac aerenpee <oan eae Commerce 
Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions, Session ) 
1886-87. (Contents). The Basis of Social Prosperity, 
by Z. B. Moxon. The British Empire and Imperial 
Federation, by C. HE. Howard Vincent, M.P. Objec- | . 
tions to Free Trade answered by W. Fogg. The Social r Noe, 
Aspect of Co-operation, by #. V. Neale. The Modern 
Science of Economics, by H. D. Macleod. Technical 








Education, by. <J.027 Gh Cynmol ds ion 08. cant omit i$: 
Middlesex Hospital. Report of the Medical, cancer |: . 
and Pathologicai Registrars for 1886. 8V0. os... Bae Mose 
National Fair Trade League— 
Addresson; Fair Trade# "1 S82 %e.-....c.c sneer ye =) 
Agricultural and Trade Depression, by H. Chaytor. | 
D 1884 pa Bo eee ai scores ac nfeialaigeisieleloltslaic.a's sialee lets alatarsislelp were sierals stein vipsine Sais ee : The League 
epression of Trade and its Causes. 1885... 
Fair Trade Position Explained. 38rd edit. 1884........ | 
Ibeaflete? “Svo0.. 1883585 etn ie ee ey 
National Fish Culture Association. Journal. Vol. ee Tok eee 
No.4, October, 18872 Ovo. heer tee tee eee, 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow. Proceedings. 1886-87 ‘| The Soaee 
Voloxvitt. 7Plates.. SV Ose tec ncteeceres eis erate reese y 


Royal Agricultural Society of England. Journal. 
Second Series. Vol. xxiii, Part 2. 1887. (Contains— 
“Twenty years’ Changes in our Foreign Meat Supplies,” 
by Major P. G. Craigie). Diagrams ...........00...ccsees 

Royal College of Surgeons of England. Calendar of 
tho —1887, 8vo. a: Rede a hee : Nadie alssk eee } The College 

Royal Colonial Institute. Proceedings. Vol. xviii, 1886-87. } 

(Contents.) The Colonies in relation to the Empire, | 

by Sir G. Berry. The Trade of India and its future 
Development, by Dr. G. Watt. New Guinea: Past, 
Present, and Future, by Rev. J. Chalmers. Fruit as 
a Factor in Colonial Commerce, by D. Morris. British 
Columbia, by the Bishop of New Westminster. The 
Mineral Wealth of South Africa, by 7. R. Jones. 
Colonial Government Securities, by G. Baden-Powell. 
Practical Colonisation, by Col. Sir F. W. de Winton... J 

Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings. September- 
Deoember, ‘L887 iy, ck cesar eee eee eee 

Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. Vol. lxx. Plates, 3 
USB7 sidvccesnetiiesnvavadade ssebchovapente nee Sapo aaa ae eee ene 

Royal Society. Proceedings. Nos. 257 and 258. 1887 of 


. The Institute 


\ The Society 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)—Contd. 
Royal Society of Literature.— 
Transactions. Second Series. 8vo. Vol. xiv, Part 1. 


BS BTE Sa ssciass Sipe yctlh Men sy RO OOD IRE for a ws ae PE Gy 
Bee port tor LSSG) 5) accu eaaeh Mm een mete een. as 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal. Vol. Lalita 1H ei netieun ae 
Non LAY s 18879 Svoe <Pisteset is 2 Se, oe ee 
Surveyors’ Institution. Transactions. Vol. xx, Nos. 1 
pid, 2, BOQ in hae UE ee tint NMED tel alti Gel ” 
ery College, London. Calendar. Session 1887 oo The College. 
BIL OU CY Os atetocnenes teen scant ten ements telue., Asc ahssshe sc satis 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British).* 


J AAET TSUN vied (eco, a Ried Oily ne ae a Current numbers |; The Editor 
Bankers’ Magazine (London), The ........ " x 
Building Societies and Land Com- 
panies’ Gazette, The ..2..scccssscerscsssee 3 a3 
Commercial World, The...........cccsscoscesseee + 
Bieonomiste Ther igre ete ee a s 
1 PCC EU I ITE ARMREST a ‘ 3 
Indiarubber and Guttapercha Journal... oe - 
Insurance Gazette, The «.....,....t:ccccccseceses . i 
os POR ie HG rie ees cectprennt ecu, rf i 
:. Necorde Three sehr nt U4 Fen Bs ; 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ as - 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ PP 5 
URLS ae oot siecle teagan Be i + 
Machinery Market, The w.........cscscssscceseseeee ‘i a 
BLORO Wa herein ots het Se | PA * 
"SU LUA Wieweeranie ein 9 ober 9) haainilin de be rhe elas ere . fe 
Policy-Holder Journal, The ..........ccceseese a i 
Beoviow/ The see, ree eee . =. 
Sanitary Records TRE siscicscocccesevisseescscncs oe me 
Porpping World, Theos: sce ee “ ES 
Bratiat. Chess. ....akete at ee en he % 
Trade Circulars for the Year 1887— 
Boutcher, Mortimer, & Co., London (Leather) .......0...... The Firm 
Darant & Coc Wondomy (Silky Site estes ccsisadelecssne a 
Eaton (H. W.) & Sons, London (Silk) w.csecccssseseceeceeee: * 
Hillisompds Cow Liverpool (Catton) trccrccscscersscsessosicteestenoas a 
Gooch & Cousens, London (Wool) .....escsscsscsessesecsssescseseees “a 
Littledale, Ragg, & Co., Liverpool AVS ee Wea a 
Page & Gwyther, London (Bullion)....ccccsesssecees, eens " 
Pixley & Abell, London (Bullion) © .......ccccsscsecshsssessessossese, 4 
Powell (T. J. & T.), London (Leather) — ......... Ri ee. 7 
Ronald & Sons, Liverpool (Wo01]) ...ccccssecssssscesesssssesesseeees ” 
Thompson (W. J. & H.), London (China Tea) ............ if 
Urmson, Elliott, & Co., Liverpool (Tobacco) © veces . 


* Foreign Periodicals will be found under the various countries in which they 
are issued. 
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Purchases. 
Almanach de Gotha pour 1888. 
American Almanac for 1887. 
Annales d’Hygiéne Publique pour 1887. 
Annual Register for 1886, 
Annuaire de l’Kconomie Politique pour 1886. 
Banking Almanac for 1888. 
British Almanac and Companion for 1888. 
Co-operative Index to Periodicals for 1887. 
Directory of Directors for 1887. 
Financial Reform Almanac for 1888. 
Hazell’s Annual Cyclopedia for 1887. 
Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, vols. i—xii, 1839-45. 
Imperial White Book. Vols.iand ii. 1887. 
Journal des Economistes pour 1887. 
Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and Official Classes for 1887. 
Law List for 1887. 
Mitchell’s Newspaper Press Directory for 1887. 
May’s Press Guide for 1887. 
McCarty’s Annual Statistician for 1887. 
Medical Directory for 1887. 
Medical Register for 1886. 
Post Office London Directory for 1888. 
Publishers’ Cireular for 1887. 
Railway Diary and Official Directory for 1888. 
Statesman’s Year Book for 1887. 
Sell’s Directory of the World’s Press for 1887. 
Stock Exchange Year-Book for 1888. 
United States’ Government Publications. Catalogue of—, for 1887. 
Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion for 1887. 
Whitaker’s Almanac for 1888. 
Year Book of Scientific and Learned Societies for 1887. 


Bastable (C. F.). Theory of International Trade, 1887. 

Behm und Wagner. Die Bevélkerung der Erde. Part 7, 1882. 

Chevallier (Emile). Les Salaires au XTX° Siécle, 1887. 

Hudson (James). The Railways of the Republic, 1886. 

Kebbel (T. E.). The Agricultural Labourer. New edition, 1887. 

Schmoller (G.). Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirth- 
schaft im Deutschen Reich, 1886. 

Simon (John). Public Health Reports. Edited for the Sanitary Institute 
of Great Britain, vols. i and ii, 1887. 

Ward (T. H.). The Reign of Queen Victoria. 2 vols., 8vo. 1887. 


British and Foreign State Papers, 1826-34. 5 vols. 
Depression of Trade & Industry. Final Report of Royal Commission, 1886. . 
Gold and Silver Commission. First Report, 1887. 
Judicial Statistics of England for 1884. 
Treland for 1884 and 1885. 

R Scotland for 1884. 
Loss of Life at Sea. First Report of Royal Commission on—, 1885. 
Statutes. Chronological Table and Index of the—, 1881. 
Technical Instruction. Second Report of Commissioners on—, 1884. 
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AGRICULTURAL Hotpines in England and Abroad, the size and 
distribution of (see Craigie). ‘ ‘ , ; , » 
AGRICULTURE. Agricultural Returns for the Year 1887 : : 


Number of separate returns furnished by occupiers of land, and number 
filled in by the officials : é : 5 5 : 
Returns as to unoccupied farms show a diminution as compared with 1881. 
Suggested explanations of figures . . . . ° 
Land rented and owned in different counties. : . : 4 
General results of returns for Great Britain show that the area under all 
kinds of crops, bare fallow and grass, was 32,615,000 acres, being an 
increase on the previous year of 24,000 acres A : : 
The fact that this increase is less than usual is due to agricultural distress 
Acreage of different crops, with increase or decrease . ‘ é . 
Live stock . : . 4 Q : ° : c 
Changes in crops and live stock in Ireland . - 5 5 : 
Table showing comparison of figures relating to acreage under crops and 
pasture, and to live stock for 1886 and 1887 6 . é ° 
—— of acreage under crops, and number of live stock, in grazing counties 
and in corn counties of England, and percentages of the totals for England 
in grazing and corn counties respectively in the year 1887, with remarks 
thereon ‘ Cc : 5 a . . ° F 
— of acreage of each description of crop in grazing counties; in corn 
counties, and in all counties of England, and percentage of total cultivated 
acreage under each description of crop in the year 1887, with remarks 
thereon : ° ° ° . ° : s 


reports on insects injurious to crops : : : 
ALLOTMENTS in England . : : : 5 - ; 3 
ARBITRATION in wages disputes . 3 
ASSESSMENT of lands and buildings. 


Battey (A. H.). Remarks in discussion (Humphreys on Class 
Mortality) . ; : . 5 : : - F 
remarks in discussion (Elliott on Taxes) . - 2 : 
Batrour (Dr. T. G., F.R.8.). Remarks in discussion (Humphreys on 
Class Mortality) : , . ; : , : : ; 
remarks in discussion (Booth on the Tower Hamlets Population) 
Bank oF ENGLAND— 
weekly returns of the issue and banking departments for 1886 . 
Banxine. London clearing, and the average amount of promissory 
notes in circulation in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, 
for 1886. ; : : : ; : ; ; i ‘ 
Bateman (A. E.). Our Statistics of Foreign Trade, and what They 
Tell Us. [An abridgment of a paper read before Section F of the 
British Association, at Manchester, in September, 1887 | P 


Description of the sources of information as to trade statistics . 
Examination of the contents of the official publications ; 


Beteivum, Agricultural Holdingsin . P ‘ d ‘ : 
Bexnarn (Francois). See Wheat ‘ : : : : : 
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PAGE 
Booxs. English Literaturein 1886. : : ° . - 202 


Extract from the ‘‘Publishers’ Circular,” with analytical fable of hooks 
published in 1886, and ¢able comparing classification of books published 


in 1885-86. : : : - “ ‘ : - 202-3 
Notes on Economical and Statistical Works . F . . 205 
Bastable (Francis). ‘The Theory, of International Trade, with some of its 
applications to Economic Policy” . 205-8 


“Les Salaires au XIX° Siécle.” By Emile Chevallier, avec une préface de 
M. E. Levasseur. Ouvrage couronné par l’Académie ‘des Sciences morales 


et volitiques (concours Rossi) “ 208-11 
Soetbeer (Dr. Ad.). “ Materialien zur Eyrl duteruug und Beurteilung der 

wirtschaftlichen Edelmetalv erhaltnisse und der Wdahrungsfrage.” 2nd 

edition, revised : : : a - 211-12 
Quarterly Journal of Economics ; - Wa : - 212-18 
Ministére des Travaux Publics. Album de Statistique hehe de1885 . 213 
Walras (Leon). ‘Théorie de la Monnaie ” need: 


Guyot (Yves). L’Impét sur le Revenu. Rapport fait au nom de la Commis- 
sion du Budget... 214 


Von Scherzer (Dr. Karl). “ Das wirthschaftliche Leben der Volker. Ein 


Handbuch tber Production und Consum” . RIES 
Reyer (Dr. E.). “ Die Hisenindustrie der Vereinigten. Staaten” - 216-17 
Bonar (J.). ‘‘ Malthus and his Work ” 4 : - 410-13 
Walker (F. A.). “ History of the Second Army Corps i . 418-14 
Neumann-Spallart (Dr. I. X.). ‘“*Uebersichten der Weltwirthschaft ” - 415-16 
““Vhe Claims of Labour” a c - 416-17 
Neymarck (A.).  “‘ Les Dettes Publiques Européennes ” - 417-18 


Van den Berg (N. P., LL.D.)._ “The Financial and Economical Progress and 
Condition of Netherlands India during the last Fifteen Years, and the 


Effect of the Present Currency System”. - 418-20 
“Actes du Premier Congrés International d’A nthropologie Criminelle” - 571-3 
Gruber (Von Ignaz). ‘ “Die Heushaltung der Arbeitenden Klassen ” 573-5 
Ritter von Brachelli (vyon=Dire ELSE) sc. Statistische Skizzen der europaischen 

und amerikanischen Staaten ” 5 . a . 575-6 
© Bulletin de l’Institut International de Statistique ee ; - F 727-9 
Guyot (Yves). ‘La Science Economique” . * 730-32 
Metzler (Dr. Gustav Karl). “Statistische Untersuchungen iiber den Einfluss 

der Getreidepreise auf di Brotpriese und disen auf die Lohne ” c 732-4 
Ritter von Brachelli (Von Dr. H.F.). “ Statistische Skizzen der europiiischen 

und amerikanischen Staaten ”’ 734 
Fifth National Convention of the Bureaus of Statistics of Labor in the 

United States, 1887 735 
Second Annual Report of the Commissioners of ‘Labor, 1886. Convict 

Labor ‘ ; 735-37 
Herausgegeben von Gustav Schmoller. “Jahrbuch fir Gesetzgebung, Verwal- 

tung und Volkswirthschaft im Deutschen Reich” . 787-39 
Bonar (James). ‘Letters from David Ricardo to Thomas Robert Malthus. 

1810-28 ” 739-42 
Keleti voit Dr. Karl). Pavie Erniihrungs- Statistik der Bevolkerung Ungarns 

auf physiologischer Grundlage bearbeitet ” 742-8 
Kebbel (T. E.). “The Agricultur al Labourer:” a Short Summary of his 

Position . A - 7148 
Fernand (Maurice). “La Réforme Agraire et la Misére en France” . «744s 


Bootu (Charles). The Inhabitants of Tower Hamlets (School 
Board Division), their Condition and Occupations . : f\ O20 


I. Object and method of the inquiry . 826 
Il. Explanation of table of sections and classes, showing how the whole 
population of Tower Hamlets, over 450,000 people, is divided into about 
forty sections, according to the character of the employment of the heads 
of families; a redivision is then made by apportioning the people in each 


section among eight classes, according to means and position. Table - 828-31 
TLL. Description of eight classes into which the population are divided—  . 329-33 
A ‘fhe lowest class . 5 5 A 5 . . - 9829 
B. Casual earnings. . : - - : 5 - 3829 
C. Intermittent earnings : = 5 ‘ . © eed? 

D. Small regular earnings. “ 5 5 : 5 - 882 
EK. Regular standard earnings. é ; . . 3832 

F. Higher class labour ; : . : ose 

G. Lower middle class A 3 : ° 3 he | ols} 

H. ‘The upper middle class - . . *  FoDe 
IV. Description of population by sections :— A c - 333-58 
Labour— > 

(1.) The lowest : A j . . A » 804-5 
(2.) Casual labourers . A , : : c . - 05-7 
(8.) Irregular employment. : 5 . 5 - 9837-9 
(4.) Regular work at low wage : . ° . : - 839-40 
(5.) Regular work at better wage f : 5 4 . 840-41 
(6.) Regular work at goud wage ° - . . . . 41 
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PAGE 
Booru (Charles). The Inhabitants of Tower Hamlets—contd. 
Artisans— 
(7.) Building trades a 6 P| c é 342 
(8.) Fur niture and woodwork , : ° . 5 - 342 
(9 and 10.) Sundry artisans. . ° ° . ° . 342 
(il.) Dress. : c . . ° A - 9842 
(12.) Food production, : : : 7 342 
(13 to 17.) Officials, &e. A : : . 349 
(18.) Other wage earners F - : - 348 
(19.) Home industries and small manufacturers A F : - 0343 
(20.) Small employers. Z 5 . . : . 844 
(21.) Large employers. . : ° ° j : - 3844 
Dealers— 
(22 and 28.) Street trades . ° : = Q : . 844-5 
(24.) Small shopkeepers : : 2 : - 345-6 
(25 to 27.) Large shops, &c. . - C : . 346 
(28 to 30.) Salaried and professional classes. : : c . 346 
(31 and 32.) Cases of chronic illness . - eee ‘ . 346 
(33 to 38.) Self-supporting women . s ‘ 3 ° 347 
(39.) Adult women . : : ; $ a Be 
Tables . ° : , - 848-57 
—— V. Description by districts, with maps . - - - . 9358-62 
—— VI. Special subjects— 
(1.) Employment at the docks : é ; 363-5 
(2.) The Jewish settlement and immigr ation . . . ° : - 865-9 
(3.) The “sweating ” system and middle men. 5 : - - 369-70 
(4.) Working women . 0 - : ° : 370-71 
(5.) The unemployed , ° c - 9871-3 
VII. Basis and accuracy of the figures given. : A c 5 373 
VIII. Results to be obtained by extending the inquiry * : . 374 
IX. General conclusions z : - : . . . 9375-6 
Appendix : * : = PORE 
Statement in explanation of the tables on which the calculations have been 
based ° ° ° ° ° ° e ° 377-9 
Table. Whitechapel A . . : : - 880-81 
St. George’s-in-the- East. “ “ : ° : - 882-3 
—— Stepney . : - 4 : r : - 384-5 
—— Mile End Old Town 5 : . 3 < 386-7 
—— Poplar. G : . é : . 388-9 
—— Tower Hamlets . . : . : c c - 9890-91 


Discussion on Mr. Booths Paper: 
Balfour (Dr. T. Graham, F.R.S., Chairman) 


Thought that Mr. Booth had stated very well the extreme difficulty of getting 
accurate statistical information upon the questions which he had discussed. 
One great difficulty must arise from there being no defined line between 
the different occupations, and one occupation “and one class of society 
shading into another . ° . : ° ° » 9892 


Marshall (Professor A.) 


Said that economists were accustomed to be charged, as they had been by 
Mr. Booth, with confining their attention to abstract reasoning, and paying 
little attention to the real facts of life. Speaking as an economist, he 
would return good for evil, and say that it would be difficult to conceive a 
paper of more  absor bing interest to economists than that which had just 
‘been read; and he believed that the information contained in the paper 
was one of the most valuable presents which the economists had had, and 
that when the work was verified and completed it would take a unique 
position among the materials out of which their science was being built up 392-4 


Levi (Professor Leone) 


Such papers as this were required from time to time. Persons were in the 
habit of taking large views of the population of the United Kingdom and 
of the world, and sometimes failed to take narrow and exhaustive views of 
things near at hand. It was well to remember that whatever might be 
the proportion of poverty which was indicated, it was confined to a very 
small section of the general community. He wondered whether the 
paper gave an accurate idea of the word “poor.” Who was a poor man ? 
It would be of great value if Mr. Booth would add as an appendix budgets 
of the income and expenditure of as large a proportion as possible ot the 
classes with whom he dealt 6 : . ° . ~ 394 


Craigie (Major) 

In the year 1844 a very important committee appointed by the Statistical 
Society, with Mr. Hallam as president, endeavoured to ascertain the condi- 
tion of the poorer classes in St. George’s-in-the-Hast, as a typical metro- 
politan parish. To aid the inquiry, “which was, he believed, a house to 


house one, in the area towhich it extended, money was contributed by 
gentlemen ‘outside, and also from the funds of the Society. That investi- 
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Boots (Charles). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Craigie (Major)—contd. 
gation went to the very point which Professor Levi had referred to, namely, 
the proportion of the expenditure of the families to the earnings of their 
heads, and particularly the expenditure in house rent. It had occurred to 
him that the information now given to the school board visitors was not 
to be relied upon. In many districts these visitors were not always 
welcome, and the answers given to them might be given with an obvious 
purpose, and this to a sufficient extent to impart a bias to any statistical 
conclusions resting on the data thus collected as to the financial condition 
of the parents visited. It was not too much to hint that there might thus 
be an element of possible suspicion with regard to this information 


Heckford (Mrs.) 


Had been working for some time in connection with the Working Women’s 
Co-operation Association, with the idea of promoting a rise in the wages 
of working women. She wished to corroborate one remark which had 
been made by Mr. Booth, and that was that-a very great deal of the want 
in London arose from the physical unfitness of the workers . : 


Bourne (S8.) 


Thought that what they wanted was not so much an extension of the paper, 
as an independent investigation starting from different bases, and follow- 
ing different directions, with a comparison of results. If they could make 
a moral division of the community, they would arrive at data which would 
throw a great deal of light upon the causes of the conditions set forth in 
the paper. Then, side by side with that, they needed an inquiry into the 
expenditure of the people . . ° 


Longstaff (Dr. G. B.) 


The ultimate sources of the information were liable to fallacy. All information 
had to come ultimately from individuals, and individuals were all fallible, 
school board visitors amongst the number. On the whole he thought that 
the social condition of the people was likely to be described by the school 
board visitors as worse than it really was, as regarded not only the disreput- 
able classes, but the disreputable members of all classes. Probably as 
regarded the more respectable classes the reverse might be the case, and 
the visitors might often think that people were better off than they rea a 
were 4 : A A 


Prendergast (Col. L. ) 


As a representative of the Tower Hamlets on the school board, was glad to 
corroborate Mr. Booth as to the sources of information relied on . 


Fordham (E. K.) 


Referred to the sae of labour to London, and the administration of the 
poor laws . . . . . 


Booth (Charles), fi a 


Was conscious of the imperfections of his paper, and after dealing with some 
of the criticisms, expressed his thanks for the discussion on it . 


Bourne (8.). Remarks in discussion (Craigie on Agricultural 
Holdings) . s : 
remarks in discussion (Humphreys - on Class Mortality) : ° 
remarks in discussion (Elliott on Taxes) . 
remarks in discussion (Booth on the Tower Hamlets Population) 
Buryeit (J.), Remarks in discussion (Price on Sliding Scales) 


CarrpD (Sir James). Supported vote of thanks to the President for 
his Inaugural Address. 
Cattle and Dairy Farming of the World 3 A : : 
CuaRrTER of Incorporation of the Royal Statistical Society : 
Cuina. The Population of [extracted from the ‘“ North China 
Herald’? | ; : : 


The numbers of the population, and how they have been obtained. Tables . 
Progress of the most important province : 
Methods of Chinese census . . 


° e e ° e . 


e ° e ° e 


Conen (L. L., M.P.). Remarks in discussion (Craigie on Agricul- 
tural Holdings) é : : ; : : : : ; 
Couttet (Mr.). Seconded vote of thanks to the President for his 
Inaugural Address . ‘ ‘ 
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ComMERCE. On the Progress of Commerce and Industry during the 
last Fifty Years. By Professor Leone Levi, LL.D. . : ‘ 


Retrospect on the attitude of Governments to commerce and industry : 
Treaties of commerce . ° ° . ° 3 ° 
Sugar bounties e : A . : : : . 
Increase of commerce and population. ° : : . 
Our ignorance of the amount of trade carried on in the various countries, and 
the inexactness of the figures as to external trade . : : : 
International relations as regards trade have been modified. 2 : 
Conditions of future competition : 2 - 3 : 
International exhibitions : 5 : < . : 
Concluding remarks . C fee 5 : - c : 


Financial and Commercial History of 1886 [from the supple- 
ment to the “Statist,” 5th February, 1887] . ; : : 


Although the year was one of depression, it seems to have marked a turning 
point which was realised in the summer, since which business has gradually 


improved . , : . . : . . : 
Pauperism returns, railway traffic, bankers’ clearing house . ; 
Woollen trade . ‘ . 4 : . ° 
Iron and metal trades : ; - : 2 : 
Wheat c c 5 : “ 6 é . 
Money market and prices. : . - : " : 
Prospects for 1887. : = - : - é . 

CoNnsUMPTION among troops (see Lawson)  . “ 


Gorn. Gazette average prices, 1886, with summary of 1885 added 
for comparison : ; ‘ 
CoRN, protective tax on, in France ; , : : : : 
CRAIGIE (Major P.G.). The Size and Distribution of Agricultural 
Holdings in England and Abroad. ° 5 3 : ° 
Scope of the paper . ‘ . c : < ° ° 

States usually learn how their surface is cultivated in two ways: (1) From 

official registers compiled for taxation purposes; or (2) By direct inquiry 

Divergence in Government returns. : ; ° ° . 

Inquiry as to holdings in 1885, with tables showing number and classification 


e e ° ° e ° 


Geographical distribution of holdings shows in the eastern and north-eastern * 


counties an acreage of 6,183,000, held by nearly 89,000 occupiers, the average 
size of the holding being thus 69% acres. In the east-midland and south- 
eastern counties an acreage of 6 millions, cultivated by 83,000 occupiers, 
whose average holding is yo acres. In the west-midland and south-western 
counties, the occupiers are more numerous, and the average holding is not 
quite 58% acres, while in the northern and north-western counties 134,000 
farmers are working 6,500,000 acres, with an average holding of 482 acres. 
The mean for all England is 60 acres, for Scotland the same, while in 
Wales the general average falls below 47 acres. able and map . . 
Comparative size of holdings considered. able ; - e . 
In 294,729 holdings under 50 acres, there are 3,559,000 acres; in 118,525 
holdings between 50 and 500 acres, there are 17,899,000 acres; and 1 
4,696 large holdings over 5co acres, there are 3,434,000 acres : 
Agricultural population and agricultural holdings considered in relation to 
each other, with ¢ables contrasting urban and rural counties a : 
Local examples of land subdivision, showing the numbers interested in the 
occupation or ownership of the soil: Isle of Ely, Temple Bolsall, Isle of 


Axholme, Leake, Wrangle, Friskney, Hogsthorpe. uadles. é . 
Report of Mr. Druce as to comparisons between’ men with small and large 
holdings in times of depression. ° . . . 
Live stock on different classes of holdings examined, with reference to tables 
in the appendix . = c 3 : * ° . 
General results of the comparisons as regards England. Tables 0 : 
Allotments and their distribution, showiug the geographical grouping in 
various parts of Great Britain. Tuwdle : . . . : 
Comparisons of labourers, wages and allotments, fable and map : - 
Conclusions as to England. é : : A A 


Foreign Holdings :— 

France. Calculations based on the “ Enquéte ” of 1862, show that it may be 
roughly taken that the 1,815,000 holdings of the smallest class covered 
somewhat over 12 million acres of the cultivable soil. Those which run 
between 125 acres and 100 acres occupy more than half of the whole sur- 
face, or little less than 44 million acres; while the larger farmers with 
holdings of greater dimensions than 100 acres occupied a third of the 
agricultural land of France, or some 27 million acres ° . 

The later inquiry of 1873 gives somewhat different results, map é : 

Figures given. by M. de Lavergne and M. de Foville show that the small 
properties under 5 acres cover only a tenth of the surface . _ ° . 

Description of the hindrances to agriculture from the subdivision of land in 
France . ° : . : ° . . . 
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CRAIGIE (P.G.). Size, &e., of Agricultural Holdings—contd. 

Illustration of the growth of agricultural eee in the commune of 

Vensat, table 114 
Germany. Very full statistics are available, showing that the number of 

holdings in the empire is 5,276,000. c 6 ' . he els 
Subdivision is very great lla 
Table showing number and classes of holdings in the German empire, in 

Prussia, in ‘Aix- Ja-Chapelle, and in Dantzig . 116 
A large pr ‘oportion of the smaller cultivators are employed i in other industries 

than agriculture, table ° 4 5 ° 5 : eG 
Live stock, ¢ubles é 117 


Sweden. Taking the surface of Sweden at too million acres, Ad million of 

this is forest; the cultivated portion is limited to little over 12 million 

acres, of w hich less than a third grows corn, the wheat area however being 

but 150,000 acres; the number of properties was only about 230,000 118 
There is a special form of petite culture in Sweden, whereby small p lots 

called “torps,” about 180,000 in all, are let to labour ers, who pay rent not 

in produce or money, but in labour ; one to three working days a week, 


and certain extra work by women at harvest, being the usual terms 119 
Hungary. Statistics of Professor Wrightson as to the division of the soil, 

table A 4 fe eee 120 
Illustrations of the lar: ge farm system, table . C 5 | cee Lt 
Holland. Distribution of holdings . 5 ° 5 . 3) ee 
Number of “cattle peasants” 123 
Belgium. The subdivision of property makes marked progress, as will be 

seen on reference to tables in appendix ; : . . - 124 
Production of meat . 124-5 
Italy. Difficulty of procuring sufficient general figures to be useful in the 

distribution of holdings in Italy as a whole. ° . : 3g) RE 
Figures as to certain districts . . . : - 125-6 
International comparisons of produce, with tables. - 126-8 
Appendia: Table 1. ‘Total number of holdings in counties, and mean size, in 

1885, 1875, and 1872 A 131 


Table Ii. Holdings arranged in classes and divisions: (A.) “Holdings under 
50 acres; (B.) Holdings “between 50 and 500 acres; (c.) Holdings of over 
500 acres. : 132 


— IIL. Holdings arranged in classes in counties: (A.) Holdings under 

5oacres . ° a c 5 emp cloo 
(B.) Holdings between 50 and. 500 acres : . c . ee alee 
(c.) Holdings of over 500 acres ° gi ees 
——IV. Cattle in English counties at two periods, 1872 and 1885. * 136 
— V. Live stock in 1885 in two counties, the West Riding of Yorkshire 

and Essex, compared in groups of holdings 136 
——VI. Allotments of all classes in England, other than railway allot- 

ments, arranged in counties : 137 


— VIL. France: departments having the largest average sized holdings We aris 
-—— VIII. France: departments having the smallest average sized holdings 138 
— 1X(a). Germany: te holdings of the German empire classified 


according to size. c 4 5 . my LEY 
(B.) Percentage of holdings i in each class 2 . . . 5 A 
(c) Area of holdings in each class. J - C : <a) 
(D.) Percentage of areas 5 6 - 140 
— X(a). Belgium : number of holdings at three periods A 3 - 141 
(B.) Holdings cultivated by owners and tenants 141 
—— XI. Area and number of Belgian holdings in provinces, their oceupa- 

tion by owners or tenants, and the proportion of agricultural workers . 14 


Discussion on Major Craigie’s Paper: 
Cohen (Lionel L., M.P., Chairman) 


Before the paper was read, announced that the Society was now a Chartered 
Society, and entitled to call themselves the Royal Statistical Society . 148 


Druce (S. B. L.) 


The conclusions at which the author of the paper had arrived were entirely 
in unison with his own. Allotments were more numerous in the midland, 
or rather in the eastern midland counties; but that fact appeared to him to 
arise not so much from the geographical position of those counties, as from 
the fact that the agriculture in them was strictly arable, and not pasture. 
Where the land was mainly arable, there they would find allotments 
predominate; where, on the contrary, there was not much arable land, but 
grass, and hills, they would find very few allotments. He referred in 
conclusion to the different customs that prevailed throughout England . 143-5 


Onslow (Lord) 


Facts that. had come under his own notice entirely bore out the remarks of 
the author of the paper. He thought that landlords were most anxious to 
have on their estates holdings of every size and class, and believed that 
there was room for a cousiderable increase of small holdings ° a ee ltio 
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CraiaiE (P. G.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Harris (W. J.) 


Believed that the number of small holdings or allotments was underrated by 
the Government returns. . 


Bourne (8.) 


Described his experiences in Jamaica, and said that they should encourage 
wage earners to have a piece of land on which to employ their leisure 


Hamilton (R.) 


Thought that the lesson to be learnt from the paper was the manner in which 
the statistics were rendered, as it helped those who were interested in 
the subject . é 


Cohen (L. L., Esq., M.P., Chairman) 
Considered the discussion a most valuable one. Among the more salient 
points specially worthy of attention, was the point that the unit of culti- 

vation did not in any way represent the unit of agricultural holdings. ‘The 

next Important point was the statistical returns, improved as they bad 

been, still failed to account for the whole of the area under cultivation, and 

also failed to distinguish in respect to a large tract of country between the 

land which was cultivated and uncultivated 


Craigie (Major), reply : 
He had little criticism to meet, as most speakers had accepted his figures 
without challenge. Referring to a point mentioned in his paper, he 


appealed to the authorities to have one unit for all purposes, whether of 
rating, taxation, or occupation : : A . 


~ . e ° . 


CRAIGIE (Major). Remarks in discussion (Elliott on Taxes) . ‘ 
remarks in discussion (Booth on the Tower Hamlets Population) 
Cunnincuam (Rev. W.). Remarks in discussion (Price on Sliding 
Scales) . : : . : : 


Datry. Cattle and Dairy Farming of the World . . : : 
DrmoGRAPHy. See Hygiene ; : : . : ; : 
Dickson (Dr. W.). Remarks in discussion (Lawson on Mortality 

among Troops) ‘ : ‘ , : : : : : 
Doxsry (Rey. I.}. Remarks in discussion (Humphreys on Class 

Mortality) : : : : : “ : : . : 
Drvce (8. B. L.). Remarks in discussion (Craigie on Agricultural 

Holdings) : : : : : : : : 2 ; 
Dusuryn. Mortality in various classes of population q . : 
Dwettine Houses, number of . ; A : . : : 


Epmonps (Dr. J.). Remarks in discussion (Humphreys on Class 
Mortality) . : : : : s ; é ; : 
Euuiorr (f. H.). Lhe Annual Taxes on Property and Income : 


I. Introduction : : . ° . . 
II. The fluctuations in the rate of income tax ° . . : 
Table A. Statement showing the amount of taxes actually received (less 
stamps in lieu of fees), the net produce of income tax, the proportion of 
income tax to the total amount of taxes, the rate of income tax, aud the 
principal cause of the increase or decrease in the rate for each year from 
1857-58 to 1885-86. United Kingdom 7 3 “ie . ‘ 
Ill. ‘The assessment of lands and buildings C : : - 
Zable B. Statement showing the rateable value rated for poor rates, gross 
value assessed to Income tax (Schedule A), and estimated net value of lands 
and buildings in England and Wales, 1869-70 - : : : 
— C. Statement showing the gross value assessed to income tax 
(Schedule A), the deductions allowed from assessments, the net amount 
chargeable to income tax (Schedule A), and the estimated net value of 
Jands and buildings in England and Wales, 1882-83 : . : 
D. Statement showing the amount of tax chargeable respectively on the 
gross values assessed, and estimated net values of lands and buildings 
respectively, with the excess of charge and the rate in the £ of the esti- 
mated net value of the tax chargeable ; ° . : : 
IV. Thelandtax . : : . : 5 : 9 
V. The land tax and income tax in agricultural and industrial counties ; 
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Exuiotr (T. H.). Annual Taxes on Property and Income—contd., 


Tuble EH. Statement of the gross value of property assessed to income tax 

(Schedule A) in each county, in order of proportion of agricultural popula- 

tion, with the percentage difference between the gross estimated rental 

and rateable value of the poor rate, the estimated net value of property 

assessed to income tax (Schedule A), the amount of income tax charged at 

8d. in the £, the amount of land tax (including tax redeemed), the total 

taxation under the two previous heads, and the rate in the £ on the net 

value of property . . . - 8 02=3 
VI. The assessment of the pr ofits of occupiers of land 4 305 
Table F. Statement showing the nominal amount chargeable to income tax 

(Schedule B), and the profits assumed by law to arise from the occupation 

of lands in England and Wales, in each year ended 5th April, from 1876 to 

1885. The amounts stated in millions sterling . ° : - 3805 
VII. The assessment of government securities : 307 
Table G. Statement showing the amount of profits assessed under Schedule C 

on dividends from British Tndian, Colonial, and foreign government stocks, 

for the years 1872, 1876, 1880, and 1883. . : . ao dey 
VIIL. ScheduleD . 307 
Table H. Statement of the proportion per cent. of duty charged under each 

schedule of the income tax, as compared with the total amount charged to 

income tax, in each of the three years 1868, 1876, and 1884 ° ay sath 
IX. The pr ofits of capital and industry : 808 
Table J. Statement showing the estimated amounts of assessable income 

(Schedules B, D. and E) arising respectively from the employment of 

capital and from personal exertion. United Kingdom, 1883-84 . - 309 
X. The effect of proposals for reconstruction . 309 
Tuble K. Statement showing the total amount chargeable. to income tax 

under Schedules B, D, and E, on the assumption that an abatement of 

one-third is allowed from the amouut of industrial earnings 310 
—— L. Statement showing approximate effect upon each schedule of the 

income tax, of the assessment of property chargeable under Schedule A 

upon the basis of net value . 310 
— M. Statement showing approximate effect upon each schedule of the 

income tax, of the assessment of property chargeable under Schedule A 

upon the basis of net value, and of the allowance of a deduction of one- 


third from industrial earnings . : ‘ A : Ce OuL 
XI. The graduation of the income tax 4 . > : woke 
XII. The cost of collection . 313 


Table N. Statement of the gross receipt by the inland revenue department, 
and the percentage of charge of collection of that department to the gross 
receipts 5 - : 5 9 . ; . OLS 
XIII. Conclusion ye : ° ; : tn fOlo 


Discussion on Mr. T. H. Elliott's oer 
Rawson (Sir Rawson W., K.C.M.G., C.B., Chairman) 


Said they were all familiar with complaints against the income tax, but no one 
had succeeded in satisfactorily explaining the nature of its inequalities, and 
_ the injustice inflicted upon particular classes by its incidence. Mr. Elliott, 
with a perfect knowledge of the facts, had laid before them tables and 
deductions which would no doubt command the careful attention of all 
persons in that branch of financial administration . 5 ° SPOOL 

Hendriks (F.) 

Considered that it would be a mistake to treat the land tax upon the supposi- 
tion that it could be rightly considered as one of the special burdeus on 
real property. It is really not a tax at all, but an hereditary rent charge. 
The land tax quotas were nothing more than a substitute for the Saxon 
and Norman hydage, scutage, knightage, tollage, or other statutory con- 
tributions, from real and personal property for the defence of the State. 
They were the commutations into money payments of the more ancient 
and onerous burdens of feudal personal attendance and service, or of 
contributions in kind, for the military defence of the country 316 


Ramsden (R.) 


Said that as a matter of fact all the feudal charges were abolished in the 
reign of Charles IJ, and the land tax was not imposed until the reign of 
William III. Therefore there was a gap which prevented the land tax 
being the legitimate descendant of the old feudal dues. At the same time 
that the land tax was imposed, there was also a tax upon properties of all 
sorts, but that impost had been judiciously evaded by those who had the 
property, which shows the wisdom of evading liabilities, lest they be after- 
wards considered arent charge . é : q . geil 


Garnett (F. B., C.B.) 


In regard to the land tax, the question was complicated by the power of 
redemption which was introduced in 1798, and under which nearly a half of 
the original land tax had already been redeemed, so that out of 1,900,0c0/. 
which was the original quota, only about 1,000, coool, now remained ch nge- 
able. On more than one occasion he had had to consider the effect of 


a 
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PAGE 
Exuiort (T. H.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Garnett (F. B., C.B.)—contd. 


Mr. Hubbard’s proposals with respect to the assessment of income tax, 
and one difficulty that he felt in agreeing to the suggestion that the income 
tax under Schedule A should be taken upon the rateable value, was that 
no machinery existed for arriving at a rateable value. He sympathised 
very much with the proposal that if possible they should not tax property 
in respect of anything beyond the net income; he should be very much 
inclined to adopt the view that certain deductions should he allowed to 
cover the expenses of repairs and other outgoings in respect of property, 
and that the tax should be charged on something equivalent to what is 
known as the rateable value c . c c - - 9318-21 


Bailey (A. H.) 


Considered it a source of danger to the State that though 20 per cent. of the 
revenue was derived from income tax, that tax was levied on a small pro- 
portion only of the whole community. He thought that some distinction 
should be drawn between incomes derived from property and those 
got by personal exertions . : ° : . . - d2]1-2 
Craigie (Major) 
The tendency to which Mr. Elliott had so opportunely called attention, to 
treat the income tax as the only flexible one, augmented the anomalies 
of taxation. The income tax was intended no doubt to reach the richer 
part of the community, but he quite agreed with Mr. Bailey that its 
facility of imposition had been abused by recent chancellors of the 
exchequer. The statesmen of the day seemed to lay heavier burdens and 
a larger share of the cost of government actually on the classes whose 
share in the direction of the national policy was at the same moment 
being steadily diminished . ; d - : . - 822-4 


Bourne (S.) 


The taxation levied upon property was on the principle that a certain propor- 
tion of that which was created became the property of the State which 
protected the creation of the money; but in the case of the income tax a 
large proportion of the income on which it was paid was no creation at all; 
it was rather a charge on the distribution of that which had been created, 
so that the tax was paid three or four times over by successive recipients 


of that which came originally from but one source . ° . - 324 
Leakey (J.) 
Suggested the graduation of the income tax as in Switzerland ° - 325 


Janson (F. H.) 


Drew attention to the extent of the redemption of land tax by persons who 
were strangers to the property charged . : ° pe 5) 


Elliott (T. H.), reply : 

He had noticed that those who regarded the land tax simply as a rent charge, 
had always been the most anxious to remove the hereditary privileges of 
land. As regards the observations of Mr. Leakey, he could only say that 
he entirely adhered to the opinion he had expressed, “ that any attempt to 
aggregate in all cases the income arising from various sources, but 
accruing to each individual,” would be a failure, and that no system of 
graduation would be possible under such an arrangement . 5 « 825 


EMIGRATION. Emigration and Immigration from and into the 
United Kingdom in 1886 [report by R. Giffen on the Statistical 
Tables] . : : : ’ : : : ‘ i . 402 


Increase of emigration s c : : : : - 402 
Comparison of emigration and immigration figures for 1885-86 : - 402-3 
Excess of emigrants over immigrants, 1876-86, table . - - _- 404 
Oscillation of the emigration movement with the trade of the countries 
which receive emigrants generally . : ; ; C - 404-5 
Proportion of the emigrants to population in 1886 was 0°42 per cent.. - 404 
British and Irish emigration in 1885-86 : nh ie ou 5 . 405-6 
Destination of emigrants - A ° : ns ae - 406 
Numbers of cabin and steerage passengers leaving the United Kingdom for 
places out of Kurope in each of the years 1876-86 . : . - 407-8 
Ena@uisH LitERATURE. See Books. 
Erratum in part 1, vol. 1, of the Journal at p. 160, line 17 from 
bottom— 
wy Wy 
Por; &el} read =, 
Wy, Wo 
Excuanaes, Foreign, for 1886 od 2H 


Exports, United Kingdom. Tables of ‘merchandise, 1881-86 . ~ 242-5 
table of gold and silver, 1884-86 . : ‘ . ° . 247 
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FINANCIAL AND ComMMERCIAL History of 1886. See Commerce . 
Fires. The Fires in London during the Year 1886, and the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade {from Captain Shaw’s Report for 1886 | : 
Number of calls for fires, and of fires during the year, with able distinguish- 
ing serious from slight in each vear 1866-86 = . . 
Number of lives lost and endangered, journeys, water’ used . 3 

Strength of the brigade, electric | communication, number of watches. 

Table of number of fires, 1883-86, classified according to occupations 


of number of fires, classified under causes assigned, and table showing 
numbers on each day of the week, 1877-86 5 : : 5 


ForpHam (HE. K.). Remarks in discussion (Booth on the Tower 
Hamlets Population) : 

Foriegn trade. Our Statistics ‘of, and what They Tell Us (see 
Bateman) . . 

Fovitte (M. de). On “The Abuse of Statistics.” See Statistics . 

FoxweEtt (Professor). Remarks in discussion (Price on Sliding 





Scales) . 5 : ‘ as. ‘ : 
FRANCE, agricultural holdings i in. : : : : : 
- decline of population (see Population) : : ; : : 


Gatton (Capt. D.). Remarks in discussion (Lawson on Mortality 
among Troops) ‘ : , : ; 4 : 
GARNETT (F. B., C.B. . Remarks in discussion (Elliott on reo ne 

GERMANY, agricultural holdings in , 

’ GIFFEN (Robert, LL.D.). The Recent Rate of Material Progress in 

England. Address delivered before Section F—EHconomic Science 

and Statistics—of the British Association, at Manchester, Sep- 

tember, 1887 . ; ; : ; ; 
Introductory remarks as to scope of address . 


I. Prima facie evidence as to the rate of accumulation of wealth and the 
rate of increase of material prosperity not having been so great in late 


years as in time just preceding 4 = : . 
Table of production and consumption of certain articles A ° 
Growth of the income tax. 4 ; - : : 
Fall of prices . 5 : : : fs ° 
Production of coal and pig iron A 5 5 : : 
Other mineral produce 5 3 : ° . . 
Agriculture . . : 

Textile industries : : 5 ° . 
Railway traffic : 5 : : ° 0 : 
Shipping 5 . . : : 
Domestic consumption - . . . 
Conclusions . : e ° . . : ° 
II. Explanations suggested — 

Foreign competition and the effect of adverse tariffs considered : 
Reduction of the honrs of labour. : A ; C 
Weather unfavourable to agriculture . : ° ° ° . 


Fall of prices. : - 

The statement that a community may get “to the top as regards its 
development ° ° . . 

Loss of natural advantages as "regards coal and iron . 

III. Inquiry whether the apparent check to our rate of erowth is a real 


one. Income tax, population, pauperism, savings banks and post office 
business. elG . . 


Foreign trade, table 3 
Occupations of the oe table 
Conclusions . 


° . ° 


. 

e e . . 
° . . . 
e 


report on the statistical tables (see Hmigration) : ; 
GLOVER (J.).. Remarks in discussion (Rabino on the Suez Canal) 3 
GoscHEN (Right Hon. G@. J., M.P.). Inaugural Address of the 
President of the Royal Statistical Society. Session 1887-88 4 


Reasons for delay in delivery of the address . . 

Had originally thought of dealing with the detection of statistical error ; 

Object of the address is to deal with the increase during recent years of the 
number of moderate fortunes and small investors, “and the decrease of 
large fortunes 

Subject previously referred to in a speech at Manchester and in Mr. Goschen’s 
budget speech > 

Report of Commission on Depression of Trade referred to and examined. 
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GoscHEN (Right Hon. G. J., M.P.). Inaugural Address—contd. 


Other corroborative evidence of the conclusions as to the changes in the 
character of incomes :— 


Income tax . : - ° . : . : 
Probate duty . 4 : C 5 : - ° ° 
Limited liability investments . : . “ 5 . 
Life insurance. - s : - x ° 0 
Inhabited houses assessed . . ° ° - c : 
Summary of conclusions 5 . . 5 : 5 . 
Inquiry as to whether the greater distribution of wealth found to exist 

among income tax payers affects the classes below rs0/. a-year_ : 


Test from number of dwelling houses of less than 2o/. annual value . c 
Working class investments in savings banks, co-operative societies, building 


societies, and insurance companies . ° ° : . . 
Concluding remarks . - . 6 . ° é . 
Appendix I: Table A. Number of income tax assessments under Schedule D 


Gndividuals and private firms) 5 A 5 
Table B. Income tax assessments under Schedule D. 
——C. Number of assessments under Schedule E . 
— D. Probate duty ; é ° . 
—— KE. Publiccompanies . - - c 
— F. Results in the case of twelve companies tested 
—  G. Insurance companies ; 5 é ; 
—— H. Increase in the number of dwelling houses, not shops, of 2o/. and 

upwards. : ° 3 . ° og : C 
——I. Increase in the number of shops of 20/. and upwards c : 
—— J. Increase in dwelling houses of less than 20/. : ; 
— K. Savings banks. Statement showing the number of depositors and 

amount of deposits in trustee and post office savings banks at the close of 

the years 1875-86 . : : A 7 A : j 
—— L. Industrial and provident societies. Statement showing the number 

of industrial and provident (co-operative) societies registered under the 

Industrial and Provident Societies Act of 1876, number of members, 

capital and cash received for goods sold by such societies . é : 
—  M. Building societies. Statement showing the number and amount of 

liabilities of building societies of the United Kingdom, incorporated under 
the Building Societies Acts in the undermentioned years . . : 
——N. Industrial companies (the insurance companies of the poor - 
Appendix II: Table A. Inhabited house duty. Statement showing the 
annual value and number of messuages and tenements assessed to 
inhabited house duty, 1874-86 z 6 . < 4 < 
Table B. Inhabited houseduty. Number and value of houses, &c., not liable 
to inhabited house duty. 3 : 5 . ° ‘ 


. e 


eo 8 @ © © « 


Hamitton (R.). Remarks in discussion (Craigie on Agricultural 
Holdings) : : ’ : : : é : : : 
remarks in discussion (Humphreys on Class Mortality) . : 
Harris (W. J.). Remarks in discussion (Craigie on Agricultural 
Holdings) : A : ‘ : : : 
Hecxrorp (Mrs.). Remarks in discussion (Booth on 
Hamlets Population) : . 2 : : ‘ . ; 
HENDRIKS (F.). Remarks in discussion (Elliott on Taxes) . : 
Hottanp, agricultural holdings in : : : , é : 
Humpureys (Noel A.). Class Mortality Statistics  . : : 


Marked decline in death-rate due to improved sanitation, but time has 
come when we should know more of rates of mortality in different strata 
of society . i: : A : 5 : : - 

The material at command for considering class mortality statistics . : 

Census reports do not afford means for classifying population according to 
social position, but Dr. Grimshaw has attempted to supply the deficiency 
for Dublin . : ° . . . - 3 A 

Consideration of Dr. Grimshaw’s calculations, . . : . 

The problem that awaits solution is whether populations living under more 
favourable sanitary conditions than those of Dublin, the rates of mortality 
in the several social classes present relatively such wide contrasts as these 
proved by Dr. Grimshaw to prevail in that city é 2 6 

Varying incidence of different forms of disease on the several social classes 
considered . : : . “ . : : : 

Summary of the more important deductions to be drawn from an analysis 
of our knowledge of rates of mortality prevailing in different classes of 
societ 3 C é : ‘ - : ° - 

Conetnstoirs that much of the excess of mortality among the working classes 
is under control . : “ . > : 4 ne 

Appendix: Zable I. Expectation of life (mean after lifetime) by various life 
tables at different ages ’ : : 5 5 “ : 
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Houmpureys (Noel A.). Class Mortality Statistics—contd. 


Table 11. Annual death-rate at five age-periods by six life tables. 

III. Proportional age-distribution of various classes of the population 
of the Dublin registration district, enumerated at the census in 1881 : 

— IV. Recorded and corrected annual death-rates per thousand in 
four classes of the Dublin population, in the three years 1883-85 

—V. Annual rate of mortality in various classes of the population at 
different age-periods during the three years 1883-85 (Dublin) 3 

—I. Annual rate of mortality among the sub-divisions of Dr. Grim- 
eae middle-class at different age- periods during the three years 1883-85 
(Dublin). . : 4 : 5 : : 

— VII. Annual rate of mortality from different causes in various classes 
of the population during the three years 1883-85 (Dublin) . 

—— VIII. Annual rate of mortality under two years of age from several 
diseases im various classes of the population during the three years 
1883-85 (Dublin). - F : : : 3 


Discussion on Mr, N. A. neh eee s Paper: 
Graham-Balfour (Dr. T., F.R.S., Chairman) 

Said that the paper was an aperenn one, because upon such facts as those 
brought forward in it must be based the sanitary work intended to reduce 
the rate of mortality of the population. Without accurate statistics of the 
causes of death in different classes, it would be aes to know what 
remedies ought to be applied . A . : ° 


Bailey (A. H.) 


Distrusted the statistics as to Dublin, and thought division into classes 





most arbitrary . : A : . ° ° ° 
Lawson (R., LL.D.) 
Mortality in Irish towns very high : : Ce : 


Neison (F. G. P.) 


Said that one point strongly brought out by the paper was the necessity of 
being extremely cautious in drawi ing deductions from different rates of 
mortality, without first of all carefully examining that the facts were on 
precisely the same footing. He was very much surprised to hear Mr. 
Humphreys’s statement that there did not exist any satisfactory mortality 
statistics for the working classes of this country. Both the Foresters and 
the Odd Fellows, each body comprising over 600,000 members in this 
country alone, had on more than one occasion gone very carefully into the 
statistics of their mortality and sickness. Thought that the Registrar- 
General of births, deaths, and marriages would render a public service to 
the country if in his reports he would lay stress upon the principles on 
which a comparison was to be made of the rates of mortality between one 
town and another, and one occupation and another. 4 ‘ ° 


Hamilton (Rowland) 


The question how far the rural population represented a selected population 
ought to be borne in mind in making comparisons between town and 
country ° . . e . . ° ° 


Edmunds (Dr. Fanied\ 


Urged that it was essential now-a-days to preface the study of the death- 
rates of a particular town by some outline of the geology and character of 
its site, its climatic conditions, its water supply, and the occupations and 
habits of the people ° : 5 ° : ° 


Paul (H. Moncreiff) 


Said Mr. Humphreys’s paper, valuable though it was, must be regarded as 
merely suggestive, and agreed with Mr. Bailey that it was rather a 
dangerous thing to generalise from the statistics given with regard to 
Dublin, as to what might be the state of things in Great Britain generally. 


Doxsey (Rev. I.) 


Thought comparison of Dublin with other towns unfair 5 0 f 


Bourne (S8.) 


The upper classes were more shielded from contagion, and better cared for in 
childhood, and consequently it was only natural to expect a larger death- 
rate among the poorer classes. There was always an element of great 
doubt connected with the experiences of such societies as the Foresters 
and Odd Fellows, because it was never known how many persons left them, 
Many left through poverty, and others were thrust out . ° 5 

Humphreys (N. A.), reply: 

To a certain extent he agreed with Mr. Bailey’s objection to Dr Grimshaw’s 
statistics, but if no attempt was made to obtain statistics in that and other 
directions, there could be no statistical progress. Mr. Bourne thought 
that there was a possibility of persons dropping out of an occupation, and 
so affecting Dr, Grimshaw’s tables; but if, for instance, barristers when 
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Houmeureyrs (Noel A.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Humphreys (Noel A.), reply—contd. 
they ceased to practise called themselves “ gentlemen,” the change would 


appear in the census schedules as well as in the death register, and there- 
fore would not affect the calculations 3 ° : ° . 


Hona@aky, agricultural holdings in 


Hy@ienr anp Demograpuy. Sixth International Congress of 
Notice to Fellows that they are invited to take part in the Congress . 
results of Congress reviewed . ‘ : 4 : ‘ ‘ 
IMMIGRATION into United Kingdom. See Emigration . j ’ 


Imperiat Institute. Letter from the organising Secretary inviting 
the co-operation of the Fellows of the Society in the foundation of 
the Institute 

IMPERIAL Census, appointment of Committee to consider desirability 


of obtaining, in 1891 = ‘ 
Imports, United Kingdom. Tables of merchandise, 1882- 86 . d 
table of gold and silver, 1884-86. : - : : 


Imporr duties in new and old countries. See Tariffs . i : 
Inaveurat Address of the President of the Royal Statistical Society 

(see Gioschen) . : ‘ - 
Inpustry. Progress of Commerce and, see Commerce 


Income, Annual Taxes on (see Hiliott) : : 
IncomME Tax . : : ‘ : ‘ i ’ ‘ 4 
fluctuations of . : : : : ; 3 4 : 


INHABITED house duty 
INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL INSTITUTE. Programme of meeting to 


be held at Rome 12th to 16th April, 1887 . ; é 
Investments, limited liability . : é : . é 
ITaty, agricultural holdingsin  . . : ‘ ; eee 


JANSON (F. H.). Remarks in discussion (Elliott on Taxes) . 
JAPAN. The Official Statistics of Ah the “Board of Trade 
Journal,” August, 1887] . ; : : : : 
Collection of official statistics first commenced in 1871 
The “ Annuaire Statistique de Japan” 


Description of the contents of a recent volume constituting an abstract of 
five years of the Annuaire . c : : : . : 


JEANS (J.8.). Remarks in discussion (Price on Sliding Scales) : 


Kennepy (OC. M., C.B.). Remarks in discussion (Rabino on the 


Suez Canal) . : : ; ; : : ; ‘ : 
LABovr, reduction of hours of . : : ; , 
LAND Tax ‘ 


Lawson (Robert, LID.) \ Rewidrke ow the Mortality among the 
Troops serving in the United Kingdom from Consumption . : 


Growth of information on the subject. C 
Comparison of frequency of death from consumption among troops with that 


in the civil population : ° 
Explanation of the methods adopted i in the formation of tables “ ; 
Comments on the registrar-general’s reports , ° : ‘ : 
Course of phthisis amoug the civil population, table . 7 : A 
Inflammatory affections of the lungs, table . : 
Points to be considered in comparing mortality returns, tables 3 
Result of observations made by Mr. Welch at Netley. 7 & : 
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Lawson (Robert, LL.D.). The Mortality among Troops—contd. 

Remarks of Dr. Parkes on the cause of the high rate of mortality from 
phthisis in the army ° - 473 
Commission on the condition of barracks and hospitals (1857) 5 - 473-4 

Decrease of mortality from phthisis in certain years . : : . 474 
Conditions conducive to phthisis in the army 475-7 
Deaths from phthisis and men discharged for pulmonary affections on foreign 

stations, éahles : 477-8 
The progressive alteration in the ratio of deaths from all causes and from 

phthisis, 1838-84, table 5 : : 5 - rleeelo 
Similar comparison for the army, tables : 5 : : - 479-80 
Phthisis on colonial stations . 481-2 
Appendix: Table 1. Strength of and deaths from phthisis and hemoptysis 

among troops serving in the United Kingdom % 483 


Table 11. Mean annual deaths from all causes, and from phthisis and 
hemoptysis among male population in England and Wales (15—45), and 
the percentage of deaths from phthisis to those from all causes. 484 
——HIII. Mean annual deaths from bronchitis, pleurisy, pneumonia, and 
congestion of lungs among male population in England and Wales (15—45) 485 
IV. Showing “the ages of the troops serving in the United Kingdom for 
the periods mentioned, and the deaths which would have occurred from 
consumption among those at the rates prevailing among the civil male 
population of the same ages 486 
— V. Strength, and deaths from phthisis, at undermentioned stations, 
and numbers dischar ged from service for pulmonary affections contracted 
at them, from 1817 to 1846; also deaths at the station, on passage home, 
and in this country from phthisis, and the numbers discharged from 
service for same disease between 1859 and 1873, and 1879 and 1884. ame toe 
VI. Showing the strength, deaths from all causes in the service, and 
half the men discharged with phthisis among the troops in the United 
Kingdom ; also the percentage of the total mortality due to phthisis at the 
undermentioned periods . : 5 3 : 5 . 488 








Discussion on Dr. Lawson's Paper : 
Rawson (Sir W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., Chairman) 


Said that not very long ago a paper was read S Mr. Humphreys showing 
how the length of life among the civil population had increased during the 
last quinquennium, and he thought they were now very much indebted to 
Dr. Lawson for bringing out the fact that there had been a general 
decrease of the fatal influence of phthisis both in the civil population and 
the army . . ; : 5 c 5 - 489 


Longstaff (Dr. G. B.) 


Said the subject was one of extreme intricacy and difficulty. Some time ago 
he was asked to write upon it, but on looking into the matter he came to 
the conclusion that the difficulties were altogether too great for him to 
deal with. He therefore respected the great courage of Dr. Lawson who 
had taken in hand such a gigantic business. He was not prepared to 
endorse all the deductions that had been drawn from the figures, mainly 
because he thought that the foundations wpon which they were built were 
somewhat uncertain ( : ; : : - 489-90 


Galton (Captain Douglas, R.E.) 


Said he was not prepared to speak on the paper, as it was one which 
contained much matter, and which required much examination; but he 
certainly was somewhat surprised at its very sweeping conclusions, that 
the sanitary improvements which were introduced into barracks in con- 
sequence of the efforts of Lord Herbert of Leigh, had not been so effectual 
in diminishing phthisis as they had commonly been considered to be - 490-91 


Marston (Deputy Surgeon-General) 


Said that if the deductions and propositions that Dr. Lawson had put forward 
were true, he had altogether abolished the raison d’étre of the sanitary and 
statistical officers of the War Office; while if the propositions were false, 
the statistical part of the paper went to the wall . é 5 - 49)-2 


Lloyd (Dr. W. H.) 


Said that in the navy the death-rate from phthisis had ee. gone 
down during the period referred to in the paper. 4 - 492 


Dickson (Dr. W.) 


He himself was connected with the navy for twenty-one years, and phthisis 
was then undoubtedly prevalent among seamen serving in England, but 
when they were at sea abroad, the fatality among them was very little as 
compared with the civil population of this country. The Contagious 
Diseases Acts had had a considerable share in diminishing the amount of 
phthisis. Now that the Acts were abolished, it would be ‘found that not 
only venereal diseases but also phthisis would increase in an astonishing 
Way. : A t é 5 : : ; - 492-3 
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Lawson (Robert, LL.D.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Lawson (Dr), reply: 
Explained that he had in his paper attritwted the reduction in phthisis 
mortality as partly due to improved sanitation; and after dealing with 
other criticisms, said that so far from decrying sanitary measures, he was 
a strong supporter of them, but he differed from Captain Galton as to the 
degree of beneficial influence attributable to ventilation . 4 - 493-4 
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tables A é : é < ° - 563-5 
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Conclusions . - “ 5 ° . - oo" 
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Nerson (F. G. P.). Remarks in discussion (Humphreys on Class 
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Nicnorson (Professor J. Shield, M.A.). Zhe Measurement of 
Variations in the Value of the Monetary Standard. | Read before 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh | ; : 4 “ : : 


Explanation of the variations in the monetary standard 

Under certain conditions the sovereign might be as good a measure ‘of value 
as the standard yard of length ; 

The inquiry into the variations in the value of the monetary standard is by 
far the most important problem in economic science 

In discussing variations in the value of the monetary standard, two kinds of 
inquiries of a very different nature are usually blended together, which it 
would be much better to keep distinct. In the first place we have the 
observation and classification of prices and the measurement of the rise 
or fall,observed; and a second sind of inquiry implied in the general 
expression which is still more difficult and complex, namely, the dis- 
covery of causes, for it is only when the causes have been estimated 
that any idea can be formed as to whether the variations are likely to be 
temporary or prolonged, or whether, by any action of government or 
individuals, they may be reversed or modified 2 

The first of these problems discussed in connection with various methods of 
calculation . 

‘Index numbers” are not satisfactory, and taken over a long period they 
are likely to give too low a measure of appreciation 

The inquiry is a purely statistical one, but further search must be made for 
general causes . P 3 : Q 3 . 


Oate (Dr. W.). Summary of several male life tables. 
Onstow (Lord). Remarks in discussion (Craigie on Agricultural 
Holdings) ‘ : ; : : j 5 ; 


PaLMERSTON (Lord). Onthe Suez Canal. 
Paut (H. M.). Remarks in discussion (Humphreys on Class 


Mortality) 
Porunation. Decline of ‘the French. By M. G. de Molinari. 
[Translated from the “ Journal des Keonomistes’’ ] ; , 


The reproduction of the human species is characterised by a constant ten- 
dency to maintain itself in a position to meet the requirements of the 
market that may be open to it a 

There are economic reasons which operate to prevent the population multiply- 
ing so as to be disproportionate to the needs of the market 

When immigration is taken into account it would appear that the i increase in 
the French population is below demands of the market . ; 

Causes of this phenomenon considered , 

Effects of the phenomenon such as gain or loss “from immigration con- 


sidered ~ A . 5 > ; eye 
Remedies for checking depopulation . ~ F . : 
PorvuLatTion of the Tower Hamlets (see Booth) . 3 


of China (see China) . ; , : : : é 3 
PRENDERGAST (Colonel L.). Remarks in discussion (Booth on the 
Tower Hamlets Population) . 
PRESIDENT of the Royal Statistical Society, Inaugural Address of 
(see Gtoschen) . 
Prics (L. L. F. R., B. A.). Sliding Scales and other Methods of 
Wage- Arrangement in the North of England. : : . 


I. Introductory matter ‘. 

The need of div ersity of character in economic and industrial reform; and in 
the special question of the peaceful settlement of industrial disputes 

II. The first stage in the theoretical order of development of the methods of 
industrial peace = irregular negotiations, as illustrated by a shipbuilding 
strike on the Tyne and the Wear, and the manner in which it was brought 


to a conclusion : n : 5 ; . 
(A). The history of the negotiations - F ‘ ; 
(B). The remarks suggested by that history . : 4 : : 
(i). The hopeful signs . 5 : E é 
(ii). The analogy between a strike and a war. . . . : 
(a) The evils of industrial warfare . : é 


(8) The representative character of negotiators ; ; and trades unions . 

III. The second stage in the theoretical order of development = the creation 
of boards of arbitration and conciliation, as illustrated by the manufactured 
iron trade of the north of England. : ° : 9 ° 
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Price (L. L. F. R., B.A.), Sliding Scales, §e.—contd. 


(A). The circumstances of the manufactured iron trade of the north were 
‘unfavourable to the success of such aboard ~° . . 

(i). Because of the fluctuating character of the iron trade : 

(ii). Because of the previous unfriendliness between masters and men 

(8). Conciliation is preferable to arbitration, which has serious difficulties 

(i). Conciliation is more frequently employed . é Zz 

(ii). But some provision for final resort to arbitration is necessary 

(ii). The difficulties of arbitration are | = - ~ , 

(a) The possibility that the award may not be accepted 

(8) The element of contentiousness in arbitration proceedings 

(y) The length of the arguments and discussion : 2 J 

This may be avoided by appointing (1) an arbitrator who is a member of the 
trade; (2) an arbitrator who has sat before. ps ; 

(5) The determination of the principle 

(1). This cannot be supplied by economic science . : : : 

2). And resolves itself into two difficulties (a) as to the basis; ,(d) as to the 
data. B : ‘ sy 3 F . é = 

3). It may be illustrated by the manufactured iron trade of the north of 

England, (a) the determination of a basis; (6) the ascertaining of data; 
(c) the fixing of a normal relation of wages to prices 5 - : 

(iv). The difficulties of arbitration compared with those of “strikes” and 
*lock-outs,” and those of conciliation 7 A ; 9 

IV. The third stage in the theoretical order of development = the establish- 
ment of sliding scales, as illustrated by the Durham and Northumberland 
coal trades . : < 4 c : 2 : 2 

(A). The general character of sliding scales . 5S : : 

(i). Local diversities, and conciliation in the Northumberland trade . 

(B). The advantages of sliding scales . : : 

(i). They give a steadiness to trade a 

(ii). They give a steadiness to wages . : 

(iii). Their relation to industrial partnership . 


(a). Their tendency to lead to industrial partnership may be doubted on some 
grounds. é é 5 - 23 : 


(8). But 1s confirmed on others 

(c). The difficulties of sliding scales . 

(i). The ascertaining of accurate data. 

(ii). The fixing of a basis ‘ c : A 

(a). The basis of selling prices, and the manufactured iron trade 3 3 

(8). The introduction of other elements, and economic theories of distribution 
. The difficulties of detail . : : 


y) ee her : 
V. Industrial circumstances favouring peace . 


(A). The relation of trades unions to industrial peace, and the difficulty of 
discovering their actual strength 


» 


(B). But trades unions do not guarantee certainty of success to, conciliation ; : 


and variety of detail, though adverse to unions, is favourable to conciliation 


Discussion on Mr Price’s Paper : 
Foxwell (Professor, Chairman) 


Before the reading of the paper, made some introductory remarks on the 
work in which Mr. Price had been engaged, and said that it was with 
great interest that he welcomed his paper . : : 


Jeans (J. 8.) 


. Quoted a communication from Sir B. Samuelson to the effect that sliding 


scales need periodical correction, and expressed his own Opinion that this 


was one of the most important industrial problems of the time 


Burnett (J.) 


Umpires should be carefully chosen, and the best were men unconnected with 
the special trade. The expense of arbitrations was an important item, 
_, Whatever the defects of the sliding scale, it had always been effective, 
except in rare instances, in preserving peace between employer and 
employed . : aie ; : j : : 


Sidgwick (Professor) 


He would call the sliding scale an “invention ” rather than a “ discovery,” 
as it was a practical expedient, and ‘not an increase in the knowledge of 
economic laws or facts, and herice what it had to do was to succeed in 
practice. The point to which a sliding scale should descend might be 
determined by the best estimate that could be made of the point when a 
labourer would transfer himself to another industry if his wages fell. 
Regarding the question in the abstract, he thought that the only principle 
at once equitable and applicable in the determination of a sliding scale 
would be this: to take certain rates of wages, prices and any other 
regular determinants as a starting point, and then aim at such a division 
of subsequent gain or loss between employers and workmen as would keep 
the proportion of average wages to profits unaltered, within the limit 
within which the arrangement would hold together at all, except so far as 
graduation was introduced to keep wages more stable, as he had betore 
suggested . : ; j : : 
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Pricz (L. Lb. F. R., B.A.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 


Munro (Professor) 


Thought the sliding scale involved both an invention and a discovery, and it 
professed to regulate only one aspect of the relation between employers 
and employed, viz., the amount of wages paid by the one to the other, It 
was also applicable to the regulation of rents ; : 


Cunningham (Rev. W.) 


Sliding scales for wages might be arranged so as to follow the changes in the 
requirements of the labourer considered as a consumer, or to make them 
follow the variations in the price of the product : 


Rawson (Sir R. W.) 


Explained that Mr. Price’s paper was a digest of a still EES one, which 
would be published by the ‘Toynbee Trustees 


Foxwell (Professor, Chairman) 


Was sure they would all agree with him as to the very high value of the 
paper; for never before had the subject been so comprehensively dis- 
cussed. Mr. Price could have done no greater service than that of inviting 
the attention of the public generally to this question. Personally he must 
still agree with Mr. Price that the sliding scale system would prove to be 
a step towards partnership, towards a share in the direction as well as in 
the profit of the joint industrial a a and as such he welcomed 
the movement most heartily . : : 


Price (L. L. F. R.), reply : 


Thought that the difficulty as to umpires might be met by the re-appoint- 
ment of men not connected with a trade, so as to enable them by sitting 
on successive occasions to gain a knowledge of its history and techni- 
calities. He did not think the system of industrial partnerships had had 
a fair trial. In the future the sliding scale might help towards San 
trades unionism and industrial partnerships s : 


Marshall (Professor A.) 


Extract from a letter addressed to Mr. Tee SS ae how in his view a 
sliding scale should be framed 


Young (Ralph) 


Copy of letter addressed to Mr. ae geen out the defect in Mee 
scales as at present formed 


PRICES of Commodities (see Sauerbeck). 


affected by Suez Canal . 


Price- WILLIAMS i C. on Remarks in discussion (Rabino on the 


Suez Canal) 
PRoBATE Durty . 
PROFITS, assessment to income tax ' 
Progress. Recent Rate of Material Progress i in England (see Giffen) 
PROPERTY, annual taxes on (see Elliott) 
PROTECTIVE duties in new and old countries. See Ta wriffs 


RaBINO (Joseph). The Statistical Story of the Suez Canal 


I. Political. The HEN of the canal 

To England ; 

To other nations ; 

Possible result to the canal cf a Breat naval war 

II. Historical. The forerunner of the canal 

Apparent simplicity of the canal scheme 

Probable configuration of the isthmus in antiquity. “Map 

Canals of Neco, Darius, Trajan, and Amru ibn el Aas 

French survey of the isthmus in 1800, and proposals for a new canal 

Objections to a direct canal, and their refutation 

Lieutenant Waghorn and the overland route. 

If. Technical. The digging of the canal 

The act of concession of the “canal, and its conditions 

Formation of the Company, and commencement of the works 

The Company’s contracts A a 

The progress of the works 

Abolition of the corvée on the canal . 

Abrogation of certain clauses of concession, and award of the Emperor 
Napoleon thereupon : : 

Further alterations of concession 

Opening of the canal. 

The task accomplished, and the means employed 
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Discussion on Mr. Rabino’s Paper: 
Kennedy (C. M., C.B.) 


Considered Mr. Rabino’s statement as generally accurate, but he did not 
entirely agree with the views expressed in the paper on the subject uf the 
entrepot trade : é X : : : - - 541 


Stokes (Sir John, K.C.B.) 


Could not diaewenes to say that all the figures given were correct, but 
thought that the paper admirably recounted the history of the undertaking, 
Explained in detail the steps that had been taken to improve the canal 
from time to time, aud to widen it throughout, and generally supplemented 
the author’s remarks . c t . . - 541-3 


Price- Williams (R., C.E.) 


Dwelt on the importance of widening the canal, and drew attention to a 
discrepancy in the historical portion of the author’s statement. Said 
that the leading engineers were as far back as 1850 fully alive to the 
importance of the great work “ © B “ . - 543-4, 


Glover (J.) 


Agreed that the canal had played a great part in the reduction of prices, but 
was inclined to think that it would have suited us better had there been 


nocanal ., : : . . . . - 544-5 
Stokes (Sir John, K. C. B.) 
Remarks explanatory of some points that had been challenged : » 545-6 
Rawson (Sir Rawson W., Chairman) 

Regretted the absence of M. de Lesseps : : : : - 546 
RaMsDEN (R.). Remarks in discussion (Elliott on Taxes) , 317 
Rawson (Sir Rawson W.). Remarks in discussion (Price on Sliding 

Scales) . : : ‘ ; : , +4 Bee 
remarks in discussion (Elliott on Taxes) . : . 316 
remarks in discussion (Lawson on Mortality among Troops) . 489 


remarks in discussion (Rabino on the Suez Canal) . : - 546 
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Rawson (Sir Rawson W.)—contd. 
proposed vote of thanks to the President for his Inaugural 
Address . ; . ; : . 
REGISTRATION of the United Kingdom : 
England and Wales: 
marriages, births, and deaths. 
comparative table of consols, provisions, coal, and pauperism, 
1884-86. 
general meteorological table for 1886, by James Glaisher 
Scotland : 
births, deaths, and marriages, with bastardy tadle 
Great Britain and Ireland : 
summary of marriages, births, and deaths ° 
REVENUE of the United Seog Net produce in quarters and 
years, 1883-86 : 
Rovyat Srarristicat Socrery : 
copy of the Royal Charter, dated 3lst January, 1887, incorpo- 
rating the Society . 
notice by the Council dr awing attention to the fact that Fellows 
are entitled only to use the letters F.S.8., notwithstanding the 
addition of the word ‘‘ Royal” to the name of the Society 
report of Council, June, 1887 : 
abstract of receipts and payments for 1886, with auditors’ report . 
comparative financial statement of 1886 ‘with that of previous 
ears 
Po cconitts at ordinary meetings, with titles of papers read 
proceedings of the fifty-third anniversary meee 
rules and bye-laws ‘ 
list of deceased Fellows ‘during 1886-87 . 


SavERBECK (Augustus). Prices of Commodities [in continuation of 
figures published in the Journal, September, 1886 | 


The results for the year 1886, and the average of nine years, 1878-86, as 
compared with the standard period of eleven years, 1867-77, tables 


on “The Improvement of Trade in 1887.” See Trade 
Surprine of the United Kingdom, 1884-86 
Sipawick (Professor). Remarks in discussion - (Price on Sliding 
Scales 
eee Scales and other Methods of Wage Arrangement in the 
North of England (see Price) : 
SratTistics of Class Mortality ; : : : 5 : ; 
Abuse of. By M. de Foville. [Translated fo the “ Journal of 
the Statistical Society of Paris’ | : : : : 


Recapitulation of the works of Mr. Michael Mulhall. 4 
Criticism of statements contained therein 4 


Sroxszs (Sir John, K.C.B.). Remarks in discussion (Rabino on Suez 
Canal) . : ; : 

Sunz Canat. See Rabino . 

SuRvivorsuiP and Mortality Tables (see Mortality 

SwEDEN, Agricultural Holdings in 


Tarirrs. ffects of Import Duties in New and Old Countries. 
[Remarks by Dr. Loria, of Siena, in reference to a paper by Mr. 8. 
Bourne “On Foreign and Colonial Tariffs,” Journal, vol. xlix, 
p. 273] . : ‘ : ; ‘ ; q ‘ . : 

Mr. Bourne’s paper in effect stated that in old countries where population is 


dense, protection is immediately beneficial, and in vew countries it gives 
an ady antage to the producers of protected wares; this statement discussed 
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TaRiFFs. LHffects of Import Duties—contd. 


In old countries, where agricultural products are protected, there is no 
increase in the demand for labour nor in the number of labourers employed, 
nor does over production take place; but rent is raised and the profits of 
capital are lowered. With new countries protection is given to manufac- 
turers, and opposite results are produced, for rent is lowered and the 
profits of capitalists are increased . é c é ° : 


Towser Hamuzts, Condition and Occupation of the Inhabitants of 


(see Booth) . : : - ; . ; : . 
TRADE. The si aibania in 1887. By A. Sauereccle [From the 


“Statist’’?] . : : ; ; : ‘ : : 
Statement as to the range of prices during the year, and comparison with 
previous years : : : . ; : . 


Waczs, Sliding Scales for (see Price) . ‘ : : : ‘ 


Weratru, rate of accumulation of é 
Wuzat. The World’s Wheat Production. By Francois Bernard. 
[Translated from the “Journal des Economistes”] . : : 

Importance of cheap bread_. : - : : 3 
Position of the question in France. : : : : 3 
Wheat producing countries, table - : : - : c 
The United States production, tables . : : - : < 
India and its wheat exports, tables. Z E : 
Australasia, La Plata . : F : 
European wheat production: Russia . : 
Wheat importing countries. : : : 
Great Britain, table . : ; 3 : 
France, tables. . 


Average prices of wheat, in France and England, 1866- 86, table 
Condition of French agriculture : 
Export prices of w heat in the United ‘States, tables 

India, tables . . 


French protective tariff on wheat : 3 : : ; 
Rise in price of bread. , 3 5 és : : 
Youne (R.). Copy of a letter (Price on Sliding Scales) : : 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE OBJECTS OF 


THE 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


THe Royal Statistical Society was founded, in pursuance of a 
recommendation of the British Association, for the Advancement of 
Science, on the 15th of March, 1834; its objects being, the careful 
collection, arrangement, discussion and publication, of facts bearing 
on and illustrating the complex relations of modern society in its 
social, economical, and political aspects,—especially facts which can 
be stated numerically and arranged in tables ;—and also, to form a 
Statistical Library as rapidly as its funds would permit. 


The Society from its inception has steadily progressed. It now 
possesses a valuable Library of more than 20,000 volumes, and a 
Reading Room. Ordinary meetings are held monthly from Novem- 
ber to June, which are well attended, and cultivate among its 
Fellows an active spirit of investigation: the papers read before the 
Society are, with an abstract of the discussions thereon, published 
in its Journal, which now consists of fifty annual volumes, and 
forms of itself a valuable library of reference. 

The Society has originated and_ statistically conducted many 
special inquiries on subjects of economic or social interest, of which 
the results have been published in the Journal or issued separately. 


To enable the Society to extend its sphere of useful activity, and 
accomplish in a yet greater degree the various ends indicated, an 
increase in its numbers and revenue is desirable. With the desired 
increase in the number of Fellows, the Society will be enabled te 
publish standard works on Economic Science and _ Statistics, 
especially such as are out of print or scarce, and also greatly extend 
its collection of Foreign works. Such a well-arranged Library for 
reference, aS would result, does not at present exist in England, and 
is obviously a great desideratum. 


The Society is cosmopolitan, and consists of Fellows and 
Honorary Fellows, forming together a body, at the present time, 
of over one thousand.Members. 

The Annual Subscription to the Society is Two Guineas, and 
at present there is no entrance fee. Fellows may, on joining the 
Society, or afterwards, compound for all future Annual Subsciiptions 
by a payment of Twenty Guineas. 

The Fellows of the Society receive gratuitously a copy of each 
part of the Journal as published Quarterly, and have the privilege 
of purchasing back numbers at a reduced rate. The Library 
(reference and circulating), and the Reading Room, are open daily, 
for the convenience of Members. 

Nomination Forms and any further information will be fur- 
nished, on application to the Assistant Secretary, 9, Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand, W.C., London. 

A2 
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CALENDAR FOR SESSION 1887-88. 
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The Ordinary Meetings of the Society, at which Papers are read and discussed, are 
marked in the Calendar above by Black Figures. 


The Chatr will be taken at 7.45 p.m., precisely. 





These Meetings are now held, by permission of the Committee of Council on 


Education, in the Theatre of the Royal School of Mines, 28, Jermyn Street, 8.W. 
THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


WILL BE HELD ON THE 26TH JUNE, 1888, AT 4 P.M. 





5 
ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Programme of the Session 1887-88. 


THE 


MONTHLY MEETINGS 


ARE HELD ON THE 


Tuirp TuEspAY IN THE MontHs or NovVEMBER—JUNE. 


At the Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, 8.W. 


(except November.) 


Tuesday, Dec. 6. Tuesday, Mareh 20. 


” ” 20. 49 April 17. 
% valerie g. ae May 15. 
os Feb. 21. a June 19. 


The following Papers have been read (Dec., 1887) :— 


The President?s Inaugural Address. “On the Increase of 
Moderate Incomes.” By the Rieur Hon. G. J. Goscuen, M.P. 
(Delivered 6th December.) 


‘The Defects of English Railway Statistics.” By Sir JuLAND 
Danvers, K.0.S.1. (Read 20th December.) 


The following Papers have been offered; and from 
these and from others that may yet be offered, a selec- 
tion will be made by the Council :-— 

“Some Canadian Railway and Commercial Statistics.” By 

JosppH G. Cormer, Esq. 
“ Another Ten Years’ Accumulation of Capital.” By Rosrrr 
Girren, Esq., LL.D. 
‘National Burdens and their Economie Results.” By J. 5. 
JEANS, Esq. 

“ Progress, Organisation, and Aims of Working Class Co- 

operators.” By Bensamin Jones, Esq. 

“The Criminal Statistics of Ireland, 1865-85.” By Prorzssor 

Leone Levi, LL.D. 
“ Progressive Taxation: Some Examples frum Switzerland.” 
By Roserr H. I. Parerave, Esq., F.R.S. 


Some Statistics of Japan.” By Russety B. Roserrson, Esq., 
C.M.G., F.R.G.S. 


Visitors may attend the Monthly Meetings on the introduction of a Fellow. 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


No. 9, ADELPHI TERRACE, Stranp, W.C., Lonpon. 


NOTICES TO FELLOWS. 








December, 1887. 
Tut Council desire to call the attention of the Fellows to the fact 
that notwithstanding the change in the name of the Society by 
the addition of the word “ Royal,” they are still, in using letters 
after their names, signifying the membership of the Society, only 
entitled under Rule 6, to use the letters F.S.S. 


Annual Subscriptions are due in advance, on the Ist of January in 
each year. A Form for authorising a Banker or Agent to pay the 
Subscription Annually will be forwarded by the Assistant Secretary, 
on application. When convenient, this mode of payment is recom- 
mended. Drafts should be made payable to the order of ‘‘ The 
Royal Statistical Society,” and crossed “ Drummond and Oo.” 


To be included in the Ballot at any particular Ordinary Meeting, the 
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1879 | Jamieson, George Auldjo, 
37, Drumsheugh-gardens, Edinburgh. 
1872 | Janson, Frederick Halsey, F.LS., 
41, Finsbury-circus, E.C.; 60, Westbourne-terrace, W. 
1878 | Jeans, J. STEPHEN, 
Victoria Mansions, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
1881 |*Jersey, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
3, Great Stanhope-street, W, 
1881 | Johnson, Edwin Eltham, 
110, Cannon-street, H.C. 
1871 | Johnson, Edmund, 
1, Castle-street, Holborn, E.C. 
1880 | Johnson, Walter, 
Rounton Grange, Northallerton. 
1872 | Johnston, Francis John, 
Lamas, Chislehurst. 
1881 | Johnston, Rev.: James, 
Gleneve, Highland-road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 
1883 | Johnston, Thomas, 
Broomsleigh Park, Seal, Sevenoaks. 
(1878 | Johnstone, Edward, 
14, Abbeville-road, Cavendish-road, Clapham, S.W. 
1884 |*Jones, Edwin, J. P., 
141, Cannon-street, E.C. 
1878 | Jones, Henry R. Bence, 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, 8.W. 
1874 | Jones, Herbert, 
15, Montpelier-row, Blackheath, SL. 
1887 | Jones, John Walter, 
58, Cheapside, E.C., 
1887 | Jones, Lewis Davies, 
14, Pierremont-crescent, Darlington. 
1880 | Jones, Robert Hesketh, 
St. Augustine's, Hayne-road, Beckenham, Kent. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1877 | Jones, Theodore Brooke, 
Georgeville, Harrogate, Yorks. 
1883 | Joseph, Samuel Solomon, 
29, Hyde Park- gardens, W, 
1884: Josolyne, John Augustus, F.I.C.A., F.S.A., &e., 
28, King-street, Cheapside, EH. 0. 
1858 Jourdan, Francis, 
Avenue House, Hampstead, N.W. 


1873 | Kay, Duncan James, 
60, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
1877 | Kealy, James William, 
26, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
1885 | Keen, William Brock, 
15, King-street, Cheapside, H.C. 
1874 | Kelly, Charles, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Worthing, Sussex. 
1884 | Kelly, Edward Festus, 
51, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 
1867 | Kelly, Edward Robert, A.M., 
51, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 
1883 | Keltie, John Scott, 
52, Cromwell- avenue, Highgate, N. 
1884 | Kemp, John, 
4G, Cannon-strect EC. ° 
1884: * KENNEDY, Cuarzes Marco, C.B. (Vice-President), 
Foreign Office, S.W. 
1886 | Kennedy, John Gordon, 
H.B.M. Embassy, Rome, Italy. 
1878 | Kennedy, J. Murray, 
New University Club, St. James’s-street, S.W. 
1878 | Kennedy, Thomas, F.C.A. 
11, Old Jewry-chambers, E.C. 
1881 |*Kennett-Barrington, Sir V. Hunter, M.A., LL.M., Cantab., 
15, Hyde Park-gardens, W. 
1883 |*Keynes, John Neville, M.A., B.Sc. 
6, Harvey-road, Cambridge. 
1887 | Kidd, Benjamin, 
"Inland Revenue Office, Somerset House, W.C. 
1884 | Kimber, Henry, M.P., 
79, Lombard-strect, ORGS 
1852 Kimberley, The Right Tonourable the Earl of, M.A. ,P. C., 
35, "Lowndes- -sguare, S.W, 
1883 |*King, Bolton, B.A., 
10, Upper Berkeley -street, W. 
1884 Kirby, Horace Woodburn, F. C. A., 
19, Birchin-lane, HE. C, 
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Year of 


Election. 


1879 
1878 
1869 


1874: 
1881 
1883 
1885 
1877 
1874 
1878 
1873 
1883 
1873 
1873 
1883 
1886 
1883 
1886 
1884 
1879 
1877 
1877 





ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY; 


Kirkwood, Anderson, svaPe be 
Melvilie-terrace, Stirling, N.B. 


*Kusaka, Yoshio, 


First National Bank, Tokio, Japan. 
Kyshe, John Benjamin, 
5, Princes-terrace, Princes-square, Bayswater, W. 


Lang, George Murray, R.N., 
18, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
Langton, Henry Currer, 
Docklands, Ingatestone, Essex. 
Last, William Harrison, 
Inland Revenue, Somerset House, W.C. 
Latham, Baldwin, M.Inst.,C.E., 
7, W Sin rap peibenoa oe SW. 
Laurance, Henry, 
la, Old Bond-street, W. 
Lawes, Sir John Bennett, Bart., LL.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., 
Rothamsted-park, St. Albans. 
Lawrence, Alexander Macclestield, 
West Brae, Stonebridge-park, Willesden, N.W. 
Lawrie, James, F’.R.G.S., 
63, Old Broad-street, EC. 
Lawson, Charles Henry, 
Green’s End, Woolwich. 
Lawson, Rozpert, LL.D. (dnspector-General of Army Hos- 
pitals), 20, Lansdowne-road, Notting-hill, W. 
Lea, Thomas, M.P., 
14, Elvaston-place, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
*Leadam, Isaac Saunders, M.A., 
117, St. George’s-square, sg W. 
Leathes, Stanley M., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Lee, Henry, 
Reform Club, S.W. 
*Lee, Sir Joseph C., 
Mosley-street, Manchester. 
Lee, William, 
Hairlands, Worplesdon, Guildford, Surrey. 
*Leete, Joseph, 
36, St. Mary-at-hill, E.C., & Eversden, S. Norwood Park. 
Lrrevre, Tue Riaut Hon. Groreet Suaw, M.P., M.A., J.P. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 18, Bryanston-square, W. 
*Leggatt, Daniel, LL.D., 
5 , Raymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn, W.C. 


Year Of 
Election. 
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1886 | Leighton, Sir Baldwyn, Bart., 


49, Upper Brook-street, W., and Loton-park, Shrewsbury. 


1880 | Leighton, Stanley, M.P., 


Sweeney Hall, Oswestry, Salop. 


1887 | Leitch, Alexander, 


1887 
1885 
1851 
1862: 
1877 
1884, 
1878 
1879 
1882 
1876 
1884 
1880 
1886 
1865 
1882 
1878 
1885 
1878 


1885 


17, King Wilham-street, E.C. 
*Le Roy-Lewis, Herman, B.A. (Trinity College, Cambridge), 
Westbury House, Petersfield, Hants. 
Lever, Ellis, 
Culcheth Hall, Bowdon, Cheshire. 
Luvi, Proressor Lzonn, LL.D., F.S.A., 
5, Crown Office-row, Temple, and 81, Lighbury-grove, N. 
Lewis, Robert, 
1, Bartholomew-lane, E.C. 
Ligertwood, Thomas, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, S.W. 
*Lines, William Edward, 
14, Hugh-street, Eccleston-square, 8.W. 
Lloyd, Thomas, 
13, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, E.C. 
Lloyd, Wilson, F'.R.G.S., 
Myvod House, Wood-green, Wednesbury. 
*LonestaFF, GrorvE Buunpett, M.A., M.B., 
Southfield Grange, West Hill-road, Wandsworth, S.W. 
*Lornie, John Guthrie, J.P., 
fosemount, Kirkcaldy (of Birnam and Pitcastle), N.B. 
Lovelace, The Right Honourable the Earl of, F.R.S., 
Kast Horsley Park, Ripley, Surrey. 
Lovely, William, R.N., 


*Low, Malcolm, M.P., 

22, Roland-gardens, S.W. 

Lupzock, Sir Jonny, Barr., M.P., F.R.S. (Zrustee), 
High Elms, Beckenham, Kent. 

Lubbock, Nevile, 

i 65, Karl’s Court-square, S.W. 

Lucas, Sir Thomas, Bart., J.P., | 
37, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 

Luckie, David Mitchell, J.P., 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

Lusk, Sir Andrew, Bart., J.P., 
15, Sussex-square, Hyde Park, W. 


Mabbs, The Rev. Goodeve, 
73, Godolphin-road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 
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Year of 
Election. 


875 
1873 
1873 
1883 
1884 
1879 
1867 
1873 
1887 
1872 
18738 
1882 
1886 
1878 
1876 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Mabson, Richard Rous, 
20, Bucklersbury, E.C. 
*Macandrew, William, J.P., 
Westwood, near Coichester. 
MeArthur, Alexander, M.P., 
Raleigh Hall, Brixton, S.W. 
McCabe, Hugh B., 


McCabe, William, LL.B, F.1.A., 
22, King-street West. Toronto, Canada. 
MacCarthy, Rev. Egerton Francis Mead, M.A., 








1863 
1887 
1887 
1875 
1887 
1883 
1882 
1873 
1887 
1887 


M‘Clean, Frank, 
Rusthall House, Tunbridge Wells. 
McDermott, Edward, 
Hill Side, Gr ove-park, Camberwell, SL. 
Macdonald, Andrew J., 
40, Threadneedle- street, Ti. O% 
Macdonell, John, 
4, Elm-court, Temple, B.C. 
*McEwen, Laurence T., 
clo R. A, Me Lean, Hy ue Victoria-street, E.C. 
McGuire, Patrick, 
6, Bankshall-street, Caleutéa. 
*Mackenzie, Colin, F.R.G.S., 
3, Little Stanhope- street, Mayfair, W. 
McKewan, William, 
21, Lombard-street, H.C. 
*McLean, Robert Allan, F.R.GS., 
1% Queen Victoria street. LC. 
*Maclure, John William, M.P., J.P., &c., 
Carlton Club; The Home, Whalley Range, Manchester 
Macmillan, Angus, M.D., 
The Elms, Hull. 
McNaught, Robert, 
62, Royal-avenue, Belfast. 
Macpherson, Hugh Martin, F.R.C.S. (dnspector- General), 
14, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Macpherson, Walter Charles Gordon, 
St. George's Club, Hanover-square, W. 
Macqueen, Robert Davidson Barkly, 
20, Addison-gardens North, W, 
McRosty, Alexander, 
13, King’s Arms-yard, H.C.; West Bank, Esher. 
Magheramorne, The Right Hon. Baron, 
17, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W. 
Makower, Maurice, 
11, Randolph-crescent, Maida Vale, W. 
Malleson, Frank R., 


: Dizxton Manor House, Winchcombe, Cheltenham. 


Year of 


Election. 


1884 
1883 
1887 
1887 
1884 
1877 
1887 
1875 
1880 
1887 
1887 
1874, 
1877 
_ 1872 
1876 
1879 
1886 
1884 
1875 
1883 
1874 


1882. 


1883 
1853 


LIST OF FELLOWS. oo 


Man, Edward Garnet, 
Lamb Building, Temple, E.C. 
*Mandhk, The Hon. Rao Saheb Vishvanath Narayan, C.S.1., 
Lhe Hermitage, Khamballa Hill, Bombay. 
Mann, James Saumarez, M.A., 
Trinity College, Oxford. 
Mann, W. E., 
84, Pore-street, E.C. 
*Manson, Frederick William, 
Wellfield, Muswell Hill, N. 
*Maple, John Blundell, M.P., 
8, Clarence-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Marks, David, 
4, Cornwall-mansions, Cornwall-gardens, S.W. 
Marsh, Alfred, 
85, Gracechurch-street, E.O. 
* Marshall, Professor Alfred, 
Balliol Croft, Madingley-road, Cambridge. 
Marsball, W. Bayley, M. Inst. C.H., M.Inst. M.E,, 
15, Augustus-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Martin, James, : 
3, Newgate-street, L.0. — 
*Martin, Joun Bipvuren, M.A., F.Z.8. (Foreign Secretary), 
17, Hyde-park-gate, S.W. 
Martin, Josiah, F.I.A., 
_ Rosendale, King Edward-road, New Barnet. 
*Marrin, Ricnarp Broputen, M.A. (Treasurer), 
68, Lombard-street, E.C., and Chislehurst. 
*Martin, Thomas Jaques, 
84, Collins-street West, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Martin, Waldyve Alex. Hamilton, 
The Upper Hail, Ledbury, Herefordshire. 
Mason, Stephen, M.P., 
Glasgow, and 50, Bread-strect, F.C. 
Mason, William Arthur, 
dia, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
*Mathers, John Shackleton, 
Hanover House, Leeds, Yorkshire. 
Mathieson, Frederic Coxhead, 
Beechworth, Hampstead, N.W. 
May, Frank, 
Bank of England, Threadneedle-street, E..O, 
Medhurst, John Thomas, 
77, Hast India Dock-road, Poplar, EB. 
*Medley, George Webb, 
21, Park-street, Park-lane, W. 
* Meikle, James, F.I.A., 
6, St. Andrew's-square, Edinburgh. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1880 
1884 


1887 


1881 
1875 
1873 
1877 
1879 
1882 
1884, 
1874 
1878 
1879 
1887 
1874 
1877 
1885 
1878 
1880 
1883 
1872 
1881 
1874 
1884 
1877 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Menzies, R. Stewart, M.P., 

Hallyburton, Coupar-Angus, N.B. 
Merton, Zachary, 

14a, Manchester-square, W. 
Meudell. George D., F.S.A., 

10, Market-buildings, William-street, Melbourne. 
Meyer, Robert Alexander, 

40a, Queen’s-mansions, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Mildmay, Henry Bingham, J.P., 

8, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. 
Millar, William Henry, 

Cleveland Lodge, New Park-road, Brixton-hill, S.W. 
Miller, Robert Ferguson, 

Ransden: -square, Barrow- ts Urness. 
Miller, William, 

67, Queen, Victoria-street, E C. 
Milnes, Aire. M.A.., 

30, Abnee ic- “road, Wandsworth, S.W. 
ae Gharless hy 

155, Fenchurch-street, H.C. 


*Mocatta, Frederick D., F.R.G.S., 


9, Connaught-place, W. 
Moffat, Robert J., 
Meadoweroft, Cambridge. 
Moore, Alfred, C.E., 
Queen’s Chambers, 2, Ridgfield, Manchester. 
Moore, Arthur Chisholm, 
23, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 
Moore, Charles | Zendall, 
46, Br ockley-road, Lewisham-road, S.E. 
Moore, Edward, 
3, Crosby-square, L.C. 
Moore, Harold Edward, 
1, Mssex-street, Strand, W.C. 
*Moore, John Byers Gunning, 
Loymount, Cookstown, Treland. 
More, hobert Jasper, M. P., 
‘Linley Hall, Bishopscastle, Salop. 
Morgan, James Henry, 
126, Narrow-street, Limehouse, E. 
Morgan, Ocianus Vauchan, M.P., p cok 
13, Boltons, South Kensington, SW. 
Morison, Arthur Duff, 
Constitutional Club, Northumberland-avenue, S.W. 








*Morris, James, M.D., F.R.C.S., 


13, Somers-place, Hude-park-square, W. 
Morris, W. Targett, 

Langford House, Buckhurst-hill, Essex. 
Mort, William, 

1, Stanley-crescent, Notting-hill, W. 


Year of 


Election. 


1873 
1885 
1847 
1857 
1886 
1886 
1883 
1880 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1883 


1887 
1865 
1878 
1854. 
1869 
1885 
1877 
1862 
1881 
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Morton, James, 
30, Horsyth-street, Greenock, N.B. 
*Mosley Tonman, 
Bangors, Iver, Uxbridge. 
*Mouat, Frederic John, M.D., LL-D., 
12, Durham-villas, Kensington, W. 
*Mount-Temple, The Right Hon. Lord, 
15, Great Stanhope-street, W. 
Mowbray, Robert Gray Cornish, M.P., 
19, Down-street, Piccadilly, W. 
Moxon, Thomas B., 
Manchester and Oounty Bank, Limited, Manchester. 
Muirhead, Henry James, 
Oakwood, Farquhar-road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 
Mulhall,.Michael George, 
“ Standard”? Office, Buenos Ayres. 





*Mundella, The Right Hon. Anthony John, M.P., F.R.S., 

16, Elvaston-place, Queens-gate, S.W. 

Murray, Adam, 
104, King-street, Manchester. : 

Murray, James Charles, 
Calcutta. 

Murray, Kenric Bright, 
Botolph House, Hastcheap, F.C. 


Nacian, J. J., 

Ministry of Finance, Bucharest, Roumania. 
Nasmith, David, 

4, Brick-court, Temple, E.C. 





*Nathan, Henry, 
Dashwood House, New Broad-street, E.C. 
Neild, Alfred, | 
Mayfield Print Works, Manchester. 
Netson, Francis Gustavus Paunus, I.10.A., 
93, Adelaide-road, South Hampstead, N.W. 
Nelson, Edward Montague, J.P., 
Hanger Hill House, Ealing, W. 
Nevill, Charles Henry, 
11, Queen Victoriu-street, B.C. 
Newbatt, Benjamin, F.I.A., F.R.G:S., 
15, St. James’ s-square, S.W. 
Newcome, Frederick N., 


o 2 
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Year of 
Election. 


1883 
1878: 
1878 
1858 
1877 
1871 
1870 
1883 
1884 


1880 
1884 
1880 
1887 
1862 
1885 
1884: 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Newmarch, Mrs. Elizabeth, 

Br: ook House, Addlestone, Surrey. 
Newton, John, 

Ash Lea, Croydon-road, Penge, S.L. 
Nicholson, Professor Ji S., M.A. 

University of Edinburgh. 
Nightingale, Miss Florence, 

10, South-street, Park-lane, W. 
Nix, Samuel Dyer, F.C.A., 

3, King-street, Cheapside, B.C. 


*Noble, Benjamin, 


North-Hastern Bank, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Noble, John, 
39, Lady Margaret-road, N.W. 
Norfolk, J. Ernest Walter, 
Bridge House, 181, Queen Victoria-street, LC. 
Norman, Charles Loyd, 
Oakley, Bromley, Kent. 
Norman, General, Sir Henry Wylie, K.C.B., G.O.M’G., 
King’s House, Jamaica. 
Northbrook, The Right Hon. the Har! of, G.C.8.1., D.C.L., 
4, Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, W. 
Notthafft, Theodor, 
clo Discount Bank, St. Petersburg. 


Oakeshott, George Alfred, 

Secretary's Office, General Post Office, E.C. 
Odgers, William Blake, LL.D., 

4, Elm-court, Temple, E.C. 


*Oelsner, Isidor, 


Highfield, Westwood-park, Forest-hill, S.E. 
O’Galligan, George R., C.E., 

21, Cabra-parade, Phibsborough, Dublin. 
Ogbourne, Charles Henry, 

29, Dathousie-square, Calcutta. 
Oate, Wintiam, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., &e.; 

General Kegister Office, Somerset House; W.C. 
Ogston, George Henry, 

39, Lime-street, E.C. 


*Oldham, John, 


River Plate Telegraph Caled Montevideo. 
Oldroyd, Mark, 

‘Hyrstlands, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
Oppenheim, Henry, 

16, Bruton-street, Bond-street, W. 


Year of 


Election, 


1877 
1874 


1887 


1887 
1886 
J866 
1879 
1884 
1887 
1878 
1887 
1378 
L879 
1883 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1884 


1876 
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Orange, William, C.B., M.D., 
"3B, Cramwéll-road, Hove, Brighton. 

Ormond, Richard, 

24, Grainger-street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Overall, William Henry, F.S. A. (Librarian, Guildhall, E.C.). 
Representing the Library Committee of the Oorporation 
of the City of London. 

Owen, Evan F., F.I.A 
‘Depar tment of Government Statist, Melbourne, Vietoriu. 


*Page, Edward D., 
c/o Faulkner, Page, & Co., New York City, U.S.A. 
- Pain, James, 
Borough, Micheldever, Hants. 
*Palgrave, Robert Harry Inglis, J.P., F.R.S., 
Belton, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 
Palmer, George, 
58, Grosvenor-street, W.:; and The Acacias, Reading. 
Palmer, AE ts 
8, Wie Office-court, Fleet-street, B.C. 
Pankhurst, Richard Marsden, LL.D., 
225, Sirands WO.; 10, St. Tonesiel -square, Manchester. 
Park, David eer C: A BF. F.A., A.LA., 
17, Change-alley, Cornhill, BO. 
Parker, Archibald, 
Camden-wood, Chislehurst, Kent. 
Parry, Thomas, 
Grafton-place, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Partridge, Henry Francis, L.D.S., &e., 
Sussex House, Sussex-place, ‘South Waedgton, 5 Sh, 
Paterson, John, 
1, Walbrook, EC. 
Paul, Henry Moncreiff, 
12, Lansdowne-crescent, Notting Hill, IV. 
Paulin, David, 
4A, Moray-place, Edinburgh. 
Payn, Howard, 
30, Hyde-park-place, W. 
*Peace, Walter, 
21, Finsbury-circus, £.C. 
Pearson, Edwin James, 
Atheneum Club, 8. W. 
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Year of 


Election : 


1880 
1876 
1878 
1886 
1880 
1871 
1874 
1887 
1883 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1874 
1879 
1877 
1887 
1883 
1878 
1871 
1885 
1878 
1838 
1886 
1885 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


*Pearson, Professor C. H., 
clo Sir. John Pearson, Q.C., 75, Onslow-square, S.W. 
*Pease, Sir Joseph Whitwell, Bart., M.P., 
24, Kensington-palace-gardens, W. 
*Peek, Sir Henry William, Bart., 
Wimbledon House, S.W. 
Pellereau, Hon. Mr. Justice Etienne, 
Penang, Straits Settlements. 
Pembroke, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
Wilton House, Salisbury. 
Pender, Sir John, K.C.M.G 
18, Arlington- -street, NS. W.; 50, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Pennington, Frederick, , 
17, Hyde Park-terrace, W. 
Pepys, The Hon. George, 
United University Club, Suffolk-street, S.W. 
Percival, William (Nationai Conservative Club, Pall Mail), 
3, "‘Threadnecdle-str eet, B.C. 
Pocherant Frederick William, ECA 
2, Lombard-court, E.C. 
Peto, Henry, M.A., 
Fleet House, Weymouth. 
Phelps, Colonel A.., 
23, Augustus-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Phelps, The Rev. Lancelot Ridley, M. A., 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
Phené, John Samuel, LL.D., F.S.A., 
32, Oakley-street, SW. 
Philips, Herbert, 
85, Church-street, Manchester. 
Phillipps, Henry Matthews, 
41, Seething-lane, H.C. 
Phillips, Charles H. (Registrar- General of Trinidad), 
Port of Spain, Trindad. 
Phillips, John Orwell, 
Horseferry-road, Westminster, S.W. 
Phipps, Pickering, 
6, Collingtree Grange, Northampton. 
*Pickering, John, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., 
86, Thicket-road, Aner ley, S. zB. 
Pierrard, Paul, 
12, Moorgate-street, H.C. 
*Pim, Joseph Todhunter, 
Greenbank, Monkstown, County Dublin. 
*Pinckard, George Henry, J-P., F.1.A., 
12, Grove-road, St. John’s-wood, N.W. 
Pink, J. Francis, 
62, Chandos-street, Strand, W.C. 
Pitman, Walter Hayward, 
30, Newgate-street, E.C. 


1869 | 
1884 
1883 
1885 
1879 
1871 
1884 
1877 
1877 
1888 
1867 
1887 
1877 
1887 
1884. 
1886 
1871 
1886 
1837 


1885 
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Pixley, Francis William, 
23, Linden-gardens, W. 
Planck, Charles, M.R.C.S. (Deputy Surgeon- General), 
Allahabad, India. 
Platt, James, 
Rookuood, Hampstead, N.W. 
Plowden, Sir Wm. Chicele, K.C.S.I., M.P., 
12, Queen’s Gate-place, S.W.; Wyke Hall, Gillingham, 
Dorset. 
Pocuin, Henry Davis, J.P., 
Bodnant Hall, Eglwysbach, R.S.O. Denbighshire. 
Polson, John, 
West Mount, Paisley, N.B. 
Pope, Willian Agnew, 
113, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Popplewell, William Willott, 
Victoria Chambers, Southampton-buildings, W.C. 
*PoweELL, Francis Suarp, M.P. (Horton Old Hall, Bradferd), 
1, Cambridge-square, Hyde Park, W. 
Power, Edward, 
16, Southwell-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Power, John Danvers, 
3, Westminster-chambers, Victoria-street, S.W. 
*Prance, Reginald Heber, 
Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 
Praschkauer, Maximilian, 
10, Priory-grove, Boltons, S.W. 
Pratt, Benjamin, 
82, Wood-street, E.C. 
*Pratt, Robert Lindsay, 
80, Bondgate, Darlington. 
Price, Li. UF. R., B-A., 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
Price-Winutams, RicuarD, M. Inst. C.E., 
38, Parliament-street, S.W. 
Probyn, Leslie Charles, 
79, Onslow-square, S.W. 
*Proctor, William, 
89, Corporation-street, Manchester. 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh, M.P., 
Lloyds House, Manchester. 
Puleston, John Henry, M.P., 
2, Bank-buildings, Princes-street, H.C. 
Pulley, Joseph, 
90, Piccadilly, W. 
*Purdy, Frederick, 
35, Victoria-road, Kensington, W. 
Purvis, Gilbert, 
Ingle Neuk, Brackley-road, Beckenham, Kent. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1879 
1874 


1883 


1878 
1884 
1874 


1886 


| 


{ 
| 


{ 
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Quail, Jesse, 

“ Northern Daily Telegraph,” Blackburn. 
Quain, Richard, M.D., F.R.8S., F.R.C.P., 

67, Harley-street, W. 
Quoadt, Ferdinand, 


; Corn Exchange Chambers, Seething-lane, B.C. 


Rabbidge, Richard, F.C.A., 
32, Poultry, #.C. 
*Rabino, Joseph, (c/o Crédit Lyonnais), 
Alexandria, Egypt. 
*Radstock, The Right Honourable Lord, 
Kast Sheen, Mortlake, S.W. 
Rae, John, 
71, Disraeli-road, Putney, S.W. 
Raffalovich, Arthur, 
43, Rue de Coureelles, Paris. 
Raikes, Major George Alfred, F.S.A., F.R. His. Soe., 
63, Belsize-park, Hampstead, N.W. 
Ramsay, Alexander Gillespie, F.I.A., 
Canada Life Assurance Co., Hamilton, Canada West. 
Randell, James S., 
Corsham, Wilts. 
Ranken, William Bayne, 
99, Haton-square, S.W. 
Rankin, James, M.P., 
35, Ennismore-gardens, Prince’s Gate, S.W. 
Raper, Robert George, 
Chichester. 
Raphael, Alfred, 
87, Alexandra-road, N.W. 
Rathbone, P. H., 
Greenbank Cottage, Liverpool. 
Rathbone, William, M.P., 
18, Prince’s-gardens, Prince’s-gate, S.W. 
*Ravenscrott, Francis, | 
Birkbeck Bank, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
*Ravenstein, Ernest George, F.R.G.S., 
29, Lambert-road, Brixton Rise, S.W. 
Rawiins, Frederick, 
Southport, Queensland. 


1877 *Rawlins, Thomas, 


45, King William-street, E.C. 


Year of 
Election 


1835 
1880 
1875 
1886 
1879 
1884 
1884 
1873 
1887 
1982 
1885 
1887 
1885 
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Rawson, Str Rawson W., K.C.M.G., C.B. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
68, Cornwall-gardens, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
Readdy, George, 
13, Harrington-street, Liverpool. 
Record, John, 
23, Kenninghall-road, Clapton, E. 
Rhens, Robert, 
20, Hassett-square, Dalston, E. 
Rhodes, John George, 
Oakdene, Beckenham, Kent. 
Richards, E. W., C.E. 
Middlesboro-on- Tees. 
Richardson, T. H., 
Brynteg, Middlesbrough. 
Ripon, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., F.R.S, &e. 
1, Carlton-gardens, S.W. 
Roberts, Arthur Herbert, F.C.A., F R.G.S., 
Caledonian Chambers, St. Mary-street, Cardiff. 
Roberts, Edward, F.R.A.S., ( Nautical Almanac Uffice), 
3, Verulam-buildings, Gray's Inn, W.C. 
Robertson, Thomas Stewart, 
Collins-street West, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Robinson, Henry James, 
7, Oakhill-terrace, West-hill, Putney, S.W. 
Rodger, Adam Kier, 
81, Renfield-street, Glasgow. 
Roechling, Herman A., A.M. Inst. C.E., 
23, Mighfield-street, Letcester. 
*Ronald, Byron L., 
14, Upper Phillimore-gardens, W. 
Roper, Alderman William, 
Southfield, Lancaster. 
*Rosebery, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
Lansdowne House, Berkeley-square, W. 
Roth, Henry Ling, 
63, Great George-street, Lee’s. 
Ruck, George Thomas, 
The Hawthorns, Dorville-road, Lee, SE. 
Runtz, John, 
Linton Lodge, Lordship-road, Stoke Newington, NV. 


Russell, Arthur B., A.C.A., 


11, Ludgate-hill, E.C. ; 20, Beacon-hill, Camden-rd. N. 
Russell, Richard F., 

8, John-street; Adelphi, W.C, 
Russell, Thomas, C.M.G., 

59, Haton-square, S.W. 
Rutherford-Elliot, J. G., 

5, Spence-street, Newington, Edinburgh. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1884 


1877 
1883 
1883 
1885 
1885 
1857 
1880 
1883 
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Ryan, Gerald Hemmington, F.1.A., 
14, Leadenhall-street, H.C. 


Sacré, Alfred Louis, C.£., 
60, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 


*Salisbury, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, P.C., F.R.S., 


20, Arlington-street, W. 
Salmon, James, 
21, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


*Salomons, Sir David Lionel, Bart., J.P., 


Broom-hili, Tunbridge Wells. 
Salt, Thomas, M.P., 

Weeping Cr 088, Stafford. 
Samuelson, Sir Bernhard: Bag, McPorR.s., 

56, Prince’s-gate, iL yde-park, SW. 
Sargant, William Lucus, 

Rotton-park-road, Birmingham. 
Sauerbeck, Augustus, 

4, Moorgate-street-buildings, E.C. 
Saunders, Charles Edward, M.D., 

21, Lower Seymour-street, Portman- Be W. 
Saunders, Alderman James Ebenezer, F.G.S 

9, Finsbury-cireus, L.C. 
Saunders, William, 

Mount View, Sreathim, SW. 
Searth, Leveson Edward, M.A., 

Hengrave, Manor-road, Bournemouth. 
Senne Samuel, 

2, Oxford-gardens, Notting Hill, W. 

Schiff’ Charlee 

22, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
Schneidau, Charles John, 

6, Westwick-gardens, West Kensington-park, W. 


*Schwann, John Frederick, 
Oakfield, Wimbledon, S.W., and 6, Moorgate-street, E.C. 


Sclanders, Alexander, 
10, Austin Friars, H.C. 
Scott, James Henry, 
12, Waterloo-place, 8S.W. 
Scott, John D., M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Seaton, Edward, M.D., Lond., F.R.C.P., 
35, George-street, Hanover-square, W. 
*Seeley, Charles, jun., 
Sherwood Lodge, Nottingham. 
Seligman, Isaac, 
Lincoln House, Clapham Park, 8.W. 


+. a 
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Year of 
Election. 


Selwyn, Captain Charles W., M.P., 
1, Upper Brook-street, W. 
1886 | Seyd, Ernest J. F. 
38, Lombarda-street, E.C. 
1873 | Seyd, Richard, 
38, Lombard-street, E.C. 
1886 | Shaw, Frederick Du Frocq, 


1886 | Shaw-Stewart, Michael Hugh, M.P., D.L., 
7, Charles-street, Berkeley-square, W. 
1887 | Shennan, David A.., 
Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W. 
1879 | Shepheard, Wallwyn Poyer Burnett, M.A., 
24, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
1885 | Sherwin, Joseph Henry, 
16, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
1871 | Sidgwick, Prof. Henry, M.A. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
1886 | Silver, 8S. W., 
3, York-gate, Regent's Park, N.W. 
1887 | Sim, Major-General Coysgarne (late R.E.), 
32, James’-street, Buckingham-gate, S.W. 
1378 | Simmonds, G. Harvey, 
1, Whitehall, S\W. 
1885 | Simner, William Lewis, 
Dyffryn, Potter’s Bar. 
1850 | Singer, Charles Douglas, 
53, The Common, Upper Clapton, HK. 
1886 | Sitwell, Sir George Reresby, Bart., J.P., 
Renishaw Hall, Chesterfield. 
1882 | Skinner, Charles Weeding, 
Hill Crest, Theydon Bois, Essex. 
1884 | Skliros, George Eustace, M.A., F.R.G.S., &e., 
289, ftegent-street, W. 
1881 | Skrine, Francis Henry, 
Onited Service Club, Calcutta, India. 
1883 | Sly, Richard Stevens, F.R.G.S., 
| Fern Villa, Queen’s-road, New Cross Gate, S.E. 
1869 | Smee, Alfred Hutcheson, M.R.C.S., 
The Grange, Wallington, Surrey. 
1886 |*Smith, Arthur Manley, 
29, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 
1878 |*Smith, Charles, M.R.1.A., F.G.S., Assoc. Inst C.E., 
c/o Dr. Gilbert, F.R.S., Harpenden, St. Albans. 
1883 |*Smith, The Hon. Donald A., 
1157, Dorchester-street, Montreal, Canada. 
1871 | Smith, E. Cozens, 
1, Old Broad-street, F.C. 
1883 | Smith, H. Woodley, A.C.A., 
28, Budge-row, Cannon-street, E.C. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1878 
1877 
1878 
1877 


1879 
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*Smith, George, LL.D., C.LE., 
Serampore House, Napier-road, Edinburgh. 
Smith, Howard S., 
37, Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 
*Smith, James, 


Smith, John, 
8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Smith, John Fisher, 
76, Cheapside, B.C. 
Smith, Joseph, 
Cakeswell Hall, Wednesbury. 
Smith, Samuel, M.P., 
West Hill Side, Clapham Common, 8.W. 
Smith, Thomas Sherwood, 
Firgrove, Keynsham, near Bristol. 
*Smith, The Right Honourable William Henry, M.P., 
3, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
Snell, Arthur Henry, 
27, Mincing-lane, H.C. 
Solomon, The Hon. Michael, (Jamaica), 
clo Joseph Bravo and Co., 48, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
Sowray, John Russell, 
Office of Woods, 1, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Spark, C. W., 
The Chantry, Alford, Lincolnshire. 
*Spencer, Robert James, 
High-street, Portsmouth. 
Spice, Robert Paulson, C.E., 
21, Parliament-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Spicer, Albert, 
Woodford, Essex, and 50, Upper Thames-street, E..C. 
*Sprague, Thomas Bond, M.A., F.LA., 
26, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
Spriggs, Joseph, 
Foxton, near Market Harbro’, 
Stack, Thos. Neville, 
3, Church-lane, College-green, Dublin. 
*Stainton, Henry Tibbats, 
Mountsfield, Lewisham, SE. 
Standfield, John, 
44, Lillieshall-road, Clapham, S.W. 
Staples, Sir Nathaniel Alexander, Bart., 
Lissan, Cookstown, Tyrone, Ireland. 
Stark, James, 
17, King’s Arms-yard. E.C. 
Stephens, William Davies, J.P., 
4, Abbotsford-terrace, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
*Stern, Edward De, 
11, Princes-gate, S.W. 








South Indian Railway, Trichinopoly, Madras Presidency. 


Year of 
Election. 


1885 
1887 
1883 
1877 
1886 
1855 
1865 
1872 
1880 
1884 
1880 
1884. 
1884. 
1881 
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Stevens, Marshall, 
Highfield House, Urmston, near Manchester. 
Stewart, Robert Muter, 
Hawthorne, Bickley, Kent. 
Stone, Frank, 
Cleveland-villas, Ilford, Essex. 
Stone, William Alfred, 
90, Cannon-street, H.C. ; Hayton, Bramley Hill, Croydon. 
Storey, Alderman Samuel, M.P., 
Holm Lea, Sunderland. 
*Stott, John, F.1.A., 
; 43, Buckland-crescent, Belsize-park, N.W. 
Strachan, Thomas Young, F.1.A., 
18, Grainger-street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Strachey, General Richard, R.E., C.S.1., FR.S., 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. | 
Strutt, Hon. Frederick, 
Milford House, near Derby. 
*Sugden, Richard, 
The Farre Close, Brighouse, Yorkshire. 


*Summers, William, M.P. (Sunnyside, Ashton-under-Lyne). 


feform Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Sutherland, Thomas, M.P., 
167, Cromwell-road, South Kensington, S.W. 
Sweeting, Richard Deane Roker, M.R.C.S., B.A., &e., 
Western District Hospital, Seagrave-road, Pulham, S.W. 
Sykes, George Samuel, 
1, Grant’s Lane, Calcutta, India. 


*Tait, Patrick Macnaghten, F.R.G.S., 


53, Grand Parade, Hastbourne. 
Tanner, Russell R., B.A., 


Tarbet, Thomas William, 
33, Warwick-street, Regent-street, W. 
Taylor, George, 
‘17, Abchurch-lane, E.C. 
Taylor, Harry, 
40, Albert Hall-mansions, Kensington, S.W. 
Tempany, Thomas William, F.R.HLS., 
25, Bedford-row, W.C. 
Temperley, Joseph, 
1, Cail’s-buildings, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
Temple, Sir Richard, Bart., G.C.S.I., M.P., D.C.L., &c., 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall, 8. W. 
Thomas, John, 
18, Wood-street, H.C. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1879 
1878 
1864 
1868 
1871 
1887 
1883 
1882 
1879 
1855 
1868 
1868 
1887 
1880 
1878 
1867 
1885 
1841 


1876 


1842 
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Thomas, W. Cave, 
8, Fitzroy-street, Fitzroy-square, W. 
Thompson, Alfred Boyle, F.R.C.P. Edin., 
18, Serjeants’-inn, Temple, E.C. 


*Thompson, Henry Yates, 


26a, Bryanston-square, W. 
Thomson, James, 

35, Nicholas-lane, E.C. 
Thomson, Thomas D., 

57, Moor ‘gate- -str eet, H.C. 
Thomson, William Edw ard, 

7), White Ladies- Foal, Clifton, Bristol. 
Thorburn, Alexander Brown, 

17, Marloes-road, Kensington, W. 
Tinker, James, 

80, Cromweil-road, S.W. 
Tipping, Wilbam, 

Oakfield Shs Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Tomline, Colonel George, 

1, Carlton House-terrace, S.W. 


*Treatt, Frank Burford, 


Immigration Office, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Tritton, Joseph Herbert, 

54, Lombard-street, B.C, 
Tunley, George, 

3, Huley-avenue, Hampstead, N. W. 
Tupp, Alfred Cotterill (Bengal Civil Service), 

c/o Messrs. King, King, and Co., Bombay. 
Turnbull, Alexander, 

118, Belsize park-gardens, NV. W. 
Turner, Thomas, 

Holywell House, Weston-super-Llare. 
Turner, William, 

Board of Trade, Cardiff: 
Tyndall, William Henry, 

Morlands, Oxford-road, Redhill. 


*Urlin, Richard Denny, 
22, Stafford-terrace, Phillimore-gardens, W. 


Valpy, Richard, 
43, Prince’s-gate, S.W 


Year of 


Election. 


1868 
1880 
1884 
1886 
1874 
1876 
1887 
1885 
1877 


1873 
1883 
1882 
1868 
1880 
1876 


1879 
1887 
1873 
1886 
1865 
1873 


LIST OF FELLOWS. AT 


Vanderbyl, Philip, 

51, Porchester-terrace, W. 
Van de Linde, Gérard, F.C.A., 

12, Laurence Pountney- lane, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Veevers, Richard, 

Wontngwor th, Fulwood-park, Preston. 
Vernon, The Right Hon. Lord, 

Sudbury Hall, Derby. 
Vian, William John, 

64, Cornhill, H.C. 
Vigers, Robert, 

A, Frederick’ s-place, Old Jewry, EC. 
Vincent, C. E. Howard, M.P., C.B., 

1, Grosvenor-sq uare, W. 
Vincent, Frederick AAS Wel Ac; 

23, Harvest-road, Holloway, N. 
Vine, Sir John Richard Somers, 

1, Adam-street, Adeiphi, W.C., 


Wakeford, Henry, 

Tb te Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
Walford, John Edward, C.C., 

73, Knightrider-street, E.C. 
Wallen, Robert, J.P., 

Harlech, Hawthorn, near Melbourne, Victoria. 
Wallis, Charles James, 

pike Brecknock-road, Camden-road, NV. 
Wallis, E. White, F.M. S., 

49, bCfion hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
Walter, ‘Arthur F raser, 

15, Queen’s Cute terrace, SW. 
Walter, John, 

40, Upper Grosvenor-street, W. 
Wansey, Arthur H., 

_ Sambourne, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 

Wardle, Thomas, 

Leek, Staffordshire, 
Waring, Charies, 

2, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Waters, Alfred Charles, 

General Register Office, Somerset House, Strand, VW .C 
Waterhouse, Edwin, B.A., 

44, Gresham-street, H.C. 
Watson, John Forbes, M.A., M.D., LL.D. 

16, Lullington-road, Anerley, S.H. 
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Election. 


18383 
1882 
1883 
1885 


1865 
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Watson, T. Wilkinson, 
183, West George-street, Glasgow. 
Watson, Walter, 
Pulbro Lodge, Northampton-park, Canonbury, N, 
Watson, William Livingstone, 
7, Wetherby-gardens, South Kensington, S. W. 
*W att, ate 
27, North Albert-street, Aberdeen. 
Webster, Alphonsus, 


Webster, James Hume, 
14, Chapel-street, Park-lane, W. 
Weir, Archibald, M.A., Oxon., 
’ Highland, Windmill- hill, "Enfield. 
*WELBY, Str ReeInacp Farner, 1 ORO 5 
The Treasury, Whitehall, s. W. 
Weller, Ebenezer Thomas, 


Wells, W. Lewis, 

50, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Welton, Thomas Abercrombie, 

Rectory Grove House, Clapham, S.W. 
Wenley, James Adams, 

Bank of Scotland, Bank-street, Edinburgh, 
Westgarth, William, 

8, Finch-lane, B.C. 
Westhead, Thomas, 

Castletown, Stafford. 
*Westlake, John, Q.C., LL.D., 

The River House, 3, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 


. |*Whadcoat, John Henry, 


Crown Buildings, Old Broad-street, B.C. 
*Whadeoat, William idward, 

112, Grosvenor-road, Highbury New-park, N. 
Wharton, James, 

Edgehill, Netherall-ter race, Bitz- oie s-avenue, NW. 
Whibley, Frederick George, 

Albion Chambers, Bristol. 
Whinney, Frederick, 

8, Old Jewry, H.C. 
Whitbread, Samuel, M.P., 

10, Ennismore-gardens, Princes-gate, S.W. 
Whitcher, John, Jr., F.L.A., 

81, King William-street, B.C. 


*White, The Rev. George Cecil, M.A., 


St. Paul’s Vicarage, Southampton. 
White, Leedham, 

25, Cranley-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
White, William, 

23, Wynell-road, Forest-hill, 8.L. 


Year of 


Ele-tion. 


1873 
1884: 
1879 
1884 
1875 
1860 
1864 
1870 
1887 
1884 
1886 
1874 
1872 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1883 
1887 
1877 
1838 
1878 
1887 
1887 
— 1880 
1883 
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Whitehead, Jeffery, 

39, Throgmorton-street, H.C. 
Whiteley, William, 

Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, W. 


*Whitwill, Mark, J.P., 


Bristol. 
Wightman, Charles, 
1, Fenchurch-avenue, E.C. 
Wilkinson, Thomas Read, 
Manchester and Salford Bank, Manchester. 
Willans, John Wrigley, 
The Woodlands, Kirkstall, Leeds. 
Williams, Frederick Bessant, 
46, Leicester-square, W.C. 
Williams, Henry Reader, 
6, Lime-street, H.C. ; and Oak Lodge, Highgate, N. 
Williamson, George Charles, ¥.R. Hist. Soe., 
Dunstanbeach, Guildford. 
Wilson, James (Deputy Commissioner), 
Shahpur, Panjab, India. 
Wilson, Robert, 


*Wilson, Robert Porter, 
5, Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
*Winch, William R., 
North Mymms Park, Hatfield, Herts. 
Wishart, G. D., 
8, Livingstone-avenue, Sefton-park, Liverpool. 
Wolff, Captain M. Paul, 
1, Cambridge-road, Brighton. 
Wolverton, The Right Hon. Lord, 
67, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Wood, Thomas Percival, 
27, Leadenhall-street, H.C. 
Woodhouse, Coventry Archer, 
30, Mincing-lane, H.C. 
Woodrow, Thomas John, 
Stsland Cottage, Wanstead, EL. 
Woolhouse, Wesley Stoker Barker, F.R.A.S., 
Alwyne Lodge, Alwyne-road, Canonbury, N. 
Worsfold, Rev John Napper, M.A., 
Haddlesey Rectory, near Selby, Yorkshire. 
Worthington, A. W., B.A, 
Old Swinford, Stourbridge. 
Wreford, George, 
33, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 
Wren, Walter, 
7, Powts-square, W. 
Wright, Bryce McMurdo, 
204, Hegent-street, W. 
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1887 | Wright, William Ernest, 
58, Stapleton Hali-road, Stroud-green, N. | 
1838 |*Wyatt- -Edgell, Rev. Edgell, 


40, Grosvenor-strect, W.; Stanford Hall, Rugby. 
1884 | Wyllie, Colin Campbell, 


34, Clement-lane, L.C., and Walden, Chislehurst. 


1879 | Yeats, John, LL.D., 

7, Beaufort-square, Chepstow. 
1886 | Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong, M.P., 

22, Queen-street, Mayfair, W. 
1877 |*Youll, John Gibson, 

Jesmond-road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1882 | Young, H. M., 

13, Leadenhall-street, B.C. 


*,* The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracy in 
the foregoing list may be pointed out to the ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
and that all changes of address may be notified to him, so that delay 
in forwarding communications and the publications of the Society may 


be avoided. 
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HONORARY FELLOWS. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., 
Honorary President. 


EUROPE. 


Austria and Hungary. 


Year of 
Electione 


1874. Budapest...... M. CHARLES KELETI, Aulic Councillor ; Chief of 
the Royal Hungarian Statistical Bureau. 
Doctor of Civil Law; Knight of the Austrian 
Order of Leopold; Commander of the Russian 
Order of St. Stanislaus, and of the Portuguese 
Order of la Villa Vigosa; Associate of the Statis- 
tical Society of Paris. 


1877. Wienna........ DR. HUGH FRANCIS BRACHELII, Aulic 
Councillor, Chief of the Statistical Department, 
Ministry of Commerce; Professor at the Tech- 
nical High School in Vienna; President of the 
Permanent Commission for Commercial Values. 
Commander of the Russian Orders of St. Anna 
and St. Stanislaus, of the Luxembourg Order of 
the Oak-Crown ; Officer of the Order of the Italian 
Crown; Knight. of the Order of the House of 
Saxe-Ernestine ; Officer of Public Instruction of 
France, &c., Ke. 


1854. o9 ee ee eevee BS. H, M. CHARLES BARON DE CZOERNIG, 
Privy Councillor (actuel) of His Imperial and 
Royal Majesty ; late President of the Imperial and 
Royal Central Commission of Statistics at Vienna ; 
Associate of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


1879. 9 weeceeee PROFESSOR FR, XAVIER von NEUMANN- 
SPALLART, D.C.L., Aulic Councillor; Professor 
of Political Economy and Statistics, Agricultural 
College, University of Vienna; Member of the 
Imperial Statistical Commission ; Honorary Member 
of the Statistical Society of Paris, and of the 
Cobden Club, London. 


1877. A: veeeseve M. MAX WIRTH, late Chief of the Federal Statis- 
tical Bureau of Switzerland. 
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®elgiunr. 


1879. Brussels ,..... DR. EUGENEJANSSENS, Doctor of Medicine, &c.; 


1878. 


1852. 


1880, 


1856. 


1879. 


1878. 


Chief Inspector of the Board of Health in the 
City of Brussels. 
Member of the Royal Academy of Medicine, of 
the Central Statistical Commission, of the Superior 
’ Council of Health, and of the Local Medical 
Commission, Secretary of the Local Commission 
of Statistics; Knight of the Order of Leopold, 
and of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazare, &c. ; 
Associate of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


Denmatkh. 


Copenhagen .. PROFESSOR VIGAND ANDREAS FALBE- 


Paris... @eeeeooee? 
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HANSEN, Professor of the University of Copen- 
hagen ; Member of the “ Folkething.”’ 


DR. PETER ANTON SCHLEISNER, Doctor of 
Medicine, State Councillor; Knight of the Order 
of Dannebroge, and the Swedish Order of “ Nord- 
stjerne”’; Officer of Health of the City of Copen- 
hagen ; Member of the Royal General Board of 
Health for Denmark, Corresponding Member of the 
Medical Society in Stockholm and Christiania, of 
the “Société de Médecine publique et d’Hygiéne 
professionelle”’ in Paris, of the ‘‘ Société d’Hygiéne 
publique de Bordeaux,” and of the “Société royale 
de Médecine publique de Belgique,” &e. 


France. 


DR. JACQUES BERTILLON, Doctor of Medicine, 
Chief of the Statistical Works of the City of 
Paris; Director of the “ Annals of International 
Demography ;”’ Professor (‘“‘suppléant’’) at the 
School of Anthropology; Member of the Statis- 
tical Society of Paris. 


M. MAURICE BLOCK, Member of the Institute 


of France (Academy of Moral and _ Political 
Sciences) ; Knight of the Legion of Honour, and 
of Orders of Sweden, Russia, Prussia, Bavaria, 
Austria-Hungary, Greece, Italy, Spain, Portugal; 
Member of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


DR. ARTHUR CHERVIN, Director of the Insti- 
tution of Stammerers of Paris; Doctor of Medicine 
and Surgery ; Member of the Permanent Statistical 
Commission of the City of Paris; Founder of the 
“Annals of International Demography,” &c.; 
Member of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


M. MAXIMIN DELOCHE, Member of the Institute 
of France; Honorary Director of the General 
Statistics of France ; Commander of the Legion of 
Honour; Officer of Public Instruction; Com- 
mander of the Imperial and Royal Order of 
Francis Joseph of Austria-Hungary ; member of 
several learned societies. 


Year of 
Elections 


1870. 


1860. 


1860. 


1876. 


1880. 


1887. 


1877. 


1860. 


1878. 


1854. 


1871. 


LIST 


Paris .......0 
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99 eaeotre@ ee 0802080 


99 aeee ceoee oe 


Bavaria ....c. 


99 eeoceve 


Berlin aeoeonve ee 


99 eeoeve 00 6@ 


Frankfort .... 


Stuttgart...... 


OF HONORARY FELLOWS. be 


M. CLEMENT JUGLAR, Past President of the 
Statistical Society of Paris; Vice-President of the 
Society of Political Economy of Paris. 


M. PIERRE EMILE LEVASSEUR, Member of 
the Institute of France; Professor at the College 
of France and of the Conservatory of Arts and 
Sciences; Past President of the Statistical Society 
of Paris; Vice-President of the French Temperance 
pone and of the Society of Political Economy of 

aris. 


M. MARIE LOUIS PIERRE FELIX ESQUIROU 
DE PARIEU, Senator; Member of the Institute 
of France; Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
and Companion of several foreign orders. 


THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF PARIS. 


THE HONORABLE JEAN BAPTISTE LEON 
SAY, Senator; Member of the Institute of France ; 
Past President of the Statistical Society of Paris, 
of the National’ Society of Horticulture, of the 
National Society of Agriculture, and of the Society 
of Political Economy of Paris. . 


M. DANIEL WILSON, Deputy; Past President of 
the Statistical Society of Paris; Reporter-General 
of the Budget Committee. 


Germany. 


DR. GEORGE MAYR, formerly Under Secretary 
of State in the Imperial Ministry for Alsace- 
Lorraine; and formerly Director of the Royal 
Bureau of Statistics of Bavaria; Associate of the 
Statistical Society of Paris. 


DR. GEORGE KARL LEOPOLD SEUFFERT, 
Knight of the Order of St. Michael ; formerly Chief 
Inspector and Director of the Royal Custom House 
at Simbach. 


DR. CHARLES BECKER, Director of the Imperial 
Statistical Department of the German Empire; 
“Geheimer Ober-Regierungsrath ;” Associate of 
the Statistical Society of Paris. 


DR. ERNEST ENGEL, formerly Director of the 
Royal Statistical Bureau of Prussia ; Associate of 
the Statistical Society of Paris. 


THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY OF FRANKFORT. 


STR HENRY PAGE-TURNER BARRON, Bart. 
C.M.G., British Minister Resident at Stuttgart. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1876. 


1876. 


1879. 


1880. 


1874. 


1865. 


1877. 


1880. 


1868. 


1854. 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Great Dritaim and Ireland. 


Dublin........ THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
STATISTICAL AND SOCIAL INQUIRY 
SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 


Manchester .. THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
MANCHESTER STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


dtaly. 


tA 
Genoa ........ SIGNOR GEROLAMO BOCCARDO, Senator ; 


Professor of Economy at the Royal Superior Naval 
School, and of Statistics at the Royal University of 
Genoa; Commander of the Order of St. Maurice 
and St. Lazare; Grand Officer of the Crown of 
Jtaly; Knight of the Order of Civil Merit of 
Savoy, &c. sn 


Pavia ..,..... DR. LUIGI COSSA, LL.D., Professor of Political 
Economy at the University of Pavia; Honorary 
Member of the Cobden Club. 


Mome ......+. SIGNOR LUIGI BODIO, Director-general of 
Statistics of the Kingdom; Doctor of Laws; 
Professor of the University of Rome; Associate of 
the Statistical Society of Paris. 


99 eevccesees REV. CESARE CONTINI, Priest and Beneficiato 
Vaticano; Member of the Statistical Society of 
Pavia ; of the Hygienic Society of Italy ; and of the 
Hyzgienic Society of Paris. 


99, ve eeeeeees SB. HEH. CESARE CORRENTI, Deputy to Parlia- 
ment, Vice-President of the Central Council of 
Statistics ; late Minister of Public Instruction. 


6 Siidinee ee re .- PROFESSOR ANGELO MESSEDAGLIA, Deputy 
to Parliament; Professor of the University of 
Rome ; Commander. 


5) sseeeess.. THE MARQUIS ERMENEGILDO DEI CINQUE 
QUINTILI, Advocate; General Secretary of the 
Hospitals Commission of Rome. 


Turin,......... SIGNOR GIOVANNI FLECHTIA, Professor of 
Comparative history of the classical and neolatin 
languages, and of Sanscrit at the University of 
Turin; Commander; Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Turin and of the Lincei ; 
also of the Order of Civil Merit of Savoy. 


1845. Wenice,......... SIGNOR FRANCESCO FERRARA, Professor and 


Director of the Superior School of Commerce at 
Venice; late Deputy to Parliament; late Minister 
of Finance. 


LIST OF HONORARY FELLOWS. UBS 


Year of 


Aussie, 
Election. : 


1873. St. Petersburg HIS EXCELLENCY M. PETER SEMENOFF 
(SEMENOW), Senator; Privy Councillor to His 
Imperial Majesty; President of the Statistical 
Council ; President of the Imperial Geographical 
Society; Honorary Member of the Academy of 
Sciences in St. Petersburg ; Associate of the Statis- 
tical Society of Paris. 


1877. i M. A. DE VESSELOVSKY, Councillor of State ; 
Director uf the Statistical Year-Book and of the 
Journal of the Ministry of Finance. 


Spam. 
1845. Madrid........ EXMO SENOR D. JOSE MAGAZ Y JAYME, 
- Grand Cross of Isabella Catolica ; Commander of 
the Order of Carlos 3°; Advocate, and Member of 
the Council of State; HEx-Deputy of the Cortes 5 


Ex-Senator ; Ex-Director-General of Treasury ; Ex- 
Under-Secretary of the Ministry of Finance, &c. 


1886. a osc... EXMO SENOR D. CARLOS IBANEZ E IBANEZ 
DE IBERO, General of the Spanish Army ; 
Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Madrid ; Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France (Academy of Sciences); Associate of the 
Royal Academy of Brussels; President of the 
International Geodesic Association; President of 
the International Committee of Weights and 
Measures, and of the Permanent Commission of 
Weights and Measures of Spain; Director-General 
of the Geographical and Statistical Institute of 
Spain; &c., &e. 


Siveden and Nortway. 


1858. Christiania.... PROFESSOR THORKIL HALVORSEN ASCHE- 


HOUG, Professor of Law and Political Economy 
at the University of Christiania; Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Royal Norwegian Hypo- 
thekbank; Member of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law, and of the Academies of Christiania, 
Trondhjem aud Upsala, and of the Royal Historical 
Society of Denmark ; Commander of the Norwegian 
Order of St. Olave; Member of the Swedish Order 
of the North Star; and Commander of the First 
Class of the Order of Danebrog. 


1874. = _. M. A. N. KIGIR, Director of the Statistical Bureau 
. of Norway; Associate of the Statistical Society 

of Paris. 
1860. x _. THOMAS MICHELL, Esq., C.B., Her Majesty’s 


Consul-General in Norway. 


Curhev, 
1877. Constantinople. HIS HIGHNESS AHMED VEFYK PACHA, 


Senator, &c. 
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1876. 


1873. 


1876. 


1870. 


1870. 


1881. 


1877. 
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AMERICA. 


Dominion of Canadu. 


Ottawa........ JOHN LANGTON, Esgq., M.A., late Auditor-General. 


Gnited States. 


Albany, N.Y... THE HON. WILLIAM BARNES, Counsellor-at- 
Law; Ex-Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, State of New York. 


New Haven, Conn. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Esq., Ph.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; 
Member of the National Academy of Sciences ; 
President of the American Statistical Association, 
Boston. 


Norwich, Conn. THE HON. DAVID A. WELIS, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Late Special Commissioner of Revenue of the 
United States; Chairman of Commission for the 
Revision of Taxes of the State of New York; Presi- 
dent of the American Social Science Association ; 
Member of the Board of Arbitration of American 
Railways ; Corresponding Member of the Institute 
of France; President of the American Free Trade 
League; Chairman 1883 of the Department of 
Finance of the American Social Science Association. 
Taunton, Mass. THE HON. JOHN ELIOT SANFORD, Lawyer ; 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; In- 
surance Commissioner ; Chairman of the Board of 
Harbour and Land Commissioners. 
Washington .. JOHN S. BILLINGS, Esq., M.D., Surgeon United 
States Army ; Member of the National Academy of 
Science, &c. 
RA EDWARD YOUNG, Esq., A.M., Ph.D., formerly 


Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, United States of 
America. 


ASIA, 
Indi. 


1886. Simla .......... JAMES EDWARD O’CONOR, Esq., Assistant 


Secretary, Department of Finance and Commerce, 
Government of India. 


— 


ego 
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AUSTRALASIA. 
Year of Jletw South Gales, 


1876. Sydney........ EDWARD GRANT WARD, EsqQ., Registrar- 
General, and a Magistrate of the Colony of New 
South Wales. 


Het Sealand, 


1876. Wellington.... SIR JAMES HECTOR, K.O.M.G., M.D., F.RB.8.S8., 
L. and E., F.G.S., &c.. Director of the Geological 
Survey, of the Meteorological Department, and of 
the New Zealand Institute. 


Oueensland, 


1877. Brisbane...... HENRY JORDAN, Esq., Member of Legislative 
Assembly. 


Tusmanin, 


1876. Hobart........ EDWIN CRADOCK NOWELL, Esq., J.P., Clerk 
of Executive and Legislative Councils, and late 
Government Statistician. 


Victoriw, 


1875. Melbourne .... HENRY HEYLYN HAYTER, Esq., O.M.G., 

Government Statist of Victoria; Officer of Public 
Instruction (France) ; Honorary Member of the 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland, 
of the Statistical Association of Tokio, and of the 
Royal Society of Tasmania; Honorary Corres- 
ponding Member of the Statistical Society of Man- 
chester, of the Geographical Society of Bremen, 
and of the Royal Society of South Australia ; 
Fellow and Honorary Corresponding Secretary for 
Victoria of the Royal Colonial Institute ; Associate 
of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


1858. ve sese WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, Esq, KS.G., 
FE.LA., F.L.S., &c., Barrister-at-Law. 


—_—<—<—$—— — 


Novse.—The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracies 
in the foregoing List of Honorary FELLows may be pointed out, 
and that all changes of address may be notified to the Secretary, 
so that delay in forwarding communications and the publications 
of the Society may be avoided. 
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The Objects of the Society. 
Society to consist of Fellows and Honorary Fellows. 


Number of Fellows unlimited; Hon. Fellows not to exceed 70. 


Fellows—Candidates to be proposed by two or more Fellows. 
Do. to be elected by Ballot. 
Do. on Admission may attach F.S.S. to their Names, 
Honorary Fellows, Proposed by Council; Elected by Ballot. 
Fellows, to pay an Annual Subscription or a Composition. 


Do. how disqualified. Written notice of withdrawal required. 


Do. and Honorary Fellows, Mode of Expulsion of. 
Trustees. Property of Society, may be vesied in Three. 
President, Council, and Officers, Number and Particulars of. 


Do. do. do. _ Election and Retirement of 
Do. do. do. Nomination of. 
Do. do. do. Extraordinary Vacancies of. 


Committees, may be appointed by Council. 

Auditors, Appointment and Duties of. 

Meetings, Ordinary and General, when to be held. 

Ordinary Meetings, Business of. Strangers may be introduced. 

Annual General Meeting, Business of. 

Special General Meetings may be called. 

President, Duties of. To have a Casting Vote. 

Treasurer, Duties of, subject to the Council. 

Honorary Secretaries, Duties of. 

Vice-Presidents, Powers of. 

Council, Duties of, in Publishing Papers and Expending Funds. 
Do. may frame Regulations not inconsistent with Bye-laws. 
Do. Duties of, with reference to the Common Seal. 

Do. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or Bonus in Money to be 
made to Fellows, except as hereinafter provided for. 

Do. to publish a Journal of the Transactions of the Society, 
and may remunerate Kditors and their Assistants. 

Do. Discretion of, as to Right of Property reserved in all 
Communications received. 
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Objects of the Socrety. 


1. The objects of the Royal Statisti- 
eal Society are to collect, arrange, 
digest and publish facts, illustrating 
the condition and prospects of society 
in its material, social, and moral rela- 
tions; these facts being for the most 
part arranged in tabular forms and in 
accordance with the principles of the 
numerical method. 


The Society collects new materials, 


condenses, arranges, and publishes those 
already existing, whether unpublished 
or published in diffuse and expensive 
forms, in the English or in any foreign 
language, and promotes the discussion 
of legislative and other public measures 
from the statistical point of view. These 
discussions form portions of the pub- 
lished Transactions of the Society. 


Constitution of the Socrety. 


2. The Society consists of Fellows 
and Honorary Fellows, elected in the 
manner hereinafter described. 


Number of Fellows and Honorary 
Fellows. 


8. The number of Fellows is un- 
limited. Foreigners or British subjects 
of distinction residing out of the United 
Kingdom may be admitted as Honorary 
Fellows, of whom the number shall not 
be more than seventy at any one time. 


Proposal of Fellows. 


4, Every Candidate for admission as 
a Fellow of the Society shall be pro- 
posed by two or more Fellows, who 
shall certify from their personal know- 
ledge of him or of his works, that he 
is a fit person to be admitted a Fellow 
of the Society. Every such certificate 
having been read and approved of at a 
Meeting of the Council, shall be sus- 
pended in the office of the Society 
until the folowing Ordinary Meeting, 
at which the vote shall be taken. 


Election of Fellows. 


5. In the election of Fellows, the 
votes shall be taken by ballot. No 
person shall be admitted unless at least 
sixteen Fellows vote, and unless he 
have in his favour three-fourths of the 
Fellows voting. 


Admission of Fellows. 


6. Every Fellow elect is required to 
take the earliest opportunity of pre- 
senting himself for admission at an 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society. 

The manner of admission shall be 
thus :-— 

Immediately after the reading of the 
minutes, the Fellow elect, having first 
paid his subscription for the current 
year or his composition, shall sign the 
obligation contained in the Fellowship- 
book, to the effect following :— 

“We, who have underwritten our 
«“ names, do hereby undertake, each for 
“himself, that we will endeavour to 
« further the good of the Royal Statis- _ 
“ tical Society for improving Statistical 
«« Knowledge, and the ends for which 
“the same has been founded; that we 
“ will be present at the Meetings of the 
“ Society as often as conveniently we 
“can, and that we will keep and fulfil 
“the Bye-laws and Orders of this 
« Society: provided that whensoever 
“ any one of us shall make known, by 
«‘ writing under his hand, to the Secre- 
“taries for the time being, that he 
“ desires to withdraw from the Society, 
“he shall be free thenceforward from 
* this obligation.” 

Whereon the President, taking him 
by the hand, shall say,—“ By the 


/ “authority, and in the name of the 


“ Royal Statistical Society, I do admit 
“‘ you a Fellow thereof.” 

Upon their admission Fellows shall 
have the right of attaching to their 
names the letters F.S.8., but not in 
connection with any trading or business 
advertisement other than the publica- 
tion of any book or literary notice. 
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Admission of Honorary Fellows. - 


7. There shall be Two Meetings of 
the Society in the year, on such days 
as shall be hereafter fixed by the Coun- 
cil, at which Honorary Fellows may be 
elected. 

No Honorary Fellow can be recom- 
mended for election but by the Council. 
At any Meeting of the Council any Mem- 
ber thereof may propose a Foreigner or 
British subject of distinction residing 
out of the United Kingdom, delivering 
at the same time a written statement 
of the qualifications of, offices held by, 
and published works of, the person pro- 
posed; and ten days’ notice at least 
shall be given to every Member of the 
Council, of the day on which the Coun- 
cil will vote by ballot on the question 
whether they will recommend to the 
Society the election of the person pro- 
posed. No such recommendation to the 
Society shall be adopted unless at least 
three-fourths of the votes are in favour 
thereof. 

Notice of the recommendation shall 
be given from the chair at the Meeting 
of the Society next preceding that at 
which the vote shall be taken thereon. 
No person shall be elected an Honorary 
Fellow unless sixteen Fellows vote and 
three-fourths of the Fellows voting be 
in his favour. 

The Council shall have power to elect 
as Honorary Fellows, the Presidents for 
the time being of the Statistical Societies 
of Dublin, Manchester, and Paris, and 
the President of any other Statistical 
Society at home or abroad. 


Payments by Fellows. 


8. Every Fellow of the Society shall 
pay a yearly subscription of Two 
Guineas, or may at any time compound 
for his future yearly payments by paying 
at once the sum of Twenty Guineas.* 


Defaulters.— Withdrawal of 
Fellows. 


9. All yearly payments are due in 
advance on the Ist of January, and if 
any Fellow of the Society have not paid 
his subscription before the Ist of July, 
he shall be applied to in writing by the 
Secretaries, and if the same be not paid 


before the 1st of January of the second 
year, a written application shall again 
be made by the Secretaries, and the 
Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive 
the Society’s publications, and shall not 
be entitled to any of the privileges of 
the Society until such arrears are paid ; 
and if the subscription be not discharged 
before the 1st of February of the second 
year, the name of the Fellow thus in 
arrear shall be exhibited on a card sus- 
pended in the office of the Society ; 
and if, at the next Annual General 
Meeting, the amount still remain un- 
paid, the defaulter shall, unless other- 
wise authorised by the Council, be 
announced to be no longer a Fellow of 
the Society, the reason for the same 
being at the same time assigned. No 
Fellow of the Society can withdraw his 
name from the Society’s books, unless all 
arrears be paid; and no resignation will 
be deemed valid unless a written notice 
thereof be communicated to the Secre- 
taries. No Fellow shall be entitled to 
vote at any Meeting of the Society 
until he shall have paid his subscrip- 
tion for the current year. 


Expulsion of Fellows. 


10. If any Fellow of the Society, or 
any Honorary Fellow, shall so demean 
himself that it would be for the dis- 
honour of the Society that he longer 
continue to be a Fellow or Honorary 
Fellow thereof, the Council shall take 
the matter into consideration; and if the 
majority of the Members of the Council 
present at some Meeting (of which and 
of the matter in hand such Fellow or 
Honorary Fellow, and every Member of 
the Council, shall have due notice) shall 
decide by ballot to recommend that such 
Fellow or Honorary Fellow be expelled 
from the Society, the President shall at 
its next Ordinary Meeting announce to 
the Society the recommendation of the 
Council, and at the following Meeting 
the question shall be decided by bellot, 
and if at least three-fourths of the 
number voting are in favour of the 
expulsion, the President shall forthwith 
cancel the name in the Fellowship-book, 
and shall say,— 

« By the authority and in the name 
“of the Royal Statistical Society, I do 


* Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘The Royal Statistical Society,’ and crossed ‘‘ Messrs. 


“ Drummond anj Co.’ 
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“ declare that A. B. (naming him) is no 
«longer a Fellow (or Honorary Fellow) 
“* thereof.” 

And such Fellow or Honorary Fellow 
shall thereupon cease to be of the 
Society. 


Trustees. 


11. The property of the Society may 
be vested in three Trustees, chosen by 
the Fellows. The Trustees are eligible 
to any other offices in the Society. 


President, Council, and Officers. 


12. The Council shall consist of a 
President and thirty Members, together 
with the Honorary Vice-Presidents. 

From the Council shall be chosen 
four Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, the 
Honorary Secretaries, and a Foreign 
Secretary, who may be one of the 
Honorary Secretaries. The former 
Presidents who are continuing Fellows 
of the Society shall be Honorary Vice- 
Presidents. Any five of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 


Election of President and Officers. 


13. The President, Members of Coun- 
cil, Treasurer, and Honorary and 
Foreign Secretaries shall be chosen 
annually by the Fellows at the Annual 
General Meeting. 

The Vice-Presidents shall be chosen 
annually from the Council by the Presi- 
dent. 

The President shall not be eligible 
for the office more than two years in 
succession. 8 

Six Fellows, at least, who were not 
of the Council of the previous year, shall 
be annually elected; and of the Mem- 
bers retiring three at least shall be 
those who have served longest con- 
tinuously on the Council, unless they 
hold oftice as Treasurer or Honorary or 
Foreign Secretary. 


Nomination of President, Council, 
and Officers. 


14. The Council shall, previously to 
the Annual General Meeting, nominate, 
by ballot, the Fellows whom they recom- 
mend to be the next President and 
Council of the Society. They shall also 
recommend for election a Treasurer and 
the Secretaries (in accordance with 


Rule 12). Notice shall be sent to every 
Fellow whose residence is known to be 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, at least a fortnight before the 
Annual General Meeting, of the names 
of Fellows recommended by the Council. 


Extraordinary Vacancies. 


15. On any extraordinary vacancy 
occurring of the Office of President, or 
other Officer of the Society, the Hono- 
rary Secretaries shall summon the Coun- 
cil with as little delay as possible, and 
a majority of the Council, thereupon 
meeting in their usual place, shall, by 
ballot, and by a majority of those 
present, choose a new President, or 
other Officer of the Society, to be so 
until the next Annual General Meeting. 


Committees. 


16. The Council shall have power to 
appoint Committees of Fellows and also 
an Executive Committee of their own 
body. The Committees shall report 
their proceedings to the Council. No 
report shall be communicated to the 
Society except by the Council. 


Auditors. 


17. At the first Ordinary Meeting of 
each year, the Fellows shall choose two 
Fellows, not being Members of the 
Council, as Auditors, who, with one of 
the Council, chosen by the Council, shall 
audit the Treasurer’s accounts for the 
past year, and report thereon to the 
Society, which report shall be presented 
at the Ordinary Meeting in February. 
The Auditors shall be empowered to 
examine into the particulars of all ex- 
penditure of the funds of the Society, 
and may report their opinion upon any 
part of it. 


Meetings Ordinary and General. 


18. The Ordinary Meetings of the 
Society shall be held monthly, or 
oftener, during the Session, which shall 
be from the lst of November to the 
1st of July in each year, both inclusive, 
on such days and at such hours as the 
Council shall declare. . The Annual 
General Meeting shall be held on such 
day in the month of June of each year 
as shall be appointed by the Council for 
the time being. 
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Business of Ordinary Meetings. 


19..The business of the Ordinary 
Meetings shall be to elect and admit Fel- 
lows, to read and hear reports, letters, 
and papers on subjects interesting to the 
Society. Nothing relating to the bye- 
laws or management of the Society shall 
be discussed at the Ordinary Meetings, 
except that the Auditors’ Report shall 
be presented at the Ordinary Meeting 
in February, and that the Minutes of 
the Annual Gencral Meeting, and of 
every Special General Meeting, shall be 
submitted for confirmation at the next 
Ordinary Meeting after the day of such 
‘Annual or Special General Meeting. 
Strangers may be introduced to the 
Ordinary Meetings, by any Fellow, with 
the leave of the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, or other Fellow presiding at the 
Meeting. 


Business of Annual General Meeting. 


20. The business of the Annual 
General Meeting shall be to elect the 
Officers of the Society, and to discuss 
questions on its bye-laws and manage- 
ment. No Fellow or Honorary Fellow 
shall be proposed at the Annual General 
Meeting. No Fellow shall propose any 
alteration of the rules or bye-laws of 
the Society at the Annual General Meet- 
ing, unless after three weeks’ notice 
thereof given in writing to the Council, 
- but amendments to any motion may be 
brought forward without notice, so that 
they relate to the same subject as the 
motion. The Council shall give fourteen 
days’ notice to every Fellow of all 
questions of which such notice shall 
have been given to them. 


Special General Meetings. 


21. The Council may, at any time, 
call a Special General Meeting of the 
Society when it appears to them neces- 
sary. Any twenty Fellows may require 
a Special General Meeting to be called, 
by notice in writing signed by them, 
delivered to one of the Secretaries, 
specifying the questions to be moved. 
The Council shall, within one week of 
such notice, appoint a day for such 
Special General Meeting, and shall give 
at least one week’s notice of every 
Special General Meeting, and of the 
questions to be moved, to every Fellow 


within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, whose residence is known. No 
business shall be brought forward at 
any Special General Meeting other than 
that specified in the notice convening 
the same. 


Duties of the President. 


22. The President shall preside at all 
Meetings of the Society, Council, and 
Committees, which he shall attend, and 
in case of an equality of votes, shall 
have a second or casting vote. He shall 
sign all diplomas of admission of Hono- 
rary Fellows, He shall admit and expel 
Fellows and Honorary Fellows, accord- 
ing to the bye-laws of the Society. 


Duties of the Treasurer. 


23. The Treasurer shall receive all 
moueys due to, and pay all moneys 
owing by, the Society, and shall keep an 
account of his receipts and payments. 
No sum exceeding Ten Pounds shall be 
paid but by order of the Council, except- 
ing always any lawful demand for rates 
or taxes. ‘The Treasurer shall invest 
the moneys of the Society in such 
manner as the Council shall from time 
to time direct. 


Duties of the Honorary Secretaries. 


24, The Honorary Secretaries shall, 
under the control of the Council, con- 
duct the correspondence of the Society ; 
they or one of them shall attend all 
Meetings of the Society and Council, 
and shall duly record the Minutes of 
the Proceedings. They shall issue the 
requisite notices, and read such papers 
to the Society as the Council may direct. 


Powers of the Vice-Presidents. 


25. A Vice-President, whether Hono- 
rary or nominated, in the chair, shall 
act with the power:of the President in 
presiding and voting at any Meeting of 
the Society or Council, and in admitting 
Fellows; but no Vice-President shall be 
empowered to sign diplomas of admission 
of Honorary Fellows, or to expel Fel- 
lows or Honorary Fellows. In the 
absence of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any Member of Council may 
be called upon by the Fellows then 
present, to preside at an Ordinary or 
Council Meeting, with the same power 
as a Vice-President. 
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Powers of the Councit. 


26. The Council shall have control 
over the papers and funds of the Society, 
and may, as they shall see fit, direct the 
publication of pavers and the expendi- 
ture of the funds, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Charter. 

27. The Council shall be empowered 
at any time to frame Regulations not 
inconsistent with these bye-laws, which 
shall be and remain in force until the 
next Annual General Meeting, at which 
they shall be either affirmed or annulled; 
but no Council shall have power to 
renew Regulations which have once 
been disapproved at an Annual General 
Meeting. 

28. The Council shall have the cus- 
tody of the Common Seal. The Com- 
mon Seal shall not be affixed to any 
instrument, deed, or other document, 
except by order of the Council and in 
the presence of at least two Members 





of the Council, and in accordance with 
such other regulations as the Council 
shall from time to time prescribe. The 
fact of the seal having been so affixed 
shall be entered on the minutes of the 
Council. 

29. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or 
Bonus in money shall be made by the 
Society, unto or between any of the 
Fellows or Members, except as herein- 
after provided. 

30. The Council shall publish a 
Journal of the Transactions of the 
Society, and such other Statistical Pub- 


Jications as they may determine upon, 


and may from time to time pay such 
sums to Editors and their assistants, 
whether Fellows of the Society or not, 
as may be deemed advisable. 

31. All communications to the Society 
are the property of the Society, unless 
the Council allow the right of property 
to be specially reserved by the Con- 
tributors. 


REGULATIONS OF THE LIBRARY. 


1. The Library is open daily from 10 a.m. till 5 
Saturdays, when it closes at 2 p.m. 


the meeth of September. 


p-m., except on 
; and it is entirely closed during 


2. Members of the Society are We oitied to take out Books on 

making personal application, or by letter addressed to the Librarian. 

3. [Menibars are not to have more than two works at a time, nor 
keep any books longer than a month. 


_4. Scientific Journals and Periodicals are not circulated until the 


volumes are completed and bound. 


5. Cyclopsedias and works of reference are not circulated. 
6. Any Member damaging a book, either replaces the work, or 


pays a fine equivalent to its value. 


7. Books taken from the shelves for reference, are not to be 
replaced, but must be laid on the Library table. 


8. The Secretary shall report to the Council any infringement 


of these regulations. 
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DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 


DvuRINnG THE YEAR 1887. 


Foreign Countries. 


Argentine Republic. Saxony. Sweden and Norway. 
Austria and Hungary | Prussia. The United States— 
Belgium. Italy. Federal Government. 
Bulgaria. Japan. Illinois. 

China. Mexico. Massachusetts. 
Denmark. Netherlands. Michigan. 

Figypt. Roumania. New York. 
France. Russia. Rhode Island. 
Greece. Servia. Wisconsin. 
Guatemala. Spain. Uruguay. 

Germany. Switzerland. Venezuela. 


Indian, Colonial, and other Possessions. 


Bengal. Manitoba. South Australia. 
Canada. Dominion of. Mauritius. Tasmania. 

Cape of Good Hope. New South Wales. Trinidad. 

India (British). » Zealand. Victoria. 
Jamaica. Queensland. 


Public Departments. 
The Admiralty, Medical Depart- | The Home Office. 


ment. » India Office. 
», Agricultural Department. ,. Inland Revenue. 
» Army Medical Department. », Local Government Board. 
» Board of Trade. » Lolice, London Metropolitan. 
» British Museum. 4, Registrar-General of England. 
», Colonial Office. 5 - 3 Ireland. 
» Crown Agents for the Colonies. | _,, 5 4 Scotland. 
» Customs, H.M. » Royal Mint. 


» ire Brigade, Metropolitan » Woods, Forests, &., H.M. 
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During the Year 


Actuaries, The Institute of. 
Agriculture, Central Chamber of. 
Allen, W. H., & Co., London. 
American— 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Boston. 
Geographical Society, New York. 
- Philosophical Soe. of Philadelphia. 
Argentine Legation, London, 
Argentine Republic— 
The Statistical Bureau. 
Buenos Ayres, Statistical Bureau 
of. 
Arts, Society of, London. 
Ashburner, C. A., Esq., U.S.A. 
Ashley, W. J., Esq., Oxford. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

” ” Japan. 
Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce of the United Kingdom. 

Astor Library, New York U.S.A. 
Athenzeum, The Editor of, London. 
Austria and Hungary— 
Statistical Commission. 
Ministry of Commerce. 
Hungarian Statistical Bureau. 
Bohemian Bureau of Lands and 
Forests. 
Budapest, Statistical Bureau of. 
Prague, Statistical Bureau of. 


Babbage, Major-General H. P. 
Baker, Dr. H. B., Lansing, U.S.A. 
Bankers’ Institute, London. 

. Magazine, London. 

“ ‘i New York. 
Barker, G. F. R., Esq., London. 
Barron, Sir Henry, Bart., Stuttgart. 
Beggs, Thomas, Esq., London. 
Belgium— 

Bureau of General Statistics. 
Administration of Mines. 





1887—Contd. 


Belgium—contd. 
Royal Academy of Sciences. 
Bruges, The Burgomaster of. 
Brussels, The Bureau of Hygiene. 


Bell, James T., Esq., Glasgow. 
Bennett, J., Esq., London. 
Bernard, W. L., Esq., London. 
Bertillon, Dr. J., Paris. 

Besso, Marco, Esq., Trieste. 
Billings, Dr. J. S., Washington. | 
Bi-Metallic League, London. 
Bodio, Professor Luigi, Rome. 
Bolles, Albert S., Esq., New York. 
Bonar, James, Esq., London. 
Booth, Charles, Esq., London. 
Bourinot, J. G., Esq., Ottawa. 
Bourne, William, Esq., Liverpool. 
Boutcher, Mortimer, & Co., London. 
Brachelli, Dr. H. F., Vienna. 
Bradstreet’s Journal, The Editor of. 
British Association, The. 

». ron Trade Association. 
Brookes & Green, London. 
Buchanan, Dr. George, London. 
Buckley, T. J. W., Esq., London. 
Building Societies, &c., Gazette. 
Bulgarian Statistical Bureau. 
Burdett, H. C., Esq., London. 


Caillard, A., Esq., Alexandria. 
Canada — | 
Royal Society of. 
Manitoba Department of Agri- 
culture. 
Winnipeg Board of Trade. 
Cape of Good Hope, Colonial Sec. . 


Carmichael, C. H. E., Esq., London. 


Casson, W. A., London. 
Cernuschi, H., Esq., Paris. 


Chatham, James, Esq., Edinburgh. 


Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs. 
City Quarterly Magazine. 
E 
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Civil Engineers, Institution of. 
Clarendon Press, The Delegates. 
Clark, H. J., Esq., Trinidad. 
Cobden Club, the Committee of. 
Colombia College, New York. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
of New York. 
Commercial World, The Editor of. 
Coni, Dr. E. R., Buenos Ayres. . 
Craigie, Major P. G., London. 


Danvers, F. C., Esq., London. 
Dauglish, M. F., Esq., London. 
Dawson Bros., Messrs., Montreal. 
Day, S., Esq., London Hospital. 
Danish Statistical Bureau. 

» Political Economy Society. 
Denman, A. L., Esq., London. 
Dublin Commissioner of Police. 
Durant & Co., Messrs., London. 


East India Association, London. 

Eaton & Sons, London. 

Economist, The Editor of, London. 

Economista Espanol, Editor of, 
Madrid. 

Economista, The Editor of, Florence. 

Economiste Francais, Editor of, Paris. 

Edinburgh, The City Chamberlain. 

» — Royal Society of. 

Egypt, Director-General of Customs. 

Ellis, G. H., Esq., Boston. 

Ellison & Co., Messrs., Liverpool, 

Eves, C. Washington, Esq., London. 


Fair Trade League, National, Lon- 
don. 

Fairlamb, W., Esq., York. 

Finance Chronicle, The Editor of. 

Fischer, Gustav, Esq., Jena. 

Fish Culture Association, National, 
London. 


Ford, W., C., Esq., Washington. 


| Fossick, W. G., Esq., London. 


Foville, M. A. de, Paris. 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 


- Freemantle, Hom C. W., CB, 


London... 
France— 
Ministry of Agriculture:. 
Pp Commeree. 
ae Justice. 
: Public Works. 


Paris, Statistieal Bureau of. 

Statistical Society of. 

Ecole Libre des Sciences Politi- 
ques. 

Reims, Bureau of Hygiene. 


Germany— 
Imperial Statistical Bureau. 
Prussian Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Saxony, Royal Statistical’ Bureau.. 
Berlin, Statistical Bureau of. 


Frankfort, Geographical and 
Statistical Society 
of. 

Pa Statistical Bureau of.. 

Hamburg Chamber of Commerce, 

a Statistical Bureau of:. 


Leipzig Geographical Society. 
Railway Association. 


Gibb, T. E., Esq., London. 


Gionale degli Economistiz, The 
Editor ef—, Bologna. 

Glasgow, The Mitchell Library. 

of Philosophical Society of. 
Goehlert, Dr. Vincenz, Graz. 
Gooch & Cousens, London. 
Greece, The Consul-General for. 
Guatemala, Statistical Bureau of. 


Guyot, M. Yves, Paris. 
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Haggard, Frederick T., Esq.,Tun- 
bridge Wells. 
Harris, W. A., Esq., Liverpool. 
Harrison & Sons, Messrs., London. 
Harrower, H. D., Esq., New York. 
Hart, Sir Robt., K.C.M.G., Peking. 
Hayter, H. Heylyn, Esq., C.M.G., 
Melbourne, Victoria. ' 
Hector, Sir James, K.C.M.G., F.B.S., 
Wellington, New Zealand. 
Hewat, A., Esq., Edinburgh. 
Hill, Dr. A., Birmingham. 
Hitcheock, Dr. E., U.S.A. 
Hoar, Hon. G. F., Washington. 
Holgate, C. W., Esq., London. 
Howard Association, London. 


Illustrated Science Monthly, The 

Editor of. 

Inama-Sternegg, Dr. K. T., Vienna. 
Index Society, Londen. 
India Rubber and Gutta Percha 

Journal, The Editor of.. 

Indian Department of Finance. 

» Government, Calcutta. 
Industries, The Editor of, London. 
Insurance and Finance Chronicle, 

The Editor of, Montreal. 
Insurance Gazette, The Editor of. 

4 Post, The Editor of. 

i Record, The Editor of. 
International Statistical Institute. 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The. 
Tron and Coal Trades’ Review, The. 
Irving, John, Esq., London. 

Ttaly — 

Bureau of General Statistics. 

Department of Public Debt. 

Director General of Agriculture. 


Jakchitch, Dr. V., Belgrade. 
Jamaica, The Registrar-General of: 


Janssens, Dr. E., Brussels. 
Japanese Legation, London. 
Japan — 
Bureau of General Statistics, 
Tokyo. 
Sanitary Bureau, Tokyo. 
Tokyo, Statistical Society of. 
Imperial University. 
Jeans, J. S., Esq., London. 
Jenkins, F. L., Esq., Brooklyn. 
Johnston, R. M., Esq., Tasmania. 
Just, A. F., Esq., London. 


Keleti, Dr. C., Vienna. 

Kelly, Charles, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Kennedy, C. M., Esq., C.B., London. 
Kérési, Joseph, Esq., Budapest. 


Lack, H. R., Esq., London. 

Lawrence, Edwin, Esq., London. 

Levasseur, M. Emile, Paris. 

Liberty and Property Defence: 
League, London. 

Littledale, Ragg, & Co., Liverpool. 

Liverpool, Lit. and Phil. Society. 

a Free Public Library. 
Local Taxation Committee, London. 
London Chamber of Commerce. 

» Hospital, The Secretary. 


Mabbs, Rev. G., London. 
Machinery Market, Editor of. 
Macleod, H. D., Esq., London. 
Macmillan & Co., Messrs., London. 
Macpherson, W. G., Esq. London. 
Madison State Board of Health, 
Wisconsin. 
Magiz y Jayme, 8S. E. Sefor D. 
José, Madrid. 
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Manchester— 4 
Literary and Philosophical Soe. 
Public Free Library. 

Statistical Society of. 

Master Builders, National Associa- 
tion of. 

Mauritius Almanac, &c., Editor of. 

H. E. The Governor of. 

A The Colonial Secretary. 

Mechanical Engineers, Institution 
of, London. 

Medical Council, General, London. 

3 Officer of Health, London. 

Mexican Statistical Bureau. 

Middlesex Hospital, London. 

Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 

Money, The Editor of, London. 

Mongredien, A., Esq., London. 

Montreal Medical Officer of Health. 

Moss & Co., R. J., Alexandria. 

Mulhall, M. G., Esq., Buenos Ayres, 

Murray, G, H., Esq., London. 
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Nature, The Editor of, London. 
Netherlands— 
Department of the Interior. 
Director-General of Post Office 
Savings Banks. 
Legation, London. 
Statistical Institute of. 
“ Society of. 

Neumann-Spallart, Dr. F. X. von, 
Vienna. 

New South Wales— 
Agent-General for, London. 
Registrar-General of, Sydney, 

New Zealand— 7 
Registrar-General of. 
Agent-General for. 

Neymarck, M. A., Paris. — 

Nierop, A. H. Van, Esq., Amster- 
dam. 

Norman, General Sir H., Jamaica. 





| Norwegian Central Statistical Bu- 


reau, Christiania. 


O’Conor, J. E., Esq., Calcutta. 
Oldham, John, Esq., Montevideo. 
Oliphant, James, Esq., Edinburgh. 
Owen, E, F., Esq., Melbourne. 


Page, Edward D., Esq., New York. 
Page & Gwyther, London, 
Peabody Donation Fund, London. 
Peck, Charles F., Esq., New York. 
Peek, Sir Henry, London. 


Petersen, Aleksis, Esq., Copenhagen, . 


Phelps, Rev. L. R., Oxford. 
Pierrard, Paul, Esq., London. 
Pixley & Abell, Messrs., London. 
Policy-Holder, Editor of. 
Political Science Quarterly; 
Editor of, New York, U.S.A. 
Powell, Messrs. T. J. and T. 
Praschkauer, M., Esq., London. 
Price, L. L. F. R., Esq., Oxford. 
Purvis, Gilbert, Esq., London. 


The 


Queensland, Registrar-General of. 


Rabino, J., Esq., Alexandria. 

Raffalovich, M. A., Paris. 

Rawson, Sir R. W., K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Review, The Editor of, London. 

Revue Bibliographique Universelle, 
The Editor of, Paris. 

Revue de l Economie Politique, The 
Editor of, Paris. 

Revue Générale de Droit, The 
Editor of, Bucharest. 

Revue Géographique Internationale, 
The Editor of, Paris. 
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Reyer, E., Esq., Vienna. 
Rhens, R., Esq., London. 
Ronald & Sons, Messrs., Liverpool. 
Roth, H. Ling, Esq., Leeds. 
Roumanian Central Statistical Bu- 
reau. 
Royal Agricultural Society. 
», Asiatic Society, London. 
Bombay Branch. 
” ” China ” 
» College of Surgeons. 
», Colonial Institute. 
», Geographical Society. 
» Horticultural _,, 
» Institution of Great Britain. 
» Irish Academy. 
» Med. and Chirurgical Society. 
» Society, London. | 
», United Service Institution. 
Russell, Dr. J. B., Glasgow. 
Russia— 
Central Statistical Committee, St. 


9) PP) 


Petersburg. 
Department of Agriculture. 
Pe Customs. 


Imperial Geographical Society. 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London 
Sanitary Record, London, 
Sauerbeck, A., Esq., London. 
Scherzer, Dr. K. von, Genoa. 
Science, The Editor of, New York. 
Seligman, E. R. A., Esq., U.S.A. 
Servia, Statistical Bureau of. 
Shaw, Capt. E. M., C.B., London. 
Smithsonian Institution, U.S.A. 
Snow, Dr. E. M., Providence, R.I. 
South Australia, Chief Secretary of. 
a Royal Society of. 
Spain— 
Board of Customs. 
Director-General of Public Works. 
Department of Health. 
Geographical Society of Madrid. 


Statist, The Editor of, London. 
Statistical and Social Inquiry 
Society of Ireland, Dublin. 
Strachan, T. Y., Esq., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 
Surveyors’ Institution, The, London. 
Swedish Central Statistical Bureau. 
Switzerland— 
The Federal Assurance Bureau. 
The Federal Statistical Bureau. 
The Statistical Society. 
Geneva Public Library. 


Tasmania, Government Statist of. 
a3 Royal Society of. 
Temperley, W. A., Esq., Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne 

Textile Manufacturer, Editor of, 
Thompson, W. J. and H., London. 
Trinidad, The Registrar-General of. 
Triibner and Co., Messrs., London. 
Trustees of the British Museum. 


United States— 
Bureau of Education. 
Commissioner of Labor. 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Department of Agriculture. 
Department of State. 
Surgeon-General, U.States Army. 
Treasury Department. 
Illinois Bureau of Labor. Statis- 
tics. 
Massachusetts, Board of Health, 
Lunacy, and Charity. 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statis- 
tics of Labor. 
Michigan State Board of Health. 
New York State Library, U.S.A. 
Museun. 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
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United States—contd. 
Rhode Island, 
Providence. 

Wisconsin State Board of Health. 
University College, London. 
Urmson, Elliott, & Co., Liverpool. 


Registrar of 


Vaile, S., Esq., New Zealand. 
Van de Linde, G., Ksq., London. 
Venezuela, Statistical Bureau of. 

* Consul for, London. 
Vessélovsky, A., Hsq.,St. Petersburg. 
Victoria, Department of Mines. 





Victoria, Royal Society of. 
Vincent, Edgar, Esq., Cairo. 


Walker, General Francis A., U.S.A. 
Walras, M. Leon, France. 
Wandsworth Board of Works. 

z Public Library. 
Weeks, J. D., Esq., U.S.A. 
Wells, J. W., Esq., London. 
Woolston & Beeton, London. 
Wright, Hon. C. D., Boston, Mass. 


Yeats, John, Esq., LL.D., London, 
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LIST OF THE PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 
ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Proceedings— aot : 
308 pp. Ivol. 8v0. 1884-87 scree } es oe 
Transactions— ) 
Vol.1, part1. 148 pp. 4to. 1837 ........ i 2 


Journal (published quarterly)— ) 
Vols. 1—50.  8vo. 1838-87 5s. each part 


General Analytical Index to Vols. 1—35 of the 
Journal (1838-72). In 3 parts. 8vo.— 
(i) For the First Fifteen Volumes (1838-52) >38s. 6d. each part 
(ii) For the Ten Volumes (1853-62) 
(iii) For the Ten Volumes (1868-72)... 
First Report of a Committee on Beneficent In- 
stitutions. I. The Medical Charities of the 9s. 6d 
Metropolis— a 


68 pp. 8vo. 1857 
Catalogue of the Library— 

Des L EA OD i OV Onl 0 accsncs es orsetennterceee»- 
Catalogue of the Library (New)— 


OO COFCO COSOODI OREO HHT FCR02OC8EOOOO08 


| (Out of print) 


iv+573 pp. Cloth, super royal 8vo. 1884 ve 
Index to the Catalogue of 1884— \ 10s 
i+ 372 pp. Cloth, super royal 8vo. 1886 : 
Jubilee Volume— 
xV + 372 pp. Cloth, 8v0. 1885 .ecssscsoesie } eee 
List of Fellows, Rules and Bye-Laws, Regu- 
lations of the Library, and Outline of the Issued 
Objects—of the Society, &c. eratuitously 


Corrected annually to 31st December. 8vo. 


Copies of any number of the Journal (if not out of print), can 
be obtained of the publisher, E. Stanford, 55, Pt gre Cross, 
London, 8.W., or through any bookseller. 


Members ot y, can obtain sets, or single copies of any number, 


of the Journal, at the Society’s Rooms, 9, Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand, W.C., London. 


By a resolution of the Council, dated 12th May, 1854, the price 
of back numbers of the Journal of the Society, charged to Members, 
was raised from one-half to three-fifths of the publishing price. 


Norz.—One or two numbers of the Journal are now out of print. 
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_ Tose persons who are inclined to benefit the Society 


by legacies are recommended to adopt the following 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath unto the “Royal Statistical 
Society,” the sum of £ , such legacy to be 





paid out of such part of my personal estate, not specifically 
bequeathed, as the law permits to be appropriated by will 


to such a purpose. 


Nott A.—AlIl gifts by will to the Society of land, or of 
money secured on, or directed to be secured on, or to arise 
from the sale of, or directed to be laid out in the purchase of, 
land, will be void. Gufts may be made by will of stock in 
the public funds, shares or debentures of railway or other | 
joint-stock companies, or money to be paid out of the testa- 


tor’s pure personal estate, or of personal chattels. 


Note B.—Bequests may be made either for the general 





purposes of the Society, or to the Society’s “Building 
Fund,” which has been recently established. 
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